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PREFACE: 
CONTEXTUALIZING OUR HANDBOOK 


MATTHEW LEVERING AND MARCUS PLESTED 


THE Oxford Handbook of the Reception of Aquinas could not have been done 25 or even 
15 years ago, not only because of lack of scholars with the expertise to do it, but also 
because of lack of a sufficient audience or interest. In this Preface, we examine how this 
change came about. We first very briefly discuss the rise in appreciation for reception 
history, and second we set forth some aspects of the growth of Thomistic studies over 
the past twenty-five years. A Handbook devoted to Aquinas’ reception should explain, 
however briefly, how the contemporary reception of Aquinas has enabled our Handbook 
to come to be. That is the modest purpose of this Preface. 

Today, of course, interest in the ‘reception’ of influential texts and authors has 
become commonplace. In part due to the influence of Alasdair MacIntyres work on 
tradition-constituted inquiry (MacIntyre 1981; 1988; 1990) as well as the earlier work of 
Hans-Georg Gadamer on tradition and rationality, scholars have become increasingly 
aware that one cannot properly read texts abstracted from their prior reception. 
A masterful example of this new interest in reception is the three massive volumes of 
The Oxford Guide to the Historical Reception of Augustine (Pollmann 2013), which 
employs an encyclopedic format to expose the rich veins of the reception of Augustine, 
with significant attention to Augustine's own texts as well. Interest in reception likewise 
characterizes a number of recent biblical commentaries, such as the volumes of the 
Blackwell Bible Commentaries series (see Kovacs and Rowland 2004). The eagerly- 
anticipated Oxford Handbook to the Reception of Christian Theology (eds. Sarah 
Coakley and Richard Cross) also speaks of the growing recognition of the importance 
of this theme. 

Our Handbook very deliberately incorporates Orthodox and Protestant reception of 
Aquinas alongside Catholic reception. But the audience for the present volume has been 
expanded significantly by the contemporary surge of interest in Aquinas theology among 
Catholic theologians across the theological subspecialties. This is especially true in 
English-speaking countries, but it has also manifested itself in Europe, Asia, and else- 
where. In Germany, we think of the work of the late Otto Hermann Pesch, Thomas 
Marschler, Helmut Hoping, Lydia Maidl, Jan-Heiner Tück, and others; in the Netherlands, 
Harm Goris, Henk Schoot, and Anton ten Klooster, among others. In France and 
Switzerland, notable students of Aquinas include Jean-Pierre Torrell, Gilles Emery, the late 
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Servais Pinckaers, Benoit-Dominique de la Soujeole, and Serge-Thomas Bonino—and the 
list could be much expanded. British and Irish Thomists, such as Simon Gaine, Paul 
Murray, Nicholas Austin, Kevin O’Reilly, and Fergus Kerr, are increasing in number. In the 
United States and Canada, the number of significant works published by Catholic 
Thomists in the past 25 years reveals a major resurgence of interest. Indeed, to enumerate 
all the many American theologians involved in this movement would hardly be possible 
within the confines of this brief preface. 

The abovementioned scholars reflect for the most part a theological surge of interest in 
Aquinas. Philosophically, Aquinas never ceased to be of interest. Thus, it is less persuasive 
to speak of a philosophical ‘resurgence’ of interest in Aquinas, at least in the United States, 
where his work never ceased to interest Catholic philosophers. In the United States and 
Canada, philosophers such as Norris Clarke, Benedict Ashley, John Wippel, Lawrence 
Dewan, and Ralph McInerny—along with their many students—have kept Thomist 
philosophy current. The Scottish philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre’s discovery of Aquinas’ 
importance for moral theory had a large (and ecumenical) impact. The links between 
Aquinas and contemporary analytic philosophy were already notable on the British scene 
in the work of Elizabeth Anscombe, Peter Geach, and Anthony Kenny (among others). In 
recent years the number of Catholic and non-Catholic philosophers working out these 
connections has burgeoned, with notable figures including Norman Kretzmann, Eleonore 
Stump, and most recently Edward Feser, who is retrieving neo-scholastic philosophy in 
dialogue with analytic philosophy. Phenomenological interest in Aquinas has continued 
to grow in the United States and Europe thanks to such figures as Robert Sokolowski and, 
in his own fashion, Jean-Luc Marion. In Germany, Ferdinand Ulrich has continued the 
Continental tradition of creative metaphysical development of Aquinas while Robert 
Spaemann has constructively engaged with Aquinas’ moral theory. The Dutch philosopher 
Leo Elders and his Belgian student Jorgen Vijgen have underlined the Aristotelian 
dimension of Aquinas. The Dutch philosopher Rudi te Velde and the Irish philosopher 
Fran O’Rourke, among others, have focused attention upon the Platonic (participatory) 
and Dionysian influences in Aquinas’ philosophical achievements. 

Under the leadership of the American theologian Thomas Joseph White, an important 
and impactful centre for philosophical and theological research and outreach, the 
Thomistic Institute, has been established at the Dominican House of Studies in 
Washington, DC. White has moved to found a similar Thomistic Institute at the 
Angelicum in Rome. Other especially important centres for Thomistic philosophy and 
theology include the “Barcelona school of Thomism, the Thomas Instituut te Utrecht, 
the Aquinas Institute at Blackfriars (Oxford), the Aquinas Center for Theological 
Renewal at Ave Maria University, the philosophy department of the Catholic University 
of America, the philosophical Center for Thomistic Studies at the University of St. 
Thomas in Houston, and the doctoral programme in theology at the University of 
Fribourg. At the University of Notre Dame, Jean Porter and Joseph Wawrykow have 
directed the dissertations of a number of now influential Thomist moral and historical 
theologians. Significant research in Aquinas’ philosophy and theology now takes place 
in Latin and South America (especially Chile and Argentina), Africa (especially 
Nigeria), Asia (especially the Philippines), and Australia and New Zealand. 
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In the 1990s, when we were doctoral students, there were many Thomist philosophers 
but relatively few Thomist theologians. Outside the field of moral theology, where 
Thomistic virtue ethics had been revitalized by MacIntyre and Stanley Hauerwas, their 
number could be counted on one hand—or two hands if one moved beyond the 
English-speaking world. Even 25 years ago, mining Aquinas theology for contemporary 
dogmatic purposes was seen in most theological faculties as a questionable and retro- 
grade thing to do, one in need of defence and explanation. Looking back, however, it is 
clear that things had already begun to shift, due to the work of David Burrell, Thomas 
Weinandy, and many others—perhaps above all the Lutheran George Lindbeck and the 
Episcopalian Victor Preller who persuaded a generation of very talented doctoral stu- 
dents at Yale that Aquinas should be a central interlocutor. At several British universities 
including Oxford and Cambridge a renewed interest in Aquinas was also in the air. 

At much the same time, the Revue thomiste was being reinvigorated by a young gen- 
eration of French-speaking Dominicans. By the 1990s it was publishing some of the 
most significant theological work of the day. In the United States, The Thomist had been 
similarly reinvigorated by J. A. DiNoia (Lindbeck’s student). As editor of New Blackfriars, 
Fergus Kerr ensured that this journal, too, contributed much to renewal of interest in 
Aquinas. A number of Ralph McInerny' doctoral students, stimulated by regular con- 
ferences at the Maritain Institute of the University of Notre Dame, had begun to make 
significant contributions on theological topics, perhaps most notably Thomas Hibbs. 

Outside the Catholic world, the renewal of interest in Aquinas’ theology began as a 
Lutheran and Episcopalian/Anglican project spearheaded in the 1990s and 2000s by 
Yale-school theologians and by their postliberal confréres, among them Stanley 
Hauerwas, Bruce Marshall, Reinhard Hiitter, Eugene Rogers, A.N. Williams, Kathryn 
Tanner, and John Milbank (Marshall and Hütter, of course, are now significant Catholic 
Thomist theologians). In more recent years, Methodist and Reformed scholars have 
joined in. We think of studies such as Edgardo Colón-Emerics Wesley, Aquinas, and 
Christian Perfection: An Ecumenical Dialogue (2009); Kenneth Loyer’s Gods Love 
Through the Spirit: The Holy Spirit in Thomas Aquinas and John Wesley (2014); Charles 
Raith ITs Aquinas and Calvin on Romans (2014); Tyler Wittman’s God and Creation in 
the Theology of Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth (2018); and the volume edited by 
Manfred Svensson and David VanDrunen, Aquinas among the Protestants (2017). 

Following renewed interest in Aquinas’ own theology came interest in his reception. 
Among Protestants, the foundations for this were laid by the historian Richard Muller 
and, in his later work, the theologian John Webster. Muller’s multi-volume history of 
Reformed scholasticism cleared away a number of faulty perceptions (Muller 2003). 
Webster began as a Barthian but grew increasingly interested in the Reformed scholas- 
tics and in Aquinas; his circle of influence—also informed by Ivor Davidson—includes 
Michael Allen, Scott Swain, Steven Duby, and Christopher Holmes. These scholars show 
serious knowledge of and appreciation for both Aquinas and the Reformed scholastics. 
Their work emphasizes that Thomistic scholasticism does not mean unbiblical rational- 
ism, but rather enters deeply into the import of the Scriptures. 

On the Catholic side, Romanus Cessario has had a significant impact in stimulating 
interest in the reception of Aquinas (see Cessario 2005; Cessario and Cuddy 2017). 
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Additionally, graduate students began to realize that scholarship on Aquinas could benefit 
from deeper attention to his earlier commentators. We think, for instance, of John Meinert's 
The Love of God Poured Out (2018); R. J. Matavas Divine Causality and Human Free Choice 
(2016); and Reginald Lynchs The Cleansing of the Heart (2017). The work of Réginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, which not too long ago was verboten due to his political errors, has 
been sympathetically retrieved by Richard Peddicord (2005) and Aidan Nichols (2008), 
and can now once again be mined for insights, with new translations of his work appearing 
regularly. Charles Morerod (1994), Joshua Hochschild (2010), and Michael O'Connor 
(2017) have, for their part, sympathetically retrieved the work of Cajetan. 

Until recently, it seemed highly unlikely that similar developments would take place 
in the Orthodox world. But the work of John Demetracopoulos and others involved in 
the Thomas de Aquino Byzantinus project together with Marcus Plested's Orthodox 
Readings of Aquinas (2012)—along with a growing recognition that much later patristic 
theology has a distinctly ‘scholastic’ tenor, especially once one arrives at the Christological 
controversies of the fifth century and the work of St Maximus the Confessor and 
St John of Damascus— suggest that things are shifting. Byzantium (unlike much mod- 
ern Orthodox theology) was not inveterately opposed to Latin scholasticism. Indeed, it 
was St Gregory Palamas' opponent, Barlaam the Calabrian, who was fiercely opposed 
to scholasticism in general and Aquinas in particular, whereas Palamas himself stood in 
along tradition of Byzantine scholasticism and shows no animosity towards the theology 
and methodology ofthe Latin West. 

Today, however, it is rare to find an Orthodox theologian drawing significantly upon 
Aquinas for constructive rather than historical purposes. The most notable exception is 
David Bentley Hart, but his employment of Aquinas has not been widely embraced 
within Orthodox circles. Moreover, while appreciating Aquinas as a philosopher, Hart 
has steered relatively clear of Aquinas as a theologian; and he has been sharply critical of 
the Thomistic commentatorial tradition, especially its Dominican exponents. Orthodox 
theologians generally prefer to remain anchored in Scripture and the Church Fathers up 
to Palamas, while few modern Orthodox theologians have much time at all for medieval 
Latin scholasticism. But there is no doubt that Aquinas has been a significant presence 
in the Orthodox past and, mutatis mutandis, may well be so again. 

During the period in which the Catholic Church insisted upon adherence to Thomas 
Aquinas thought as a marker of Catholic orthodoxy—beginning with Pope Leo XIITs 
Aeterni Patris (1878) and ending with the Second Vatican Council (1962-5)— Protestants 
and Orthodox theologians understandably reacted by distancing themselves from 
Aquinas as well as from his commentators (including his Protestant and Orthodox 
ones), who were deemed rationalists, unbiblical, and unspiritual. In this period, 
Catholics adopted a defensive policy against the inroads of theological liberalism, which 
had hugely impacted Protestant theology in nineteenth- and early-twentieth theology, 
and which also threatened Catholic theology. This defensive policy included a suspicion 
of ecumenism as a Trojan horse for liberalism. Given that leading Catholic Thomists of 
the time period showed little positive interest in Protestantism or Orthodoxy, it is 
unsurprising that a strong reaction was provoked in those traditions. Yet by the 1920s 
Catholic theologians themselves were seeking to expand Catholic theology in ecumenical 
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directions, and they sought to benefit from historical retrievals of the Church Fathers 
and from historical-critical biblical scholarship (see Kirwan 2018). These theologians 
gradually became the majority, and by the time of the Second Vatican Council this 
movement—labelled the nouvelle théologie—had taken over. Thomism essentially dis- 
appeared as a vital force within Catholic theology for a generation. 

Although this disappearance left the Catholic Church weaker in a number of ways, it 
opened the door to a Catholic Thomism that would be much more interested in and recep- 
tive to the contributions of Protestants and Orthodox. Given the depth of Aquinas’ own 
use of Scripture and the Fathers, as well as Aquinas’ profound writing on the spiritual life, 
Aquinas could be and was reread in a manner now fully open to Protestant and Orthodox 
emphases. The emergence of this ecumenical Thomism has now led to an ecumenical 
interest in the reception of Aquinas among Catholics, Orthodox, and Protestants. As 
noted above, especially significant here is the contribution of Reformed scholars who are 
retrieving the Thomistic achievements of the period of Reformed Orthodoxy. 

This is the context in which the present Oxford Handbook has taken shape. After an 
introductory chapter on the sources of Aquinas, written by Jean-Pierre Torrell, we devote 
six chapters to the late medieval receptions of Aquinas among Catholics and Orthodox. 
We then treat sixteenth-century Western receptions of Aquinas (Protestant and Catholic) 
in five chapters, followed by a chapter on sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Orthodox 
reception. After four chapters on seventeenth-century Protestant and Catholic recep- 
tions, we survey eighteenth- and nineteenth-century receptions (Protestant, Orthodox, 
and Catholic) in five chapters. The twentieth century receives ten chapters, given the 
diversity of theological movements in the past century and the need to cover philosophy 
extensively as well. Finally, we devote twelve chapters to contemporary systematic 
approaches to Aquinas, covering the main philosophical (six chapters) and theological 
(six chapters) themes for which he is best known. Our suggestion to the authors of these 
chapters was that they should highlight elements that should be present in any reception 
of Aquinas, in whatever era. But we gave these authors ample leeway to engage the topics 
of their chapters in a contemporary fashion appropriate to their own expertise. 

Our hope is that this Handbook will serve as a helpful primer for everyone who 
wishes to study Aquinas’ thought and/or the history of theology and philosophy since 
Aquinas’ day. In the present context, of which this Handbook is a fruit, Aquinas’ 
philosophy and theology are returning to some degree of prominence both within and 
beyond the Catholic tradition. But even those who do not count Aquinas among their 
primary interlocutors will find that the present Handbook stands as a valuable touch- 
stone regarding the Christian theology of the past seven centuries. Such is Thomas’ 
stature that there are few theological developments in that period on which the recep- 
tion of Thomas does not have some bearing or make some contribution to, whether by 
way of approbation or reprobation. 


SUGGESTED READING 
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CHAPTER 1 


SAINT THOMAS AND HIS 
SOURCES 
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JEAN-PIERRE TORRELL, OP 
TRANSLATED BY DAVID L. AUGUSTINE 


ACCORDING to the indications furnished in the index to the Summa theologiae and the 
Summa contra gentiles, published by the Leonine Commission (Leonine 
Commission 1948: 177-226), the list of ancient authors quoted by Thomas Aquinas— 
whether Greek or Latin, pagans or Christians, Arabs or Jews—totals 164 names. To this 
it is necessary to add the citations of Scripture, those of unidentified authors, heretics, 
the collective references to diverse schools or sects (platonici, peripatetici, stoici, donatis- 
tae...), names he only cites occasionally, liturgical citations, and the lives of saints. The 
complete list of works that Thomas could have read in their entirety has not yet been 
drawn up; however, it is certain that, despite the extent of his knowledge, he did not read 
all of them for the simple reason that he did not have all these books readily at hand. 
Most often he had to settle for what he found in the Gloss or in the existing florilegia or 
those he compiled for the Catena aurea. 

It would be futile to provide an overview of this enormous body of material, or even 
only of a few of these sources. It would be far wiser to focus on discovering how Thomas 
engages his sources. The word ‘sources’ does not have the same neutral sense for him 
that it has for us. Accordingly, his attitude toward his ‘sources’ is different from our atti- 
tude toward ours. Thomas explains his position on this subject in a few programmatic 
texts, allowing us to prioritize these sources according to the importance he accords 
them and to specify the manner in which they are appreciated. When Thomas asks if 
there is a place for human reason in the exercise of sacra doctrina, he responds in the 
affirmative, but warns against possible confusions that might arise: 


Sacra doctrina uses authorities founded on reason, only as extrinsic arguments and 
having nothing more than a probable value; while it uses the authorities of the 
canonical Scriptures in full ownership and for a diriment impediment (proprie ex 
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necessitate argumentando). As for the authorities of the other doctors of the Church, 
it uses them in full ownership but merely as probable. (STIq.1a.8ad2) 


This short text permits two observations. The first thing to note is that the term 'authori- 
ties (auctoritatibus) is used three times. The use of sources according to Thomas, as to 
his contemporaries, takes the form of a recourse to 'authorities —not solely to promin- 
ent authors, but more precisely to citations that summarize the thought of these 
authors. Thus, when he speaks of the auctoritas scripturae or of the auctoritas Augustini 
or of the auctoritas Gregorii, Thomas is in the first place thinking of a citation that is 
much more than a simple reference; rather, it is an authoritative position that must be 
taken into account. 

The second observation is that there are criteria that make it possible to correctly 
prioritize the relative importance of these diverse sources. In the first place, there are the 
authorities taken from sacred Scripture: the word of God collected in the Bible confers 
on its authors an authority that is in principle absolute. This is self-evident and justifies 
the use of the argument from authority, for if this argument is the weakest of all in 
human reason, it is, on the contrary, the most efficacious if it is based on divine revela- 
tion. In the second place, there is the authority of the Fathers of the Church when they 
comment on what has been revealed: their authority is certainly great in the domain of 
faith, but in other matters they can be mistaken. Finally, there are the authorities of 
human reason represented by the philosophers. Without giving them the same weight, 
Thomas holds these figures in high regard: when they speak the truth, they bear witness 
to the grandeur of the human spirit. Reason of itself is not contrary to faith and, as grace 
does not destroy nature, it is legitimate to have recourse to the philosophers: they are 
able to contribute to the understanding of revelation. These are the three main categor- 
ies of sources that Thomas employs. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


Scripture is the only source that has an absolute value, since it is the organ of revelation 
and the place where we find divine truth expressed in human terms. That which depends 
on Gods free will (e.g. the mystery of the Incarnation of the Word) surpasses what is 
proper to nature; things ofthis kind can be known only insofar as they are transmitted to 
us by Scripture (ST III q. 1 a. 3). For Thomas, “Holy Scripture is the rule of faith [regula 
fidei], to which no addition or subtraction can lawfully be made (ST II-II q. 1a. 9 obj. 1; 
In Sent. III d. 25 q. 1 a. 1 qc. 3 arg. 2; In Ioan. 21, 24). The credal summaries of faith likewise 
carry this weight, but this is due to the fact that they are almost exclusively composed of 
phrases drawn from sacred Scripture. Scripture has been given to us as an excellent rule 
of faith (regulam veritatis), so we must neither increase it by our additions, nor diminish 
it by our omissions, nor pervert it with bad interpretations (ST H-H q. 1 a. 9 obj. 1ad 1). 
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When we carefully keep the holy words, it is they who keep us and strengthen us in 
obedience: ‘It is necessary not only to keep the truths that have been transmitted to us in 
the sacred Scriptures, but also those taught us by the holy Doctors, who have preserved 
Sacred Scripture for us intact’ (In de divinis nominibus, cap. 2, lect. 1, no. 125). These ‘holy 
Doctors’ exercise the same office as Christ himself did on the night of his Resurrection: 


But it was from the authority of the Sacred Scriptures that He proved to them [the 
disciples on the road to Emmaus] the truth of His Resurrection, which authority is 
the basis of faith [fundamentum fidei], when He said: ‘All things must needs be ful- 
filled which are written in the Law, and in the prophets [...] concerning Me’ (ST III q. 
55 a. 5). [This reference to Scripture is so strong that Thomas even goes so far as to 
say:] And we believe the successors of the apostles and prophets only in so far as 
they tell us those things which the apostles and prophets have left in their writings. 

(De veritate q. 14 a. 10 ad 11) 


The authority of Scripture, however, must not be understood univocally. The task of the 
master who teaches is not restricted to a servile repetition of words: 


If he wishes to instruct his hearers and to lead them to understand the truth in 
question [...], the teacher must rely on reasons which lead to the root of this 
truth and lead them to know how it is that what is affirmed is true [quomodo 
sit verum]. Otherwise, were the master to determine the question solely by 
means of authorities, he would certainly convince his interlocutor that it is so, 
but his interlocutor would take away from this neither knowledge nor under- 
standing and would go away with an empty head. 

(Quodlibet IV q. 9 a. 3[18]; Torrell 2000: 150-54) 


This hypothesis would be the very negation of the goal pursued by the teacher. Now, we 
know that Thomass principal activity was to explain Scripture in accordance with his 
title as Magister in Sacra Pagina (Torrell 2015: 87-93; Chenu 1954: 213-23). Numerous 
accounts show us the manner in which Thomas, as both exegete and interpreter, behaves 
towards his principal source. In the first place, he brings to light the plurality of the 
senses of Scripture: 


The author of Holy Writ is God, in whose power it is to signify His meaning, not by 

words only (as man also can do), but also by things themselves. So, whereas in every 

other science things are signified by words, this science has the property, that the 
things signified by the words have themselves a signification. 

(ST I q. 1 a. 10; In Sent. I, Prol. a. 5; De potentia q. 4 a. 1; Quodlibet III 

q. 14 a. 1[30]; VII q. 6 aa. 1-3[14-16]; In ad Galatas cap. 4, lect. 7; Torrell 2000: 

154-7; Dahan 20092: 61-79; 2009b: 199-224; 2015: 45-70; Aillet 1993) 


This observation grounds a corollary point: if the Bible has multiple senses, it is not a 
book like any other. The intention of the principal author can go beyond the conscious 
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intention of the human author who serves as former’s instrument. From this a funda- 
mental distinction follows: 


Therefore that first signification whereby words signify things belongs to the first 
sense, the historical or literal. The second signification whereby things signified by 
words have themselves in turn another signification is called the spiritual sense, 
which is based on the literal, and presupposes it. (STI q. 1a. 10) 


With this fundamental distinction in place, we can then articulate the divisions of the 
spiritual sense: 1. Insofar as the realities of the Old Law signify those of the New, we are 
dealing with the allegorical sense (STI q. 1a. 10; Quodlibet VII q. 6, a. 2[15]); 2. Insofar as 
the realities of the New Law performed by the Head (Christ) are signs of what the Body 
(the Church) must accomplish, we have the moral sense (Quodlibet VII q. 6 a. 2[15] ad 5); 
3. Insofar as the realities of the new law themselves signify the realities of future glory, we 
are dealing with the anagogical sense (Quodlibet VII q. 6 a. 2[15] ad 5). Thomas can then 
answer the question asked in ST I q 1a. 10 in the affirmative: since God is the author of 
this book, nothing prevents the same passage from having several literal senses. Thomas 
gives the literal sense a much wider scope than we would generally be inclined to give it 
today: 


The parabolical sense is contained in the literal, for by words things are signified 
properly and figuratively. Nor is the figure itself, but that which is figured, the literal 
sense. When Scripture speaks of God's arm, the literal sense is not that God has such 
a member, but only what is signified by this member, namely operative power. 
Hence it is plain that nothing false can ever underlie the literal sense of Holy Writ. 
(ST q. 1a. 10 ad 3) 


The parabolical or metaphorical sense contained within the literal sense is therefore not 
to be confused with the allegorical sense, which consists of the three spiritual senses just 
mentioned (Expositio super Iob, cap. 1; Chardonnens 1997: 21-34). It is therefore an 
approximation to speak of four senses of Scripture. There are in fact only two—the lit- 
eral sense and the spiritual sense—with the latter being subdivided in three different 
ways. 'Ihe literal sense is so expansive that Thomas rarely needs to make what Dahan 
calls the ‘hermeneutical leap’ in order to pass over to the spiritual sense (Dahan 2002: 
xxxiii-XXxv; 2009b: 249-82; Venard 2015: 199-228). 

Thomas scriptural oeuvre has long been neglected in favour of his systematic works. 
Chenu once spoke of this neglect as a grave problem, but things have greatly changed 
since then (Roszak and Vijgen 2015; Levering and Dauphinais 2012; Levering 2014; 
Weinandy, Keating, and Yocum 2006; Dauphinais and Levering 2005; Blankenhorn 
2012). There were reasons for this difficulty, however, and these works continue to dis- 
concert readers today. The structure of university biblical courses required that the 
sacred text be followed verse by verse, with each section of the Bible parcelled out into 
several lessons, and these lessons themselves only touching on a few verses grouped 
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according to the meaning that the commentator reads in the text. Each of these lessons 
is in turn governed by three strict rules that are supposed to give a better understanding 
of the text: 1. "The divisio [which] plays a major role [...and] helps to fit the biblical text 
into the mold of logical categories’; 2. The expositio or explication of the text, the role of 
which is to draw out the intelligibility ofthe text in question; 3. The quaestio, the name of 
which is clear enough, which sometimes results from an internal or external contradic- 
tion and often takes place within the expositio in order to enable a more profound grasp 
of the lesson (Dahan 2002: xxiv-xxxiii; Rossi1994). 

This demanding mode of teaching leads into the very depths of the biblical text. This 
can be seen ifone reads the commentaries on the two epistles to the Corinthians. Several 
signs bear witness to the extreme carefulness of Thomas’s reading. He is certainly atten- 
tive to ideas and to theological instruction, but also to words, grammar, and style, to the 
difference of translations from Hebrew to Greek or from Greek to Latin. Any of his 
scriptural commentaries shows that references to an alia littera (secundum aliam lit- 
teram; aliter) belong by right to the Thomistic exegetical genre. We could draw up long 
lists of textual criticism, or of other interpretations, or of references to the language or 
Hebraic or Greek customs (Torrell 2005: 167). Thomas knows how to give the letter all 
the attention it deserves. Scholars specify which Latin text Thomas used and his occa- 
sional recourse to corrections, but they emphasize just as strongly ‘the scrupulous care 
given to the study of the proper meaning of words, his attention to grammar and style, 
and to the sense of history manifested in his concern to identify the historical details 
(Dahan 2002: xv-xviii; 2005: iv-xiv). 

Another sign of Thomass respect for the biblical text goes beyond a purely scientific 
approach. Thomass exegesis is a ‘confessing’ exegesis—that is to say, it is the exegesis ofa 
believer for whom ‘the Bible is explained by the Bible, the Word of God’ (Dahan 2005: 
xv-xxv). Thomas is neither the first nor the only exegete to approach the text in this way, 
but his scriptural citations are particularly numerous, for example those that he uses to 
illumine Paul. These citations pursue a triple objective: illustration, explication, and 
deepening. The illlustrative citation ‘prolongs and completes an annotation of a Pauline 
text’; these are the least numerous, but they are not simply decorative. The explicative 
citations illumine a verse by means of other similar verses drawn from other books of 
the Bible. The citations that deepen the text are the most numerous; pertaining to the 
doctrinal order, they most often proceed by way of verbal concordances according to a 
process found in the ‘collations’ of Super Isaiam. Specially furnished, the ‘sed contra’ are 
the privileged means for this deepening: doctrinal difficulties that arose from two seem- 
ingly contradictory verses are resolved with the help of small dossiers supporting each 
of the two verses. Thomas emphasizes the difficulty of the question, shows its complex 
character, and then gives his own solution. 

The ‘confessing’ style of Thomas the exegete can be recognized in the fact that he reads 
the Bible in the Church. The primacy he acknowledges in the scriptural argument has 
nothing to do with a defence of the Lutheran sola Scriptura before the name 
(Decker 1962: 191-221; Patfoort 1990). The evidence of this is that he inscribes himself in 
a long tradition of commentators who have followed one another since the beginning; 
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Thomas willingly admits his debt to his forebears and often appeals to them. We cannot 
enumerate them all, but the names of Augustine, Gregory, Ambrose, Jerome, Hilary, 
Chrysostom, Pseudo-Chrysostom, Origen, Pseudo-Dionysius, followed by ‘medieval’ 
authors like Boethius, Cassiodorus, and Isidore of Seville, recur frequently. That said, 
the Gloss in its diverse forms and Peter Lombard are the fundamental sources that trans- 
mit a number of other citations. Thomass constant references to the Fathers of the 
Church does not prevent him from having recourse to pagan authors. Among these, 
Aristotle even prevails over all the Fathers, the only exception being Augustine, who 
comes in first (Dahan 2002: xviii-xxiii; Vijgen 2015: 287-346). 

The Super Isaiam offers a significantly different example of Thomas's reading of the 
Bible. We find there the customary divisions and habitual procedures of medieval exe- 
gesis, but this first writing of Thomas is distinguished by two characteristics. On the 
one hand, it is a beautiful case of the ‘cursory’ reading reserved to biblical bachelors: 
despite his interest, the commentary on Isaiah is considerably shorter than those that 
will follow when Thomas becomes Magister in Sacra Pagina. On the other hand, even if 
the literal sense maintains its primacy, Thomas appeals to the spiritual sense in the 
Super Isaiam quite often. The commentary is peppered with 127 observations, drawn 
up in a hasty manner, in which the author directs the reader's attention to a particular 
point. Signalled by Nota or Notandum—sometimes in the margin, sometimes inserted 
into the text itself—these excursus serve to illumine a word or a verse through numer- 
ous other biblical passages. Called collationes, these brief stops, which are also found in 
the Super Ieremiam, are intended as preparation for personal meditation or for preach- 
ing. This method, also used by other contemporary authors, has the benefit of revealing 
the soul of the young Dominican religious (Thomas), who did not divorce intellectual 
study from his life of prayer. As compared to two other sources that we shall examine, 
Thomas’ relationship to Scripture is not impersonal; it is a living reality that can still 
nourish the reader of today (Bouthillier 1993; 1998; Torrell 2000; Wawrykow 2006; 
Keating 2006). 


THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH 


After Scripture, Thomas's second great source consists of the doctors who have 
expounded upon Scripture. The distinction Thomas institutes from the first between the 
importance of Scripture and that of the ‘other doctors, whose authority is only probable, 
rests on an incontestable foundation: 


For our faith rests upon the revelation made to the apostles and prophets who wrote 
the canonical books, and not on the revelations (if any such there are) made to other 
doctors. Hence Augustine says: Only those books of Scripture which are called canon- 
ical have I learned to hold in such honor as to believe their authors have not erred in any 
way in writing them. But other authors I so read as not to deem everything in their 
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works to be true, merely on account of their having so thought and written, whatever 
may have been their holiness and learning. (STIq.ıa.8 ad 2; Augustine, Epistle 82.1) 


It is customary to speak of the ‘Fathers of the Church’ in order to identify those doctors 
charged with explaining Scripture; Thomas was more circumspect. He is happy to speak 
of the sancti patres, but he does not mean by that patres fidei, since Christ alone can bear 
this title: “The others we can call “doctors” or “expositors” of the faith, but not “fathers” 
The title of patres being reserved to the fathers of councils, the Nicene Creed is called the 
symbolum Patrum (Expositio symboli aa. 2 and 3). Rather than ‘Fathers, Thomas speaks 
more willingly of sancti; the importance he accords them stems from the fact that they 
conserved Scripture intact (illibatam) and thereafter were able to deploy correctly what 
is contained in the articles of faith (In Sent. III d. 25 q. 2 a. 2, qc. 1 ad 5). Nevertheless, we 
cannot accord the Fathers the same weight as the Gospel. Thomas is always mindful to 
stress that ‘the Sacred Scriptures are explained in the light of the same Spirit that inspired 
them, but he adds: 


As for those things that do not belong to the faith, the doctors [expositores] have said 
many things that come from their own background and, in these matters, they can 
err. Their teaching does not have the same authority [necessitas] as we are not 
obliged to believe them. We are only obliged to believe the canonical Scripture of 
the Old and New Testament. (Quodlibet XII q. 16 a. 27 ad 1; Dahan 2007: 109-27) 


In order to determine how the authority of the Fathers of the Church is to be treated, 
Thomas provides some methodological recommendations of great weight in the Contra 
errores graecorum (= CEG). Written at the request of Pope Urban IV, this book examines 
a select number of texts contained in a certain Liber de fide Trinitatis of Greek Orthodox 
provenance (Leonine edn, vol. 40, pp. A69-A105; Torrell 2015: 169-70). Thomas exam- 
ines 112 texts drawn from 27 fathers on the following four points: the Filioque; the Roman 
primacy; azymes; Purgatory. He does not hesitate to say that he found in the Liber de fide 
Trinitatis ‘very many statements useful for expounding our faith’ (Bertrand 2013: 755-9). 
To interpret them correctly, he calls to mind the rules that make for a good 
interpretation: 


There are, in my opinion, two reasons why some of the statements of the ancient 
Greek Fathers strike our contemporaries as dubious. First, because once errors 
regarding the faith arose, the holy Doctors of the Church became more circumspect 
in the way they expounded points of faith, so as to exclude these errors. It is clear, for 
example, that the Doctors who lived before the error of Arius did not speak so 
expressly about the unity of the divine essence as the Doctors who came afterwards. 

(CEG Prologue; Torrell 2005: 400-404) 


This first example, taken from the context of the Arian crisis, is particularly pertinent 
when it comes to Christ and the Trinity. We cannot adequately assess the orthodoxy of 
the authors who came before Nicaea or Chalcedon solely in light of the later councils. 
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Nor will we accurately read Augustine’s writings on grace if we do not know that, in the 
books which he published after the Pelagian heresy, he expressed himself more pru- 
dently on the subject of free will that he had before (CEG Prologue). Thomas imple- 
ments the same principle of interpretation with respect to what Hilary of Poitiers said 
about the bodily suffering of Christ. He stresses that Hilary wrote at a time when 
Christological reflection was still in its infancy: devoting all of his care to protecting the 
divinity of Christ against the Arians, Hilary sometimes spoke as if Christ’s humanity did 
not have its whole reality (ST III q. 15 a. 5 ad 1; Torrell 2008b: 1030-33). To take into 
account other similar cases, Thomas states a general rule that he himself constantly 
practiced: 


Hence, if there are found some points in statements of the ancient Fathers not 
expressed with the caution moderns find appropriate to observe, their statements 
are not to be unduly faulted or rejected; on the other hand neither are they to be 
overextended, but reverently interpreted. (CEG Prologue) 


This respectful interpretation is the famous reverential exposition (exponere reverenter). 
This formula is found in a more or less similar form in numerous places. Again referring 
to certain opinions that can only be received with caution, Thomas says in another pas- 
sage: ‘Such a way of speaking is not to be taken too literally, but it should be piously 
expounded [pie exponenda]’ (ST I q. 34 a. 4; see too q. 93 a. 5 ad 1). Or again: “These 
phrases are not to be taken too literally, but are to be loyally explained [pie sunt exponen- 
dae], where they are used by holy doctors’ (ST III q. 4 a. 3 ad 1; Berceville 2007: 141). We 
sometimes mock this way of speaking, but are wrong to do so. The appeal to the 
historical context demonstrates well that this is not just some procedure for making the 
authors say almost anything; in Thomas, this is a true hermeneutic (Chenu 1954: 106-31; 
Congar 1973; Geenen 1975; Principe 1976; Jordan 1987; Torrell 1988). 

Poor translations and the difference in meaning among certain seemingly similar 
words is another possible reason that can inhibit a sound understanding of the texts. 
Thus the word ‘hypostasis’ and the word ‘person’ do not mean the same thing in Greek 
and in Latin. Thomas therefore states a second rule: 


It is, therefore, the task of the good translator, when translating material dealing 
with the Catholic faith, to preserve the meaning, but to adapt the mode of expres- 
sion so that it is in harmony with the idiom of the language into which he is translat- 
ing. For obviously, when anything spoken in a literary fashion in Latin is explained 
in common parlance, the explanation will be inept if it is simply word for word. All 
the more so, when anything expressed in one language is translated merely word for 
word into another, it will be no surprise if perplexity concerning the meaning of the 
original sometimes occurs. (CEG Prologue) 


A third rule consists in an appeal to the context of an author's thought. In cases where 
a passage is difficult, it would be unwise to remain at the level of its raw literalness; it 
is necessary to find out the author’s intention (intentio auctoris). The intentio is a very 
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rich term to which scholars have devoted extended treatments (Gauthier 1984: 225- 
6). For our purposes, it suffices to know that the intentio is simply what the author 
wished to say. Sometimes the purpose is corrective, as when Aristotle’s intentio is set 
against the interpretation given by Averroes (SCG II, 61); it is also a way of exculpat- 
ing an author by showing that what he means is less reprehensible than what his 
words suggest if taken literally (ST III q. 50 a. 4); again, it is a way to respond to an 
objection in an article in the Summa where the solution appeals to the intentio 
Augustini (ST I q. 79 a. 7 ad 1). This procedure shows up more than 100 times in 
Thomas: intentio Augustini (19 times), intentio Aristotelis (51 times), intentio Dionysii 
(10 times), etc. (Torrell 2005: 403-5). 

The reading of these texts allows for two observations. In the first place, among the 
authors assembled in the Index thomisticus, this vocabulary is specific to Thomas: 
nobody else employs the expression intentio Augustini or Dionysii; the exception is the 
phrase intentio Aristotelis, which is employed three times (by contrast to Thomas's 51 
times) by the commentators on the De caelo et mundo and the Politics. In the next place, 
the search for the intentio auctoris is closely bound up with the search for the truth. 
Based on a text of Augustine, an objector thought he was authorized to resort to an 
uncreated agent intellect. Thomas exculpates Augustine from this error attributed to 
him, but he does not stop there: ‘But yet in order to examine more searchingly the mean- 
ing of Augustine and what the truth is on this point, it must be noted that certain ancient 
philosophers [thought differently]? Thomas goes on to give an overview of the options 
of philosophical thought in this area: in particular, those of Plato and Aristotle. At the 
end of this overview, Thomas gives his own response, itself situated as an extension of 
this long philosophical quest (De spiritualibus creaturis, a. 10 ad 8). His recourse to the 
intentio auctoris has nothing to do with an easy way out; to understand what an author 
wished to say, we must advert to the truth of the quest on which the author in question 
had embarked and which he sought to express with a greater or lesser degree of success, 
given his intellectual heritage. This is precisely why Thomas considered himself author- 
ized to interpret or to extend Augustines thought (Sent. Metaph. I, lect. 12; Responsio de 
43 articulis, prol.). 

Thomas's reverence for the Fathers does not stop him from distancing himself from 
them as needed; this is the case, for example, with Cyril of Alexandria, when he omits 
Cyril's ninth anathema on the relation of Christ and the Spirit (ST III q. 7 a. 5). Thomas 
knew what Cyril meant, but rather than going into a lengthy clarification, he preferred 
to remain silent. He is silent, then, out of ‘reverence’; his interpretation is ‘self-distancing’ 
(Bertrand 2013: 763-5). Ihomass deportment toward Chrysostom is even better known 
and just as reserved. 


Further, Chrysostom [Hom. xlv in Matth.] expounding the text [Matt. 12:47]: Behold 
thy mother and thy brethren stand without, seeking thee, says: It is clear that they 
did this from mere vain glory. Again, on John 2:3: They have no wine, the same 
Chrysostom says that she wished to do them a favour, and raise herself in their 
esteem, by means of her Son: and perchance she succumbed to human frailty, just as 
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did His brethren when they said: ‘Manifest Thyself to the world. And a little further 
on he says: For as yet she did not believe in Him as she ought. Now it is quite clear 
that all this was sinful. Therefore the Blessed Virgin was not preserved from all sin. 

(ST III q. 27 a. 4 obj. 3) 


Thomas does not allow such insinuations. A first time, in his own Commentary on 
Matthew (ch. XI, lect. 4), he concedes that Chrysostom is partly right with regard to 
Jesus’ brethren, but disputes that these sentiments could have been those of Mary and 
affirms that she was without sin. Four years later, he is more categorical: ‘Chrysostom 
goes too far [Chrysostomus excessit]’ (ST III q. 27 a. 4 ad 3). This is a strong statement, 
but it shows that the authority of the Fathers is not unconditional for Thomas 
(Torrell 2015: 183-4). 

We cannot go into every case where we see Thomas engaged in the act of criticizing 
his sources, but we should mention two other examples that are quite clear. We of course 
know the leading role Pseudo-Dionysius plays in the transmission of the Neoplatonic 
elements of Thomass doctrine (Torrell 2015: 215-19), but he is also capable of profoundly 
modifying Dionysius’ thought while retaining his words. Without saying so explicitly, 
Thomas corrects the natural interpretation of the adage Bonum est diffusivum sui: the 
good does not diffuse itself in the manner of a necessary emanation, but rather by a vol- 
untary communication of an intelligent and free agent. The good qua good does not act 
in the manner of an efficient cause, but as a final cause that draws others toward it by the 
attraction it elicits: bonum dicitur diffusivum per modum finis (In Sent. I d. 34 q. 2 ad 4; 
Nicolas 1955; O' Rourke 1992: 213-74; Blankenhorn 2002; Andia 2013). 

Boethius does not enjoy the same authority as Dionysius, but Thomas owes much to 
him as well. Nevertheless, far from receiving everything Boethius says about alterity asa 
principle of plurality in his Trinitarian doctrine, Thomas criticizes it exactingly and uses 
it as a new point of departure, implementing the notion of alietas to express himself 
more precisely than had Boethius (Super Boetium de Trinitate, Expositio capituli primi q. 
4.a.1-4; Bertrand 2003: 684-92). 

Ihe three rules mentioned above dictate Thomas’s general attitude vis-à-vis his 
sources; we find them analogically in relation not only to the Fathers but also to ancient 
philosophers and other authors, Arabs or Jews, and even to medieval theologians. These 
rules are of capital importance, since they apply to dozens of authors (Elders 2015). But 
there are two complementary things that we must keep in mind. On the one hand, 
'homass sources are not limited to these eminent personalities; it is also necessary to 
mention all ofthe authors, more or less well known, that he has gathered together in his 
Catena aurea (some 57 Greek and 22 Latin authors). This latter work, still awaiting a 
critical edition, represents a special case among Aquinas's works. It testifies first of all to 
'homass concern constantly to expand his documentation, and at the same time it veri- 
fies the quality of his work: 


‘(Thomas) explained himself regarding the method he followed, the abbreviations 
and omissions he made; and one can verify his rigour and honesty by way of specific 
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examples: he abridges, but does not alter; the citations are literal and, therefore, 

substantial fidelity to the original is preserved. It is also known that Thomas used 

this collection as a mine for his own work and that it played a decisive role in the 
practice of his theology thereafter. 

(Torrell 2008a: 158; 2015: 181-187; van Banning 1998: cxcvi-ccvii; 

Dondaine 1952; 1963; Gy 1996) 


On the other hand, we must stress Thomass remarkable familiarity with the history of 
councils; this is important because, with the councils, the authority is displaced from 
this or that Father to that ofthe Church as a whole, and so assumes a greater authority 
(Torrell 2015: 185; Emery 1995). It has been established that Thomas Aquinas makes ref- 
erence to 27 different councils (from Nicea I to Lateran IV), in 241 passages, spread 
across 26 works; 184 passages concern the first sixecumenical councils; among these, 93 
contain literal citations of the authentic acts, while others come from different sources. 
Among the different conclusions ofthe utmost interest to which this research leads, we 
should note that: 


the reading of the ancient councils is a constant in Thomas Aquinass theological 
enterprise [... one that] is characterized by a growing intensification. [We find in the 
Tertia Pars alone] 75 different references, two-thirds of which are drawn from the 
ancient councils, pertaining to Christology. [...] Thomas seems to have been the 
only great theologian of the 13th century who used—as such and with a certain 
insistence—the dogmatic conclusions and the patristic records of the first five ecu- 
menical councils. (Morard 2005: 351-2) 


After the Fathers and the councils, we must quickly draw attention to one last type of 
source, namely, medieval theologians. Rarely named, most often evoked by a simple 
quidam, these authors obviously do not carry the same weight as the more ancient 
authors; they are fellow teachers, sometimes belonging to the same generation as 
Thomas; it is enough to mention the quarrels that will arise from Thomas's own writings 
for us to understand the level of authority that medieval theologians granted to each 
other (Torrell 2015: 377-403). The dicta of theologians are not authentica, but simply 
magistralia, and Thomas does not hesitate to say so: “This gloss is magisterial and of little 
value’ (In ad 1 Tim 5:9). The best known case is that of De spiritu et anima; this little 
anonymous writing, widely used in the thirteenth century, was sometimes attributed to 
St Augustine, but Thomas, rightly suspecting that it was of Cistercian origin, denied its 
authenticity with an increasing firmness: “That book is not Augustine’s’; “The book De 
spiritu et Anima is apocryphal [...] and there are in it many things falsely or inaccurately 
stated’ (De spiritualibus creaturis a. 3 ad 6; a. 11 ad 2; Quaestiones De anima 9 ad 11); or 
again: “That book has no authority, and so what is there written can be despised with the 
same facility as it was said’ (STI q. 77 a. 8 ad 1). These judgements are sometimes formu- 
lated in a more detailed manner, but they apply universally; even Peter Lombard does 
not escape. Thomas discusses at length Peter Lombard’s thesis on the uncreated charac- 
ter of charity and establishes the contrary indisputably (In Sent. I d. 17 q. 1 a. 1; 
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Torrell 2017: 240-46). Thomas is severe in his assessments, but he also knows how to be 
fair and appraise the weight of rational argumentation. When speaking of Hugh of St 
Victor, he can thus write: ‘Although the words of Hugh of S. Victor are those of a master, 
and have not the force of an authority, yet it may be said [...]’ (STII-IL q. 5 a.1ad1). 

These few examples will suffice for our purposes; they show that Thomas's respect for 
his sources is accompanied by a certain liberty. Everything not directly touching on the 
revealed source is subject to no other judgement than that of the truth. We will find this 
same attitude of respectful reception and alert criticism applied to the philosophers, 
even if the Christian faith sometimes requires one to deviate from them. 


THOMAS AND His PHILOSOPHICAL SOURCES 


According to Thomas, it is legitimate to make use of the ‘authorities’ of philosophers in 
sacra doctrina, but as ‘extrinsic and probable arguments’ (STI q. 1a. 8 ad 2). This caution 
does not stop him from approaching these eminent witnesses of natural reason with 
evident methodological sympathy. 

Let us take as our point of departure a fact that is too often neglected but is nevertheless 
obvious: Thomass interest in the thought of philosophers is particularly apparent in the 
status quaestionis that precede the examination of the great problems that he had to treat. 
Thus, as regards the eternity of the world (De caelo et mundo I, lect. 22), he is careful first 
to take stock ofthe opinions ofthe ancient philosophers on this question. He begins with 
the theological poets Orpheus and Hesiod, continues with Plato, Democritus, and 
Socrates, then Empedocles and Heraclitus, returns to Aristotle and Plato, and then con- 
tinues with Simplicius (a Neoplatonist) and Alexander of Aphrodisias (an Aristotelian). 
Aristotle had himself initiated this discussion, but Thomas is not afraid to pursue this 
discussion further in later thinkers (De potentia q. 3 a. 17). 

All the great questions— philosophical or theological—in Thomass works are thus 
engaged by calling to mind the major positions of others as real and living options (ST 
II q. 2a. 3; q. 18 a. 1; q 19 a. 1; ST III q. 2a. 6; cf. Torrell 2008b: 969-83, 1062-7). The most 
striking example of a discussion thus informed by the achievements of the history of 
philosophy on a specific subject is found in the De Substantiis separatis, in which this 
survey takes up 17 chapters (30 pages of the Leonine edition). The investigation runs 
from the Presocratics to the Manicheans, going through Plato and various Platonists, 
Aristotle and the Jewish thinker Ibn Gabirol (Avicebron), not to mention Christian 
thinkers like Origen (De substantiis separatis 119; De spiritualibus creaturis a. 5). The spe- 
cialists regard this book as ‘one of the most typical of Thomass writings: attentive to 
everything that the philosophical tradition can offer it, remarkable in particular for the 
‘information it exploits’ and exhibiting ‘a research [...] in full maturity, in full possession 
of its method’ (Gilson 1986: 217). The example of the commentary on De anima on the 
nature of the soul and its relation to movement is no less eloquent: Aristotle had briefly 
mentioned some opinions of the philosophers who preceded him; Thomas takes them 
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up again, but his commentary covers two whole lectiones (In De anima I 3-4 (403 b 
24-404 b 30; Leonine edn, vol. 45(1), pp. 13-21)). R.-A. Gauthier, who edited these texts, 
devoted more than 80 pages to this book's sources, and shows that ‘St. Thomas had at his 
disposal an abundance of material to comment on the De anima and he greatly bene- 
fited from the work of his predecessors’; in addition, on certain points, Thomas gives his 
readers ‘information that is surprising in terms of its precision and accuracy’ 
(Gauthier 1984: 201*-282*). 

Thomas's interest is not limited to Greek authors; he also had a long engagement with 
the Arab-language philosophers. We can count 405 explicit mentions of Avicenna, 503 
citations of Averroes, 205 citations of Arab or Jewish authors other than Avicenna and 
Averroes (including Maimonides) (Vansteenkiste 1953; 1957; 1960). Maimonides is 
familiar to Thomas for his reflections on providence and prophecy (De veritate qq. 5 and 
12; Torrell 2006; 2011; Imbach 1995). This is all the more remarkable as some of the trans- 
lations had been done quite recently. 

With regard to the manner in which Thomas reads these authors, we can take as an 
example how he conceives of the ultimate end of man. He spoke about it quite often, but 
never so explicitly as in an early work (In Sent. IV d. 49 q. 2 a. 1, resp; SCG III 5x; 
Torrell 1997b). Philosophers and theologians, he observes, diverge on this point. 
Philosophers place beatitude in the vision of separated substances, whereas theologians 
place it in the vision of God himself, nevertheless, the philosophers' solutions can help 
us to better understand the truth. Thomas then recalls the position of Al-Farabi and 
other unnamed authors; he continues with Avempace (Ibn Bájja), then Avicenna, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Averroes, before finally proposing his own solution. The 
stakes in this discussion are huge (Brenet 2006: 321-35), but what matters for our pur- 
poses is Thomass method: Thomas knows how to interrogate earlier authors; he does 
not retain everything, but is able to make use of their reflections for his own solution 
with a clear awareness of the progressive character of philosophical reflection: “The 
ancient philosophers gradually, and as it were step by step [paulatim, et quasi pedentim], 
advanced to the knowledge of truth (STI q. 44 a. 2; cf. Super Iob, Prol.; Dahan 2003). 

Led by his presupposition of goodwill towards the philosophers, Thomas takes from 
them everything that is not incompatible with the Catholic faith, according to some 
even going so far as to attribute a theory of divine providence to Aristotle (Vijgen 2007). 
In point of fact, the case of Aristotle is emblematic. The time is long since past when 
Thomas was regarded as a faithful interpreter of the thought of the Greek master. 
Historians have become increasingly critical. We, of course, recognize that Thomas’s 
commentaries are not without value, and yet he has inflected Aristotle’s teaching on a 
number of decisive points. We see this, for example, in his commentary on the Ethics, 
which is guided by the Christian idea of beatitude found in the vision of the one God, or 
in how his commentary on the “Metaphysics is oriented toward a metaphysics of being, 
which would have been entirely foreign to Aristotle. The creationism and monotheism 
of Thomas are no less foreign to Aristotle. We have known for a long time that "Thomas 
baptized Aristotle. According to other authors, his idea of political science was ‘a verit- 
able negation of Aristotelianism. ‘Even those who today want to defend Thomass 
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substantial fidelity to Aristotle must admit that it takes place by means of a “deepening 
and surpassing of Aristotle's text”’ (Torrell 2015: 303-7). 

Beyond these generalities which would tend to disqualify Aristotle in the eyes of his 
Thomist readers, it is necessary, however, to recognize his importance even in Thomas's 
most resolutely theological treatises. Aristotle is obviously not a source for the treatise 
on the Trinity, but Gilles Emery (Emery 2015: 1-28) has been able to show that he is 
nevertheless omnipresent therein by way of his method, his metaphysics of being and 
acting, his natural philosophy, his epistemology, and his logic. He has thereby contributed 
extensively to the originality of Thomas's Trinitarian theology. Serge-Thomas Bonino 
(Bonino 2015: 29-47) similarly judges that Aristotle's major contribution to Thomas and 
other medieval authors is due to the fact that his philosophy is, so to speak, a koiné—that 
is, it provides a common language and frame of reference. There is a good example of 
this with regard to Christology. Corey Barnes (Barnes 2015: 186-204) has identified 
several points of significant influence: the argument from fittingness; the principle of 
maxime tale in connection with grace and the resurrection; the axiom actiones sunt sup- 
positorum; and the notion of instrumentality vis-a-vis the humanity of Christ. These 
contributions greatly assisted Thomas in his task of unfolding and safeguarding the 
integrity of Christ's human nature in conformity with the Chalcedonian dogma. 

It would take too long to review all the points where Thomas moves away from 
Aristotle while at the same time using him as he sees fit (Emery and Levering 2015; 
Vijgen 2015). One of the most notable is the significant development to which Thomas 
subjected the Aristotelian notion of scientia in his theory of the subalternation of 
theology to the science of God and the blessed (Torrell and Bouthillier 1996: 148-50; 
Torrell 1997b: 173-6). Unlike the Fathers of the Church whom he avoids contradicting 
too openly, Thomas at times brutally dismisses Aristotle. Thus, he refuses to follow the 
latter’s psychological theory according to which two extreme passions cannot coexist at 
the same time in the same subject. If we remind Thomas of Aristotles position, given 
that he maintains that the boundless joy of the beatific vision and the height of derelic- 
tion were able to coexist in Christ in the moment of his Passion, he curtly replies that 
this does not apply in Christ's case (ST III q. 46 a. 8 ad 2; Torrell 1994: 401). Submission to 
the reality of faith prevails over Aristotle's authority. In the same way, the teaching about 
the subsistence of the Eucharistic accidents sine subjecto leads to a redefinition of acci- 
dent that, in Thomass hands, differs significantly from Aristotles conception (ST III 
q. 77 a. 1 ad 4; Torrell 1994: 401; Imbach 1996: 309-31). 

This liberty in borrowings, as well as refusing or modifying where necessary, could 
easily be found in the case of other philosophers, as we have already encountered it in 
the case of the Fathers of the Church. Thomas takes hold of the good wherever he finds 
it. Like Socrates, he dialogues with his interlocutors, and he excels at taking advantage of 
their disagreements before proposing his own solution. Whether they are dead or alive 
changes nothing in this process. His approach is the same and his conclusion similar: 
the pursuit of truth goes on. Is this eclecticism on Thomass part, as some have indeed 
claimed? If we were to harbour the impression that these are diverse borrowings more or 
less artificially assembled, the accusation might be justified; but in fact Thomas does not 
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leave what he borrows intact. As Gilson said so well (1986: 459): ‘If we concede that a 
philosophy should not be defined by the elements it borrows, but by the spirit that ani- 
mates it, we will see in this doctrine neither Plotinianism, nor Aristotelianism, but above 
all Christianity’ Thomas’s borrowings are not petty larceny. Rather, they are a kind of 
homage he renders to the authors who came before him. 

Indeed, Thomas is guided in this quest by a deep conviction that he received from a 
long tradition going back to Ambrosiaster (fourth century) and which he often recalls: 
"Quicquid enim verum a quocumque dicitur, a sancto dicitur spiritu: Every truth, no mat- 
ter by whom it is spoken, comes from the Holy Spirit? The universality of the presence 
and operation of the Spirit in this context corresponds exactly to the universality of the 
active presence of the Word to all things. Whatever may be the darkness of this world 
into which the Word has brought light by his Incarnation, Thomas elsewhere explains, 
we cannot say that any ‘man is in such darkness as to be completely devoid of divine 
light, because whatever truth is known by anyone is due to a participation in that light 
which shines in the darkness; for every truth, no matter by whom it is spoken, comes 
from the Holy Spirit (In Ioan. 1, 5; Bonino 2006).' 

It is in light of this conviction that we can understand the spirit that animates Thomas's 
approach when he turns to the non-Christian authors who came before him. When he 
encounters a truth spoken by one of them, he knows where it comes from and adopts it 
without hesitating. This attitude expresses the awareness of one who belongs to a com- 
munity of truth seekers where disinterested mutual assistance is a fundamental law: 


He shows how men assist each other to know the truth; for one man assists another 
to consider the truth in two ways—directly and indirectly. One is assisted directly by 
those who have discovered the truth; because, as has been pointed out, when each 
of our predecessors have discovered something about the truth, which is gathered 
together into one whole, he also introduces his followers to a more extensive know- 
ledge of truth. One is assisted indirectly insofar as those who have preceded us and 
who were wrong about the truth have bequeathed to their successors the occasion 
for exercising their mental powers, so that by diligent discussion the truth might be 
seen more clearly. (Sent. Metaph. II, lect. 1) 


Thus, when Thomas rejects certain positions of his predecessors or when he modifies 
them and expresses reservations about them, this must always be seen against the back- 
ground of his gratitude to them. Aristotle has paved the way, and Thomas borrows from 
him without hesitation and further amplifies the praise of his master in philosophy: 


Now it is only fitting that we should be grateful to those who have helped us attain 
so great a good as knowledge of the truth [...] not merely to those whom we think 
have found the truth and whose views we agree by following them, but also to those 


' Translators note: Citation from Thomass commentary on John is from Thomas Aquinas, 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, pt 1 (Albany, NY: Magi Books, 1980), 61. 
? Translator’s note: All citations from Sententia libri Metaphysicae are taken from dhspriory.org. 
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who, in the search for truth, have made only superficial statements, even though we 
do not follow their views; for these men too have given us something because they 
have shown us instances of actual attempts to discover the truth. [Aristotle gives the 
example of the invention of music via successive discoveries and passes from there 
to the philosophers who have enunciated the general truths about the truth of 
things.] The same thing must be said ofthose philosophers who made statements of 
universal scope about the truth of things; for we accept from certain of our prede- 
cessors whatever views about the truth of things we think are true and disregard the 
rest. Again, those from whom we accept certain views had predecessors from whom 
they in turn accepted certain views and who were the source of their information. 
(Sent. Metaph. Il, lect. 1) 


We must respect both parties, namely, those whose opinion we follow, and those 
whose opinion we reject. For both have diligently sought the truth and have aided 
us in this matter. Yet we must ‘be persuaded by the more certain, i.e., we must follow 
the opinion of those who have attained the truth with greater certitude. 

(Sent. Metaph. XL, lect. 9) 


This praise of the philosophical tradition may serve as the conclusion of this study on 
'homass attitude toward his sources. It conveys a clear awareness of the seeker’s 
involvement in a long temporal chain without which he could not enjoy the intellec- 
tual capital he has inherited. The concern to base one's arguments on the authorities of 
the past does not express a safe approach, nor an intemperate vice for documentation, 
but rather the deeply rooted and reasoned conviction of the historicity of human 
thought. Thomass relation to his sources is an aspect of his personality that has been 
misunderstood for too long. The extraordinary vitality of current research shows the 
fecundity of this approach. Thomas is justly famous for his great philosophical 
insights and his speculative genius, but the manner with which he has inserted all this 
in history is no less remarkable. 
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MEDIEVAL 
RECEPTIONS 


CHAPTER 2 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGAGEMENTS WITH 
THOMAS AQUINAS 


COREY L. BARNES 


On 7 March 1277 the bishop of Paris, Stephen Tempier, condemned 219 propositions, 
building upon and extending his 1270 condemnation of 13 propositions (Piché 1999; 
Hissette 1977). The condemned propositions concern philosophical and theological 
views derived from or related to interpretations of Aristotle and Averroes probably 
amongst members of the arts faculty at Paris, though efforts to identify these positions 
in the extant writings of arts masters have yielded few close correlations. Some contem- 
poraries of the condemnations believed Thomas Aquinas to be implicated, even if only 
indirectly. The condemnations at Oxford, promulgated by Richard Kilwardby and 
renewed by John Peckham, and the examination process instituted against Giles of 
Rome are taken as evidence of Thomas's implication insofar as both targeted Thomistic 
theses such as the unicity of substantial form (Callus 1946; Roensch 1964; 
Wielockx 1985; 1999; Thijssen 1997; Wippel 1997). Wielockx argues that the process 
against Giles targeted intellectual trends in the theology faculty, and that Tempier was 
preparing a separate process against Aquinas (Wielockx 1985; 1999). Thijssen and 
Wippel deny that Tempier was preparing a separate process against Aquinas and dispute 
that Tempier initiated the process against Giles (Thijssen 1997; Wippel 1997). Regardless 
of whether Thomas was actually, implicitly, or vicariously implicated, the general tenor 
of theological reflection shifted in the wake of Tempier’s condemnations away from the 
mode favoured and elaborated by Thomas. As Stephen Marrone argues, the anomaly 
was not in the changing conditions that yielded or framed the 1270 and 1277 condemna- 
tions ‘but rather the curious inclination towards a reputed Aristotelian purism from the 
1240s to the 12708 (Marrone 2001: 280). The 1277 condemnations were not the sole or 
even necessarily the primary cause of this shift, but they deserve mention as a marker of 
larger patterns of development, patterns that must be born in mind as we investigate 
thirteenth-century engagements with Aquinas. 
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Thomas Aquinas’ eventual importance for the Dominican Order, for scholastic 
thought, and for the Catholic intellectual tradition might lead one to suspect his recep- 
tion began from his earliest of days writing and teaching. Certainly, his philosophical 
and theological acumen was noted and appreciated in his lifetime within and beyond 
the Dominican Order, but that is not to say his particular ideas exercised an authorita- 
tive influence (Torrell 1996). Aside from several Dominican theology students treating 
Aquinas as a received authority in the Correctoria controversy, finding clear examples of 
philosophical and theological reception of Aquinas in the late thirteenth century proves 
a difficult labour. 

Accordingly, the emphasis here will be on engagements with rather than receptions of 
Aquinas, and for two reasons. First, engagement covers everything from repetitions to 
respectful reworking to strident disagreements. The very imprecision of engagement 
counts here as a virtue. Second, reception risks anachronism when applied to major 
thirteenth-century figures writing and thinking in conversation with or in response to 
Aquinas or positions closely associated with him. One can approach late thirteenth-cen- 
tury theology and philosophy as a series of overlapping and interrelated conversations 
in which Thomas Aquinas served as a founding participant. Some thinkers formulated 
their own positions in direct conversation with Thomas's ideas and arguments; others 
did so less, and mainly indirectly. Even when foundational conversation partners fall 
silent, their presence continues to influence the conversation and argumentation. This, 
at least, will be the basic contention here and a ground for considering diverse sorts of 
engagement, not all of which were explicit or even intentional. 

Within this general framing, the present investigation will treat briefly broad con- 
tours of the Correctoria controversy and attend to engagements with Aquinas in Giles of 
Rome, Siger of Brabant, Godfrey of Fontaines, and Henry of Ghent. Topics central to 
Thomas's theology and philosophy that generated controversy during and after his life 
will be the focus. These topics include questions surrounding the possibility of an eter- 
nal world, the unicity of substantial form, and the real distinction between esse and 
essentia. Focusing on these topics entertains two dangers. One is to assume—often 
against evidence—that any affirmation or criticism of either topic reflects intentional 
engagement with Thomas. Such is not always the case. Nevertheless, even when Aquinas 
himself does not serve as the direct source of later considerations, his thought often 
lurks at one remove and would be employed directly by other thinkers promoting 
adherence to Thomass teachings. The second danger implies that engagement with 
Aquinas can be reduced to these topics. Apart from controversial stances and positions, 
he reframed several theological and philosophical topics in what became standard ways 
for both supporters and detractors. 

The condemnations of 1277 have been described through a dichotomy of Aristotelianism 
and Augustinianism. The Aristotelianism at play is further characterized as radically 
Averroistic (Renan 1866). Problems abound with this dichotomy, and more recent schol- 
arship has shunned this approach in favour of alternative means for specifying the roots or 
parties of the debate. Radical or heterodox Aristotelianism in the arts faculty at Paris did 
exist and was targeted by the condemnations, but it would be a misstep to label this 
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Averroism (van Steenberghen 1966). Aside from affirmation of monopsychism, Siger of 
Brabant—often taken as the chief representative of this radical Averroism—was less an 
adherent of Averroes than of Aristotle. Van Steenberghen presents Siger’s philosophy as a 
compromise between Aristotelian natural philosophy and Neoplatonic metaphysics influ- 
enced by Proclus and Avicenna (van Steenberghen 1970; 1977). Furthermore, all parties in 
this contest regarded Augustine as a theological authority par excellence, even if they dis- 
agreed with individual positions or subjected the bishop of Hippos writings to reverential 
interpretations. The point here is simply to note that one party cannot sufficiently be 
treated as Augustinian over and against the other. Roensch reminds readers that the term 
‘Augustinianism was only coined in 1889, and that the ‘so-called Augustinianism or neo- 
Augustinianism of the mid-thirteenth century, therefore, may be defined as a broadly con- 
fused complex of heterogenous theses often erroneously accepted on the authority of St. 
Augustine, when actually derived from neo-Platonic, Jewish and Arabic sources, but gen- 
erally considered to be in accord with Catholic belief’ (Roensch 1964: 172; Piché 1999). At 
issue was less the authority of Aristotle or Augustine and more the general question of 
progressive versus conservative tendencies amongst the faculties of arts and of theology. 
The progressive tendencies certainly included judicious attention to and use of newly 
available philosophical and theological sources, but also affirmed a more circumspect 
approach to the limits of human reason and knowledge. The conservative tendencies dis- 
play marked discomfort with aspects of Aristotelian philosophy and vastly preferred 
Neoplatonic philosophical dispositions, while also resisting introduction of new sources 
and authorities. These ‘Augustinians’ defended an optimistic interpretation of human rea- 
son and its ability to deduce or demonstrate theological truths. 

Thomas Aquinas embodied central aspects of the progressive approach in his atten- 
tion to the works of Aristotle and Aristotelian interpreters—including Avicenna and 
Averroes—and in his conception of the limits of metaphysics. Scholars discussing 
Thomas’ use of new sources typically limit the scope to philosophical sources, though 
this limitation ignores his recovery and use of patristic and conciliar sources otherwise 
unused by scholastic thinkers (Morard 2005). Even ardent defenders of Aquinas largely 
or wholly ignored or declined to cite these authorities, suggesting perhaps that engaging 
sources squarely within the Christian tradition but lying outside the standard set of 
authorities deployed in scholastic argumentation was too progressive in the atmosphere 
of late thirteenth-century theology at Paris. 


THE CORRECTORIA CONTROVERSY 
AND THE CONVERSATION PARTNERS 


Before turning to the topics for consideration, a brief introduction to central figures 
will provide useful context. William de la Mare codified rivalry between Franciscans 
and Dominicans with the 1279 publication of his Correctorium fratris Thomae (The 
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Correction of Brother Thomas) (Jordan 1982). The Correctorium tackles a range of 
topics gleaned from Thomas's writings that William finds suspect. One topic regularly 
singled out by the Correctorium concerns unicity of substantial form. The 
Correctorium elicited a number of defensive responses from Dominicans who had not 
yet incepted as masters and were still in the process of theological formation ‘correct- 
ing’ Williams corrections, which the Dominicans reframed as corruptions, renaming 
Williams text the Corruptorium fratris Thomae (The Corruption of Brother Thomas) 
(Jordan 1982). 

Siger of Brabant (c.1240-84) served as master in the faculty of arts and, together with 
Boethius of Dacia, is often regarded as chief proponent of the radical philosophical 
approaches condemned in 1270 and 1277. Recent assessments counter negative judge- 
ments of Siger as a radical Averroist, and note Siger’s interactions with and uses of 
Thomass thought. As van Steenberghen argues, ‘in the perspectives of philosophy, 
Siger's system is profoundly and deliberately traditional’ (van Steenberghen 1977: 227). 
For present purposes, of greatest interest is Siger's perspective on the proper limits of 
philosophical reflection and, more specifically, the border between or overlap of phil- 
osophy and theology (van Steenberghen 1977). 

Giles of Rome (1243-1316) offers a particularly interesting case insofar as he seems to 
have studied under Aquinas during Thomass second Parisian regency (1269-72) or, at 
‘the very least he probably frequently heard Aquinas lecture and dispute during this 
time, since his own early scholarly works are strongly marked by his, frequently crit- 
ical, engagement with the Dominican master's teachings’ (Briggs 2016: 9). In the wake 
of the 1277 condemnations, a separate process targeted Giles in relation to his own 
articulation of Thomistic theses, such as unicity of substantial form. This scrutiny pre- 
vented him from incepting as master until 1285, but ultimately did not hamper his ele- 
vated stature within the Augustinian hermits or at the University of Paris 
(Wielockx 1985). Giles advocated many of the same contentious positions as Thomas, 
but often with greater qualification and based upon alternative fundamental concep- 
tions and arguments. 

Henry of Ghent (1217-93), one of the most brilliant thinkers ofthe thirteenth century 
and a pivotal figure in the transition from thirteenth- to fourteenth-century theological 
and philosophical approaches, engaged Thomas Aquinas and several of his central the- 
ses throughout his career (Wilson 1999). Henry was present when the list of 219 proposi- 
tions were gathered for condemnation in 1277 and—since he declined to condemn 
without qualification the unicity of substantial form, among other propositions—was 
himself subject to scrutiny (Wielockx 2011). On a more general note, Henry simultan- 
eously opposed the radical or heterodox Aristotelianism at least suspected amongst the 
arts faculty at Paris and the orthodox Aristotelianism of Thomas Aquinas ‘who philo- 
sophically founded the cognition of God on the analogia entis of Aristotelian metaphys- 
ics, and rejected the cosmological analogy of the Platonic-Augustinian worldview 
(Hödl 2011: 107). For all his engagements with specific arguments from Thomas, Henry's 
true or more meaningful engagement can be seen at the most fundamental or general 
level. 
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Godfrey of Fontaines (c.1250-1306/9) was another brilliant secular master oftheology 
at Paris who wrote in direct conversation with and in response to Giles of Rome and 
Henry of Ghent, though he also engaged Aquinas directly and indirectly (Wippel 1981). 
Godfrey’s famous student notebook contains various works by Thomas, including an 
important copy ofthe De aeternitate mundi, as well as texts by Siger of Brabant, Giles of 
Rome, and Henry of Ghent. Together with Henry, Godfrey opposed the mendicant 
orders with respect to privileges granted by papal bull in 1281, but this opposition did 
not foster a polemic with larger theological and philosophical views espoused by men- 
dicants such as Thomas. 


ETERNITY OF THE WORLD 


Though he had previously addressed the basic question in several works (II Sent. 1.1.5; 
SCG 11.38; De pot. 3.14; Quod. IIl.14.2; XII.6.1; ST 1.46.2), Thomas Aquinas explicitly 
entered the ongoing Parisian debates regarding the world’s eternity with his De aeterni- 
tate mundi (c.1271) (Dales 1990). Similar debates would also rage at Oxford (Brown 1991; 
Long 1998). As do other writings from his second Parisian regency, De aeternitate mundi 
confronts aspects of radical or heterodox Aristotelianism seemingly prevalent amongst 
members of the arts faculty while striving for a balance between the demands of philo- 
sophical exploration and the requirements of theological and doctrinal commitments. 
Thomas begins the treatise acknowledging that the Catholic faith holds the world to 
have begun, but he nonetheless raises the philosophical question of whether something 
could exist eternally in dependence on God as cause: “The whole question amounts to 
this, whether to be created by God according to one’s whole substance and to have no 
temporal beginning are mutually repugnant or not’ (De aeternitate mundi, 106). A series 
of arguments intends to demonstrate the possibility of an eternally created world; just as 
importantly, Thomas holds that denying such a possibility without clearly demonstrat- 
ing the logical impossibility or mutual exclusion of the concepts involved disparages 
divine omnipotence (De aeternitate mundi, 105-6; Dales 1990). 

Central texts in the Correctoria controversy addressed this general question and the 
underlying assumptions thereof. William argues in Correctorium a.6 against Thomas's 
contention (ST I.46.2) that the world’s beginning stands as a matter of faith outside the 
realm of rationally demonstrable scientific knowledge. William concedes that the 
world’s beginning cannot be decisively demonstrated propter quid but can be demon- 
strated through impossibilities following upon assumption of the world’s eternity 
(Correctorium, a.6). Correctorium, a.7 cites ST 1.46.2, where Thomas argues that in 
actions that are simultaneous, as opposed to successive, the cause need not temporally 
precede the effect. Construing creation as a simultaneous action allows for the possibil- 
ity of an eternal creation. William argues that this is not only false but also ‘very close to 
the error of those who posit that the world is eternal’ (Correctorium, a.7, Glorieux: 41). 
William’s judgement can be read either as a failure to grasp the subtleties of Thomas's 
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careful distinctions or as a practical recognition that such failure is all too easy and 
therefore introduces ill-advised danger to theological education. 

The general influence of De aeternitate mundi can be seen in such figures as Siger of 
Brabant, Boethius of Dacia, and Giles of Rome (Dales 1990). Given that Giles studied 
with Thomas when he wrote De aeternitate mundi, the text’s influence on Giles comes as 
no surprise. Giless approach to the question evolved in response to his own examin- 
ation, but he maintained a (modified) Thomistic position throughout by defending the 
integrity of philosophical reasoning in discerning what possibly could be without 
thereby undermining or otherwise questioning creedal affirmations of what is. 

Siger is typically identified as the target of Aquinas’ polemical treatises against radical or 
heterodox Aristotelianism, but Siger’s later writings indicate a shift towards more moder- 
ate interpretations of contentious philosophical positions with greater weight granted to 
creedal affirmations (van Steenberghen 1977). Aside from the political and ecclesiastical 
pressures applied to Siger from the late 1270s on, some would see Thomas’s De aeternitate 
mundi as one of the intellectual forces urging Siger’s moderation. Dales identifies three 
parties in the 1260s-1270s regarding the world’s eternity. In a group ‘moderate in their 
stance but on the left of the existing spectrum, Dales locates Thomas Aquinas, Siger of 
Brabant, and Boethius of Dacia (Dales 1990: 170). The second group includes the likes of 
Bonaventure and Peckham, who ‘did not confuse simple eternity with endless temporal 
extension but did insist that creation from nothing necessarily implied a temporal begin- 
ning’ (Dales 1990: 171). A third and more radical group insisted ‘God preceded the world 
not only by nature but also by duration, and that the non-eternity of the world could be 
proved demonstratively’ (Dales 1990: 171). To the anonymous manuscripts espousing such 
views, Dales adds Matthew of Aquasparta and Henry of Ghent. 

Debates regarding the world’s eternity are emblematic of competing conceptions of 
the permissible limits for philosophical reasoning and speculations. In his early 
Quodlibet I, Henry addresses the central questions of and several arguments from 
Thomas's De aeternitate mundi but draws the opposite conclusion (Wilson 1999). Henry 
insists it should be said ‘absolutely that the world not only began to be from time but also 
that it could not be from eternity and that this is repugnant to its nature’ (Quod. 1.7- 
8:35). He later affirms it is contrary to the nature of any creature to exist from eternity 
(Quodl. 1.7-8:39-40) and insists the acts of creation and of preservation must be 
distinguished. 

Godfrey of Fontaines possessed copies of the treatises De aeternitate mundi authored 
by Thomas Aquinas, Siger of Brabant, and Boethius of Dacia, and his own Quodlibet 1I, 
q. 3 reflects these (Dales 1990; Wippel 2001). Godfrey agrees that the fundamental ques- 
tion boils down to *whether it is repugnantto the intellect that a world created by God in 
diversity of substance can be from eternity, and quickly denies any manifest repugnance 
(Quodl. 11.3:69). Godfrey goes on to refuse any repugnance in this matter on the part of 
God and on the part of creatures. If his refusal of repugnance on God's part recalls 
Thomas in its denial of creation as a successive action, Godfrey’s refusal of repugnance 
on the part of creatures takes a decidedly un-Thomistic approach insofar as it emerges 
with a denial of any real distinction between esse and essentia (Quodl. 11.3:69-72). 
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UNICITY OF SUBSTANTIAL FORM 


Thomas defended the unicity of substantial form throughout his career and was 
throughout opposed by advocates of plurality of substantial form—largely under the 
influence of Augustine and Avicenna (Callus 1961). The question of substantial form 
often related only indirectly to theological topics, but it took on a theological dimension 
in late thirteenth-century debates regarding the number of esse in Christ and the iden- 
tity of Christ’s body in the tomb (Wawrykow 2001). The theological consequences of 
unicity or plurality of substantial form offered room for defenders of plurality to criti- 
cize their opponents as enmeshed in heresy. This was particularly clear at Oxford with 
John Peckham’s 1286 condemnations of the unicity thesis and of Richard Knapwell for 
defending it (Roensch 1964; Boureau 1999). 

Aquinas develops his particular unicity thesis through the connection of substantial 
form and act of existence such that the unicity of substantial form accounts for the exist- 
ential unity of a composite whole. Matter, he argues, acquires its actual existence insofar 
as it acquires form (ST 1.75.6). Furthermore, ‘nothing is simply one except through 
one form through which a thing (res) has esse’ (ST 1.76.3). Though Thomas's arguments 
for unicity are metaphysical, this did not mean he was unaware of specific theological 
questions or even challenges concerning it. He routinely, with the qualified exception of 
De unione a. 4, defended a single esse in Christ by virtue of the hypostatic union, arguing 
that multiple esse would divide Christ’s unity with disastrous soteriological conse- 
quences (ST IIL17.2; III Sent. 6.2.2.; Quodl. IX.2.2; CTh 212). For the vexing question of 
identifying the corpse in Christ’s tomb, Thomas appeals to the peculiar circumstances of 
the hypostatic union to identify the corpse as Christ's body. That is, even though the sub- 
stantial form of Christ's soul departed the body at death, the body remains substantially 
Christs through its continued union with the hypostasis of the Word, the ultimate and 
single metaphysical subject in Christ (ST III.50.2 and 5; Quod. 11.1.1; ITI.2.2 ad 1; IV.5). 

William de la Mare expends considerable energy in his Correctorium combatting 
unicity of substantial form as contrary to the Catholic faith, to philosophy, and to scrip- 
ture (Correctorium, a. 31, Glorieux: 129). His theological arguments highlight what he 
adjudges the heretical implications of unicity regarding Christ's body, real presence in 
the Eucharist, and even the inherence of original sin. Williams philosophical argumen- 
tation meanders through topics and succeeds more (if it does so at all) in sketching basic 
tenets of the plurality thesis than in undermining the unicity thesis. A central concern 
within this debate relates to a thing's ultimate unity. The unicity thesis, according to 
Thomas, accounts for the essential unity of a composite whole whereas the plurality the- 
sis reduces such composites to accidental unities, a consequence he finds thoroughly 
problematic. William responds that the multiple forms in human beings possess 
amongst themselves an essential order such that the intellective soul is the final form 
completing and perfecting the preceding forms and the whole (Correctorium, a. 31, 
Glorieux: 135-43). This debate reflects, among other things, competing understandings 
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of esse filtered through Arabic interpretations of Aristotle. Whereas William suggested 
rather than developed arguments, other thinkers on both sides of the debate constructed 
extensive arguments to support their views. 

Defenders of unicity argued that the substantial form accounted for a thing’s unity 
(related to unity of supposit and esse). Multiplying the substantial forms would frag- 
ment that fundamental unity such that there would no longer be an underlying meta- 
physical subject for the remaining categories (or accidents). Proponents of plurality of 
substantial form present the unicity thesis as incoherent and unable to account for the 
realities of accidents. Within this general context, thirteenth-century theologians 
engaged Thomas's unicity thesis on questions of the number of esse in Christ and the 
identity of Christ’s body in the tomb. 

With respect to Christ’s esse, defenders of unicity typically affirmed unity of esse in 
Christ, while proponents of plurality affirmed plurality of esse. Giles offers an interesting 
window into engagements with Thomas since he developed more fully and with greater 
nuance Thomas's reference to an esse secundarium in Christ in his De unione, a. 4 (Giles, 
Reportatio 111.16). Given the supposed interaction between Thomas and Giles at Paris 
during this period, it is interesting to consider the possibility of Giles influencing 
Thomas in this instance. In any case, stark opponents of unity of esse in Christ interest- 
ingly prosecuted their arguments within a framework of insistence on Christ’s unity of 
person, hypostasis, and supposit—a framework developed primarily in the thirteenth 
century by Thomas (Barnes 2014). 

The question of Christ’s body in the tomb relates directly to the question of substan- 
tial form. Pluralists reasonably held that, given the unicity thesis, the separation of 
Christ’s soul from his body would make the corpse lying in the tomb substantially differ- 
ent from Christ’s body. That is, lacking the one substantial and animating form, the 
corpse in the tomb would lack any and all unity (aside from material continuity) with 
Christ and would itself only be one through the addition of some new substantial form. 
Lack of identity between the body in Christ’s tomb and Christ’s body contravenes neces- 
sary doctrinal affirmations and falls into heresy. Thomas and later defenders of unicity 
of substantial form are not without responses to this charge. Granting a plurality of sub- 
stantial forms eliminates the problem insofar as the same corporeal form would pertain 
to Christ’s body in life and in the tomb. Scholars at Paris debated the question tenta- 
tively, demonstrating flexibility and variation over time. 

Giles defended various opinions throughout his works. In his 1277/8 De gradibus for- 
marum (or Contra gradus et pluralitates formarum), Giles agrees with Thomas that a 
composite whole possesses only one substantial form, but disagrees that the substantial 
form renders a composite whole one thing (Wilson 2014). He offers similar arguments 
in his Theoremata de esse et essentia, carefully distinguishing the substantial form from 
the form of the whole in composites (Theoremata de esse et essentia VIII), and otherwise 
betrays reservations regarding unicity in his De anima commentary (1.12.16). The 
Errores philosophorum (1.11), a work of dubious attribution, rejects unicity of substantial 
form in human beings, an approach with clear parallels in Henry. 
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Henry of Ghent suggested, wrongly as he would later acknowledge, that the masters 
at Paris who drew the list of 219 propositions condemned in 1277 judged the unicity the- 
sis to be erroneous and heretical (Wippel 1981). This suggestion relates to his intellectual 
development with respect to the question (Zavalloni 1951). In his 1276 Quodlibet I, q. 4, 
Henry takes no firm or final stand, but he subsequently expressly adopted a plurality 
thesis in his 1277 Quodlibet II, q. 2. His affirmation and articulation of a plurality thesis 
continued to change over the next several years and through various works. By 1279 
Henry seemed to support unicity of substantial form in general and on philosophical 
grounds while defending plurality of substantial form in human beings on theological 
grounds (Quod. IV.13; Maurer 1948). 

Godfrey of Fontaines displayed great care and circumspection with respect to this 
question. His Quodlibet II from 1286 examines three versions of pluralist theories 
(Quod. 11.7), finding them less probable than the unicity thesis. This is not to suggest 
that Godfrey finds the unicity thesis unproblematic; but what persuades him most 
within the debate is Thomas' contention that substantial form grants substantial being 
such that nothing with multiple substantial forms could be essentially one. As Wippel 
presents the matter, philosophical concerns urged Godfrey towards the unicity thesis, 
and he found it sufficient to answer, at least in probable fashion, the theological chal- 
lenges forwarded against it, most notably concerning Christs body in the tomb 
(Wippel 1981). Though Godfrey engages directly with Henry's arguments, his own dis- 
cussions are clearly influenced by Aquinas and by the atmosphere of suspicion regard- 
ing unicity prevailing at Paris (even though the thesis was not there condemned as it was 
at Oxford). 


REAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN ESSE AND 
ESSENTIA 


Few theses of philosophical theology are more closely identified with Thomas Aquinas 
than the real distinction between esse and essentia (Wippel 2000). Thomas Aquinas was 
hardly the first thinker to distinguish esse and essentia, and his own understanding can 
be framed, at least according to Siger of Brabant, as a middle ground between the inter- 
pretations of Avicenna and Averroes (van Steenberghen 1977; Wippel 19822). Averroes 
criticized Avicenna (perhaps unjustly) for rendering esse an accident superadded to 
essentia, and postulated instead the primacy of existence over essence (Belo 2009). 
Thomas consistently defended the real distinction such that in all creatures— that is, in 
everything other than God—esse and essentia are really distinct and enter into real com- 
position but are not therefore two separate realities or things. Esse actualizes and is 
limited by essentia. Thomas grants an expansive role to esse in the De potentia, presenting it 
as ‘the actuality of every act, and thereby the perfection of every perfection (De pot. 7.2 
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ad 9). Every created thing participates esse in a limited fashion, while God alone can be 
essentially identified with absolute and unlimited esse (Fabro 1964; te Velde 1995). 

Various approaches to the distinction between esse and essentia arose in the late thir- 
teenth century, many of which responded to Thomass formulations even if only at a 
remove. Giles of Rome again offers a useful point of departure insofar as he modified 
Aquinas' distinction and insofar as some later opponents of the real distinction 
responded to Giles rather than to Thomas. Giles advocated a starker distinction between 
esse and essentia than did Thomas and, it might fairly be said, thus understood essein a 
significantly different manner (Hocedez 1927; Nash 1950; 1957; Paulus 1942; Wippel 1981). 

Giles’s distinction between esse and essentia is sufficiently famous that some argue it 
overshadows his larger contributions to metaphysics (Pickavé 2016). Though famous, it 
has generated varying interpretations (perhaps a metaphysics of res as opposed to 
Thomas’s metaphysics of esse). At times Giles presents, or at least seems to present, esse 
and essentia as res et res (thing and thing, reality and reality) (Wippel 1981), with one of 
his more striking remarks being that ‘just as matter and quantity are two things (res), so 
also essentia and esse are two actually distinct things (duae res realiter differentes) 
(Theoremata de esse et essentia 19:134). The status of esse as res remains somewhat 
unclear, but Giles stipulates that esse does not differ from essentia according to an essen- 
tial difference (i.e. a difference between two essences). In his efforts to counter Avicenna’s 
purported view on the accidentality of esse, Giles argues esse pertains rather to the cat- 
egory of substance. Regardless of how precisely we are to interpret Giles’s specification 
of the real distinction between esse and essentia, two things remain clear. One, Giles 
viewed with some dissatisfaction Aquinas’ attempts to articulate and defend the real dis- 
tinction. Two, Giles shared with Aquinas grave concern over reducing esse to accidental 
status. 

Giless points in Disputed Questions IX and XI counter Henrys arguments in 
Quodlibet I against a real distinction (Wippel 1982b). As will be discussed shortly, Henry 
responded directly to Giles’s version of a real distinction, while Giles also responded to 
Henry. Giles shows a particular concern to articulate the real distinction as a means of 
grounding creaturely participation in esse, arguing that absence of real distinction and 
composition necessarily implies that essences possess their own existence. 

With Henry of Ghent and Godfrey of Fontaines, the landscape of discussing the rela- 
tionship of esse and essentia had expanded, though Thomas lurked in the background 
(Wippel 1982b). Henry of Ghent, building upon a legacy of Avicenna, favoured an inten- 
tional distinction between esse and essentia (Quodl. X.7). One aspect of this larger dis- 
cussion concerned the types of esse or the range of application of esse. Specifically, Henry 
focused on esse essentiae (being of essence) as a useful or even necessary interpretive 
category, one that, at root, recognizes the reality or being of essences apart from their 
concrete and historical actualization (Pickavé 2011). 

There are two main aspects to Henry's formulation of an intentional distinction 
between esse and essentia worth emphasizing here, the expanded categories of esse and 
the specification of the distinction as intentional (Paulus 1938). In terms of the latter, 
Henry posits various types of intentional distinctions, all of which share the following 
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characteristic: ‘Concepts of the same thing are intentionally distinct if each concept 
completely excludes the other or if one concept excludes the other, although the con- 
verse is not the case’ (Teske 2006: 242). Unlike distinctions of reason, intentional dis- 
tinctions imply some composition, but they do not imply the separability entailed by 
real distinctions. Henry holds that the esse of esse essentiae can only be logically distin- 
guished from the essence and is thus truly identical with it. This does not, for Henry, 
exclude creaturely participation insofar as it still depends upon divine formal causality 
(Wippel 1982b). However, when esse denotes esse existentiae (being of existence), it dif- 
fers intentionally from essence, in part because it does not add anything real to the 
essence (indicating rather a dependence on God as efficient cause). 

Henry’s arguments against a real distinction of esse and essentia directly counter 
Giless formulation of the distinction as between res et res but also counter, at least indir- 
ectly, Thomas, as evidenced by illustrations for the real distinction taken from Thomas 
rather than from Giles (Paulus 1942; 1938). In other words, Henry’s rejection of a real 
distinction and articulation of an intentional distinction between esse and essentia 
reflect engagement with Aquinas even when targeting Giles’s specific conception of a 
real distinction. Broad inclusion of Aquinas within the sphere of Henry’s critiques 
guided responses from subsequent defenders ofa real distinction. 

Godfrey of Fontaines opposed any real or intentional distinction between esse and 
essentia in favour of their identity (Quod. III.1). Though elements of the real distinction 
in Godfrey’s presentation resonate with Thomas, it seems he focused on Giles’s rendi- 
tion of the distinction (Wippel 1981). Godfrey equally rejects Henry’s intentional dis- 
tinction, regarding it as unnecessary and problematic, and maintains instead an identity 
between esse and essentia. The details of this identity deserve more attention than can 
here be given, but the main point to note is that Godfrey’s proposal engages Thomas 
(even if indirectly), Giles (even if implicitly), and Henry. That is, the debates regarding 
esse and essentia inevitably though indirectly and implicitly engaged Thomas's articula- 
tion of the real distinction as a metaphysical and theological question. Godfrey recog- 
nized the distinctive challenges facing his proposal and appealed to a ‘logical’ 
composition within creatures of potentiality and actuality even at the level of essence, 
marking a sharp distinction from the absolute simplicity of the divine nature 
(Wippel 1981). 


CONCLUSIONS 


This brief treatment of select thinkers and issues indicates the broad range of engage- 
ments with Thomas Aquinas in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. 

Thomas was read, rebuked, defended, disagreed with, selectively ignored, and select- 
ively employed in the late thirteenth century. Throughout this variation, his writings, 
theological and philosophical positions, use of sources, and arguments remained within 
and often foundational to the larger conversational project of scholasticism. Before he 
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became a received authority, Aquinas was a reader, teacher, and preacher amongst peers. 
The select thinkers and topics considered here indicate this. 

Thomas's career coincided with a disposition to Aristotle focused on fidelity to the 
Stagirites texts and arguments. Aquinas displayed such a disposition amply in defend- 
ing the integrity of philosophy and philosophical reflection through rational argumen- 
tation while noting that some truths remain categorically above human reason without 
thereby being contrary to it (SCG I.3-7). Thomas's defences of the possibility of an eter- 
nally created world and of the unicity of substantial form reflect this disposition to 
Aristotle and to philosophical reasoning more broadly. These defences also elicited 
criticism on theological grounds, and the 1277 condemnations cast something of a 
shadow over engagements with Aquinas for that very reason. 

Aside from the direct and critical rebuttals reflected in William de la Mare's 
Correctorium, much thirteenth-century engagement with Thomas remained indirect or 
mediated through the continuing development of philosophical and theological con- 
versations. Giles of Rome, Henry of Ghent, and Godfrey of Fontaines individually and 
collectively offer a glimpse of this continuing development in their engagements with 
Aquinas and with each other. Giles, Godfrey, and Siger, for example, defended the pos- 
sibility of an eternally created world, though for somewhat different reasons, while 
Henry denied the possibility. Most significant for the present purpose is that these 
thinkers approached the question through the Thomistic framing of whether eternal 
creation was repugnant or somehow involved a contradiction of terms. 

Debates regarding unicity of substantial form were coloured by the threat of condem- 
nation in Oxford, but enjoyed a modicum of latitude at Paris. Thomas staunchly 
defended unicity of substantial form largely on Aristotelian grounds, and regarded the 
plurality thesis as undermining the ontological unity of individuals. Though Thomas 
explains the identity or continuity of Christ's corpse in the tomb through appeal to 
hypostatic unity, William de la Mare and others judged the unicity thesis ill-equipped to 
address this and a host of related theological concerns. Giles defended unicity of sub- 
stantial form (at least in some works) but on different grounds from Thomas, while 
Henry and Godfrey wrote hesitatingly on the topic, seemingly pulled in opposing direc- 
tions by Thomas’s philosophical considerations and the theological concerns with uni- 
city voiced by others. 

On the relationship between esse and essentia, various opinions emerged on philo- 
sophical grounds, and late thirteenth-century reflections on a real distinction often took 
their point of departure from Giles of Rome's formulation of that real distinction rather 
than directly from Thomass own articulation of it. When Henry of Ghent and Godfrey 
of Fontaines denied any real distinction between esse and essentia, they were proxim- 
ately responding to Giles even if their arguments would apply equally to Aquinas. 

Giles, Henry, and Godfrey all engaged with Aquinas to varying degrees, in various 
ways, and on diverse topics, offering a glimpse of the larger patterns and forms accord- 
ing to which scholastic thinkers addressed each other and their contemporaries. These 
patterns and forms of address reflect an enduring conversation involving sources and 
voices from antiquity up to the scholastics themselves. Scholastics rarely named each 
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other or near-contemporaries in such debates, and there are no perfectly clear rules for 
how a predecessor shed the anonymity of quidam dicunt to become a named authority. 
In any case, outside of the polemics between Dominicans and Franciscans, Thomas had 
not achieved or maintained the status of named authority in the late thirteenth century. 
Nonetheless, as an innovative and persuasive author, he framed, shaped, and inspired 
the continuing discussions and debates of scholasticism. 
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IOANNIS POLEMIS 


THE FIRST CONTACTS OF THE BYZANTINES 
WITH THE THOUGHT OF THOMAS AQUINAS 


THE rise of Byzantine Thomism is closely connected with the Dominican establishments 
in Pera, the Genoese colony opposite Constantinople. The Dominican Guillaume Bernard 
de Gaillac, a highly active Dominican missionary, was the founder of two Dominican 
monasteries in Pera, those of St Dominic and St Catherine, and wished to translate 
into Greek the Summa theologiae (Delacroix-Besnier 1997: 185-6). He collaborated very 
closely with his brother in the monastic habit, Simon of Constantinople, and was one of 
the most important Western personalities in the East at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Arguments taken from the writings of Thomas Aquinas are incorporated in 
some of the theological works written by the Dominicans (Plested 2012: 66). Manuel 
Moschopoulos, a prominent grammarian of the early fourteenth century, in his treatise 
Against the Latins, seems to refute arguments employed in the 'anti-Greek treatises of 
the Dominicans of Pera and Constantinople. In this respect, he may be considered the 
first Greek theologian who comes into contact, albeit indirectly, with the thought of 
Thomas Aquinas (Polemis 1996: 254). Another important place that seems to have 
played a role in the propagation of scholasticism in the East is southern Italy 
(Podskalsky 1977: 177-8). Barlaam the Calabrian, who came from that region, quotes 
several extracts from the works of Thomas Aquinas in Greek. The likelihood that 
Barlaam had studied the works of Aquinas in the original seems rather remote (against 
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Papadopoulos 1967: 119). In all probability, Barlaam worked on a pre-existing transla- 
tion of Aquinas works (or, rather, short extracts from his works) in Greek. Ihe transla- 
tion in question, from which the extracts discussed by Barlaam are borrowed, seems to 
be identical or very close to the translations produced by the Dominicans of Pera 
(Sinkewicz 1982: 195, n. 6). In any case, it seems that Barlaam had no profound know- 
ledge of the work of Aquinas, limiting himself to what had come to him through the 
intermediary of the Dominicans living in Byzantium. 


THE TRANSLATIONS OF DEMETRIOS KYDONES 
AND THEIR IMPACT 


However, the real story of Thomas Aquinas’ influence on the Byzantine world 
begins with the translations of Demetrios Kydones. A scion of a prominent family 
of Thessalonike, Demetrios was a close collaborator of the emperor John VI 
Kantakouzenos. Being involved in negotiations with the Latins, Demetrios felt the need 
to learn Latin. The emperor encouraged him to do so. Demetrios, through the help of 
one the Dominican friars, the identity of whom is uncertain (Loenertz 1978: 26, n. 3), 
started to translate into Greek the Summa contra gentiles (as Against the Hellenes). That 
was a test of the linguistic skills he had already acquired. The translation was complete 
by 24 December 1354. Demetrios worked on his translation in a remarkably conscien- 
tious manner: he took care to look up all the citations of Aristotle used by Aquinas and 
to cross-check them against the original Greek text. He has left us with a description of 
how he worked on Aquinas in his Apology: 


That perfect teacher was delighted to see my progress, because he considered his 
student's achievements his own profit. Being eager to enhance my reputation and to 
strengthen my knowledge, he gave me a book to base my exercises on, as far as pos- 
sible. It was a book by a man who had surpassed with his theological endeavours all 
others who had dealt with the same subject. It is certain that no one is ignorant of 
Thomas. Because of his writings which are numerous, his ideas which are most lofty, 
his arguments which are inescapable, and through which he manages to deal with all 
subjects, he is well-known, even to those who dwell beyond the pillars of Hercules. 
The book he entrusted to me was his most perfect work, resembling a flower that 
came out of his wisdom. He ordered me to read it, desiring to give me at least an 
acquaintance with its words, like those grammarians who ask their pupils to recite 
the best parts of Homer and Hesiod; he did not expect me to understand his thought 
or to appreciate the grace of his style. But accepting that book as if it were one of my 
own works, I did not refrain from understanding whatever I read. There was no word 
that was not familiar to me. But I also managed to grasp the strength of his argu- 
ments very easily, although they were very complex and persuasive as well. Because 
ofthis, many people thought that what happened was just one of those strange miracles 
that are due to some divine dispensation. Accordingly I started to be very confident, 
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thinking that it was time to test my abilities in this matter and prove to those of 
my friends who did not believe and ridiculed me that Ihad accomplished something 
indeed. True to my own character, I also wanted to communicate to my friends all 
those things which I realized were worthy of attention. In this way I translated into 
Greek many chapters of this work, and whenever we had time, I showed them to the 
emperor. Being eager for learning, he praised my endeavours and urged me not to 
hesitate but to turn my whole attention to the translation of this book, anticipating 
that my work will be most profitable to all Greeks. I obeyed him and I happily under- 
took this labour, wishing to gratify both the emperor and all our compatriots he 
referred to. The lion is to be recognized even from his claws: Starting from a small 
part of the book—its first chapters—I managed to complete the translation. It was 
considered a very substantial achievement: as soon as the emperor received it, he 
rushed to make a copy of it. The same was done by many reverent persons who cared 
about learning something useful. Now the book of Thomas Against the Hellenes is in 
the hands of many people, contributing to the praise of its writers and greatly benefit- 
ting those who read it. (Mercati 1931: 362, l. 98-363, l. 29) 


If we are to trust Demetrios Kydones, the reactions to his translation were mixed. 
Many people admired the wisdom of Thomas and were able to appreciate the high level 
of Western learning. But the majority of his fellow Greeks were reluctant to recognize 
the importance of a work written in Latin by a heretic. Kydones did not waver in his 
resolution to go on with his studies. His acquaintance with the works of the great scho- 
lastic persuaded him of the validity of the doctrinal arguments of the Latins concerning 
the problem of Filioque and Roman primacy, and by 1357 he seems to have been con- 
verted to Catholicism. He went on with his project of translating the works of Aquinas 
into Greek. With the assistance of his brother Prochoros, who happened to be a monk in 
the monastery of Great Lavra on Mount Athos, he completed the translation of the 
Summa theologiae, the De rationibus fidei contra Saracenos, Graecos et Armenios liber ad 
cantorem Antiochenum, and the De articulis fidei et ecclesiae sacramentis ad archiepis- 
copum Panormitanum. He also translated several works of Augustine, Anselmus of 
Aosta, Ricoldo Pennini da Montecroce, and other Latin writers (Tinnefeld 1981: 70-71). 
His brother Prochoros translated some parts of the Summa theologiae (much of the 
Tertia pars, Plested 2012: 71, n. 39), the treatise of Aquinas De mundi aeternitate, and the 
introduction to Aquinas commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, all of them under the 
guidance and in collaboration with his brother (Papadopoulos 1967: 91). Kydones was 
well aware of the philosophical and literary merits of the writer whose works he trans- 
lated into Greek. Many years after the completion of his translation, he gives us a rhet- 
orical encomium of Thomas Aquinas in his Letter 333, addressed to Maximos 
Chrysoverges, like him a Roman Catholic convert. After praising the addressee of his 
letter for studying the works of Aquinas, he adds: 


The treasury of divine meanings in this man is quite extensive. It is very difficult to 
find a Christian doctrine not investigated in his works, either itself alone, or appearing 
in relation to other problems he examines and solves. It would not be a mistake to 
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consider one of his special merits the fact that he conveys the arguments that oppose 
his own position, as his opponents themselves would have rendered them; he solves 
all these arguments not in a casual manner, but in a way that even his adversaries 
could not add anything to. In this way he fortifies his argument with all proofs, using 
both the testimony of the Scriptures, which come first in all his arguments, and the 
necessary proofs that are derived from logic and philosophy, so that we may possess 
all the necessary evidence concerning what we believe as far as possible. We do not 
know anyone who employed this way of teaching in the past. Those who deal with 
demonstrable proof argue that the most important part of this science is to present the 
opposite arguments in addition to the arguments that support our thesis, proving 
them to be of no avail; in this way nothing is left to disturb us, such as a thief that 
makes his appearance suddenly and steals the truth we believed we had in our posses- 
sion, leaving us completely naked. (Loenertz 1960: 267, 10-26) 


What impresses Kydones very much is the validity of the scholastic quaestio, i.e. the 
dialectical mode of discussion producing both kinds of arguments, those supporting 
and those contradicting a given thesis, and then proceeding to a detailed discussion of 
that thesis, while at the same time systematically refuting the counter-arguments 
(Demetracopoulos 2012: 334). 

In the same letter Kydones draws Chrysoberges’ attention to two particular points: 
he completed the translation when he was still young and did not possess the neces- 
sary experience at the time; the inaccuracies of his translation may disconcert the 
reader. On the other hand, he adds that he was obliged to work from one damaged 
copy of the Latin text and did not have the opportunity to compare it with other copies 
that might have been more accurate, since Latin books were a rarity at the time 
(Loenertz 1960: 267, l. 31-268, l. 47). These two remarks prove that Kydones was aware 
even of the textual problems of Aquinas' text. The Byzantine tradition of classical 
philology, of which he was an heir, is apparent in the passage we quoted above. 

Itis worth citing another long extract from the Apology of Demetrios Kydones, where 
he explains the reactions ofthose of his compatriots who were negatively predisposed to 
whatever came from the West: 


They said that the fact that I put the works of the Latins side by side with our own 
works and urged the young people and all those who were eager of learning to 
study them and, moreover, the fact that I praised the new theories with long 
speeches, were certain proofs that I condemned the works of our fathers to obliv- 
ion; that was tantamount to declaring that we should hold in contempt the things 
of our ancestors because they were worthless and if one wished to be considered 
wise, he should keep as a treasure those things that come from abroad instead. 
They did not limit themselves in uttering those things privately, but strolled in the 
streets, spreading the false accusation that through these things I was plotting 
against our common faith and I was attempting to subvert the old customs. They 
said that 'the fact that the Latins will become emboldened and express their views 
openly and that they will be considered to be of some profit for those reading their 
works will bring about the destruction of our faith. It will be believed that we 
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decided to cut ourselves off from communion with the Latins not because we 
cared about the truth, but because we were haughty; being anxious to be victori- 
ous in the war against them we repulsed those who tried to lead us towards the 
truth. This is what they said and their views were not wholly mistaken. They only 
erred by saying that I did all these things on purpose, although in fact I did not 
even think about it. The situation, however, was as they described it, because real- 
ity itself brought about such a result. Before the appearance of my translations our 
compatriots had been influenced very much by the situation created by the old 
schism: they used to divide men of the past between Greeks and barbarians, and 
they considered whatever came from the barbarians as something silly and bad, 
believing everyone else to be no better than donkeys or bulls. They attributed all 
Greek wisdom to themselves, as if it had been an inheritance bequeathed to them 
by Plato himself and his student Aristotle, and they rejected the Latins, judging 
them to be worthy only of some weapons, and of some crude financial transac- 
tions. In the past there was no one to persuade our own people that the Latins 
were not devoid of mind, and that they were in a position to say something more 
than merely occupying themselves with those crude occupations, because the 
long duration of mutual division had made both of us ignorant of each other. But 
since my books made their appearance, all those who wanted to learn something 
good were attracted by them, because the accuracy and the density of the proofs 
had the same result as the song of the Sirens among all those who listened to 
them. But those who were full of envy and illiterate were upset that other people 
were glorious in that respect, being able to say something profitable concerning 
their own fallacies: being ignorant of the wisdom of their own ancestors, they 
believed that those powerful arguments were a Latin invention! By pretending to 
care about their inheritance, they tried to hide their envy. But if someone took 
care to investigate that matter accurately and was in a position to grasp the inner 
meaning of the foreign words, he would realize that they were products of men 
who had worked very hard in order to comprehend the complicated arguments of 
Aristotle and Plato, while our own men did not care about them at all. Therefore 
listening to them expounding those theories, they believed that these were their 
own products, being ignorant of the sources from which the Latins had drunk and 
were able to flood those who came into contact with them with the rivers of their 
proofs. (Mercati 1931: 365, l. 61-366, l. 99) 


This passage is revealing of the background to the hostile reception that the 
Byzantines reserved for Aquinas. Kydones indicates two main reasons: Byzantine preju- 
dices against the Latins and the ignorance of the Byzantines regarding the doctrines of 
Plato and Aristotle. This latter accusation is harsh: Kydones seems not to take into 
account the entire Byzantine tradition ofthe interpretation of Aristotle that goes back to 
late antiquity. In fact, he stresses the superiority of Western scholasticism, which in his 
eyes marks a revival of the study of Aristotle under a new perspective as compared with 
the sterile occupation of Byzantine scholars with the late antique interpretation of 
Aristotle. Regardless of the truth of his accusations against the Byzantine philosophers 
of his time, it is certainly to Kydones credit that he is able to recognize the value of 
Western scholasticism. 
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THE PALAMITE REACTION 


It is certainly no accident that the translation of Aquinas’ works into Greek coincides 
with the triumph of Palamism in the Byzantine church. The teaching of Gregory 
Palamas, a learned monk on Mount Athos and later archbishop of Thessalonike, pre- 
senting itself as a revival of Eastern hesychasm, affirmed the possibility for man to have 
direct experience of God even in this life through prayer, suggesting that man partici- 
pates in the divine uncreated energies of God, which are distinct from his essence. 
Palamas teaching was officially vindicated by the councils of 1341, 1347, and 1351. By the 
time of the completion of the first translation of Aquinas by Demetrios Kydones (end of 
1354), Palamism was triumphant. The Palamite movement, being a monastic phenom- 
enon in its essence, shared the traditional reservations of most monastic circles in 
Byzantium concerning the importance of profane wisdom as a legitimate path to God, 
although inferior to divine revelation. Palamas himself composed certain treatises in 
which he castigated those who devoted their lives to the study of profane authors, 
instead of focusing on the study of Holy Scripture and the Fathers of the Church. 
Kydones, who was an opponent of Palamas and his followers, realized very soon that the 
works of Aquinas were a powerful weapon against his opponents. The methodical 
application of the rules of logic to the solution of theological problems advocated by 
Western scholasticism and the ample use of the Aristotelian science that is evident on 
almost every page of Aquinas’ work clearly demonstrated the hollowness of Palamas’ 
anti-intellectual argumentation. Moreover, Aquinas, like all Western theologians, was 
adamant about one particular point that was of great interest to Kydones: God is simple. 
God is described as actus purus which implies that no artificial distinction between 
God's essence and his energies is permitted. 

The Palamites were also aware of the incompatibility of Aquinas’ doctrines with their 
teaching as recently approved by the Byzantine church. Neilos Kabasilas, a prominent 
theologian, who became archbishop of Thessalonike after Palamas, felt obliged to refute 
Aquinas’ arguments extensively in his long anti-Latin treatise. Demetrios Kydones him- 
self in his works argues that at the beginning Neilos Kabasilas was favourably disposed 
toward Aquinas; he was even willing to recognize him as a Saint (Mercati 1931: 392, n. 
53). However, Kabasilas advised Kydones not to expose himself to the wrath of the 
Church and the people, of whose stupidity he himself was well aware. We cannot verify 
the information provided by Kydones, but we have no reasons to doubt his sincerity. In 
any case, Kabasilas, whether out of conviction or because he wanted to avoid any clashes 
with the formidable establishment of the Byzantine Church, took the side of Gregory 
Palamas and decided to oppose Aquinas. Kabasilas took profit from the refutation of the 
same arguments by Barlaam the Calabrian some decades before him. Kabasilas repeats 
Barlaam’s arguments verbatim. The only difference is that Barlaam was obliged to work 
from incomplete translations of some extracts of the works of Aquinas, while Kabasilas, 
thanks to Kydones’ endeavours, had at his disposal the most important writings of the 
scholastic theologian in their entirety. 
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Kabasilas, who was a serious theologian, was unhappy with Aquinas’ undue confi- 
dence in the logic of his proofs. As we saw, Kydones considers the ability of Aquinas to 
turn the proofs of Aristotle into powerful weapons supporting the Christian faith as his 
main contribution to the enlightenment of his fellow Greeks, although some of them 
were unwilling to recognize the importance of his teaching. One of them was Kabasilas, 
who begins his investigation by arguing that demonstrations have for the theologian the 
same value that colours have for a man who is blind. He maintains that the prohibition 
of the use of demonstrations in theology is very old and goes back to the Apostles. 
Indeed, if we entrust our faith to logical demonstrations, our faith will be in vain. Christ 
gave us the Holy Spirit to guide us in all matters of faith; therefore everything else is 
superfluous. The faith of Christ was offered as a gift to all men. Some men cannot employ 
the demonstrations used by Aristotle and Aquinas. If the use of demonstrations is 
necessary, we must admit that Christ did not offer faith in him to all people, which is 
absurd. St Paul declared that the wisdom of this world was made foolish by God (1 Cor. 
1:20). Kabasilas reminds his audience of (pseudo-) Dionysius the Areopagite, who 
believes that even the doctrine of Christ’s incarnation, which is evident to all people, is 
beyond our mental capacities and can neither be explained nor described adequately. If 
this is so, then the procession of the Holy Spirit, which is a mystery even higher than 
the mystery of Christ’s incarnation, cannot be discussed on the basis of logical 
arguments. Faith and proof are in opposition to each other, as stressed by Basil of 
Caesarea. Gregory the Theologian and John Chrysostom are not willing to admit the 
use of demonstrations in matters of faith, since the first principles of theology are not 
susceptible of human demonstration. Kabasilas argues that even Thomas Aquinas 
himself in some passages of his work is reluctant to admit that logical demonstrations 
can help us find the truth about God (Candal 1945: 188, 1. 4-194, 1. 17). 

Later on Kabasilas becomes more concrete. This is how he formulates his basic 
reservations concerning Aquinas’ thesis that logical demonstrations are useful for the 
defence of the Christian religion: 


As we said, whatever is affirmed about God is double: some things can be known 
without any demonstration, while others are receptive of human arguments; how- 
ever, even in this last case demonstration does considerable damage, because even 
there only faith is necessary. Even Thomas adduces the reasons for this in his fourth 
book of his Against the Hellenes. He says many absurd things, if one wishes to quarrel 
with him, and goes as far as teaching that faith is futile in those cases where it is pos- 
sible for us to have logical demonstrations! He adds that very few were able to reach 
true faith in this way, and only after many years. And, even more importantly, those 
men were unable to reach the end of their lives relieved from any doubts, since every 
human demonstration is mixed with a certain degree of fallacy and probability, 
which is tantamount to its not being a true demonstration. According to Thomas’ 
argument, all men are in danger of losing their faith, and losing God himself. He 
believes that the passage of St Paul from his Letter to the Ephesians: ‘you must no 
longer live as the Gentiles live, in the futility of their minds; they are darkened in 
their understanding’ and the passage of Isaiah: ‘I will transform them all to men 
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taught by God’ lead us to the same conclusion. But if demonstration is harmful even 
in those teachings about God that are receptive of demonstration and is to be 
avoided, since there is a danger that we may live in the darkness of our minds and 
may not be taught by God according to his own promise, and if our faith is futile and 
something unhealthy, then it is pure madness and an undeclared war against God— 
causing the total destruction of Christian theology—to believe that the doctrines 
that were given to men through divine revelation and are beyond the limits of the 
human mind are so insignificant and unworthy to be receptive of human demon- 
stration. (Candal 1945: 196, l. 11-198, l. 11) 


Kabasilas discusses a passage from Aquinas’ Summa contra gentiles I, 4, where the 
scholastic theologian demonstrates the importance of logical examination of certain 
articles of the Christian faith that can be proved through the application of logic. 
Kabasilas is wary of such propositions. Based on Aristotle's distinction between apodic- 
tic and dialectic syllogism he argues as follows: in all apodictic syllogisms there are some 
axioms that come necessarily before the conclusion, because they are truths that may be 
known and by their nature have a certain precedence over the conclusion. However, it is 
more than evident that no apodictic syllogisms can be employed in the case of theology, 
since no hypothesis, term, axiom, or principle may be considered prior to the divine 
doctrines. By way of example, Kabasilas invokes the doctrine about the procession ofthe 
Holy Spirit: there is no way to give a logical proof that the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
only; if that were possible, we would not be able to consider God the beginning and the 
cause of everything, but would be obliged to consider as God's beginning the axiom that 
would have formed the beginning of our syllogism concerning the doctrine of the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit (Candal 1945: 200, 18-32). It is also impermissible that the 
principles of the syllogisms concerning God are drawn from the natural world percep- 
tible by our senses (Podskalsky 1977: 185). No definition can grasp the essence of God, 
because he is beyond the capacities of our mind, but a syllogism must be based on a cer- 
tain definition. Therefore, no syllogism may be applied to the triune, apophatic God. 
Kabasilas is also dismissive of the so-called dialectic demonstration: according to 
Aristotle, a dialectic demonstration has as its point of departure the so-called endoxa, 
ie. the views held by most people, which are most probable and generally admitted. 
However, in the case of the dialectic arguments employed by Thomas in support of the 
Filioque doctrine, many propositions referring to some basic doctrines of the Christian 
faith are overturned; accordingly, no dialectic demonstration may be employed in the 
discussion of theological matters (Candal 1945: 206, 1. 16-208, 1. 25). 

It is evident that the arguments of Kabasilas, which go back to Barlaam the Calabrian, 
are a clear expression of the apophatic spirit of the Eastern Church, which was unwilling 
to compromise itself by investigating the divine mysteries using a methodology that had 
clear connections with the science of logic: the true essence of the divine mystery is 
beyond all science. However, it has to be pointed out that the syllogisms of Thomas 
Aquinas, far from reaching conclusions different from the old venerable doctrines of the 
church, were used, in a rather rigorous way, as a clarification of some special problems; 
such clarification was common in both theological traditions, Eastern and Western, and 
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should not offend the sensitivities of the Byzantine theologians of the late fourteenth 
century (Williams 1999: 166). 

Kabasilas is not the only Orthodox theologian to attempt to refute the main premises 
of scholasticism as expounded in the works of Aquinas recently translated into Greek. 
The Greek manuscript Urbin. gr. 155 offers us a list of those Greek theologians who wrote 
against Thomas Aquinas (Mercati 1931: 137, n. 1). The works of George Boilas, Matthew 
Philaretos (possibly a confusion with the name of Matthew Panaretos), and Angelos 
Aidaros have not been preserved (Papadopoulos 1967: 143-4). Makarios of Ancyra, a 
well-known personality of the late fourteenth century, composed a short treatise against 
Thomas Aquinas which was published in 1692 by Patriarch Dositheos of Jerusalem 
(Fyrigos 2004: 41, n. 39). Two short treatises against Thomas Aquinas were composed by 
Matthew Angelos Panaretos (Papadopoulos 1967: 129-35; Blanchet 2012: 452-65). More 
extensive is a treatise by Kallistos Angelikoudes Melenikiotes (Rigo 1995: 251-68), 
devoted to the refutation of the Summa contra gentiles of Aquinas. Angelikoudes, who 
must have died before the end of the fourteenth century, discusses in a systematic way 
the main tenets of Thomass teaching, article by article, on the basis of the translation of 
Demetrios Kydones. Kallistos does not limit his remarks to the subject of the applicabil- 
ity of human syllogisms to theology, but undertakes the confutation of the whole theo- 
logical system of Aquinas on the basis of the doctrine of Palamas, recently approved by 
his Church as its official teaching. Kallistos lacks the sincerity of Neilos Kabasilas, and 
his knowledge is not as vast and solid as that of his predecessor. His tone is abusive and 
rude. This is how he judges Aquinas’ efforts to draw on the teaching of Aristotle when 
discussing theological matters: 


Is there something common between us Christians and Aristotle, who is so far 
removed from us that his wisdom is called profane? As we have already pointed out, 
he has been accused by us and is considered an alien to our holy church, a pagan 
Greek and a man full of the pagan Greek heresies, being their supporter. Do we have 
anything to do with him? How did you decide to introduce such a man into your 
books as a teacher, a witness and a supporter, O you (Thomas), who are an imagin- 
ary Christian, in particular in your book entitled Against the Hellenes? It is evident 
that your knowledge has been futile [cf. Rom. 1:21]. Do we really not have many 
great saints, men inspired by God? Why did you choose a Greek who is foreign to 
our faith and to our holy church? Is it not clear to everybody that you are not a 
believer of the divine doctrines of our faith, but of things mundane, that are percep- 
tible by human reasoning? (Papadopoulos 1970: 45, l. 21-46, 1. 4) 


The titles of the chapters of the work of Kallistos in the manuscripts can give us an 
idea of the variety of subjects covered by his treatise: he deals with divine wisdom, with 
divine providence; he discusses the distinction between matter and form, the problem 
of movement; he tries to prove that heaven has no soul; he deals with the problem of life 
after death and the beatitude of the blessed; and last but not least, he gives a prominent 
place to the Palamite distinction between God's essence and his energies. He considers 
the view of Aquinas that God is nothing other than his own essence as madness 
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(Papadopoulos 1970: 286, ll. 16-17). He takes pains to prove that the light of God's active 
mind is not identical to his essence as Aquinas argues (Papadopoulos 1970: 238, 2-29). 
In the last part of his work he tries to disprove the argument of Thomas Aquinas con- 
cerning the Filioque doctrine. He is eager to prove that the old argument appearing in 
the works of Aquinas that the Holy Spirit proceeds out of God in the way the divine 
love proceeds out of him is wrong (Papadopoulos 1970: 253, 15-28). Although Kallistos 
Angelikoudes seems to have had the works of Aristotle before him while discussing the 
teaching of Aquinas, he is unable to offer a coherent picture of the doctrine of his 
church and to offer serious arguments against Aquinas. He mainly tries to refute his 
opponent on the basis of the teaching of Gregory Palamas, in contrast to Neilos 
Kabasilas, who, adopting the arguments of Palamas’ opponent Barlaam the Calabrian, 
manages to discuss the main premises of Aquinas’ teaching in a more sober and sincere 
tone. 


THE RESPONSE OF DEMETRIOS KYDONES 


Demetrios Kydones was not slow to respond to the accusations levelled against 
Aquinas by his opponents. He composed an extensive treatise against Neilos 
Kabasilas, in which he tried to prove the validity of Aquinas’ syllogisms against the 
criticism of Kabasilas. This treatise is still unpublished (Podskalsky 1977: 196, n. 819), 
but Podskalsky (1977: 197-204) has offered us an extensive analysis of it. Kydones 
firmly believes that man’s faculty for thought enables him to grasp the first ideas in an 
immediate way, while at the same time, through his senses and through everyday 
experience, man can form a first impression of the truth, which can be further 
elaborated through his intelligence; thus man may reach the knowledge of the first 
principles governing his life. Syllogism is the key to man’s understanding of the 
realities which lie beyond his own realm. Through syllogism, man can understand 
what is invisible on the basis of what is visible. That is what St Paul (Rom. 1:18-20) 
urges us to do. Any rejection of the value of syllogisms is tantamount to a rejection of 
St Paul’s teaching. Man can reach God, who is beyond his mental capacities, in an 
analogical way: on the basis of created images we get a glimpse of God with our mind, 
which, though inadequate, may be used as a starting point on our way towards God. 
Kydones then embarks on a systematic refutation of Kabasilas’ objections. He points 
out that God has given to men the dialectic syllogism as his special gift in order to be 
in a position to investigate the first principles. The dialectic syllogism is the basis of 
the theological method: certain problems of theology are not beyond man’s capacity 
to grasp: this is the case with the doctrine of theodicy, or the doctrine about the 
eternity of God. Even philosophers who were not Christians were able to prove such 
axioms (Podskalsky 1977: 202). As Podskalsky points out (p. 203), Demetrios Kydones 
was able to grasp the essence of the scholastic method and to describe it in a clear and 
convincing manner. It is noteworthy that a Dialogue against Demetrios Kydones’ work 
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was written by Demetrios Chrysoloras, a friend of the emperor Manuel II Palaiologos 
(1391-1425), who tries to vindicate the positions of Neilos Kabasilas, exonerating him 
from all blame (Koutsouris 1998: 32-3; Pasiourtides 2012: 431-51). 


OTHER FOLLOWERS OF AQUINAS: PROCHOROS 
KYDONES, JOHN KYPARISSIOTES, AND 
MANUEL KALEKAS 


The brother of Demetrios Kydones, the priest and monk Prochoros, was the first to com- 
pose a work On the essence and the energies of God, the inspiration of which is clearly 
scholastic (Russell 2006: 75-91; Triantafyllopoulos 2012: 411-30). The purpose of this 
work is to refute the theories of Gregory Palamas. Prochoros also composed a short trea- 
tise on the value of syllogisms (Tinnefeld 1994: 515-27) and a longer one On the cata- 
phatic and apophatic way of theology and on the light of the Transfiguration of our Lord on 
the mountain (Polemis 2012: 327-79). In the latter, Prochoros, adopting the division of 
the chapters of the Summa contra gentiles, attempts to disprove the Palamite teaching 
that the cataphatic way of theology concerned God's uncreated energies, which are 
accessible to men even in this life. According to Prochoros, cataphatic theology deals 
with creatures (i.e. created things) which can give us an idea of God by way of analogy. 
The works of Prochoros were attacked by the ex-emperor John Kantakouzenos, who 
wrote two extensive treatises against Prochoros. In those works, Kantakouzenos adopts 
the argumentation of Neilos Kabasilas against the use of syllogisms in theological mat- 
ters, attacking (albeit indirectly) Aquinas. According to Kantakouzenos, the teaching of 
the Greek philosophers contributes neither to man’s moral improvement nor to the 
strengthening of his faith (Voordeckers-Tinnefeld 1987: 11, 27-30). Syllogisms are just 
part of the foolish (pagan) Greek wisdom (Voordeckers-Tinnefeld 1987: 13, 41-2). 
Prochoros was also attacked by the metropolitan of Nicaea Theophanes a short time 
before the council of 1368, and last but not least by the Tomos of the council of 1368. That 
council, in which the decision to canonize Gregory Palamas was taken, may be con- 
sidered the official response of the Byzantine church to Western scholasticism, as exem- 
plified by the writings of Aquinas recently translated into Greek: the bishops officially 
condemned Prochoros, quoting various passages from his work On the divine essence 
and energy, which are clearly of Thomistic inspiration (Rigo 2004: 99-134). Without cit- 
ing Thomas Aquinas by name, the Byzantine bishops condemned his teaching on the 
simplicity of God, possibly seeing in Prochoros unwillingness to make a distinction 
between Gods essence and his energies a reflection of Aquinas’ teaching on God as actus 
purus. 

One of the most prominent anti-Palamites of the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury was John Kyparissiotes. Although he never embraced the Roman Catholic faith 
officially, he was a staunch opponent of Gregory Palamas. In his treatise against Neilos 
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Kabasilas, Kyparissiotes enumerates his arguments in imitation of the structure of the 
chapters of the Summa theologiae (Polemis 2012: lxv, n. 102). An anonymous treatise, 
preserved in manuscript Vatic. gr. 1096, which was written either by John Kyparissiotes 
or by Isaac Argyros, expounds a theory on the divine names, which is also drawn from 
Thomas Aquinas (Polemis 2012: Ixiii-lxiv). 

An important theologian who followed the road of Demetrios Kydones was Manuel 
Kalekas. A friend of Kydones, he became Roman Catholic at the end of the fourteenth 
century and entered a Dominican convent in Mytilene. He wrote an extensive work 
entitled On faith and on the principles of the catholic faith which is clearly influenced by 
Aquinas (Fyrigos 2004: 46): Kalekas goes as far as to quote long extracts from Aquinas’ 
works verbatim (Papadopoulos 1967: 100-103). 


OnrHODOX THEOLOGIANS INFLUENCED 
BY AQUINAS 


Theophanes of Nicaea, personal friend of the Palamite patriarch Philotheos, who at his 
instigation composed a long treatise On the light of Tabor attacking the respective theor- 
ies of Prochoros Kydones, nevertheless was clearly influenced by Thomas Aquinas’ 
thought. His treatise On the eternity of beings follows the structure of the chapters of the 
Summa theologiae (Polemis 2000: 26*-27*). Moreover, in his treatise On the light of 
Tabor, he argues that there are three ways (or rather stages) for man to approach God. 
The first is the old way of the so-called via analogiae: through the study of creatures, 
man, relying on his natural mental faculties, is able to reach an idea of God as the creator 
ofall beings. The second stage is a combination of our natural faculties with the grace of 
God, which reveals to us certain mysteries that are not comprehended by the mind but 
must be accepted by faith. In the third stage, only divine grace is able to function, and 
man will be able to see God ‘as he really is’ (1 John 3:2). The same distinction appears at 
the beginning of the Summa contra gentiles IV, 1 (Polemis 1996: 92-3). Of course, this is 
not very far from the teaching of Palamas on the two wisdoms, the one dealing with 
mans practical needs and the other being the supernatural knowledge of things divine 
(Sopko 2005: 383). 

Nicolas Kabasilas, a nephew of Archbishop Neilos of Thessalonike, adopted a middle 
position between Palamites and anti-Palamites, avoiding taking the part of either side 
openly. However, in a short treatise where Kabasilas protests against Palamas rejection 
of the value of secular education, his familiarity with the writings of Aquinas is more 
than evident: Nicolas Kabasilas' treatise looks like a chapter ofthe Summa contra gentiles 
(first the arguments of his adversary are enumerated one by one and then their refuta- 
tion follows—always in the same order) (Polemis 1993: 159-60). Unfortunately the influ- 
ence of Aquinas on the more important works of Kabasilas has not been seriously 
examined in a systematic way. However, some scholars have pointed out that Kabasilas’ 
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views on some crucial theological problems were formed under the direct influence of 
Aquinas (Fyrigos 2004: 51). 

To conclude, it has to be admitted that the influence of the translation of Thomas 
Aquinas’ works by the brothers Demetrios and Prochoros Kydones on the intellectual 
circles of late fourteenth-century Byzantium was rather limited. Apart from the small 
circle of friends of Demetrios Kydones, who were opponents of Gregory Palamas, 
Byzantine intellectuals seem to have turned their back on Western scholasticism, even 
when they did not view it with open hostility. The cases of Theophanes of Nicaea and 
Nicolas Kabasilas seem to be exceptional. It is not until the fifteenth century that the 
influence of Aquinas on Byzantine theology becomes more profound and lasting. 


SUGGESTED READING 


For those wishing to get a better idea of the style of Kydones’ translation, there is a partial edi- 
tion of the translation by Glykofridi-Leontsini (1976). For a general overview of the place of 
Kydones translation in the frame of Byzantine intellectual history at the time, see Plested 
(2012). 
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CHAPTER 4 


DUNS SCOTUS AND 
WILLIAM OF OCKHAM 
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RICHARD CROSS 


Nor unlike modern analytic philosophy, scholastic theology was an intensely dialect- 
ical and argumentative discipline—and the two Franciscans John Duns Scotus (c.1266- 
1308) and William of Ockham (c.1287-1347) were consummate practitioners of the art. 
Other than in cases of explicit or evident agreement between two thinkers (with one 
expressly following the other), it is very hard to speak of reception in such a context, at 
least to the extent that reception involves the tacit or overt acceptance, or, minimally, 
approval, of what is received. Neither is agreement sufficient for reception: Scotus and 
Ockham agreed with Aquinas on numerous issues—but largely because these issues 
were themselves the result of the reception of some tradition antecedent to all three 
thinkers. And the agreement tends to manifest itself at the pre-theoretical level: the fur- 
ther a theory is developed, the more it is the case that divergences appear. Indeed, when 
Scotus and Ockham discuss Aquinas explicitly, it is almost always with a view to oppos- 
ing Aquinas opinions. To put the matter bluntly, I have been unable to find any major 
instance of the unreserved reception of distinctively Thomist views in either Scotus or 
Ockham. And take both tacit indifference and simple rejection to be incompatible with 
reception as such, at least in any meaningful sense. 

This is not to say that the process of thinking through an opponents theory is not 
influential on a theologian’s own view: the whole purpose of a dialectical methodology 
is for a thinker to hone and clarify their own opinions. Perhaps my chapter would best 
be labelled the ‘counter-reception of Aquinas in Scotus and Ockham: rejecting Thomist 
views as part of the process of developing their own theologies. In one way, even this 
would be to put the question of influence too strongly. Aquinas was a bit-player in 
Scotus’ dialectic; the lead role was overwhelmingly taken by the secular priest Henry of 
Ghent. Henry was active in the years 1276-91, the period between Aquinas’ death in 1274 
and the beginning of Scotus’ intellectual career in the mid-1290s. Aquinas was similarly 
a bit-player in Ockhams dialectic; for Ockham, working in the two decades immedi- 
ately after Scotus’ death, the lead role was Scotus himself. As we might expect, then, 
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given this, there is no sense of any kind of systematic engagement with Aquinas in either 
Scotus or Ockham. 

Having said all this, there is nevertheless some sense in which, even outside the rather 
narrow confines of the Dominican order, Aquinas may be said to have set a part of the 
intellectual agenda for the later thirteenth century. While Henry was largely independ- 
ent of Aquinas, it is sometimes the case that the views that Scotus criticizes, in the secu- 
lar priest Godfrey of Fontaines, the Augustinian Friar Giles of Rome, the Dominican 
Thomas of Sutton, and even in his confrere Richard of Middleton, owe their origin to 
Aquinas’ rather Aristotelian interpretation of Christian and Augustinian theology, 
although Aquinas’ views undergo considerable alteration and refinement in these later 
thinkers. And one caveat: Scotus and Ockham—following standard scholastic prac- 
tice—rarely mention their opponents by name. For instance, Scotus names Aquinas just 
six times in his massive Ordinatio (his main commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences 
and his major theological work). By way of comparison, he mentions Henry of Ghent 
almost thirty times and Godfrey of Fontaines just four. But he refers to them all more 
frequently than these numbers show. I have relied on the detective work undertaken by 
the editors of the critical editions of Scotus and Ockham for the identification of the 
sources here. 

Given all this, rather than limit myself to reception as such—something which might 
make for a very short chapter—I will give as full an account as I can of just how Scotus 
and Ockham engaged with Aquinas in more general ways, and of how Aquinas’ views fit 
into the dialectical context of significant theological and philosophical discussions in 
these two thinkers. There are manifold ways in which all three thinkers disagree with 
each other; I will focus on some of those in which Aquinas seems to have played a sig- 
nificant role in the processes by which Scotus and Ockham formed their particular 
theological positions. I consider Scotus and then Ockham, though I note instances 
where these two thinkers are in broad agreement on their readings and criticisms of 
Aquinas and try not to cover the debates more than once. (I provide a more general 
account of the ways in which key Scotist theological positions differ from Aquinas’ 
views in Cross 1999, and I explore some of Scotus’ arguments in more detail there. For 
Ockham, see Adams 1987.) 


DUNS SCOTUS 


Scotus was a thinker of prodigious originality. So among the many loci on which Scotus 
disagrees with Aquinas, a large number are such simply because Aquinas accepts what we 
might think ofas (a version of) the opinio communis, and Scotus just rejects it. For example, 
Scotus holds (arguing against Henry of Ghent, but still in contrast to Aquinas and the 
opinio communis) that being and the other transcendental concepts (concepts realized by 
everything that is or that can be), one, good, true, and concepts of the so-called pure per- 
fections, attributes possessed by both God and (some) creatures (e.g. wise), are univocal: 
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the same in all applications (Scotus, Ordinatio 1.3.1.1-2, n. 26 (3.18); cf. Aquinas, ST 1.13.5). 
Scotus’ basic worry is that a denial of the possibility of univocity will be fatal to our ability 
to reason non-fallaciously in theology, and while his argument is directed specifically 
against Henry of Ghent, it will be effective—if at all—against any such denial. (On this, 
see Williams 2003: 18-20, 26-8.) 

Another case in which Scotus rejects the opinio communis that can be found in 
Aquinas is his claim that there is an extra-mental distinction between the divine 
attributes (and between the divine essence and attributes), since (he maintains) there is 
no sense in which attributes such as wisdom and goodness could ever be the same 
attribute (Scotus, Ordinatio 1.8.1.4, nn. 191-4 (4.260-62); for the distinction between the 
essence and attributes, see nn. 194-208 (262-9)). He claims rather that there isa formal 
distinction’ between the attributes and between the essence and attributes. (Formally 
distinct items are non-identical but nevertheless really the same as each other— 
inseparable and elements of what is just one substance or hypostasis.) The opponents 
Scotus quotes are Thomas of Sutton (nn. 160-62 (231-4)) and Godfrey of Fontaines (nn. 
163-6 (4.234-9)), and (for a slightly different view) Henry of Ghent (nn. 174-6 (4.243-5)). 
In this case, it is clear that Sutton and Godfrey both hold views very close to that of 
Aquinas, according to whom terms for the divine attributes signify God, but under 
different notions, corresponding to the different ways in which the one undifferentiated 
God is represented by different creaturely perfections (Aquinas, ST 1.13.4); it is clear too 
that Aquinas was influential in their formulations of the issue. 

Conversely, there are some very particular issues on which Scotus agrees with 
Aquinas—though, by and large, even on these issues, disagreements emerge at deeper 
theoretical levels—and in the issues I consider, Scotus in any case does not take Aquinas 
as his starting point. For example, it was standard in the late thirteenth century to accept 
some version of Avicennas theory of common natures, according to which common 
natures or essences are entities that in themselves lack any kind of existence, and any 
kind of unity or multiplicity. A common nature has existence under two qualifications: 
in the soul (as a universal concept), and in extra-mental particulars, and in this latter 
case ‘has a manifold existence because of the different singulars’ (De ente 3). Scotus 
agrees, but with one significant modification: he believes that, since common natures 
count as entities, they must have some corresponding unity in themselves: specific or 
non-numerical unity, what Scotus refers to as a ‘less-than-numerical’ unity (Scotus, 
Ordinatio I1.3.1.1, n. 30 (7.402)). Again, there is no evidence that Aquinas’ version of the 
theory had any particular significance for Scotus. Both, I think, drew on the same 
Avicennian texts and the same kinds of interpretive traditions that led to similar views 
in (e.g.) Henry of Ghent and Godfrey of Fontaines, too. 

Another instructive example is the theory of the intelligible species: a content-bear- 
ing intermediary between an intellectually cognitive act—roughly, one that has as its 
content a universal, or something that can figure in a proposition—and its object. 
Aquinas was central in developing this theory, which had its origins in the optical theor- 
ies ofthe Islamic philosopher Alhazen, interpreted in the West by the Franciscan Roger 
Bacon. According to this view, objects produce images or representations of themselves, 
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inherent in the air, senses, and intellect—the last two of these explaining cognition (see 
Tachau 1988: 8; Spruit 1994: 1.81-5). Among other things, Aquinas added to the last stage 
of this theory the Aristotelian notion of abstraction—the generation of universal con- 
tent from particular representations, a process in which the intellect is not simply pas- 
sive (ST 1.85.1). 

The theory of intelligible species proved highly controversial, and thinkers as diverse 
as Godfrey of Fontaines and Henry of Ghent both rejected it. Scotus defended it; his 
defence has nothing much to do with the theory as found in Aquinas but a great deal to 
do with responding to the objections raised by Henry and Godfrey (see Scotus, 
Ordinatio 1.3.3.1, nn. 340-47 (3.205-9) for the objections, and nn. 348-78 (3.209-30) for 
replies, in the course of which Scotus’ own position emerges). And while it might seem 
as though Aquinas and Scotus are in close agreement on these matters, this unity should 
not be pressed too far. There are some deep theoretical issues related to intelligible spe- 
cies on which they differ profoundly. For example, Aquinas holds that an occurrent cog- 
nitive act is somehow an actualization of the (habitual) intelligible species (ST 1.79.6 ad 
3). Scotus does not consider this theory, but in any case holds, instead, that a cognitive 
act is a further, distinct accident of the soul, one that has the intelligible species as a par- 
tial cause (Scotus, Ordinatio 1.3.3.2, nn. 486-9 (3.289-90)). 

Whatever we make of Scotus’ view on the nature of cognitive acts, it has one strik- 
ing theoretical advantage: unlike Aquinas, Scotus is able to provide a separation of 
cognitive act and intelligible species, to allow for what he and Ockham label 'intui- 
tive cognition: the immediate cognition of an object really present to the intellect. 
The advantage is evident if we consider what Aquinas and Scotus have to say about 
the beatific vision (the context in which Scotus first developed his theory of intuitive 
cognition—for this, see Dumont 1989). For Aquinas, the theory of cognitive acts is 
parasitic on the theory of intelligible species. But in the case of the vision of God, 
there is no cognitive intermediary between the soul and God and thus no intelligible 
species representing the divine (ST L12.2). And in the absence of a species, it is hard 
to know what Aquinas might say about the nature and existence of the relevant cog- 
nitive act. Scotus' theory of cognition does not have this particular theoretical messi- 
ness. The theory of intuitive cognition also enables Scotus to give an account of the 
way in which Christ's human knowledge might increase (as suggested in Luke 2:52), 
and here he addresses Aquinas head-on. Christ experiences more and thus has an 
increasing number of intuitive cognitions (Scotus, Ordinatio IIL.14.3, nn. 111-18 
(9.467-71)). For Aquinas, all Christ can do is replicate by abstraction knowledge that 
he already has by divine illumination (ST III.12.2; see Scotus, Ordinatio II1.14.3, nn. 
98-105 (9.461-4)). Another related locus on which Scotus expressly criticizes 
Aquinas is the question of the knowledge possibly possessed by a separated soul: for 
Aquinas, the separated soul can acquire new knowledge only by divine illumination 
(ST 1.89.1); for Scotus, all that is required for intellectual cognition is the presence of 
the object to the intellect, without any need for intervening intelligible species; the 
separated soul can thus acquire knowledge directly from the external world (Scotus, 
Ordinatio IV.45.2, n. 65 (14.157-8)). 
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One of Scotus’ most striking innovations is his claim that divine simplicity is com- 
patible with some kind of non-identity in God. I mentioned this in relation to the 
divine attributes above. It was standard to claim that there is also some kind of distinc- 
tion between the divine persons, and between the items, known as personal properties, 
that distinguish the divine persons from each other. But Scotus denies that either of 
these kinds of distinction can be defended unless it is also the case that there is some 
kind of distinction between the persons and the divine substance or essence, and 
between the personal properties and the divine substance. Scotus’ discussion of the 
issue sets up a dialectic between three views: Aquinas, Henry’s, and his own. He quotes 
Aquinas: ‘ “relation really existing in God is the same as the essence in reality, differing 
from it only according to the notion of our understanding,’ whereas ‘it differs from 
essence “as it implies an ordering (respectum) to its opposite, which ordering is not 
implied by the name of essence”? (Scotus, Reportatio 1.33.1, n. 12 (Scotus 2004-8: 2:311), 
quoting Aquinas, ST 1.28.2). Henry’s view is very similar (see Scotus, Reportatio 1.33.1, 
nn. 17-18 (Scotus 2004-8: 2.313)), and Scotus replies to them both in the same way: the 
position is contradictory, because it posits that two things are the same as each other 
without being the same as a third (Scotus, Reportatio 1.33.1, nn. 14, 19 (Scotus 2004-8: 
2.312, 314)). So Scotus appeals again to his formal distinction. The relevant items, 
essence and property, are distinct (since they have different properties—shareability 
and unshareability: see Scotus, Reportatio 1.33.2, n. 66 (Scotus 2004-8: 2.331), but really 
inseparable. But they are equally actual (neither is in potency to the other), equally 
possess ‘formal being’ (neither is a merely potential being), and are not components in 
a mixture (Scotus, Reportatio 1.33.2, n. 60 (Scotus 2004-8: 2.328)). Since Scotus holds 
that composition—and thus non-simplicity—requires that one component is in 
potency to the other, it follows according to Scotus that this account is compatible with 
divine simplicity (see Scotus, Ordinatio 1.8.1.4, nn. 213-14 (2.271-2)). So there is an 
extra-mental distinction between the divine essence and personal property, and this 
extra-mental distinction grounds the extra-mental distinction between the three per- 
sons and the divine substance. 

The formal distinction crops up again in another issue on which Scotus confronts 
Aquinas directly: the individuation of angels. The opinio communis—albeit one that had 
been condemned by Stephen Tempier, bishop of Paris, in 1277, three years after Aquinas’ 
death—was that there could not be more than one angel in any given angelic species (for 
Aquinas’ view, see ST I.50.4; for the condemnation, see Denifle and Chatelain 1889-97: 
1.549, 554 (arts 96 and 191)). The reason for the opinion is the Aristotelian one that indi- 
viduation of items within a species is by matter, or matter with quantity. But angels do 
not include matter and thus do not include quantity. In his discussion of individuation, 
Scotus includes a long treatment of—and rejection of—the views that individuation is 
by matter or by quantity. He quotes or exposits texts from both Godfrey (frequently) 
and Aquinas (two or three times) in support of the quantity theory (he uses Godfrey at 
Ordinatio I1.3.1.4, nn. 71-2, 74, 84; Ordinatio 11.3.1.5-6, nn. 148-54 (3.423-6, 431-2, 466- 
8); and Aquinas at Ordinatio 11.3.1.4, nn. 73, (perhaps) 99, and 103 (3.425, 439, 102-3)), 
and, for good measure, gives a different version of the same opinion as defended in Giles 
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of Rome (Scotus, Ordinatio 1L.3.1.4, n. 93 (3.436-7)). Scotus notes that all of these 
thinkers—that is, those who 'say...that the principle of individuation is quantity or 
matter’— would as a consequence according to this reply negatively to this question, 
namely, that there cannot be many angels in the same species’ (Scotus, Ordinatio II.3.1.7, 
n. 225 (3.498-9)) But Scotus argues extensively against this view on individuation, and 
thus takes himself to have ‘disproved the basis of this opinion on angelic individuation 
(n. 226 (3.499); for some of the arguments against the opponents' views, see Cross 1998: 
95-100). Rather, Scotus claims, individuation is by thisness or haecceity—a non-repeat- 
able form that explains why individuals are not repeatable in the way that common 
natures or specific kinds are, and that can be had by immaterial substances as much as 
material ones. Such haecceities are formally distinct from the instances of the common 
nature that they individuate (see Scotus, Ordinatio 11.3.1.5-6, nn. 168-88 (3.474-84); for 
a helpful introduction, see Williams 2003: 100-128). And haecceities—if they can 
explain individuation at all—can certainly explain angelic individuation. So there can 
be more than one angel ofa given kind (Scotus, Ordinatio Il.3.1.7, n. 227 (3.500)). 

This was notan isolated instance of a proposition from Aquinas falling foul of ecclesi- 
astical censure— Stephen Tempier condemned an assortment of some 219 more or less 
Aristotelian propositions in 1277, and of these some 15 can be found explicitly in Aquinas. 
As in the case of angelic individuation, those cases in which Scotus disagrees with 
Aquinas—whether or not they can be found in the 1277 condemnation—are all cases for 
which he takes himselfto have good theoretical reasons in favour ofhis view, and against 
those of Aquinas. One issue that emerges directly from the 1277 condemnation is that of 
angelic location. According to Aquinas, angelic presence is reducible to angelic activity: 
what it is for an angel to be located somewhere is for its effect is to be located at that place 
(ST 1.52.1; Scotus, Ordinatio IL.2.1.1-2, nn. 198-201 (7.243-5)). But this view was con- 
demned by Tempier (Denifle and Chatelain 1.554 (art. 204)). Scotus charges Aquinas 
with inconsistency: Aquinas does not adopt such a reductionist account of divine imma- 
terial presence (according to Scotus interpretation); hence, by generalization, he should 
not adopt a reductionist account of angelic immaterial presence either (Scotus, 
Ordinatio 11.2.1.1-2, n. 204 (7.246-248), following closely the discussion in SCG III.68; 
for discussion see Cross 2016a). (Scotus considers, too, another view similar to that of 
Aquinas, defended by Henry of Ghent: Ordinatio II.2.1.1, nn. 202-3 (7.245-6.)) 

One position distinctively associated with Aquinas is the beliefthat there is no contra- 
diction in supposing that the world was both created and lacked a beginning (ST 1.46.1- 
3). Aquinas took this view against Bonaventure, who held that the finite age of the 
universe could be demonstrated; Bonaventures line was later defended with some 
sophistication by Henry of Ghent. Scotus discusses the issue in terms of a complex dis- 
putation between Aquinas and Henry. Scotus gives a sequence of arguments in favour 
of, and against, each view (Scotus, Ordinatio 11.1.3, nn. 102-29 (7.52-64)). He then shows 
how someone holding Henry's view might reply to the arguments in favour of Aquinas 
view (nn. 130-54 (7.65-77)) and how someone holding Aquinas’ view might reply to the 
arguments in favour of Henry's view (nn. 154-72 (7.77-87)). In short, he gives no argu- 
ments on either side that he regards as decisive. He is not quite agnostic, however. At one 
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point he claims that Aquinas’ opinion is stronger, for three reasons: there is ‘no contra- 
diction in these terms, “other than God” and “being sempiternal (i.e. lacking beginning 
and end)”; the Bonaventurean arguments that attempt to show other kinds of contra- 
diction do so only in particular cases, not generally; and the arguments about the impos- 
sibility of an infinitely old universe would also show that the universe must come to an 
end (which, of course, no one accepted) (n. 154 (7.77-8)). So here, it seems, Scotus mar- 
ginally inclines towards Aquinas’ view against that of Henry and his own great 
Franciscan predecessor. But he cannot be said to embrace it enthusiastically. 

A significant thirteenth-century scholastic debate on which Scotus takes a side 
opposed to Aquinas is the question of the number of substantial forms a human being 
has. Aquinas follows solid Aristotelian principles in supposing that the mark of a sub- 
stance (rather than, say, some kind of accidental unity) is that it can have just one sub- 
stantial form (ST 1.76.3, reported by Scotus at Ordinatio IV.11.1.2.1, nn. 182-6 (12.232-4)). 
This Aristotelian view was condemned by Robert Kilwardby, archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 1277, since—supposing that the soul is the form of the body and that death consists in 
the separation of soul and body—it would result in the belief that the dead body in the 
tomb during the triduum could not be Christ’s body (Denifle and Chatelain 1.559 (art. 13 
‘in naturalibus’)). In any case, Scotus believes himself to have good philosophical argu- 
ments against the so-called ‘unicity’ thesis. He sets up the discussion as a dialectic 
between Aquinas, Henry, and himself. Having given Aquinas’ arguments, he notes that 
Henry accepts these arguments in all cases other than that of human beings, since the 
arguments apply only in the case of a being that has one kind of cause: a human being’s 
body is caused by their parents, but their soul by God, and hence Aquinas’ arguments 
have no force (nn. 207-14, 217-20 (12.240-42, 244-5)); on the contrary, two kinds of 
agents require two kinds of form in the effect—a bodily form for the body and in add- 
ition the rational soul (nn. 215-16 (12.243-4)). (On this, see Cross 1998: 55-62.) 

Against Aquinas, Scotus twice mentions the theological problems just alluded to (nn. 
189-90; 286 (12.255-6)). Aquinas had tried to circumvent the objection about Christ's 
dead body by arguing that in Christ’s case the body’s continued union with the divine 
person was sufficient to explain its identity over death (ST III.50.5). Scotus objects: con- 
tinuity of person is not sufficient. Christ, after all, could have assumed a different body 
during the triduum, and that possibility is inconsistent with Aquinas’ fall-back position 
(n. 287 (12.268)). Scotus proposes some philosophical arguments too. For example, in 
general a body (though not the living substance) survives death. But continuity over 
time requires continuity of substantial form—in this case, a bodily form that is the sub- 
stantial form of the human body, dead or alive (n. 280 (12.265)). And the same body per- 
sists even given radically different causes of death (n. 227 (12.247)). Scotus’ objection to 
Henry’s view is that all living substances—not just human beings—require more than 
one substantial form. And the arguments just given would, if successful, be sufficient to 
show this. (For Ockhams related treatment of Aquinas’ views, see Quodlibeta IL10 and 
IL.11 (9.156-64).) Scotus disagrees, too, with Aquinas’ attempts to show that the human 
soul is immaterial and immortal (see Cross 2003), and with Aquinas’ attempt to show 
that prime matter is pure potency (see Cross 1998: 17-26). (Ockham deals with the first 
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point without reference to Aquinas: see Quodlibeta 1.10 (9.62-4). For the second, see 
Adams 1987: 2.639-47.) 

As we have seen, Scotus and Aquinas agree that the intellect can cognize universals. 
But they disagree on some of the details. In particular, Scotus rejects Aquinas’ view on 
the so-called ‘first’ object of the human intellect: very roughly, the most general charac- 
teristic somehow shared by all things that the human intellect can cognize. The issue is 
supposed to provide an answer to the following question: what kinds of thing in general 
can the intellect naturally cognize? A natural answer might be, ‘material objects: This 
answer, roughly, is that of Aquinas, who argued that the first object of the intellect is the 
quiddity (or essence) of material substance (ST 1.84.7). Scotus considers Aquinas view 
along with that of Henry of Ghent (for Aquinas, see Scotus, Ordinatio 1.3.1.3, nn. 110-12 
(3.69-70); for Henry, n. 125 (3.78)), who held that God is the first object of the intellect: 
according to Henry, given the Aristotelian principle that ‘as a thing is related to being 
(esse), so it is related to cognition, and the causal order between God and creatures such 
that ‘there is no being through participation other than from a being that does not par- 
ticipate, it follows that no being-through-participation ‘is known unless the unpartici- 
pated being is first known: (n. 109 (3.69)). Henry does not mean that we need explicit 
knowledge of God, but rather that our knowledge of creatures contains some kind of 
inchoate knowledge of God as a precondition. 

Scotus argues, against Aquinas, that Aquinas view ‘could not be held by a theologian, 
since no intellect can know something not included under its first object —and thus, on 
Aquinas view, no human intellect could have knowledge of God (other than what can 
be derived from its knowledge of creatures: so beatific knowledge is, on this reading, 
excluded) (n. 113 (3.70)). Aquinas holds that the intellect can have supernatural know- 
ledge of God given a special additional divine gift, the light of glory' (n. 114 (3.71); see 
Aquinas, ST 1.12.5). Scotus responds that if the intellect is apt to cognize only a certain 
sort of object, no amount of fixing can make it cognize something else (n. 114 (3.71); on 
this, see Cross 2012). Against Henry, Scotus argues that the natural object of an intellect 
must be directly accessible, and accessible to it under purely natural conditions, whereas 
God is naturally accessible only under general notions derived from creatures (n. 126 
(3.79)). If Scotus is right, Aquinas’ view allows too little: that God cannot be known 
directly at all; Henry's too much: that God could be directly accessible even in our purely 
natural condition. 

Scotus proposes instead that the first object of the human intellect is being: what the 
intellect naturally knows are beings. Which beings it knows, of course, depends on its 
circumstances: an intellect with immediate access to the divine essence, for example, 
would or at least could know the divine essence directly; one without such access could 
not. Scotus holds that this solution is only available to someone who accepts the univoc- 
ity of being: as he puts it, ‘if being is posited to be equivocal in the created and uncreated, 
or to substance and accident, then it does not seem that anything could be posited to be 
the first object ofthe intellect’ (n. 129 (3.80)). 

Scotus, of course, was a Franciscan, but it is hard to talk about Franciscan traditions of 
theology in relation to Scotus, since he fundamentally transformed so many of the ideas 
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that he encountered. Still, one obvious line of continuity with earlier Franciscan thought 
is the stress Scotus places on the will and its absolute freedom. One way in which this 
plays out in his reading of Aquinas has to do with the correct understanding of the goal 
of human existence. All sides agree that this goal is beatitude, and (almost) all agree that 
beatitude is fundamentally some kind of intellectual activity. But is it a cognitive activity 
or an appetitive one? According to Aquinas, it is cognitive, because the only available 
acts of the will are either desire (for what is absent) or ‘rest in the goal, an act that is pos- 
terior to the achievement of the goal (Scotus, Ordinatio IV.49.1.4, n. 186 (14.336), refer- 
ring to Aquinas, In Sent. IV.49.1.1.2). Scotus disagrees, following a standard Franciscan 
line: willing more directly tends to the final goal than intellection because the final goal 
is the proper object of willing (n. 189 (336-7)). And, again following a standard 
Franciscan line, he rejects Aquinas’ rather impoverished account of love: in addition to 
desire and rest, there is the love that has as its immediate object something present (n. 
196 (14.338)). (On these debates, see Trottmann 1995: 283-366.) 

Aquinas has a very full account of the nature and scope of natural law: the collection 
of moral norms that, in a way independent of divine command, include the content of 
what it is that is morally good or bad. According to Aquinas, the Decalogue expresses 
the content of natural law and can be known to do so. The precepts and prohibitions per- 
tain to what it is good or bad for a human being to do, since they command or prohibit 
things which are and can be shown to be in conformity with, or against, given human 
teleological goods (Scotus, Ordinatio III.37.un., n. 9 (10.274-5), referring to Aquinas, ST 
I-II.94.2 and I-IT.100.1). Scotus disagrees: if the second table ofthe Decalogue expressed 
necessary truths in the way that Aquinas supposes, then God's will would necessarily be 
bound by these moral principles. But the only good to which God's will is necessarily 
inclined—the only good that he necessarily desires—is his own self; and this good is 
represented simply in the first table (n. 14 (10.277-8)). What makes the moral norms 
expressed in the second table of the Decalogue true is simply God’s will: ‘because he 
wills in conformity with these, they are true’ (n. 15 (10.279)). Scotus avers that the second 
table is greatly consonant with the law (of nature)’ (n. 25 (10.283))— viz. the first table of 
the Decalogue—and for this reason can be said to be part of the natural law ‘speaking 
broadly’ (n. 29 (10.284)), since following its commandments is intrinsically conducive 
to achieving the ultimate goal of the enjoyment of God, and necessary for this end, given 
divine command (nn. 27-8 (10.283-4)). It is conducive to this end, however, only given 
divine command; and other norms, perhaps even quite opposed to the ones that obtain, 
could be likewise conducive, and would likewise be necessary given divine command. 

According to Aquinas, the sacraments are instrumental causes of grace, just as the 
priest is an instrumental cause of the conversion of the bread and wine into Christ’s body 
and blood (see ST III.62.1; III.64.1; I1.78.4; Scotus gives Aquinas’ view at Ordinatio 
IV.1.3.1-2, nn. 276-83 (11.92-7)). Scotus disagrees: nothing created can have any causal 
role in the production of anything supernatural, just as nothing created can create (nn. 
284-306 (11.98-108)). The created agents are merely occasions for divine activity (nn. 
321-5 (11.115-16)). In claiming this, Scotus is just following the standard Franciscan line. 
But he introduces something new: the notion that this occasionalism is underwritten by 
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a divine pactum or covenant in this context (n. 323 (11.115))—a notion that would become 
very important in post-Ockhamist theology. In this case, God has promised to cause 
sacramental grace when the believer or minister says or does certain things. (Ockham 
follows Scotus in targeting Aquinas’ view and adopts a view much like that of Scotus: see 
Ockham, Reportatio IV.ı (7.5-14).) 

And Scotus rejects, too, Aquinas’ account of the mechanics of Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist. According to Aquinas, Christ's body comes to be present in virtue of the 
bread being changed— converted’ or ‘transubstantiated’—into it (ST III.75.4; see Scotus, 
Ordinatio IV.10.1.1, n. 29 (12.62-3)). Hence Aquinas’ claim that only transubstantiation 
can explain presence (ST III.75.2). Scotus objects to what he labels the ‘common opinion 
(here, that of Aquinas): conversion does not explain presence, since it tells us nothing 
about where the object of the conversion is located (nn. 30-33 (12.63-4)). Hence Scotus’ 
claim that, for all natural reason could tell us, consubstantiation and transubstantiation 
are both consistent with real presence (Scotus, Ordinatio IV.11.1.2.1, nn. 133-8 (12.218- 
20). Ockham argues against Aquinas likewise: see Reportatio IV.6 (7:62.14—65.5)). 


WILLIAM OF OCKHAM 


Just as many of the most distinctive features of Scotus’ thought grew out of his engage- 
ment with Henry of Ghent, so many of the most distinctive features of Ockham’s thought 
grew out of his engagement with Scotus. But Aquinas sometimes appears as part of the 
dialectic and occasionally as the major opponent. 

One of the most conspicuous features of Ockham’s ontology is his rejection of com- 
mon natures—an issue on which, as we have seen, Aquinas and Scotus are in some 
degree of accord. After an extensive discussion of the views of Walter Burley (Ockham, 
Ordinatio 1.2.4 (2.100.17-122.5); for the attribution, see Spade 1994: 115, n. 1) and others 
(1.2.5 (2.154.2-158.18)), and Duns Scotus (1.2.6 (2.161.2-195.23)), which last he rejects 
because he believes that both the formal distinction and Scotus’ non-numerical unity 
are incoherent, Ockham comes to a discussion of the ‘common opinion; which accord- 
ing to him involves positing only a rational distinction between the nature and any given 
particular of that nature. He discerns three possible versions of this theory—one pro- 
posed by Henry of Harclay (1.2.7 (2.227.15-228.20)), one by Hervaeus Natalis (1.2.7 
(2.226.5-227.7)), and a further one, according to which: 


A thing according to its actual being is singular. The same thing according to its 
being in the intellect is universal. Thus the same thing according to one being or 
according to one consideration is universal, and according to another being or 
according to another consideration it is singular. (1.2.7 (2.227.9-13)) 


This view can be found in Durandus of St Pourgain and seems to be the closest of the views 
Ockham discusses to that of Aquinas—and perhaps Ockham had Aquinas in mind. 
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Ockhams response to all three versions of the common view is sharp: ‘universality and 
singularity are opposites, and ‘opposites require distinct things to belong to primarily’ 
(1.2.7 (2.235.20-21)). Since all sides to the debate (except, perhaps, Burley) agree that 
everything extra-mental is singular, it follows that universality is a property simply of a 
concept—a concept that is apt to be a sign or representation of many things (1.2.8 
(2.271.14-272.19, 289.12-292.2). 

Ockham agrees with Scotus about the necessity for intuitive intellectual cognition. 
Unlike Scotus, however, he expressly defends the view by appealing to theinadequacy of 
Aquinas’ account of our intellectual cognition of material objects. According to 
Aquinas, the intellect is an immaterial power that is nevertheless the substantial form of 
a body. Its object is thus, as we have seen, the forms or essences of material substances, 
abstracted from those substances. It knows singulars ‘indirectly, and as it were by a cer- 
tain reflection... by converting itself to the phantasms in which it understands intelli- 
gible species’ (ST 1.86.1, quoted in Ockham, Ordinatio 1.3.6 (2.484.4-8)). Ockham 
objects: if there were no intuitive intellectual cognition of singulars, then ‘no contingent 
truth could be evidently known by the intellect’ (1.3.6 (2.494.15-16)). In any case, he 
objects, too, to Aquinas’ account of intelligible species (though note that the editors of 
the critical edition of Ockham believe that the presentation of the arguments in Ockham 
probably derives from ‘the work of some follower of Thomas Aquinas’ (5.253-4, n. 2)). 
Ockhams fundamental objection is parsimony—Ockham’s famous razor: 


While this opinion...cannot be evidently disproved by natural reasons, neverthe- 
less it seems to me that the opposed view is more probable, and this because we 
should not posit plurality without necessity. And all those things that can be pre- 
served with a species can be preserved without a species. Therefore there is no 
necessity for positing it. (Ockham, Reportatio I1.12-13 (5.256.5-9)) 


As Ockham sees it, intuitive cognitions of particulars are the immediate basis for 
propositional knowledge, which he labels abstractive cognition—for example, the intuitive 
cognition of a body allows the intellect to form a proposition such as ‘a body is’ (II.12-13 
(5.256.11-257.20)). These abstractive cognitions cause habitual knowledge—dispositions 
on the basis of which we can bring to mind occurrent beliefs (II.12—13 (5.261.7-267.10)). 
Defenders of intelligible species assign to species a similar role: so I take it that the point 
of Ockham’s modification is that the habits that he proposes are (unlike intelligible spe- 
cies) dispositions without being representations. 

Aquinas, as we have seen, believes that the diversity of divine attributes is a function 
of God's being represented by us in different ways. Scotus believes that this is too 
minimalist an account—the divine attributes must be more than merely rationally dis- 
tinct. Ockham believes that it is too maximalist. Aquinas account holds that the attributes 
are real but reducible to the divine essence: ‘wisdom and goodness, and such-like, are in 
God, and each of these is the divine essence (In Sent. I.2.1.2). Ockham believes that there 
are no real divine attributes at all: anything which ‘is really God’ is just ‘one perfection, 
inseparable in both reality and reason’ (Ockham, Ordinatio 1.2.2 (2.61.16, 19)). It is true 
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that different perfections can be predicated of God, but to the extent that these perfec- 
tions differ, they are simply different words or concepts, and thus non-identical with the 
divine essence (1.2.2 (2.61.22-63.4)). In short, Ockham believes that an account of divine 
predication such as that of Aquinas simply will not support a non-eliminativist account 
of the divine attributes (L2.2 (2.54.13-55.6)). The same goes for the divine ideas. 
According to Aquinas, God’s knowledge of possible and actual creatures—his ideas of 
creatures—consists in knowing the ways in which his essence can be ‘imitated’ or ‘par- 
ticipated’ by a creature. Divine ideas are identical with the divine essence: “To the extent 
that God knows his essence as imitable by such a creature, he knows it [viz. his essence] 
as the proper notion and idea of this creature’ (ST 1.15.2). For Ockham, contrariwise, 
what God knows is not his essence but simply the creature itself. Ockham defines an 
idea as ‘something known by an intellectual and causal principle, such that, when the 
active (principle) observes it, (the principle) can produce something in real existence’ 
(Ockham, Ordinatio 1.35.5 (4.486.1-4)). But, Ockham holds, ‘this description pertains 
not to the divine essence... but to the creature itself’ (1.35.5 (4.487.4-6)). So what God 
knows is not his essence (as for Aquinas), but simply the creature. 

One typical objection to Scotus’ account of the univocity of being is that it makes 
being into a genus and thus, since God is a being, makes God an item among others in 
Aristotle's categories. Aquinas, after all, had given as one of his objections to the possible 
univocity of religious language that univocity requires generic commonality and that 
God and creatures are not in the same genus (ST 1.13.5). Scotus rebuts this objection by 
claiming that genera are equivocal—what it is to be an animalis not uniform across spe- 
cies—and hence that nothing univocal could be a genus (Scotus, Ordinatio 1.3.1.3, n. 163 
(3.100)). Ockham reports Aquinas' view that being in a genus requires being a compos- 
ite of potency (genus) and actuality (specific difference), which in turn entails that no 
pure actuality (such as God) could be in a genus—an argument found in a slightly differ- 
ent form in Scotus, too (ST 1.3.5, reported in Ockham, Ordinatio 1.8.1 (3.157.3-13); for 
Scotus' view, see Scotus, Ordinatio 1.8.1.3, nn. 95-110 (4.198-204), reported in Ockham, 
Ordinatio 1.8.1 (3.166.22-168.12). For the divine essence as ipsum esse in Scotus, see 
Scotus, Ordinatio I.3.2.un., n. 326 (3.197), and Cross (2016b)). But Scotus develops this 
thought in a way radically differently from Aquinas, since, as we have seen, he distin- 
guishes the divine essence/esse from the divine attributes. Ockham objects to Aquinas’ 
view of genus-membership: being in a genus does not require being a composite of 
potency and actuality. Angels, according to Aquinas, belong to a genus but lack any real 
composition of genus and difference (1.8.1 (3.158.21-159.19), quoting ST 1.50.2 ad 1). So 
Aquinas ‘contradicts himself’ (1.8.1 (3.158.19)). Rather, Ockham claims, while it is the 
case that God is not in a genus, this ‘is difficult to prove’ (1.8.1 (3.1771-2)), since (among 
other things) simplicity is not itself a sufficient reason for supposing that God is not in a 
genus (1.8.1 (3.175.18-176.2)). Rather, Ockham attempts to provide what he describes as a 
‘narrative; a kind of persuasive but non-probative argument (1.8.1 (3.177.2-3)). His basic 
thought is that, if God were in a genus, then that genus would be being. But being cannot 
be a genus, because every genus serves to distinguish one class of things from another, 
and being, as a maximally general predicate, cannot do that (1.8.1 (3:177.4-8)). 
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One issue on which Ockham more or less agrees with Scotus, against Aquinas, is that 
neither salvation nor meritorious activity requires in principle the presence ofa created 
habit of grace in the saved. Both Scotus and Ockham agree with the common opinion 
that God has in fact created an order in which salvation and merit correlate with habits 
of grace (Scotus, Ordinatio 1.17.1.1-2, n. 129 (5.202-3); Ockham, Ordinatio 1.17.3 (477.18- 
21, 479.2-3)). Scotus does not mention Aquinas in the context ofthe common opinion, I 
assume because Aquinas' view just reflects the general thirteenth-century view. In 
contradistinction from the common opinion, Scotus holds that salvation (and merit) 
fundamentally consist in a person (and their acts) being accepted by God as worthy of 
salvation (recall God's radical freedom in relation to creation in Scotus). And in prin- 
ciple this acceptance requires nothing in the creature at all. God could, in short, have 
chosen to create a Pelagian order (Scotus, Ordinatio I.17.1.1-2, n. 160 (5.215)). Ockham 
agrees with Scotus’ claims about acceptation (Ockham, Ordinatio 1.17.1 (3.452.613); 
1.17.2. (3.471.15-472.5)). He divides his discussion into two parts, the first on salvation 
and the second on merit. The first of these consists of a debate with Ockham’s exact con- 
temporary and fellow Franciscan, Peter Auriol (1.17.1 (3.441.2-451.26)). In contrast to 
Scotus, Ockham does not believe that positing salvation without a habit of grace would 
amount to Pelagianism, since Pelagius view was that good works necessitated God's 
conferring eternallife; Ockhams view is that good works (in the counterfactual scenario 
supposed) would be rewarded merely from God's free will (1.17.1 (3.455.1-11)). The sec- 
ond part of the discussion expressly targets Aquinas' view. According to Aquinas, any 
meritorious act exceeds our natural power and thus requires some additional internal 
causal principle—a habit of charity (Qu. disp. de caritate un.1, discussed in Ockham, 
Ordinatio 1.17.2 (3.468.5-13)). Ockham simply disagrees: God can accept any morally 
good act, and thus count it as meritorious, as Scotus proposed (1.17.2 (3.469.10-14)). 

The standard scholastic view on the image of God, inspired by Augustine, maintains 
that the image consists in the powers of memory, intelligence, and will. Ockham rejects 
this view, since he does not believe that these powers are distinct from each other or 
from the soul. He sets up the discussion as a debate between Aquinas, Henry, and Scotus. 
Aquinas holds that the powers of the soul are (inseparable) inherent accidents of the 
soul; Henry that the powers are relations between the soul and possible actions; and 
Scotus that the powers are formally distinct features of the soul. Ockham rejects all three 
views in favour of his reductionist account: the intellect ‘is the soul able to understand; 
and the will is the soul able to will’ (Ockham, Reportatio II.20 (5.435.14-15)). To bein the 
image of God is just—as rational animals do—to resemble God in more respects than 
other material creatures do (Ockham, Ordinatio 1.3.10 (2.555.15-25)). 

Scholastic theologians occasionally venture opinions on the intellectual merits of 
their contemporaries. Scotus, for example, sometimes claims—in such a way as to sug- 
gest that the fault is not his—that he cannot grasp an opponent's theory at all (see Scotus, 
Reportatio IV.49.1, nn. 4 and 5 (Duns Scotus 1639: 11.891a and 891b)). And he once 
remarks, of an argument proposed by Giles of Rome, that ‘the argument should not 
move anyone with understanding (intelligens) (Scotus, Ordinatio IV.13.1, n. 83 (12.461)). 
Ernest Moody has drawn attention to the scornful criticisms Ockham likewise directed 
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to Giles, contrasting them with Ockhams more sympathetic view of Aquinas (and of 
course of Scotus) as someone ‘whose teachings, though not infallible or immune to 
criticism, are based on reason and command respect’ (Moody 1975: 161). Certainly, 
Ockham displays towards Aquinas none of the vitriol that we find in his treatment of 
Giles, and at one point refers to him as ‘beatus Thomas — blessed Thomas’ (Tractatus de 
corpore Christi 7 (10.101.37)). But elsewhere he gives a sense, by means of a rather back- 
handed compliment, of what he thinks about Aquinas' theological intelligence. The 
issue is whether beatitude consists of in an act ofthe intellect or the will. Aquinas main- 
tains the former, as we have seen. Ockham believes that the question is ill-formed, since 
(as we have also seen) he does not believe that intellect and will are in any way distinct. 
But he offers a counterfactual answer to the question: ‘if they [viz. intellect and will] 
were distinct, I would say that the appetitive power was higher —that is, an answer in 
line with the Franciscan view. Ockham takes Aquinas to task for holding the opposite. 
He quotes a text in which Aquinas nevertheless says things that place him closer to the 
Franciscan view (In Sent. 1.1.1.1 ad 1, quoted in Ockham, Ordinatio 1.1.2 (2.402.21403.3)), 
and comments: 


And thus this person [viz. Aquinas], as though coerced by the truth, here says that 
fruition, which is an act of the will, is nobler than an act ofthe intellect, even though 
in many places elsewhere—following the errors of his own head—he says the 
opposite. (1.1.2 (2.403.3-6)) 
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CHAPTER 5 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
WESTERN RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS IN MEISTER 
ECKHART, HERVAEUS 
NATALIS, AND 
DURANDUS OF 
ST-POURCAIN 


ISABEL IRIBARREN 


THE reception of Aquinas’ thought by fourteenth-century Dominicans cannot be dis- 
sociated from the impact that the Correctoria controversy had on the Order’s doctrinal 
and institutional identity. Lasting roughly from Aquinas’ death in 1274 to the 1290s, this 
first manifestation of Thomism, of mainly apologetic character, was led by a group of 
Oxford and Paris Dominicans who rallied in defence of the teachings of Aquinas in face 
of external opposition arising from Church authorities and the Franciscan Order, notably 
William de la Mare's Correctorium fratris Thomae (1278). Dominican reaction manifested 
itself first institutionally, with a series of legislative measures issued at subsequent 
general chapters encouraging the support, defence, and promotion of Aquinas doctrine 
(notably the capitular legislations of 1278, 1279, and 1286). Dominican defence was also 
expressed in literary form in a number of treatises and polemical writings sarcastically 
entitled Correctoria corruptorii, in which early Thomists attempted to justify Aquinas 
innovative theses, particularly the doctrine of the unicity of the substantial form, but 
also related propositions, such as the pure potentiality of matter, matter as the principle 
of individuation, and the real distinction between essence and existence. For all their 
zeal, the allegiance to Aquinas' theses revealed by these early disputes does not seem to 
have gone beyond a literal affiliation to a particular way of ‘determining’ a question 
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which at best resulted in lucid clarifications of important theories. Moreover, despite the 
apparent cohesion of these early movements, not all Dominicans welcomed Aquinas’ 
innovations. A case in point is Robert Kilwardby, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
launched a prohibition at Oxford in March 1277, which included Aquinas’ thesis on the 
unicity of substantial form. 

Kilwardby’s intervention was not the first one menacing Aquinas’ intellectual cred- 
ibility. The Correctoria controversy formed part of a wider conflict concerning the 
reception of Aristotle’s natural philosophy, which had culminated in the condemnation 
issued by the bishop of Paris, Stephen Tempier, on 7 March 1277 against a wave of ‘rad- 
ical Aristotelianism allegedly practised by certain artistae at the University of Paris. 
Although not directly targeted, Aquinas’ teaching was indirectly compromised insofar 
as a number of the condemned errors bore manifest affinity with Thomist theses. The 
unifying strand in Tempier’s otherwise unsystematic syllabus appeared to be the 
emphasis on God’s absolute power, his absolute freedom and transcendence. Yet central 
Thomist tenets, notably the veto on multiplying angels within one and the same species 
on account of their immateriality, appeared to subordinate God’s power to the natural 
laws of his creation. This impression was only reinforced by Aquinas’ metaphysics of 
participation and the connected theory of the analogy of being, which purported to 
establish an essential continuity between the natural and the supernatural order. Finally, 
the Thomist emphasis on the intellect as controlling faculty over the will, an emphasis 
which informed Aquinas’ explanation of moral action and the beatific vision, contrib- 
uted to the general impression of Thomist doctrine as running counter to the philo- 
sophical—mainly Franciscan—tendency imposing itself at the time, which rather 
placed the accent on the will, on God’s infinity, and on the contingency of creation. 

The immediate aftermath of the Correctoria controversy saw the crystallization of 
Thomism as a theological authority with Aquinas’ canonization in 1323 and full rehabili- 
tation in 1325, when the concerted action of the University of Paris and Bishop Stephen 
Bourret brought about the official revocation of the 1277 condemnation ‘insofar as it 
touched on Aquinas’ doctrines. As a result, Thomist teaching was declared the official 
doctrine of the Dominican Order in an effort to dissipate internal opposition and 
reaffirm its doctrinal credibility after the 1277 condemnations. Close contemporaries, 
Meister Eckhart, Hervaeus Natalis, and Durandus of St-Pourgain represent three differ- 
ent forms that the reception of Aquinas’ teaching adopted during this period, going 
from full adherence in the case of Hervaeus, controlled acknowledgement with Eckhart, 
to open independence in the case of Durandus. This very unequal impact is as eloquent 
a comment on the Order’s cultural politics and administration of its intellectual heritage 
as it is on the place individual Dominicans reserved to Aquinas’ opinion within their 
own theological projects. Our assessment of their reception of Aquinas will therefore be 
attentive to cultural and historical contexts, intended audiences, and strategic aims. A 
merely quantitative benchmark determining the rate of citations of Aquinas’ position 
proves to be as sterile and illusory as a narrow qualitative criterion taking conformity 
with Aquinas’ solution on a particular issue as a marker of doctrinal identity. Indeed, 
Eckhart, Hervaeus, and Durandus all maintain the unicity of substantial form theory as 
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pivotal to their ontology, as they all hold the superiority of the intellect over the will in 
their explanation of moral action and final beatitude. The question is what they make of 
this heritage and for which reasons. 


MEISTER ECKHART’S CONTROLLED 
RECEPTION OF AQUINAS’ TEACHING 


Unlike Hervaeus and Durandus, Eckhart’ intellectual activity is not the exclusive prod- 
uct of the Parisian university milieu, but owes much to the Dominican German school 
and, indeed, to the Dominican provinces of Saxonia and Teutonia in which his preach- 
ing took place. Of Thuringian origin, Eckhart entered the Dominican convent in Erfurt 
as a youth and was sent to study at Paris in 1293-94. He then spent a few years in Erfurt 
as prior until c.1300, when he returned to Paris in order to occupy the Dominican chair 
of theology reserved for foreign masters. Hervaeus Natalis probably figured among his 
bachelors at that time. To this period belong his Quaestiones parisienses I and II, as well 
as the Rationes Equardi, Gonsalvus of Spain's report of Eckhart’s response to a disputed 
question. Between 1303 and 1311, he was elected prior of the Dominican province of 
Saxonia, before being sent back to Paris in 1311 as magister actu regens, a post he occu- 
pied until 1313. Quaestiones parisienses IV and V were probably disputed during these 
years, alongside Eckhart's redaction of the Opus tripartitum. In 1313, Eckhart was sum- 
moned to Strasbourg as vicar general of the Order responsible for the spiritual direction 
of nuns (cura monialium) in the province of Teutonia. To this period belong his German 
sermons. In 1323, he was sent to teach at the Dominican studium generale in Cologne, 
until 1325. 

The first signs of forthcoming conflicts date from these years. Giving credit to com- 
promising rumours regarding the influence of Eckhart’s preaching on the laity, Henry II 
of Virneburg, archbishop of Cologne, launched an inquisitorial procedure in 1326 
against the Dominican’s teaching. The climate seemed to discourage a more indulgent 
reception of Eckhart’s intellectual activity by Church authorities. Not only were 
Dominicans divided on the matter, but the beginning of the fourteenth century had also 
witnessed the proliferation of heretical movements in the Rhine valley arising from lay 
beguine circles acquainted with Eckhart’s teaching and which the clerical elite associ- 
ated with the sect of the ‘Free Spirit’ (Lerner 1972). First sanctioned by the Council of 
Vienne in 1311-12, a second, more vigorous reaction came from the bishops of Strasbourg 
and Cologne in 1317 and 1322 respectively. If Eckhart does not seem to have professed 
any of the sect’s autotheistic and antinomian tenets (Vannier 1996), it sufficed for a few 
of its members to have abusively claimed the master’s authority for his theology to have 
been seriously compromised. This doctrinal alloy was further bolstered by a consider- 
able amount of apocryphal literature. The archbishop of Cologne was finally led to draw 
up two extensive lists of suspect propositions extracted from Eckhart’s Latin and 
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German works as well as his German sermons. Hoping to establish his innocence, the 
Dominican master referred his case to the papal court in Avignon in 1327 (coinciding 
with William of Ockhams own sojourn there for similar reasons), but he died in 1328 
before his case was decided. In March 1329, John XXI settled the matter by condemning 
27 propositions as heretical and declaring 11 as suspect of heresy. Like his predecessors in 
censuring Eckhart, the pope probably instrumentalized Aquinas’ heritage in order to 
‘centralize’ the scholastic consensus and compromise Eckhart’s orthodoxy at large. 

Both Lesemeister and Lebemeister, the bipartite nature of Eckhart’s intellectual activ- 
ity, divided between his Latin scholarly production and his vernacular preaching, has 
polarized modern historiography on the Dominican master, making him either a ‘mys- 
tic’ and spiritual leader cut off from fourteenth-century university culture, or an expo- 
nent of scholastic philosophy, in which his preaching activity occupies only a marginal 
place. Other factors have contributed to single him out from the formal patterns of four- 
teenth-century theological discourse: the relatively scanty and idiosyncratic witnesses 
we have of Eckhart’s scholarly production (the absence of his commentary on the 
Sentences; the incomplete character of the programmatic Opus tripartitum; the meagre 
number of disputationes which have come down to us), his critical attitude towards 
scholastic mores and methodology, the heterogeneous nature of his sources, the atypical 
dissemination of his scholarly thought through vernacular channels of transmission, his 
linguistic inventiveness and theoretical audacity—all these increase the disparity 
between his scholastic production and the considerable outreach of his intellectual 
activity among the laity. 

Benefiting from the enlightening results of the editorial project Corpus Philosophorum 
Teutonicorum Medii Aevi initiated by Kurt Flasch and Loris Sturlese in the 1980s, recent 
historiography (de Libera 1999; Flasch 2015; Beccarisi 2012) has reassessed Eckhart’s 
intellectual production in the context of contemporary German Dominican circles, as 
well as in relation to the reception of his thought by disciples such as John Tauler. 
Consideration of this wider horizon has shed new light on the sources and intellectual 
traditions that informed Eckhart’s thought, henceforth perceived in a more balanced 
way as admirably combining spiritual aspirations and scholarly imperatives 
(Brunner 1969). More to our purposes, the new Eckhart-Forschung has tended to 
emphasize Eckhart’s Rhineland Dominican affiliations, notably Albert the Great and 
Dietrich of Freiberg, at the expense of the influence that the Parisian context of early 
Thomist controversies could have had on modelling his thought (de Libera 1994; 1999). 

Before the 1970s, Eckhart’s reception of Aquinas was a lieu-dit within the historio- 
graphical landscape. The first attempts to account for Eckhart's “Thomism came from 
Dominican quarters in the 1980s, triggered by the Order' initiative of formally request- 
ing Eckhart’s rehabilitation before the Holy See. In this perspective, and substantiated by 
Eckhart's own favourable acknowledgement of Aquinas during the Cologne process, the 
parallel established between the Cologne condemned propositions and Thomist loci 
was intended both to whitewash Eckhart’s theology and to question the validity of the 
archbishops reaction. Free from institutional ties, recent scholarship has come to 
reassess Aquinas influence on Eckhart either by focusing on other examples of German 
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Thomists (Hoenen, Imbach, and König-Pralong 2010), or by relativizing the traditional 
historiographical contrast between Thomist natural theology and Eckhart’s ‘negative 
theology’ in the light of their respective accounts of the analogy of names between crea- 
tures and God (de Libera 1980; Mojsisch 2001; McGinn 2001; Hackett and Hart 
Weed 2013). Although approaches vary, historians are all agreed that elements of 
Aquinas doctrine of analogy are of instrumental but not prescriptive value in Eckhart's 
theology. A brief summary of the status quaestionis will suffice. According to the trad- 
itional account, Aquinas distinguishes between two kinds of analogical predication: 
analogy by extrinsic attribution (ad unum ipsorum), in which the perfection of the 
prime analogate (ratio prima) is not intrinsic to the subordinate analogate, and analogy 
of ‘proper proportionality (ad unum alterum), founded on the intrinsic similarity 
between all the analogates through the relation of causal participation of the analogates 
to a common source: ‘just as the word healthy said of urine signifies the sign of health in 
an animal and the same word said of medicine signifies that it is the cause of that same 
health’ (ST 1.13.5). The distinction between the two models aims at isolating the second 
as the only one applicable to names attributed in common to God and creatures. 
Perfections such as ‘good’ or ‘just’ are said of God and creatures analogously in that they 
signify different relations to some one thing: the creatures’ goodness is a participation of 
God's own. 

While Eckhart borrows Aquinas' example of health in the animal, he is not commit- 
ted to its theoretical foundations and takes it in a radically different direction. As he 
states in his commentary on Sirach, locus classicus of Eckhart's theory of analogy, ‘the 
one and the same health that is in the animal is found in food and urine, so that there is 
no more health found in food or urine than there is in a stone; but we say that urine is 
healthy for the only reason that it signifies numerically the same health that is in the ani- 
mal, just as the circle [banner outside a tavern], which has nothing of the wine in itself, 
signifies wine (In Eccl., n. 52, LW II, p. 282). There is nothing intrinsic to the analogates 
which could found their relation to the form (perfection) to which they are analogated. 
In a similar way, 'every created being is analogically ordered (analogatur) to God in 
being, truth, and goodness. Therefore, every created being radically and positively pos- 
sesses being, life, and wisdom from and in God, not in itself as a created being’ (In Eccl., 
n. 53, LW IL p. 282, 2-5). Rather than choosing one model of analogy over the other, 
Eckhart proposes his own distinct understanding of analogical relation (de Libera 1980): 
analogy obtains between different modes (modus) of possessing one and the same being; 
as the accident has no being independently from the substance in which it inheres, the 
creatures being is wholly rooted in God. Underlying Eckhart’ articulation of the doc- 
trine of analogy in terms of the relation between substance and accidents is Aquinas 
theory ofthe unicity ofthe substantial form. Just as the substantial form is alone respon- 
sible for giving being to the composite, such that being is extrinsic to the accidents, so is 
the creatures ontological foundation rooted in its cause and therefore extrinsic to it. 
“That is why it [every being] always thirsts for its superior’s presence, and it is better and 
more proper to say that it continuously receives being than it has being itselfin a fixed or 
even initial way’ (In Eccl., n. 45, LW II, p. 274, 7-9). Ironically, Eckhart’s understanding of 
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analogy, underpinned as it is by Aquinas’ theory of the unicity of form, is therefore piv- 
otal to his theory of the unity of being and the resulting doctrine of creatural nothing- 
ness—one of the main targets of the Cologne condemnation and hardly Thomist in 
inspiration. The Thuringian Dominican thus ‘transcends Aquinas’ position while 
including it’ (Hackett and Hart Weed 2013: 228). 

That Eckhart endorses many aspects of Thomist teaching is undeniable. The Opus 
quaestionum, the second part of his Opus tripartitum, avowedly intends to follow the 
plan of the Summa theologiae, just as the Paris questions 2, 3, and 4 rely on many pas- 
sages from Aquinas’ two Summae, and question 5 of the same Parisian disputationes 
presents itselfas a vigorous defence of the unicity of substantial form theory. But as was 
the case with Aquinas’ theory of analogy, the question remains as to the value we 
should grant to these claims to Thomist doctrine. An emblematic example of how 
Eckhart assimilates Aquinas’ theses only to better transcend them is his response to the 
Parisian disputed question 3, on the relation between intellect and will and their 
respective role in accounting for beatitude (Utrum laus Dei in patria sit nobilior eius 
dilectione in via). Reported by the Franciscan Gonsalvus of Spain, at first sight the ques- 
tion calls for a joust between the Dominican intellectualist explanation of final beati- 
tude and Franciscan voluntarism, which affirms the primacy of the dilectio viae over 
the visio patriae as essential to the Gospel message. However, beyond the issue of the 
hierarchy of the faculties of the soul—a Thomist locus classicus which would place the 
disputation in the continuity of the Correctoria controversy—the exchange between 
the two masters raises a number of subsidiary questions which are better developed in 
Eckhart's sermons and which point at the specificity of his thought on the intellect, on 
the union with God, and on mans nature. Without fully renouncing the intellectualist 
solution advanced in the disputatio with Gonsalvus, sermon 23 maintains that beati- 
tude does not reside in the intellect or the will alone, but on a higher faculty he calls the 
‘ground’ (grunt, fundamentum in Latin) or ‘little spark (vünkelin) of the soul. Key 
notion in Eckhart’s theology, the grunt denotes the highest part of the soul, uncreated 
and uncreatable, where union with God and man’s assumption in the Word take place 
(sermon 23, DW I, p. 398, 5-p. 399, 2). God is hidden within this part of the soul as the 
‘unascribable origin’ whence intellect and will flow, ‘two powers the perfection of 
which is located in the superior part we call the intellect’ (sermon 26, DW IL p. 31, 2-3). 
Eckhart's originality lies in having transcended the opposition between intellect and 
will by identifying the intellect with a higher power, resulting from and aspiring 
towards the original source of being (sermon 23, DW 1, p. 396, 4-5). The reflexive con- 
version of the soul is thus constitutive of its own being and explains its conversion to 
and in God (sermon 43, DW IL p. 328, 10- p. 329, 1). 

Like Albert the Great, Eckhart articulates union with God in noetic terms, while 
making it converge with a theology of light of Dionysian persuasion (de Libera 1994: 
271-2): when the humble person (humilis homo) is inhabited by grace, the intellect's 
light is immediately heightened, without created intermediaries (sermon 44, DW II, p. 
346, 2-6 and sermon 48, DW II, p. 418, 1-4). The soul is then united to God as light is to 
Light. This light is the ‘light of grace; which coincides with the ‘little spark ofthe soul, of 
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divine nature (sermon 37, DW II, p. 211, 1-3). Eckhart's affirmation of the presence of the 
divine Light in the soul abolishes the distinction between the states of viator and in 
patria, thus rendering irrelevant the very issue of contention with Gonsalvus and the 
understanding of final beatitude in terms of the relation between intellect and will. But 
Eckhart's anthropology does more: by affirming that the light of grace inhabits man 
without intermediaries, he is running counter—as we shall see—to the thirteenth-cen- 
tury received (indeed Thomist) opinion on the ontological status of grace. 

For underlying Eckhart’s noetics of beatitude are two intrinsically linked tenets, 
which further illustrate the ambivalent character of his reception of Aquinas’ thought. 
The first is the conception of God as pure intellect and not being. Acknowledging an 
evolution of his position away from Aquinas’ opinion that the most perfect principle is 
primarily being (esse), Eckhart holds that Gods intelligere is the very foundation of his 
being (Quaestiones Parisienses, q. 1, $3, LW V, p. 39, 8-10 and $4, p. 40, 7). To put it in bib- 
lical terms, Eckhart responds to Aquinas’ Exodus theology (‘I am who I am) with a 
blend of Johannine theology (‘the Word was with God’) and Neoplatonist noetics 
derived from the Liber de causis: being is nothing other than the intellect. As absolute 
cause, intellect is undetermined and without being insofar as it is prior to being 
(Quaestiones Parisienses, q. 2, $4, p. 51, 1-7; Imbach 1976). One of the major conse- 
quences of Eckhart’s tenet on the priority of intellect over being is the sharp distinction 
he draws between Aristotelian metaphysics of efficient causality, relevant only within 
the natural order, and the notion of formal causality, of explanatory value in divinis— 
that is, in God and in homo divinus. This exemplarist approach to creation 
(McGinn 2001), signalled by the eradication of efficient causality from the supernatural 
sphere, is at the basis of one of Eckhart's most radical theses and main target of the 
Cologne and Avignon condemnations, that of divine filiation. This takes us to the sec- 
ond tenet mentioned above, namely the understanding of sanctifying grace exclusively 
in terms of formal causality. According to Aquinas (De veritate, q. 27 a. 2 ad 7; II Sent. 
26.1.1) and the thirteenth-century magisterial consensus, grace is a created accident, a 
quality or habitus of the soul directly infused by God, who thereby acts on the soul by 
way of an efficient cause (ST I-IL110.1 ad 2). Eckhart's position is rather paradoxically 
indebted to the Magister himself, Peter Lombard, notably his theory of uncreated char- 
ity, abandoned by later theologians. Lombard identifies charity with the Holy Spirit, 
thus making it an uncreated principle directly informing and sanctifying the soul ofthe 
righteous. In his sermons, Eckhart attributes this thesis to the ‘best masters’ and, rather 
audaciously, makes it converge with the Dionysian notion of ecstasy and theogenesis 
(Latin sermon 4, and German sermons 42 and 27). In the same vein, the Thuringian 
Dominican contends that divine goodness does not produce good but engenders it, 
such that it communicates goodness as a divine form. The person inhabited by grace 
thus enjoys God's substantial presence in his soul in that it is united to God in its being, 
not only in its operation (Expositio libri Genesis I, $62). To put it bluntly, whereas for 
Aquinas grace is a created disposition of the soul infused by God, for Eckhart God is 
conceived in the soul. Divine filiation consequently surpasses similitudo, insofar as the 
‘new person inherits the properties of the Word from the Father (LW V, $24). 
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To sum up, although Eckhart welcomes Aquinas insights as conceptual tools, he feels 
free to adapt them to his own theological imperatives. As we saw, Thomist intellectual- 
ism is taken in a noetic direction of Albertinian persuasion, leading to the conception of 
God as primarily intellect. This tenet underlies Eckhart’s psychology of the ‘little spark’ 
of the soul and his understanding of beatitude as theogenesis, thereby abolishing the 
metaphysical frontier between viator and comprehensor: inhabited by grace, the homo 
divinus is one with God (de Libera 1999: 43-52). Just as Eckhart transcends the oppos- 
ition between love of God in via and knowledge of God in patria, he also renders inef- 
fective the distinction between speculative and practical theology: knowledge of 
spiritual realities is the outcome of the viator’s inhabitation by the light of grace. Such 
understanding of the scientific value of theology had important consequences for the 
social construction of the theologians’ status. Indeed, it invalidates the elitist character 
much reproached by Franciscans against the Dominican intellectualist model as foster- 
ing a speculative kind of theology that excludes charity and isolates the theological elite 
from the illiterati. Eckhart renders such typologies obsolete as he takes Thomist intel- 
lectualism in an unsuspected direction, that of the exaltation of the homo humilis, alone 
capax Dei. 


Hervaeus Natalis and Durandus of St-Pourcain: the dialectics 
of Thomism 


Hervaeus reception of Aquinas’ doctrine is hardly dissociable from that of Durandus, in 
that it was fashioned in reaction to the latter’s alleged deviation in a context of rising 
"Ihomist orthodoxy’ within the Dominican Order. Conformity with Thomist doctrine 
was reinforced in 1313 at the general chapter in Metz, and again in 1316, encouraging 
tighter control of the content of lectures and writings issued within the Order. These 
directives were in all likelihood issued in order to fight internal dissidence represented 
notably in the writings of Durandus of St-Pourcain. Heading the Order’s endeavour to 
enforce doctrinal uniformity in accordance to Aquinas’ teaching was Hervaeus Natalis 
(d. 1323), provincial of France since 1308 and master general of the Order from 1318. 
Although he was not alone in defending Thomism within the Order, what singled out 
Hervaeus was the personal care he took in correcting all forms of deviation. Apart from 
producing a defence of Aquinas’ doctrine in the aftermath of the Correctoria contro- 
versy, he targeted specific cases, notably Durandus and James of Metz. 

Since Joseph Koch’s pioneering work in 1927, research on Durandus has either con- 
centrated on the polemical exchange with Hervaeus within the context of the Dominican 
censures (Solére 1997; Lowe 2003; Iribarren 2005) or aimed at reconstructing a particu- 
lar aspect of his thought in an attempt to show its intrinsic value, away from its polem- 
ical repercussions (Emery 1999; Guldentops 2010; Solére 2013). More recently, the 
Cologne editing project of Durandus Sentences commentaries (Speer 2014) has contrib- 
uted considerably to a more poised analysis of Durandus’ philosophy and theology and 
his reception of Aquinas in a wider intellectual context (Courtenay 2014). 
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A native of Clermont, Durandus was sent to the Paris Dominican studium at 
St Jacques around 1303, where he produced a first recension (A) of his commentary on 
the Sentences in 1307. In its open departure from fundamental Thomist theses in spite of 
recent Dominican legislation, this early commentary set him against the Order’s author- 
ities. As a result, Durandus was compelled to write a more compliant recension of his 
commentary (B), a work which corresponded in all probability to his first reading of the 
Sentences at the University of Paris, between 1310 and 1312. In early 1313, Clement V 
appointed him as lector at the papal curia in Avignon, a post ratified in 1316 by the suc- 
ceeding pope, John XXII. Papal appointments were well-timed. For, wanting to set a 
precedent of Durand’s case, in 1314 Dominicans issued a censure containing problem- 
atic theses extracted from both versions of his commentary. Mainly the work of 
Hervaeus Natalis, this first censure was composed of 93 articles extracted from the first 
recension of Durandus’ Sentences judged erroneous or heretical from the point of view 
of Christian doctrine or the common opinion. Durandus’ Avignon Quodlibets testify to 
the Order’s pressure, as the Dominican attempts to moderate his position by omitting 
ill-sounding terminology. Much more substantial than the first, a second censure fol- 
lowed in 1317, led by the twin figures of Hervaeus Natalis and John of Naples. Revealing 
of a “Thomist turn, this second attack was specifically aimed against Durandus’ devi- 
ation from Aquinas’ doctrine. 

Among others, three issues are particularly illustrative of Durandus critical attitude of 
Aquinas’ thought. First, angelic individuality, tellingly overrepresented in the 1317 cen- 
sure list as a trademark of Aquinas’ doctrine and approach. Durandus was critical of 
Aquinas’ veto on multiplying individual angels within the same species, as he deemed it 
incompatible both with their status as creatures and with God's absolute freedom (Sent. II 
d. 3 q. 3). Second, the notion of ‘relation’ Contrary to Aquinas, who adheres to a rather 
classical Aristotelian definition of relation as an accident inhering in its foundation, 
Durandus defines relation as a mode of being ad aliud and as such distinct from substances 
and absolute accidents (like quality and quantity) in that it does not effect composition 
(Sent. I d. 33 q. 1; Quodl. Aven. 1.1). Durandus challenges the traditional interpretation of 
Aristotelian categories as a division between substances and accidents in order to introduce 
an alternative ontological division based rather on ‘absolute’ and ‘relative’ beings. Third, 
in epistemology, Durandus denies the existence of intelligible species, otherwise adopted 
by Aquinas, as explanatory principles of cognition (Sent. I d. 35 q. 2; d. 3 p. 2 q. 3). Like 
Ockham, Durandus maintains that cognition consists in the direct relation between the 
intellect and an object present to it. There is no need to posit an additional reality that 
would move the intellect to its object and make it intelligible. Durandus ' criticism of 
intelligible species forms part of a wider intellectual project which reacts against the 
positing of intermediary principles purporting to build a foolproof causal system 
between God and his creation. Therefore, and more profoundly, what probably best 
explains Durandus departure from Thomism is his readiness to question the Aristotelian 
axioms underlying Aquinas theses as at best irrelevant to the exercise of theology. 

Just as Durandus critical attitude towards Aquinas’ thought cannot be reduced to 
sheer anti-Ihomist antagonism, so Hervaeus Natalis’ reception of Aquinas is more complex 
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than a mere deferential repetition of his teaching. One eloquent example will suffice to 
illustrate it, namely, the judgement that the 1317 Thomist censure passes on Durandus’ 
understanding of Christ’s human existence (Sent. III d. 6 q. 2). Article 126 encapsulates 
the crux of the medieval Christological debate. It touches on the key philosophical 
notions of substance, accident, esse, and subsistence; it reveals awareness of the contrast 
between the two main models for understanding the hypostatic union: the substance- 
accident model, preferred by Franciscans, and the whole-part model, characteristically 
Thomist (Cross 2002). More importantly, the censured article connects the question of 
Christ’s human esse with the underlying issue of the ontological status of accidents, thus 
bringing to the fore the ambiguity in Aquinas’ account of the hypostatic union and the 
epistemological status of divergent interpretations of Aquinas teaching. The ambiguity 
in Aquinas’ account lies in whether esse belongs to a suppositum or to a nature—that is, 
whether according to Aquinas a nature possesses its own esse and is in its own right 
something subsistent. According to the classical Thomist account, which the censured 
article reports, a nature is not a substance in its own right, such that esse is a feature not 
of a nature but of a suppositum, in our case Christ's divine person (ST IIL17.2; Quodl. 
IX.2; CTh c. 212, n. 418). However, Aquinas sometimes makes philosophical claims 
towards asserting that subsistence is something that could belong to an individual 
nature possessing its proper esse (ST IIL.2.2 ad 3). Although atypical, this solution nour- 
ishes an ambiguity in Aquinas’ Christological thought, making it an instructive case for 
the study of the reception of Thomism by fourteenth-century Dominicans. Indeed, 
Pierre de la Palud, the censor appointed to examine Durandus' Christology, goes to the 
heart of the matter as he makes an explicit reference to Hervaeus' own divergent solu- 
tion to this question: to this argument master Hervaeus responds by maintaining a 
plurality of beings [esse] in Christ, claiming that Thomas posits a plurality of beings 
[esse] in Christ in Quodlibet IX q. 3, and likewise in Quaest. disp. De Unione Verbi 
(Koch 1973: 96). 

Indeed, Hervaeus holds that esse belongs immediately to an essence and that a form 
(substantial or accidental) always communicates esse to a suppositum, thereby entailing 
the multiplication of esse in one substance. Christ's human nature has its own esse, but it 
is not a subsistent esse, since it exists in a relation of dependence with the Word (Sent. IH 
d. 6 q. 1 a. 3; Quodl. VIII q. 5 149vb). Although he claims Thomist ancestry, Hervaeus’ 
theory has ultimately more in common with the views defended by theologians who 
accept the substance-accident model for the hypostatic union—theologians like Duns 
Scotus and, ironically, Durandus, who claim that the union of the natures is a depend- 
ence relation between human nature and the divine person. In his explanation of the 
union between the divine and human natures in Christ, Durandus is comfortable with 
ascribing a human, and not only a divine, esse to Christ, an esse which he understands 
metaphysically as an accident (Iribarren 2008). 

Itis nevertheless Durandus, and not Hervaeus, who earned the censure on this count. 
Admittedly, Hervaeus' position relied on an Aristotelian substance-accident metaphys- 
ics which allowed compatibility with Aquinas' position. But that arenowned Thomist of 
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Hervaeus' position could have made such a generous use of alien—that is, Franciscan 
and non-Thomist— sources, and that Pierre de la Palud should have claimed Hervaeus’ 
interpretation of Aquinas as authoritative, both suggest that what was at stake in 
Durandus censure was not face-value fidelity to Aquinas' position, but the preservation 
of the Thomist doctrinal heritage in a way compatible with competitive university cur- 
rents. This effort was accompanied by enhanced interpretations of Aquinas' theses in 
order to chase away internal contradictions, as we saw in censured article 126. By filing 
down ambiguities and incorporating alien insights, second-generation Thomists were 
endeavouring to invest Aquinas’ teaching with the coherence and soundness that could 
merit the relative approvalaccorded to the common opinion. 

As to Durandus, papal mediation came in handy once again. The aftermath of the 
1317 censure saw his successive appointments as bishop of Limoux and Le Puy, offices 
which freed him from Dominican jurisdiction. Episcopal promotions were followed 
in 1318 by further papal recognition, as Durandus was summoned to Avignon in order 
to act as theological adviser to John XXII on several occasions: in 1318, in the case of 
the rebel fraticelli; again in 1322, during the poverty controversy with the Franciscans; 
finally in 1326, regarding the inquiry into William of Ockham’s orthodoxy. 
Circumstances being more favourable, between 1318 and 1325 Durandus produced a 
final recension of his commentary (redaction C), mainly reaffirming his previous 
position. This version is alone acknowledged by the author as an authentic expression 
of his thought. Revealing of years of doctrinal conflict, its Prologue denounces the 
servile compliance to ‘the authority of some doctor, however famous. It is an eloquent 
comment on Durandus reception of Aquinas thought that he should be so keen on 
distinguishing between theological authority and the dicta magistralia, a distinction 
which Dominican Thomists sought rather to blur. More disconcerting is the popes 
attitude in canonizing Aquinas while openly consulting his insubordinate fellow 
brother on delicate doctrinal matters—all of it around the same time as he was perse- 
cuting Eckhart, after all a more convincing Thomist. In all evidence, the pope was less 
concerned with Aquinas' own theological prosperity, than with re-establishing doc- 
trinal and political stability in face of Franciscan and affiliated dissidences. 
Undeservedly or not, Eckhart had been associated with such currents, thereby dis- 
missing all chances of papal favour. For all his intransigence regarding his Order’s 
Thomist directives, Durandus represented a solid support, easily distinguishable from 
Franciscan subversive ecclesiologies, while his singularitas proved more useful to the 
popes practice of expert consultations than Hervaeus' patented Thomism and the 
corporate allegiance it implied. 
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CHAPTER 6 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
EASTERN RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS 


PANTELIS GOLITSIS 


WITH one exception, George Scholarios (c.1403-c.1472), treatments of the angelic doc- 
tor in Byzantium in the fifteenth century were heavily determined by the theological 
and ideological repercussions that occurred in Constantinople and in Thessalonike in 
the preceding century. With his special interest in Aquinas not only asa Christian theo- 
logian but also as a philosopher and an exegete of Aristotle, Scholarios is an exceptional 
case within the entire intellectual history of Byzantium. Indeed, Scholarios was so 
impressed by Aquinas that he seems to have consulted his works with regard to almost 
every topic. I will turn more especially to Scholarios, chiefly as a philosophical reader of 
Aquinas, in the second part of the chapter. In the first part, I will mostly deal with the 
Byzantine reception of Aquinas (including Scholarios) as a Latin theologian and ‘pro- 
moter’ of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. As is known, Aquinas’ works 
were used for the first time as a source of arguments by the Dominican friars who repre- 
sented Pope John XXII in the discussions held with the Orthodox Church in 
Constantinople in 1333-4. The (perennial) question of Christian unity forcefully re- 
emerged at the council of Ferrara-Florence in 1438-9, so that Aquinas’ theological 
thought—readily available by the second half of the fourteenth century in the transla- 
tions of the Summa contra gentiles, the Summa theologiae, the De articulis fidei, the De 
rationibus fidei ad cantorem Antiochenum, and the De potentia, produced by the broth- 
ers Demetrios and Prochoros Kydones—never lost its currency in Byzantium. 
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AQUINAS AS A THEOLOGIAN: EXPLICITLY 
REJECTED BUT IMPLICITLY EXCERPTED 


It is by now well known that Orthodox theologians in the fifteenth century were willing 
to employ Aquinas, particularly in their exposition of the Scriptures; nonetheless, they 
did it tacitly (see Kappes 2013b). This was due to the general anti-Latin sentiment of the 
epoch, promoted by explicit anti- Thomist works that circulated widely in the fourteenth 
century (e.g. by Kallistos Angelikoudes and Matthaios Angelos Panaretos). To give a 
prominent example, Mark Eugenikos (1392-1444), metropolitan of Ephesus, who 
became the leader of the Orthodox opposition to the Union of the Churches at the coun- 
cil of Ferrara-Florence and was later canonized by the Orthodox Church, had tacit 
recourse to SCG IV.79-81 in order to rationally defend the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead, namely on the basis of the natural unity of the human soul with the body in 
hylomorphic terms (Schmemann 1951). Eugenikos also made latent use of Aquinas’ the- 
onymical doctrine (ST 1.13) in order to produce a mitigated version of Gregory Palamas’ 
real distinction between essence and operations, objectively applied to God per se 
(Jugie 1932: 1795; Demetracopoulos 2011: 342-50). According to Aquinas’ doctrine, 
which Eugenikos latently adopted, the names applied to God are not, properly speaking, 
names of His essence (cf. ST 1.13.8: ‘God is not known to us in His nature’) but names of 
His operations which we come to know, in the present life, by observing His created 
effects. These names are nevertheless true attributes of God insofar as they signify His 
perfections analogically; for God does not share a generic or specific formality with 
what He causes but possesses the perfections He causes in a different and higher mode 
(cf. the heading, in Scholarios translation, of ST 1.13.3: “That the divine names, according 
to their perfections, apply probably to God, and more properly [to Him] than to the 
creatures’). It is also noteworthy that, although in some of his works, as in his Encyclical 
Letter, Eugenikos openly opposed ‘the Latins and Thomas’ (Petit 1977: 149.10-12), in his 
two Antirrhetics against the latent Thomist Manuel Kalekas (Pilavakis 2014), he only 
implicitly rejected Thomist metaphysics, especially (i) the thesis that God’s will is the 
same thing as His essence, (ii) the createdness of the divine energy (which, on Eugenikos’ 
view, would imply that the Holy Spirit or ‘the divine and immaterial light, of which the 
Fathers speak, is created), and (iii) the assertion that Aristotelian ‘habits’ (hexeis) were 
very similar to the charisms of the Holy Spirit. This happened probably because Kalekas 
himself, as Prochoros Kydones in his De essentia et operatione Dei before him, avoided 
any reference to Aquinas by name. 

As a rule (Scholarios is again an exception), Aquinas was explicitly mentioned in fif- 
teenth-century Byzantium within polemical contexts, especially because of his 
Trinitarian theology (as developed in his two Summae and the De potentia), his views on 
the beatific vision, through the lumen gloriae, of God's essence (consistently denied by 
Orthodox theologians), and his denial of a real distinction between God's essence and 
operations. He was, however, excerpted tacitly when it came time to positively draw on 
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his theology. This peculiar kind of damnatio memoriae is undoubtedly related to the 
synodical excommunications of Barlaam of Calabria and Gregory Akindynos (1341-51) 
and Prochoros Kydones (1368) in the preceding century. Despite the fact that Barlaam 
was initially an advocate of the Orthodox position in Trinitarian theology and therefore 
an opponent of the Dominican friars in the theological disputes of 1333-4, he was 
accused of latinophronia by Gregory Palamas (venerated as a saint of the Orthodox 
Church from as early as 1368). We now know that the hieromonk from Calabria came to 
grips with the doctrines of Aquinas for the first time during the discussions with the rep- 
resentatives of the Roman Catholic Church (see Fyrigos 1987). George Scholarios, how- 
ever, caricaturized Barlaam as ‘breathing the doctrines’ of the angelic doctor and 
explicitly linked the first wave of (lost?) translations of Thomistic works or passages into 
Greek, supposedly initiated by Barlaam and Akindynos, to their anti-Palamite stance 
(see Petit et al. 1928-36: vi.283.7-8). Scholarios surmised that Barlaam and Akindynos 
turned to Aquinas and the Roman Catholic Church in order to find advocates for their 
doctrine that the essence and operations (or energies) of God differ only conceptually 
(i.e. in human reason) and not really, as Palamas contended. Indeed, Palamas was argu- 
ing in favour of the experience of Athonite monks, who claimed to have sensed in prayer, 
by their spiritual senses affected by the Holy Spirit, the ineffable light (see Plested 2017). 
This, argued Palamas, was the light of transfiguration seen by Christ on Mount Tabor, 
the uncreated energy of God which saints could ‘see’ (in contrast with God's ‘invisible’ 
uncreated essence). By 1368, the Palamite interpretation shaped the official doctrine of 
the Orthodox Church, whereas Aquinas, by identifying God’s uncreated energies with 
His essence, would be akin to the ‘Barlaamites or, by denying that God has energies at 
all, to the 'Akindynists: 

Thus, by being associated with the roots of Barlaamism and Akindynism, Aquinas’ 
works—by now available in the translations of Demetrios Kydones and his condemned 
brother Prochoros, both committed supporters of Thomas—were prima facie anti- 
Palamite and inimical to the Orthodox faith and sentiment. Moreover, Aquinas was 
portrayed as an extremely rationalist theologian by the Thessalonian Neilos Kabasilas 
(1298-1363), a picture revived around 1440 by his countryman Demetrios Chrysoloras 
(c.1360-c.1440) through a fictitious dialogue, in which Chrysoloras refutes Demetrios 
Kydones by downgrading Thomas, compared to Neilos, for his love for syllogisms and 
his aberrant commitment to the Filioque (Dialogue on Demetrios Kydones’ Antirrhetic 
against Neilos Kabasilas, ed. Pasiourtides 2013; see Papadopoulos 1967: 144-7 and Fyrigos 
2004: 36-7). Chrysoloras pursued a line of interpretation that was also brought forth by 
Angelikoudes, who accused Aquinas of being so imbued with heathen philosophy that 
he considered the syllogistic method as a way to know God. It should be noted, however, 
that this more or less traditional, and partly unjustified (philosophical reasoning and 
syllogistics are two different things) Byzantine picture of Aquinas as an excessively 
rationalist theologian is rooted, somewhat paradoxically, in Barlaams treatises Contra 
Latinos, in which the Calabrian monk forcefully opposed his Dominican interlocutors 
on the use of syllogisms as proofs of veridical theses in Trinitarian theology and, in par- 
ticular, of the Filioque. It is also a kind of paradox, which neither Angelikoudes nor 
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Chrysoloras addressed, that Palamas had defended the use of apodictic syllogisms in 
theology, arguing against Barlaam that religious truths are not dialectical but apodictic; 
for they are revealed by God, and God is the only immutable being, on which true 
demonstrative science, as opposed to opinion, can be founded (see Tatakis 1981: 81-101). 
By such reasoning, Palamas seemed to confuse types of reasoning (those based on intui- 
tive irrefutable truths and those based on shared beliefs as the religious dogmas are) 
with the types of beings (created or uncreated) to which they apply (see Fyrigos 2005: 
207-11). 

Outside Constantinople and Thessalonike, anti-Thomist resonances reached the 
island of Crete, where Maximos Chrysoberges, in one oration addressed to the Cretans 
in 1399-1400 (Patrologia Graeca, vol. 154: 1217-30), tried to establish the Filioque as an 
ancient truth on the basis of the teachings of the Greek Fathers. Chrysoberges was sub- 
sequently refuted by the monk Joseph Bryennios (c.1350-1431/32) through a dialexis 
(edited by Voulgaris 1768: 346-62), in which the Summa theologiae is explicitly men- 
tioned and Aquinas explicitly accused of considering, against the teachings of the 
Fathers, that God’s essence is visible—the visio beatifica—and that in God His potencies 
and energies coincide, a thesis contrary to the Palamite doctrine. 

In general, however, we may say that the Byzantine fifteenth century, seen in the 
aftermath of the synodical condemnations, was more sympathetic to Aquinas than 
the fourteenth century was. There had been in Byzantium indirect but conscious 
attempts to defend the angelic doctor. The most prominent example comes from a dis- 
ciple of Demetrios Kydones, whom we mentioned earlier, namely Manuel Kalekas (d. 
1410). Kalekas, who, as Plested (2012: 117) says, ‘writes as an Orthodox for the 
Orthodox’ (i.e. he avoids presenting himself as a pro-Latin theologian), relies tacitly 
but heavily in his On Faith on the Summa contra gentiles and the De rationibus fidei for 
promoting the doctrine of transubstantiation (i.e. the thesis that the bread and the 
wine remain as accidental properties of the changed, underlying substance), as well as 
Thomistic Trinitarian theology (see Gouillard 1938: 44). As we have said, Mark 
Eugenikos, who himself relied on Aquinas in other circumstances, subsequently 
refuted Kalekas’ work. Other Orthodox theologians saw in Aquinas a useful guide in 
the exposition of Scripture and the Fathers. The Athonite hieromonk Makarios 
Makres (c.1384-1431), otherwise known for his anti-Thomist stance with regard to the 
Filioque, tacitly reproduced in his Defence of the Virginity, directed against Islamic 
critiques of celibacy the five ‘cosmic’ and the two scriptural arguments brought for- 
ward by Aquinas in SCG III.135-6 (see Argyriou 1986: 86-92). In his Dialogue with a 
Muslim Muterizes, the Byzantine emperor Manuel II Palaiologos (1391-1425) also 
drew on the Summa theologiae in his declaration against violence in external religious 
affairs (see Demetracopoulos 2008). 

Such a use of Aquinas as an effective defender of Christian faith against Islam is later 
exemplified in the epitomes of the two Summae published by Scholarios as patriarch 
Gennadios II (compendia of the SCG and of ST I and I-II, published by Petit et al. 1928-36, 
V.1-337, V.338-510, and vi.1-153 respectively). “The writer of these books; says Gennadios 
II of Thomas in the preface to his Epitome of SCG and STI, 
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is Latin in descent; and for this reason he was bound to the doctrine of the Latin 
Church as his paternal heritage; for this is the custom of men. He was wise and not 
falling short of anyone who has perfected himself in wisdom among men. He wrote 
many commentaries on Aristotle's philosophy and many commentaries on the Old 
and the New Testament, and revealed himself as the author of many subjects in 
selfstanding books, some of which relate to sacred theology, some of which to 
Aristotelian philosophy. [...] This wise man should be studied in everything, since 
he is an excellent exegete and abridger of Christian theology in those matters in 
which his Church is in accordance with ours. The matters in which he and his 
Church differ from us are just a few, that is, the procession of the Holy Spirit, and the 
divine essence and the divine energy, how they unite with each other and how they 
differ. (Petit et al. 1928-36: v.1.15-2.14) 


Moreover, in his abridgment of ST I-II, which he entitles Selection of the First Book on 
Ethics, Scholarios has added a marginal note which is quite telling of his emotional atti- 
tude towards the angelic doctor: 


O most excellent Thomas, I wish you had not been born in the West, so that you did 
not have the need to defend the deviations of that Church, the rest of them and 
[most importantly] the deviation that happened in that Church with regard to the 
procession of the Holy Spirit and the difference between the divine essence and 
energy; you would then have been infallible in your theology too, as you are in the 
ethics [I am now to abridge]. (Vaticanus gr. 433, fo. 81r) 


We may say that, in epitomizing Aquinas’ theology, Scholarios pursued a way initi- 
ated by his spiritual master Mark Eugenikos before the radicalization provoked in 
Byzantium in the aftermath of the council of Ferrara-Florence in 1439. But instead of his 
master’s rather sterile anti-Latin polemics, Scholarios adopted a stance that must be 
seen, in an exemplary way, as openness to the wisdom, both secular and religious, com- 
ing from the West. ‘Many among the Latin doctors; he was writing in 1445, 


determined the things involved in this problem [i.e. the essence-energies distinction 
in God] in more accordance with the holy Gregory, Metropolitan of Thessalonike, 
and our entire Church than with them [i.e. Barlaam and Akindynos]; it would be 
unjust to despise these doctors, who are most wise and have received the approba- 
tion of our Church insofar as they evidently seemed to think the things we do. 
(Petit et al. 1928-36: vi.283.15-19) 


Scholarios was mainly thinking of Duns Scotus and the Franciscan brothers, but also 
of Thomas. 

Indeed, the two passages from the epitomes of Aquinas’ Summae, which we quoted 
earlier, illustrate the later stance of Scholarios, who as patriarch of Constantinople under 
Ottoman rule commended the wide (albeit eclectic) use of the angelic doctor in religious 
instruction and theology. (In questions of hamarteology and Mariology, however, 
Scholarios, like his spiritual master Eugenikos, was closer to Augustinian teachings; see 
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Kappes 2017.) Leaving aside the dispute over the doctrine of the Filioque, which, as 
Scholarios soberly explains, was doomed to remain unresolved due to the commitment 
of both sides, Eastern and Western, to the Trinitarian theology of their forefathers, 
Scholarios mentions Aquinas’ doctrine on the divine essence and operations as a second 
case of disagreement. Earlier, however, he had entertained the idea of presenting 
Aquinas—as against the traditional Byzantine stance initiated by Barlaam—as a propon- 
ent of the real distinction in God between divine essence and operations. Commenting in 
1445 on Aquinas’ De ente et essentia (or, rather, De esse et essentia), Scholarios affirmed: 


Thomas did not ignore the difference of definitions, that is, the formal difference or 
difference from the nature ofthe thing, and that he named these distinctions, which 
are different from the real distinction and smaller than it, "differences of reason" in 
a large sense, everyone could easily gather from his writings. 

(Petit et al. 1928-36: vi.284.2-6) 


Scholarios appears here willing to see in the teachings of Aquinas the origin ofthe Scotist 
distinctio formalis a parte rei, i.e. the distinction of things (pragmata) that are distinct in 
virtue of the very nature ofthe thing (in this context, the essence of God and His operations 
or ad intra divine attributes) and as opposed both to things that are distinct really 
(pragmatikós) and to things that are distinct only conceptually (katepinoian). Scholarios 
must have had in mind, at least, SCG IL12 (“That the said relations/distinctions do not exist 
really —pragmatikós, in Kydones translation). Such a 'Scotist sensibility’ on Aquinas part, 
which is reminiscent of the moderate Palamism of Mark Eugenikos and Theophanes of 
Nicaea (d. 1380/81), would make the angelic doctor consonant with the Palamite doctrine. 
It seems that Byzantine intellectuals were particularly interested in Aquinas doctrine 
on the divine names (God said, for instance, to be ‘good; ‘one, and true’) and his pos- 
ition with regard to the distinction, real or conceptual, between God's essence and oper- 
ations (say, His life; His thought, His ‘will’), respectively treated by the angelic doctor in 
ST I, qq. 5-6, 11, 14-15, 16-18, and 19-20. Earlier than Scholarios’ commentary on the De 
esse et essentia—that is, in 1438— Andreas Chrysoberges (d. 1451), brother of the pro- 
Latin theologian Maximos Chrysoberges whom we mentioned earlier, responded to a 
demand by Bessarion, who wished to be enlightened on Aquinas position with regard 
to God's absolute simplicity and how it relates to God's apparent multiplicity, i.e. His 
attributes and operations. No doubt Bessarion was beginning to be interested in 
Thomas theology and its compatibility with its Palamite counterpart in view of his par- 
ticipation in the council of Florence (see Fyrigos 2012: 111-13). In his response (Ad 
Bessarionem epistula de divina essentia et operatione, ed. Candal 1938), Chrysoberges 
brought forward their incompatibility, refuting Palamas' distinctio realis by means of 
Thomas theonymical doctrine, namely the doctrine that the divine names are applied to 
God by way ofanalogy. Bessarion later corrected Kydones translation of chapters 54 and 
55, on the divine substance and intellection, of SCG I (Fyrigos 2012: 125-32). He also 
produced in the mid-fifteenth century a compendium of ST I-II (qq. 1-7; ed. 
Monfasani 2011). The hieromonk Isaiah of Cyprus, who belonged to Bessarions circle, 
was responsible for the production of two further florilegia, based on Kydones’ 
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translations (‘Florilegium Thomisticum I, containing excerpts from SCG and ST I, and 
"Florilegium Thomisticum IT, containing excerpts from SCG III, respectively edited by 
Demetracopoulos 2002 and Demetracopoulos 2007 but erroneously attributed to 
George Scholarios; see Speranzi 2018: 198 n. 17), in which Aquinas’ apologetics against 
paganism and Averroism are assembled. 

We should finally mention that in the late fifteenth century John Plousiadenos 
(c.1429-1500), bishop of Methone, composed a canon in honour of the angelic doctor 
(ed. Cantarella 1934; trans. Plested 2012: 140), in which the name ‘Aquinas is wittily ren- 
dered in Greek as ho anchinous, meaning ‘the sharp, ‘the knowledgeable’ 


AQUINAS AS A PHILOSOPHER AND 
EXEGETE OF ARISTOTLE 


In his response to Mark Eugenikos, Bessarion qualified Aquinas as ‘an expert in 
Aristotelian philosophy’ and as ‘the real successor of the Peripatetic School’ (cf. 
Responsio ad Ephesii capita petente patriarcha D. Gregorio concinnata, PG 161: 200A). In 
saying this, Bessarion was refuting one of Eugenikos’ Syllogistic Chapters against the 
Latins (Capita syllogistica adversus latinos de Spiritu Sancto ex solo Patre processione, ed. 
Petit 1977), composed in 1439, in which the metropolitan of Ephesus rejected Aquinas’ 
doctrine on the distinction of persons in God. The angelic doctor corroborated his doc- 
trine through Aristotelian premises about relational oppositions (see ST 1.36). Granted 
Aquinas’ fundamental contention of a single truth, either religious or philosophical, it 
would be natural for every “Thomist’ to defend Aquinas as a philosopher in order to 
assert his authority in theological matters. Such, however, was not the case of George 
Scholarios. For Scholarios venerated Thomas as a philosopher in his own right. 

In virtue of his thorough knowledge of both Greek and Latin (and Arabic) philoso- 
phy, Scholarios is an exceptional case within the entire Byzantine intellectual history. 
Before becoming a leading ecclesiastical figure in the camp of anti-unionists (after 
Eugenikos’ death) and ultimately, as Gennadios II, the first patriarch of Constantinople 
after the fall of the city to the Ottomans, Scholarios was a teacher of philosophy. Quite 
early in his career, he translated into Greek Peter of Spain’s Summulae logicales and 
Gilbert de la Porrée’s (attrib.) De sex principiis (ed. Petit et al. 1928-34: viii.283-337 and 
338-50, respectively). In his dedicatory letter to the Despot of Mystra and later (last) 
Byzantine emperor, Constantine Palaiologos, with which Scholarios introduces his 
commentary on Logic, largely based on Radulphus Britos Ars Vetus (see Ebbesen and 
Pinborg 1981/2), Scholarios describes how his love of philosophy led him to the most 
complete among Aristotles commentators, i.e. the Latins. The Latins, says Scholarios, 
came late in history and were therefore able to build on the Aristotelian exegesis of 
Averroes (whom Scholarios considers as the best exegete of Aristotle) and Avicenna. 
And of course, within such a developmental conception of the history of philosophy 
later Latins were better than earlier Latins: 
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[The Latins], therefore, because they extracted the best [explanations] from diverse 
[i.e. both Greek and Arabic] wisdom traditions and because they discovered several 
things by themselves [...], developed the philosophy of Aristotle through several 
additions; and, through the issues and theorems they raised, of greater number and 
more sophisticated, and through their most subtle divisions they made obsolete the 
explanations of the first, that is, our [i.e. Greek] exegetes. But they somewhat suf- 
fered themselves from the same thing within their own tradition; for also among 
them the later exegetes surpassed the earlier ones for the same reasons. 

(Petit et al. 1928-34: vii.3.22-30) 


In this passage, not only are the scholastics magnified by Scholarios through a compari- 
son with the Greek commentators but also some of them, i.e. those who came later in 
time and were therefore able to build on the logical distinctions made by their predeces- 
sors, are more magnified than others. It is rather evident that Scholarios was chiefly 
thinking of Thomas as an Aristotelian philosopher, who was later surpassed by the 
doctor subtilis, i.e. Duns Scotus; ‘we admire above measure, he says elsewhere, ‘the 
subtlety of their [i.e. the Scotists] minds (Petit et al. 1928-34: vi.180.22-3). 

In modern literature, Scholarios was depicted quite early as a Thomist (see, character- 
istically, Salaville 1924; see now Briel 2020). But this characterization is, to my mind 
(see Golitsis 2017; see also Kappes 2013a: 86, who calls Scholarios an ‘eclectic philoso- 
pher and theologian’), inaccurate not only because Scholarios explicitly and repeatedly 
rejected Thomas’ ‘deviations’ on those theological matters that separated the Greek from 
the Latin Church (cf. Petit et al. 1928-34: v.2.14-2.16: ‘with regard to these matters [i.e. 
the Filioque and the essence-energies distinction] not only do we subscribe to our pater- 
nal doctrine but we have fought for it in many books’; note also that Orthodox theologians, 
as Scholarios was, depended on Augustine for a number of seminal ideas of their 
theology), but also because he was enthusiastic about the teachings of Duns Scotus; ‘we 
really take pleasure at their [i.e. the Scotists’] curious and dithyrambic [philosophical] 
inquiries and, so to speak, are filled with Corybantic frenzy [i.e. are infatuated] about 
them; says Scholarios in his commentary on Aquinas’ De esse et essentia (Petit et al. 
1928-34: vi.180.8-10). In particular, Scholarios saw in Duns Scotus' positing a distinctio 
formalis a parte rei—a distinction which grasps objective formalities in one and the same 
substance realized apart from any intellectual act and, as such, is intermediate between the 
real distinction (distinctio realis) and the conceptual distinction (distinctio rationis)—a 
confirmation of the Palamite doctrine that essence and energy in God are distinct: "The 
later [doctors] are more orthodox than Thomas because they are closer to us and to the 
truth; these are the followers of the master John Scotus (Petit et al. 1928-34: vi.180.34-5). 
Whereas both Thomists and Scotists erred in their Trinitarian theology, Scotists were 
considered by Scholarios to be advocates of the Orthodox position with regard to the 
essence/energies distinction. 

Still, leaving aside the use of subtle philosophical distinctions for settling highly con- 
troversial theological matters, it is beyond doubt that Scholarios had a great appreci- 
ation for Aquinas commentaries on Aristotle. With the exception of Prochoros 
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Kydones' translation (before 1370/71) of the prooemium of Aquinas commentary on 
the Metaphysics, Scholarios was the first to be interested in making known to Byzantine 
philosophers and Aristotelians Aquinas’ purely philosophical works. In the 1430s, he 
produced translations of the following commentaries on Aristotle by Aquinas: on On 
Interpretation (edition in progress by I. Balcoyiannopoulou), which is part of 
Scholarios’ handbook of the Ars vetus, on the Posterior Analytics (lost); on On the 
Soul (Petit et al. 1928-34: vi.327-581); on the Physics I.1, L3-15 and Il.ı-ı2 (Petit et al. 
1928-34: viii.163-254); on the Metaphysics (translation lost); as well as on the (pseudo- 
Thomas) On Sophisms (Petit et al. 1928-34: viii265-82), and on Quodlibet 11 
(Cacouros 2000). 

Moreover, in what is perhaps his most original contribution to Greek-Latin philo- 
sophical interaction, Scholarios picked out Aquinas’ De ente et essentia (known to 
him as De esse et essentia) and translated it into Greek around 1445, together with 
Armandus de Bellovisu’s commentary (which was, in all probability, known to him 
as a cumulative exegetical work by anonymous Dominican friars), in order to dem- 
onstrate the philosophical subtleness of Aquinas (Petit et al. 1928-34: vi.154-77, 177-326; 
see Golitsis 2017). A careful reading of Scholarios’ prefatory letter to his pupil Matthaios 
Kamariotes shows that the Byzantine philosopher endeavoured to provide a translation 
together with an interpretation of the De ente et essentia in order to defend Thomas, 
‘the best and most virtuous among Latin doctors; as he says, against accusations 
made by contemporary Franciscan friars, who claimed that Thomas’ writings, unlike 
Duns’ works, lacked philosophical subtlety. It is important to note that, whereas 
Scholarios never wished to defend Thomas (at least not without qualification) in 
theology, he wished to defend him in philosophy. And, most interestingly, he decided 
to add to his translation a properly Thomistic commentary, so that the philosophical 
sophistication that permeates Aquinas’ philosophical opusculum be brought forth 
through interpretive tools that pertained to Aquinas’ school (Thomam ex Thoma; ‘it 
would not be proper, says Scholarios, to explain Thomas’ words not according to 
Thomas’). Indeed, it would destroy Scholarios’ argument to try to defend Aquinas’ 
philosophical acumen by bringing in distinctions made by Franciscan scholars, say 
by Duns Scotus or Francis of Mayron (as it would also destroy his argument to try to 
defend him from the point of view of a fifteenth-century Greek Palamite). This very 
focused approach to the De ente et essentia is determined in the table of contents that 
precedes the commentary: “Table of the questions contained in the exegesis, which 
are solved according to the doctrine of Thomas rather than according to the doctrine 
of he who solves most of them? He whose doctrine solves most of the problems, 
namely problems that relate to the divine simplicity and presumed composition as 
implied by the divine names, is Scotus, to whom Scholarios had recourse in the chapters 
that he added to Armandus’ commentary (chapters 93 and 94) in order to defend 
the Orthodox position and the Palamite doctrine. In a statement of eclecticism, 
which must be seen asa sign of the high sophistication of the last phase of Byzantine 
philosophy, to which Aquinas’ philosophical oeuvre contributed much, Scholarios 
says: ‘When we give the privilege to the elder [i.e. Thomas], we are not ashamed of 
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Francis [of Mayron] or his teacher [i.e. Duns Scotus], although we admire above 
measure the subtlety of their minds as well and we side with them on many [philosophical] 
problems [that pertain to theology]’ (Petit et al. 1928-34: vi.180.21-4). 

Scholarios was very much interested in philosophy, and his systematic occupation 
with Aquinas’ theological work came later. His acquaintance with the Christian 
Aristotelianism of Aquinas contributed in a substantial way to his arguments against the 
Platonism of Pletho. Scholarios opponent George Gemistos, or Pletho (1355/60-1452/4), 
was acquainted with Demetrios Kydones and knew, of course, of the Thomas transla- 
tions of his older friend. He was not, however, positively interested in Aquinas’ 
philosophy, granted that this was a major achievement of Western scholasticism, against 
which Pletho was battling. Still, he was familiar with Aquinas’ two Summae (see 
Demetracopoulos 2006), which were essential for his acquaintance with Latin theology 
at the council of Ferrara-Florence, in which he too took part. Plethos pupil Bessarion 
and other Greek humanists, such as George of Trebizond (1395-1484) and John 
Argyropoulos (1415-87), teachers of Greek philosophy in Rome and Florence respect- 
ively, took an interest in Aquinas’ Aristotelianism, albeit in a critical manner (see 
Monfasani 2017). But their activities are no longer part of the reception of Aquinas’ 
thought in Byzantium. 

To conclude, we may say that the use of Aquinas in fifteenth-century Byzantium 
promoted sophisticated philosophical thinking and cataphatic theology—which did 
not always have to be at odds with the Christian apophaticism of the East—in a 
Byzantine intellectual milieu that was in conversation with the sources and problems 
of Latin theology and Scholasticism. It is historically significant that, after the fall of 
Constantinople, when the philosopher George Scholarios (as Patriarch Gennadios II) 
had a new role to fulfil, by epitomizing the two Summae, he explicitly presented 
Aquinas as a reliable guide in the exposition of Scriptures (save for those doctrines 
with regard to which Aquinas adhered to the teaching of his forefathers), particularly 
useful for Christians under Ottoman rule. But Scholarios’ stance found little support 
among his successors as patriarch. 
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THE intellectual heritage of the fourteenth century regarding the study or interpretation 
of Aquinas was decidedly ambiguous. On the one hand, there was his canonization in 
Avignon by Pope John XXII in 1323, the revocation of Tempiers condemnation by 
Parisian bishop Etienne Bourret in 1325 (Denifle and Chatelain 1891: ii(1).280-82), and 
the increasing papal recommendations of Aquinas' doctrine, from John XXII and 
Clement VIto Urban V (Berthier 1914: 44-68), as well as the fourteenth-century custom 
of referring to Aquinas as Doctor Communis (Torrell 2015: 413). The teaching and 
defence of Aquinas doctrine was precisely organized in the Dominican Order by vari- 
ous ordinations of their general chapters: Paris 1286, Zaragoza 1309, Metz 1313, Bologna 
1315, Sisteron 1329, Utrecht 1330, Milan 1340, Carcassonne 1342, Le Puy 1344, Brives 1346, 
Bologna 1347, Castres 1352, Besançon 1353, Narbonne 1354, Pamplona 1355, Verdun 1356, 
and Venice 1357 (Reichert 1898-9). On the other hand, there were in this period complex 
crises, such as the Black Death (1346-53), which devastated all communities with a con- 
sequent decline in religious life, the Great Western Schism (1378-1417) that divided the 
Dominican Order between obedience to Rome or Avignon, and the strong nominalist 
orientation of most Western universities. After the exclusion of Dominican scholars 
from the University of Paris from 1389 to 1403, provoked by the scandal of an Aragonese 
Dominican, John de Monzón (d. 1412), with his violent polemic against the defenders of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary (Denifle and Chatelain 1894: iii.486- 
514; 1897: iv.52, 56-8; Krupa 2013), the Thomistic school as such was almost invisible. 
Between the first Thomistic school represented by Richard Knapwell or Thomas Sutton 
to Armandus of Bellevue or John Regina of Naples and the second school of the fifteenth 
century, any real or communitarian continuation was lost, except, for example, for 
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St Vincent Ferrer (d. 1419) and his logical treatises De suppositionibus and Quaestio de 
unitate universalis, written between 1371 and 1372 (Daileader 2016: 12-16). 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century, however, the intellectual interest in 
Aquinas thought again gathered strength, expanding impressively in France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain; and the original term, Thomatistae, for Aquinas' disciples was replaced 
by the common Thomistae (Ehrle 1920: 493). 

Without a doubt, one of the most highly influential Thomists in this period was John 
Capreolus (d. 1444), an Occitan Dominican master, scholar of the University of Paris 
from 1407 to 1411, who from 1409 to 1432 worked and taught in various cities in France, 
such as Toulouse and Rodez. He wrote a monumental work, the Defensiones theologiae 
divi Thomae Aquinatis. This comprehensive, detailed commentary on Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences includes critiques of Duns Scotus, Henry of Ghent, Peter Aureolus, John of 
Ripa, Durandus, Gregory of Rimini, and William of Ockham. For several centuries this 
work stood as a classic source for Thomistic theology and philosophy. It was particularly 
prized by Paolo of Soncino and Silvester of Prierio, authors of the Divinum epitoma 
(1521-2) and the Opus in Capreolum (1498)—both are compendia of Capreolus’ 
Defensiones (Tavuzzi 1997: 28). For the fifteenth century, the work of Capreolus and that 
of Hervaeus Natalis (d. 1323) became the principal, albeit very different, resources for 
the interpretation of Aquinas thought. 

The ecumenical Council of Constance (1414-18) not only resolved the Great Western 
Schism, but also opened more fully the theological discussion of the superiority or sub- 
ordination of the pope to an ecumenical council (Izbicki 1986). The most influential 
opponent of conciliarist theory and defender of the superiority of the pope was a 
Castilian Dominican, Cardinal John de Torquemada (d. 1468; Beltrán de Heredia 1960). 
He participated in the Council of Constance (1417) and in that of Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence (1431-45), and after his experience with the pro-conciliarist majority govern- 
ing both councils, he wrote in 1453 his famous Summa de Ecclesia (printed in Rome 
1489), the first systematic ecclesiology of the Thomistic school, defending the superior- 
ity of papal authority against the conciliarists. To better understand his doctrinal orien- 
tation, one should recall his shorter and earlier treatise, Flores sententiarum de 
auctoritate summi pontificis excertae ex dictis beati Thomae de Aquino of 1437 
(Izbicki 1981: 10; Ulrich 2012: 118; Prügl 1996: 137-46). Torquemada, like many other 
interpreters of Aquinas in this period, continued to deny the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin Mary, and in this regard he wrote his Tractatus de veritate conceptionis 
Beatissimae Virginis. This matter was not only discussed between Thomists and Scotists, 
but was also a secondary topic of the Council of Basel, although without any definitive 
declaration (Izbicki 2005). 

The heyday of Thomism during the Renaissance came during its development in Italy, 
especially in the centres of Dominican study in Bologna and Padua. The revalorization 
of classical languages and generally the more critical sense of research, typical of human- 
istic studies, probably inspired one of Bolognas Dominican masters, Peter Maldura of 
Bergamo (d. 1482), author of the Tabula operum Thomae Aquinatis, commonly called 
"Tabula Aurea; (printed in Bologna 1473) and of the Ethimologiae id est Concordantiae 
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conclusionum in quibus D. Thomas videtur sibimet contradicere (Venice, 1476). These are 
two closely related works: the Tabula is a brief explanation of key words in Thomas’ 
thought, while the Concordantiae compares various texts of Thomas to resolve difficul- 
ties—‘1222 dubia’ —and seeming or real contradictions (Guyot and Sterli 2003: 597-605; 
Colosio 1961: 123-9). This work had great influence for many centuries. 

Ihe invention of the printing press around 1450 had generally accelerated the spread 
of all texts; for Thomists, this presented an opportunity for the wider dissemination of 
Aquinas’ works. This development was closely linked with the first critical studies that 
sought to distinguish between authentic and inauthentic works as well as efforts to 
establish the most accurate text, using the surviving manuscripts. The first printed edi- 
tion of Aquinas’ works was probably the Summa de articulis fidei (Mainz, c.1460), per- 
haps by Johannes Gutenberg himself. 

Another important figure in Italian Thomism was Dominic of Flanders (born as 
Beaudouin Lottin, d. 1479), a former scholar of the University of Paris. Dominic arrived 
in Bologna and entered the Dominican Order in 1461 and with an extraordinary effort, 
he engrossed himself in the study of Aquinas’ logic and metaphysics (Cinelli 2014; 
Tavuzzi 1993: 95-8). Among his philosophical works the Summa divinae philosophiae, 
also called the Quaestiones in XII libros Metaphysicae (Venice, 1499), the Commentaria 
super libros De anima Aristotelis (printed in 1496), and the Commentaria super libris 
Posteriorum Aristotelis et in De fallaciis divi Thomae (Venice, 1507) are especially note- 
worthy. Dominic taught in Bologna, Pisa, and Florence, and many of his works have 
survived in manuscript form; one of their characteristics is the foundation of metaphys- 
ics on the exclusively 'predicamental' common being, on created being (Mahieu 1942). 

Among other Bologna Thomists, one should note also Paul of Soncino (d. 1495), the 
author of the Elegantissima expositio in artem veterem Aristotelis (Venice, 1499) and in 
particular his Acutissimae quaestiones metaphysicales, printed posthumously in Venice 
in 1498 (Jindrácek 2017). Another Italian Dominican, Silvestro Mazzolini of Prierio (d. 
1527), also belonged to this group. A master of theology in Bologna, Padua, and Rome, 
his philosophical production includes the Compendium dialecticae (Venice, 1496), the 
Opus in Capreolum (Cremona, 1497), the Conflatus ex Angelico Doctore S. Thoma 
(Perugia, 1519), and a polemical work against the Scotists of Padua, the Malleus in falsas 
assumptiones Scoti (Bologna, 1514). At this time, the practice of writing compendia of 
logic or dialectics also became well-established. Here, one could mention Girolamo 
Savonarolas Compendium Logicae, written in 1488 (Tavuzzi 1997: 24-38). Silvestro and 
other Thomists ofthis period (like many other thinkers) were interested in the socioeco- 
nomic question of the Mount of Piety, the late medieval Italian institutions for charitable 
works and financial loans, and produced short ethical and practical expositions defend- 
ing them against the charge of usury. 

Apart from Bologna, Thomism also gained strength at another major Italian univer- 
sity centre, Padua. While the Bologna Thomists paid close attention to Aquinas’ texts, 
their authenticity and concordance, the Padua Thomists engaged in extensive public 
debates with radical Aristotelians such as Nicoletto Vernia (d. 1499) and Pietro 
Pomponazzi (d. 1525), as well as with Scotists such as Antonio Trombetta (d. 1517). It was 
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in this setting that there emerged the great figure of Thomas de Vio—the future Cardinal 
Cajetan (d. 1534)—who even today is often thought of as being virtually the sole repre- 
sentative of Thomism in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In addition to his com- 
mentaries on Aquinas’ Summa theologiae (1508-23), his biblical commentaries (1520), 
and his debate with Martin Luther in 1518, which have given him a permanent place in 
the history of theology, Cajetan also left many remarkable purely philosophical writ- 
ings. These latter works have been a subject of interest among researchers for several 
centuries. Among his books, one needs to mention at least the most important titles: In 
De ente et essentia D. Thomae Aquinatis (written 1493-4), the Commentaria in 
Posteriorum Analyticorum (1496), In Isagogen Porphyrii (1497), In Predicamenta 
Aristotelis (1498), De nominum analogia (1498), and the Commentaria in De anima 
(1509). Cajetan also ‘completed’ Aquinas’ unfinished commentary on the Peri herme- 
naias (book II, lectiones 3-14, in 1496), a common custom in scholastic literature. The 
author of an imposing corpus, Thomas de Vio encountered much criticism and doctri- 
nal opposition from the outset, even within his own Dominican Order. Special consid- 
eration should be given to his views about the (im)possibility of an apodictic 
demonstration of the immortality of the human soul and his particular conception of 
the analogy of being, namely, the analogy of proportionality (Giacon 1944, i.121-5; 
Hochschild 2010: 146). His influence and authority (he was master general of the 
Dominicans from 1508 to 1518 and named cardinal in 1517) seem to have helped bring 
about the gradual replacement of Peter Lombard’s Sententiae by Aquinas’ Summa theo- 
logiae as the standard book for theological formation in the sixteenth century. 

Characteristic for the theology in this period were the first steps to the separation and 
successive development of special theological disciplines like moral theology and social 
ethics, in particular the moral norms in the new economic systems caused by the pro- 
gress in international business and banking. One of the influential thinkers who applied 
Aquinas’ principles in this matter was St Antoninus Pierozzi (d. 1459), a Dominican 
archbishop of Florence (Cinelli and Paoli 2012; Vasoli 2002: 156-8), the author of Summa 
moralis (printed in Venice 1477-80 and in Nuremberg in the same period) which 
includes his original and prior treatises, such as Tractatus de cambiis, Tractatus de usuris, 
or Tractatus de restitutione. Antoninus composed various manuals for confessors— 
Confessionales—which already in the fifteenth century were translated into languages 
such as Italian, Spanish and Croatian (Kaeppeli and Panella 1970: i.80-100). 

To complete our overview of Dominican Thomism, we must also mention Peter 
Schwarz of Kadan in Bohemia (Petrus Nigri de Cadena, d. c.1484), the first rector of the 
University of Buda in Hungary and author of the Clipeus Thomistarum sive Quaestiones 
super Arte veteri Aristotelis (printed in Venice 1481). This work represents a late, very 
precise, sometimes eclectic and polemical reception of Hervaeus Natalis and Capreolus’ 
interpretations of the logic in the countries north ofthe Alps (Bonino 2002: 182). At the 
end of the fifteenth century, the important activities of a Spanish Dominican, the future 
archbishop and Grand Inquisitor Diego de Deza (d. 1523), and his compilation of 
Defensiones sancti Thomae (printed in Sevilla 1491) opened the way to the Thomistic 
school at the University of Salamanca (Fernández 1998: 1136). 
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Besides a relatively well-known group of Thomists, there originated in the fifteenth 
century a branching group of other writers who received and interpreted Aquinas’ 
thought in the Holy Roman Empire (modern Germany and Austria) and in France. The 
majority of these were secular priests or (in the fifteenth century) in a very few cases the 
members of (non-Dominican) religious orders. The most important of these was a 
Dutch scholar, Henry of Gorkum (Henricus de Gorrichem, d. 1431), traditionally called 
the "Ihomistarum Coloniensium Monarcha, the founder of the famous Bursa Montana 
in Cologne after 1420 (Hoenen 2012: 210-15; Weiler 1962). Significant among his numer- 
ous scholastic treatises, which included commentaries on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard and various polemical questions against Hussite heresies, were the Quaestiones 
in Summam sancti Thomae, printed in Essligen in 1473, or the Supplementum IIae partis 
Summae theologiae sancti Thomae Aquinatis, in manuscript. Henry founded a real 
"Ihomistic school in Germany that not only defended and interpreted Aquinas’ work 
but also took different, more or less critical positions vis-a-vis the widespread 
Albertinism (Schoot 2001, 2002). Notable among his disciples was the Walloon master 
John Tinctoris of Tornaco (d. 1469), probably a master in the Bursa Corneliana, the first 
commentator on the Summa theologiae from the same university in Cologne where 
Thomism had been introduced and developed, not by Dominicans but by secular mas- 
ters (Goris 2002: 17-23; Bonino 2000: 225-6). In any case, this German Thomist school 
was very important for its role in confronting the Albertists, towards whom these 
Thomists had varying attitudes, sometimes polemical, sometimes conciliatory 
(Hoenen 2008: 127-30). This orientation of the Cologne scholars of the Bursa Montana 
can also be seen in the works of Gerardus de Monte (d. 1480), with his Commentum in 
Thomae Aquinatis tractatum De ente et essentia and Tractatus ostendens concordiam 
Thomae Aquinatis et Alberti Magni (written in 1456). In addition to this focus, the 
German Thomist school certainly left its mark with its commentaries on Aquinas’ 
works, especially on the Summa theologiae. 

We might also note a secular master and philosopher of the University of Paris, John 
Versor (Jean le Tourneur, d. c.1482), author of scholastic commentaries on almost all the 
works of Aristotle, on Peter of Spain, and on Aquinas’ De ente et essentia (Cologne, 
c.1487) (Pepijn 2005: 299-318). Versor has often been characterized as an eclectic or 
‘albertizing’ Thomist, and his wide reception is well documented in Germany and in 
central Europe (Bonino 2007; Weijers 2003; Rothschild 2013). 

A singular case was the immense literal production of an erudite Flemish Carthusian 
monk Denys of Ryckel (d. 1471), traditionally called Denys the Carthusian or “Doctor 
Ecstaticus. Although he is also often referred to as an eclectic, one of his last books is 
particularly significant, the Summa fidei orthodoxae id est Medulla operum sancti 
Thomae libri quatuor (Opera omnia, vols 17 and 18, ed. 1899), written in 1466 
(Emery 1988; 1992; Stoelen 1953), in which he shows an extraordinary interest and 
respect for Thomas’ work. Probably the most concise characterization of his work is 
given by Emery: ‘However, whereas Denis the Carthusian often follows St. Thomas, he 
frequently abandons him to follow others whom on certain points he judges to be more 
faithful to ancient tradition (Emery 1979: 107). But there can be no doubt that Denys 
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contributed to the diffusion of Aquinas’ doctrine in late medieval Germany and France, 
especially in the monastic environment. 

It is also interesting that, at the same time, at the end of the fifteenth century, there was 
an increased interest in Aquinas’ works within the Spanish Jewish community (e.g. 
Abraham Bibago, Eli Habillo, Baruch Ibn Ya'ish, or Abraham Ibn Nahmias), as had also 
been seen in the fourteenth century in Italy, where various treatises of Thomas had been 
translated into Hebrew and his arguments reflected on by Jewish thinkers (Zonta 2006). 

Ihe Western reception of Aquinas in the fifteenth century was characterized by dif- 
ferent features: 


1. The precise formation of the Thomistic School with the new and future author- 
ities, most notably John Capreolus and Thomas de Vio Cajetan. 

2. The development of various disciplines like ecclesiology (John of Torquemada), 
logic (Peter Nigri, Dominic of Flanders, Prierias, and Cajetan), moral theology 
and social doctrine (Antoninus of Florence and Cajetan), formally absent in 
Aquinas’ works but now founded and evolved by his principles. 

3. The systematic analysis and solution of difficult topics in Aquinas’ works (Peter 
of Bergamo), printed editions, and the selection of authentic works (Paul of 
Soncino). 

4. The diffusion of Thomism in non-Dominican environments (Henry of Gorkum, 
Gerardus de Monte) and varied, eclectic use of Aquinas’ arguments (John Versor, 
Denys the Carthusian). 

5. The slow but continuous and gradual replacement of the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard by Aquinas’ Summa theologiae as a normative academic text and com- 
mentaries on it (John Tinctoris and Cajetan) and on the opuscule De ente et 
essentia (Henry of Gorkum, Gerardus de Monte, Cajetan, and Versor). 

6. Increasing polemics with the Albertists, Neoplatonists, Scotists, and Nominalists 
which did not exclude an inclusive acceptance of their terminology or 
arguments. 

7. Increasing opposition to the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary as a privilege independent of the saving work of Christ. 


Ihe end of the fifteenth century certainly did not mean a decline in interest in the 
interpretation of Aquinas’ thinking. On the contrary, in the sixteenth century, it was even 
more intense and attracted even greater interest from official ecclesiastical authorities, 
especially after the Council of Trent (1545-63); during this period, in 1567, St Thomas was 
declared by St Pius V a Doctor of the Church. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
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DAVID LUY 


INTRODUCTION 


MARTIN Luther’ reception of Thomas Aquinas is best understood as a subsidiary epi- 
sode within his more general critique of scholasticism (Grane 1970; Gradl 2004: 54). 
Luther's indictment of scholastic theology was already well under way by the time he 
engaged Aquinas’ theology in a direct manner. Much of what Luther would eventually 
offer specifically as a critique of Aquinas is simply a reiteration of objections he had 
already levelled against other scholastic writers such as Scotus, Ockham, and Biel in an 
assortment of earlier writings (e.g. WA [Weimarer Ausgabe] 56; 57; 1:14551; 221-8; 
353-74). When Luther first formulated his more general critique of scholasticism 
(c.1515-17), he does not seem to have been preoccupied with Aquinas in any specific way 
(Grane 1962; 1975; Gradl 2004: 51). Indeed, direct references to Aquinas in the early anti- 
scholastic writings are conspicuously absent. Silence does not imply tacit exoneration. 
The early critiques are inclusive by design, so Aquinas is probably implicated in a generic 
way, even if Luther rarely names him explicitly among the guilty (Gradl 2004: 46; 
Janz 1983: 116; Zur Mühlen 2002: 74). Certainly, there is no evidence to suggest that 
Luther ever thought of Aquinas as a salutary exception—an honour he would occasion- 
ally bestow upon others scholastic writers such as Gregory of Rimini (WA 2: 394). 

In the late 1510s and early 1520s, however, Aquinas was momentarily drawn to the 
foreground of Luther’s thinking and he continued in the remaining decades of his life to 
engage Aquinas as an interlocutor, even if only in a desultory and episodic manner. On 
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the whole, Luther’s engagement with Aquinas is sporadic and piecemeal when com- 
pared with the more substantive receptions canvassed elsewhere in this volume. It 
would be easy to overstate the importance of Aquinas for Luther’s theological program. 
Even so, the list of references to Aquinas (or Thomism) within Luther’s writings remains 
considerable, comprising approximately three complete pages of individual entries in 
the Personen- und Zitatenregister of the critical edition (WA 63: 562-5). In aggregate, 
these references sketch the rough lineaments ofa distinctive critical reception. 


LUTHER ON AQUINAS 


Luther was almost entirely critical of the Aquinas he knew. To be sure, exceptions to this 
general rule may occasionally be found. As Janz notes, Luther sometimes refers to 
Aquinas in complimentary terms as a ‘holy man, a ‘genius, a ‘great man, and so forth 
(Janz 1989: 5). Still, the vast majority of Luther’s statements were negative. Many reflect 
the crass polemical style which is characteristic of controversialist discourse in the six- 
teenth century (Janz 1989: 4-5). Luther's critical assessment of Aquinas sometimes per- 
tains to very specific theological questions. For instance, he objects to Aquinas’ 
conceptualization of the mode of Christ's presence in the Lord's Supper (e.g. WA 6: 508- 
12) and also criticizes his particular account of the salvific efficacy of baptism (e.g. WA 
50: 241). In many other cases, Luther’s repudiation of Aquinas was categorical in nature. 
In 1524, he denounces Aquinas as ‘the source [born] and foundation [grundsuppe] of all 
heresy, error and obliteration [vertilgung] of the Gospel’ (WA 15: 184). 

The origins of Luther’s explicit antagonism to Aquinas trace to the period of the indul- 
gence controversy (c.1517-22). In the course of these tumultuous years, Luther came to 
identify Aquinas as a fountainhead of those features of scholasticism he especially 
despised (Janz 1989: 91-3). Luther’s interactions with late medieval Thomism were 
framed within an adversarial context from the very first instance (Grane 1970: 245). As 
Bagchi importantly observes (1991: 17), the vast majority of Luther’s controversialist 
opponents during the indulgence controversy were Dominican by religious order, and 
Thomist by intellectual pedigree. The (in)famous preacher of ‘Peter’s Indulgence’ (1515), 
Johann Tetzel (1465-1519), was himself a Dominican friar (Wengert 2015: 17-18) and 
many of the polemical treatises authored against Luther during this period were also 
composed by prominent Thomists such as Konrad Wimpina (d. 1531), Sylvester Prieras 
(1456-1523), Tomasso Cardinal de Vio, also known as Cajetan (1469-1534), and 
Ambrosius Catharinus (1484-1553) (Gradl 2004: 52). Several of these figures (e.g. 
Wimpina, Tetzel, Cajetan, and Prieras) served in an official prosecutorial capacity during 
the course of Luther’s ecclesiastical trial (Bagchi 1991: 20). Not surprisingly, Aquinas 
looms large in many of the important polemical treatises from this period (Janz 1989: 33). 
Even non-Dominican theological opponents such as Johann Eck (1486-1543) and Henry 
VIII (1491-1547) appeal prominently to the writings of Aquinas as a means of refuting 
Luther’s theological positions (Zur Mühlen 2002: 75; Bagchi 1991: 82). As a consequence 
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of this fact, Luther’s own polemical writings were also increasingly preoccupied with the 
figure of Aquinas from 1518 onwards. 

The polemical exchange between Luther and the Thomists was mostly dominated by 
the topic of authority (Hermes 1977: 98; Janz 1983: 126). Several of Luther’s opponents are 
especially adamant about the authoritative status of Aquinas, insisting, in effect, that the 
received teachings of Aquinas fall beyond the scope of justifiable dissent. As David 
Bagchi has shown, many Roman Catholic controversialists in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury viewed Aquinas as belonging to a unified ‘consensus of authority’ within the 
church. As such, Aquinas’ views were functionally elevated to a semi-official normative 
status (Bagchi 1991: 165). On this view, Aquinas belongs to the church’s indivisible 
repository of normative teaching along with Scripture, the wisdom of the Fathers, the 
stipulations of canon law, the content of papal teaching, the writings of the scholastic 
doctors, and the inertia of long-established ecclesiastical custom (Bagchi 1991: 34-5; 
165). Since Aquinas was an illustrious doctor of the medieval church (albeit not yet in 
the official sense eventually conferred in 1567), his teachings were thought to enjoy a sort 
of de facto authority. And so, taking the indulgence controversy as a concrete example, if 
Aquinas affirms that the pope has the power to remit divine penalties (an assertion to 
which Luther famously objects in thesis 5 of the 95 theses), Luther was obliged to submit 
without need for further demonstration (Bagchi 1991: 26-7, 34). From this vantage point, 
Luther's objections to the sale of indulgences were not simply wrong. They were impli- 
citly a seditious attack upon the unified authority of the papal church (Bagchi 1991: 53). 

For his part, Luther insisted that the opinions of scholastic theologians like Aquinas 
should be scrutinized precisely as opinions. They should not be enforced as though nor- 
mative dogma (Hermes 1977: 98). Statistically speaking, the vast majority of Luther’s 
critical statements about Aquinas reduce to some version of this fundamental plea 
(Janz 1989: 82). An important example appears in his Resolutiones Disputationum de 
Indulgentiarum Virtute from 1518: 


I wish to refute or accept, according to my own judgment, the mere opinions of St. 
Thomas, Bonaventura, or other scholastics or canonists which are maintained with- 
out text and proof. I shall do this according to the advice of Paul to ‘test everything, 
hold fast to that which is good’ [1 Thess. 5:21], although I know the feeling of 
Thomists who want St. Thomas to be approved by the church in everything. 

(LW [Luthers Works] 31: 83; WA 1: 530) 


Likewise, in a response to Sylvester Prieras from the same year, Luther complains: “You 
Thomists are to be strongly censured for daring to impose on us the opinions and fre- 
quently false ruminations of this holy man as though they were articles of faith’ (WA 1: 
658; translation adopted from Janz 1989: 86). Again, in his response to the papal bull 
Exsurge Domine from 1520, Luther insists: ‘I am not a heretic if I do not believe Thomas 
Aquinas to be a saint, even though he is canonized by the pope. So too those who dis- 
agree with Thomas are not heretics even though his books have been approved and con- 
firmed by the pope’ (WA 7: 149; translation adopted from Janz 1989: 5-6). 
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In these and many other similar comments, Luther insisted, in effect, that Thomist 
doctrine represents merely the opinion of one theological school among many others 
within the church (Gradl 2004: 52). To be sure, Luther concedes, scholastic doctors such 
as Thomas and Bonaventure ‘are holy and carry much weight’ (LW 31: 147; WA 1: 568), 
but inasmuch as scholastic teachers do not always agree even among themselves, none 
of their opinions can command automatic assent. There must instead be a process of 
intentional discernment on the basis of more firmly established authorities (LW 31: 222-5; 
WA 1: 611-12). Luther deeply resented the way in which formal appeals to the authority 
of Aquinas were wielded as a means of foreclosing debate. In the long run, the frequency 
of such appeals in the writings of his opponents may help to explain Luther's eventual 
identification of Aquinas as the principal source of the church's opposition to his vision 
for reform. In this case, the root of Luther’s antipathy has less to do with Aquinas per se 
and more to do with a prominent use of Aquinas as a decisive authority. 

Luther’s concerns about Aquinas were not merely procedural however. He also 
criticizes many of Aquinas’ views. Some of Luther’s objections pertain to discrete topics. 
In those cases, Luther behaved mostly in a typically scholastic manner: defending his 
own position with respect to some particular quaestio while simultaneously interacting 
critically with an assortment of alternative opinions. As a regular participant in formal 
disputatio throughout his life, Luther was well-practiced in these sorts of discursive 
practices (Luy 2017). And so, for example, Luther rejects Aquinas’ explanation of the 
efficacy of baptism as the operation of a heavenly power bestowed upon the water itself 
(WA 42:170; WA 50: 241; Janz 1989: 66-8). He denies Aquinas’ claim that the church ‘has 
jurisdiction over divine punishment’ (Janz 1989: 36; WA 1: 658). Luther also objects to 
Aquinas’ conceptualization of Christ's presence in the Lord's Supper as an instance of 
transubstantiation (WA 6: 508-12). Luther often opposes Aquinas views rather sharply, 
but his critique is not always a matter of categorical rejection. In the case of transubstan- 
tiation, for instance, Luther was willing to tolerate Aquinas’ view as a permissible opin- 
ion, even though he clearly regards the explanation as rather seriously misguided. ‘I 
permit other men to follow the other opinion [i.e. transubstantiation] [...] only letthem 
not press us to accept their opinions as articles of faith' (LW 36: 35; WA 6: 51112). 

Luther elsewhere denounces Aquinas’ theology with a much broader brush. Aquinas is 
not simply wrong about an assortment of discrete topics, he is to be rejected as the devil's 
preacher (WA 34(1): 466) and as “the source [born] and foundation [grundsuppe] ofall her- 
esy (WA 15: 184; Gradl 2006: 84-5). What led Luther to this more categorical sort of rejec- 
tion? The heavy-handed imposition of Aquinas’ authority in the writings of Luther's 
Roman Catholic controversialist opponents is surely pertinent, and so is Luther well- 
known predilection for polemical hyperbole. Still, Luther clearly does not think of himself 
as rejecting merely a problematic reception of Aquinas. And even if the style of his critique 
bears the marks of rhetorical exaggeration, the fact remains that Luther regarded Aquinas’ 
theology as marred by errors and confusions so fundamental that the very Gospel had been 
obfuscated as a result. What is the precise nature of Aquinas theological malfeasance? 

As Stefan Gradl has rightly argued, Luther’s categorical rejection of Aquinas coin- 
cides in its content almost entirely with the indictment Luther had already formulated 
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against scholastic theology in the mid- to late 1510s (Gradl 2004: 54; cf. Hermes 1977: 
89-90). The substance of the earlier critique had essentially been that an unholy collu- 
sion between theology and the philosophy of Aristotle had begotten a pseudo-theology, 
a mode of theological discourse which—as Luther puts it in his seminal lectures on 
Romans (1515/16)—deviates in form and content from the modus loquendi Apostoli (WA 
56: 334; Grane 1975). The polemic against Aristotle is a constant feature of Luther’s writ- 
ings during these early years. ‘It is an error to say that no man can become a theologian 
without Aristotle; Luther insists in his ‘Disputation of Scholastic Theology’ from 1517. 
‘Indeed, no one can become a theologian unless he becomes one without Aristotle’ (LW 
31:12; WA 1: 226). Again, in Luther’s ‘Heidelberg Disputation of 1518: “He who wishes to 
philosophize by using Aristotle without danger to his soul must first become thoroughly 
foolish in Christ’ (LW 31: 41; WA 1: 355). 

Aquinas is not featured in these early texts. The critique is directed against scholasti- 
cism in general but focuses especially upon the writings of Biel, Scotus, and Ockham. By 
the early 1520s, however, Aquinas had become more or less synonymous in Luther's 
mind with scholasticism’s fateful embrace of Aristotle. From that point onwards, 
Aquinas is for Luther the paradigmatic instance of theology under the pernicious sway 
of pagan philosophy. In “The Babylonian Captivity of the Church’ from 1520, Luther 
exhibits this basic attitude towards Aquinas. It ‘seems to me that this great man is to be 
pitied not only for attempting to draw his opinions in matters of faith from Aristotle, but 
also for attempting to base them upon a man whom he did not understand, thus build- 
ing an unfortunate superstructure upon an unfortunate foundation (LW 36: 29; WA 6: 
508). In a casual remark later recorded in 1532, Luther insists that even Aquinas’ direct 
engagements with Scripture are tainted since everything in them is pressed through an 
Aristotelian hermeneutical filter. Thomas may begin with certain ‘statements from Paul, 
Peter, John or Isaiah, Luther admits, but in the end, Scripture is ‘interpreted in accord- 
ance with Aristotle’ (WATR 1, 118; see Hermes 1977: 102-7). 

A major tendency in modern scholarship has been to interpret Luther' critique of 
Aristotle through a Kantian lens as if the main concern has to do with the epistemo- 
logical improprieties of metaphysical speculation (see Saarinen 1989). This is an unfor- 
tunate anachronism, for Luther’s complaints about the deleterious influence of Aristotle 
pertained primarily to soteriological matters instead. He was worried that an uncritical 
appropriation of Aristotle’s moral philosophy had resulted in the ascendance of a biblic- 
ally deficient conception of sin, grace, and salvation. This distortion had in turn encour- 
aged a whole thicket of abuses in late medieval piety. An excerpt from his explanation of 
thesis 25 in the Heidelberg Disputation of 1518 captures the heart of the contrast between 
Scripture and Aristotle according to Luther. 


[T]he righteousness of God is not acquired by means of acts frequently repeated, as 
Aristotle taught, but it is imparted by faith, for ‘He who through faith is righteous 
shall live’ (Rom. 1[:17]), and “Man believes with his heart and so is justified” (Rom. 
10[:10]). Therefore I wish to have the words ‘without work understood in the fol- 
lowing manner: Not that the righteous person does nothing, but that his works do 
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not make him righteous, rather that his righteousness creates works. For grace and 
faith are infused without our works. After they have been imparted the works follow. 
(LW 31: 55-6; WA 1: 364) 


For Luther, the heart of scholasticism’s error resides in its uncritical appropriation of the 
premise that righteousness is fundamentally a quality engendered by habitual action 
(Dieter 2001: 168-74). In his early writings, Luther had focused especially on the doc- 
trine of original sin. He was convinced that the Aristotelian premise had led to a wide- 
spread denial of prevenient grace, the principle that God must first supply His grace 
before sinful human beings are able to perform any works that are pleasing to Him. In 
short, as Luther would often insist, God must first make the sinner righteous before she 
will be able to perform righteous acts. In the early anti-scholastic writings, Luther’s ani- 
mosity towards Aristotle was therefore fuelled primarily by his opposition to a dia- 
chronic conception of congruent merit. 

As Leif Grane has shown, thinkers such as Gabriel Biel (d. 1495) had defended the 
idea that human beings in a state of sin (i.e. without grace) were obliged to perform good 
works in order congruently to merit the dispensation of divine grace. To be sure, Biel did 
not even remotely entertain the Pelagian notion that such works were meritorious in the 
strict sense (de condigno), nor did he suppose that human beings in a state of sin were 
able to observe God's laws in exactly the manner intended by God. Still, Biel insisted that 
sinful human beings without grace were capable of loving God above all things accord- 
ing to the substance of the act, and he taught that God had graciously decided to accept 
such non-meritorious actions as if they were, in fact, meritorious (Grane 1962: 188-9). 
Observance of the law thus functions for Biel as the appointed means through which 
persons in a state of sin could evoke the impartation of God’s grace. Hence the (in) 
famous formulation: “To those who do what is within them, God will not fail to give His 
grace’ (Oberman 2001: 131-3; Grane 1962: 214; cf. Grane 1975). 

Biel’s framework naturally presupposes that a preliminary movement of the will 
towards God (however imperfect) remains possible even in the absence of divine grace. 
This is precisely the idea that Luther so resolutely opposed in the mid to late 1510s (e.g. 
‘De viribus et voluntate hominis sine gratia, WA 1: 145-51). Luther’s rejection of congru- 
ent merit as Biel presents it thus became a central theme of his theological output. The 
programmatic “Heidelberg Disputation’ once again provides a representative glimpse. 
‘13. Free will, after the fall, exists in name only, and as long as it does what it is able to do, 
it commits a mortal sin [...] 16. The person who believes that he can obtain grace by 
doing what is in him [faciendo quod est in se] adds sin to sin so that he becomes doubly 
guilty’ (LW 31: 40; WA 1: 354). 

By 1519, Luther had started to include Aquinas and the Thomists among the guilty. In 
his 'Resolutiones super propositionibus Lipsae disputatis (1519), Luther states: 


For it is certain that the moderni (as they are called) agree with the Scotists and the 
Thomists in this matter [...] For the Pelagians, although they assert that a good 
work can be performed without grace, at least they do not claim that heaven can be 
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obtained without grace. The scholastics certainly say the same thing when they 
teach that without grace a good work can be performed, though not a meritorious 
one. But then they go beyond the Pelagians, saying that man has the natural dictates 
of right reason to which the will can naturally conform, whereas the Pelagians 
taught that man is helped by the law of God. 

(WA 2: 31f.; translation adopted from Janz 1983: 32) 


Luther eventually came to see Aquinas as the figure most directly responsible for the 
hegemony of Aristotelianism in scholastic theology. In a response to the Dominican 
Ambrosius Catharinus (d. 1553) from 1521, for instance, Luther complains that the ‘dead 
and damned’ pagan philosopher Aristotle is now regarded more highly among univer- 
sity theologians than is the living Christ. He insists that the fateful shift away from 
Scripture to moral philosophy is largely the result of Aquinas’ singular influence (WA 7: 
738). Likewise, in a sermon from April of 1522, Luther singles out Aquinas as a repre- 
sentative example of how scholastic theology misunderstands the doctrine of justifica- 
tion as the result of Aristotle's influence. According to Aristotle, Luther explains, a 
person becomes righteous through the habitual practice of virtuous actions. For Paul, 
on the other hand, a person is first declared righteous through faith and then good 
works follow (WA 10(3): 92-3; cf. Gradl 2004: 52-3). In these texts, Luther reiterates 
criticisms he had already set forth in his early anti-scholastic writings. What changes is 
the primary referent of Luthers umbrage. In the mid-1510s, it had mostly been Biel, 
Ockham, and Scotus. Here it is Aquinas. 

Beyond his particular opposition to a diachronic conception of congruent merit, 
Luther complained that an Aristotelian schematicization of soteriology had led to an 
assortment of other abuses within the theology and piety of the medieval church. By 
construing righteousness fundamentally as a quality accrued by works of habituation, 
the natural tendency had been to recast the landscape of Christian piety in categories of 
merit. Luther's criticisms of indulgences, monastic vows and the sacrifice of the Mass all 
finally presuppose some version of this underlying criticism (e.g. WA 6: 512). Abuses of 
this sort only become thinkable, Luther suggests, once a more fundamental shift has 
already taken place in which the categories of Aristotle’s moral philosophy have been 
allowed to displace a properly biblical soteriological framework. By the early 1520s, 
Luther was convinced that Aquinas was largely to blame for the fateful displacement. It 
is ultimately this diagnosis, which accounts for Luther’s categorical denunciation of 
Aquinas as ‘the source of all heresy, error and obliteration of the Gospel’ (WA 15: 184). 


LUTHER’S AQUINAS 


It is a truism that Luther does not interact with the Aquinas known to modern scholarship 
but rather with a conception of Aquinas native to his own sixteenth-century context (Zur 
Mühlen 2002: 81). For those well-acquainted with the theology of Aquinas, this fact will 
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already by this point be quite obvious. The Aquinas Luther criticized is not in many salient 
respects an Aquinas most modern Thomists will recognize. Luther has often understand- 
ably been accused of polemically motivated caricature, most famously by Heinrich 
Denifle, the brilliant Swiss medievalist who bitterly derided Luther as an idiot and a liar 
(Denifle and Weiss 1906: 530). As Messinger notes, Denifle’s reaction is entirely under- 
standable for an especially well-trained Dominican of the early twentieth century operat- 
ing with the full benefit of hindsight. Denifle was surely right to suspect some measure of 
polemical caricature on Luther’s part. And yet Denifle did not adequately consider 
Luther’s reading of Aquinas within its context (Meissinger 1952: 109). Allegations of negli- 
gence and dishonesty must be chastened by the fact Luther is almost certainly responding 
to a portrait of Aquinas with which he had been presented. In order to make sense of 
Luther's distinctive appraisal of Aquinas, it is therefore necessary to delineate—so far as 
we are able—the Thomasbild with which he operates. Which Aquinas does Luther know, 
and how does he know him? In short, who is Luthers Aquinas (cf. Dieter 2001: 1-2)? 

With the exception of Janz (1989), most scholars agree that Luther was not extensively 
familiar with Aquinas’ writings in any direct manner (see esp. Gradl 2006). As an older 
man, Luther claims to have perused significant selections from Aquinas’ corpus during 
his student years (Luther 1912-21: i.117-18; Janz 1989: 102). Claims of this sort are not to 
be taken lightly, but neither should they be regarded as entirely conclusive. Luther could 
possibly be referring to the block quotes from Aquinas that appear in many of the later 
scholastic sources he read extensively as a student. In point of fact, Luther seldom 
referred to Aquinas in his early writings. This, combined with the fact that Luther's 
interpretation of Aquinas is often erroneous at critical junctures, suggests at best a 
peripheral and mediated acquaintance with Aquinas’ corpus (Gradl 2006). His know- 
ledge of Aquinas was almost certainly derived from other sources. 

The reconstruction of source dependence in this case is a speculative and tentative 
exercise. Still, it seems fair to suggest that Luther’s construal of Aquinas depended pri- 
marily upon two main conduits, both of which help to explain his tendency to conflate 
Aquinas’ soteriology with the views of late medieval nominalists. The two conduits are 
Gabriel Biel (d. 1495), an influential nominalist thinker of the fifteenth century from the 
University of Tübingen, and Andreas Karlstadt (d. 1541), an erstwhile Thomist and 
sometime colleague of Luther’satthe University of Wittenberg. 

Aquinas occupies a conspicuously central place in Biel’s writings. After Augustine, 
Ockham, and Scotus, no theologian is cited by Biel ‘more frequently than is Aquinas’ 
(Farthing 1988: 5-6; citing Ernst 1972). Biel’s approach is synthetic by nature. Although 
Aquinas represents a theological school to which Biel does not personally subscribe, he 
is nevertheless ‘eager to make common cause with St. Thomas wherever possible’ 
(Farthing 1988: 5; cf. Steinmetz 2002: 52). We should not automatically suppose that 
Biel’s reconciliatory style is unduly distortive. To the contrary, Farthing has meticulously 
shown that Biel was for the most part a very careful and fair reader of Aquinas, often 
even allowing Aquinas to speak for himself in the form of extensive block quotations 
(Farthing 1988: 193-4). Through Biel, Luther would have encountered a presentation of 
Aquinas’ theological views that is mostly accurate. 
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An important exception to this general rule surfaces in question 28 of Biel's sentence 
commentary. Here Biel reflects upon the question of whether grace is necessary 'in 
order to fulfill the commandment to love God above all things’ (Steinmetz 2002: 53). Biel 
pits Aquinas over against the sharp Augustinianism of Gregory of Rimini, and depicts 
Aquinas as an ally of his own comparatively more optimistic view. For Biel's Aquinas, 
human beings apparently retain the capacity to perform congruently meritorious good 
works without grace (Steinmetz 2002: 54; cf. Murphy 1983). In this respect, Biel’s inter- 
pretation of Aquinas is quite different from the view held by most modern scholars. In 
recent scholarship, it is generally a point of consensus that the mature writings of 
Aquinas outrightly deny that a human being has any capacity whatsoever to merit first 
grace (Wawrykow 1995: 232-3; cf. ST I-11.109.1-8). 

Biel is not entirely alone in his interpretation among premodern interpreters of 
Aquinas, however. On the contrary, he is one of many Ockhamist thinkers who con- 
strued Aquinas' soteriology in this manner (Steinmetz 2002). Some of the reasons for 
this alternative history of reception are internal to Aquinas own writings. Most modern 
scholars agree that Aquinas seems to have changed his mind about these matters over 
the course of his career (Wawrykow 1995: 60-259). His mature position concerning sin 
and grace is also not always expressed with optimal clarity. For instance, when Aquinas 
insists in the Summa theologiae that sinners require divine aid (auxilium divinum), it is 
notentirely obvious whether this aid refers to special divine grace or refers merely to the 
general concursive action through which God causally upholds the existence of the 
world (Steinmetz 2002: 53). Finally, as Houck has shown, there are some other places in 
the Summa theologiae where Aquinas seems to presuppose a more optimistic assess- 
ment of human capacities outside of grace than the predominant modern interpretation 
has typically acknowledged (Houck 2016). 

None of this is to suggest that Biel was right to affiliate Aquinas with his own view or 
that Luther was right to follow him. On the contrary, the more robustly Augustinian 
reading of Aquinas defended by Wawrykow presents a more convincing interpretation. 
And yet, lest we judge Biel's error too harshly, we must not fail to recognize that the 
internal ambiguities of Aquinas treatment are sufficient to have generated controversies 
even among modern Thomists as to the nature of his mature view concerning human 
capacities outside of grace (Wawrykow 1995: 1-59). In the end, whether or not Biel 
should have known better, it is significant for present purposes to notice that Biel intro- 
duces Luther to an Aquinas whose soteriology is more or less indistinguishable from 
that of the late medieval nominalists. Like Biel, Luther pits the strictly Augustinian 
theology of Gregory of Rimini over against Aquinas and the rest of the scholastics with 
respect to these same issues. In short, the basic interpretation of Aquinass theology 
remains the same for Luther as for Biel, even though the heroes and villains swap places 
(WA 2:31). 

Luther's colleague Andreas Karlstadt espoused a reading of Aquinas soteriology which 
places Aquinas in lockstep with late medieval nominalists like Biel. Karlstadt studied 
for several years at the University of Cologne, where Thomism was a well-established 
school, and eventually taught as a self-avowed representative of Thomism at the 
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University of Wittenberg from 1505 onwards (Janz 1983: 112). Karlstadt eventually 
embraced Luther’s vision for reform, however, and turned fiercely against his former 
Thomism as a result. In 1517, he authored a lengthy set of disputational theses intended 
to demonstrate, as Janz explains: ‘that there is an unbridgeable chasm between Thomas 
and Augustine’ (Janz 1983: 116). A good case can be made that Karlstadt should have 
known better. Unlike Luther, he had been exposed quite extensively to an Augustinian 
stream of late medieval Thomism, especially in the writings of John Capreolus. In con- 
trast to Biel, Capreolus viewed Aquinas and Gregory of Rimini as Augustinian allies 
over against the semi-Pelagian tendencies prevailing elsewhere in fifteenth century 
scholasticism (Steinmetz 2002: 57; cf. Janz 1983: 69-73, 118-22). It is tantalizing to specu- 
late about what Luther’s reception of Aquinas might have been had he read Capreolus 
instead of Biel and Karlstadt (Janz 1983: 90-91). 

Luther’s interactions with Thomists in the late 1510s and early 1520s did not signifi- 
cantly alter his conception of Aquinas. It is a topic of debate whether any of Luther’s 
Thomist opponents (e.g. Cajetan) were well-equipped to address Luther’s soteriological 
concerns from the perspective of a more robustly Augustinian Thomism. It would not 
probably not have mattered one way or the other, for the controversy focused primarily 
upon the question of authority rather than the finer points of soteriology. However one 
construes the substance of Cajetan’s interpretation of Aquinas, it remains true to say that 
Luther was not confronted by Aquinas’ mature soteriology in the writings of his Thomist 
critics (Lohse 1986; Janz 1983: 123-53; pace Hennig 1966). By opposing Luther’s pro- 
gramme of reform vehemently and frequently in the name of Aquinas, the Roman 
Catholic controversialists undoubtedly reinforced Luther’s suspicion, first kindled by 
Biel and then fanned into flame by Karlstadt, that Aquinas’ theology was fundamentally 
opposed to the Augustinian doctrines of sin and grace he earnestly sought to recover. 
The tendency among some of these writers (e.g. Sylvester Prieras) to exaggerate the 
authority of Aristotle well beyond anything Aquinas would ever have affirmed only 
made matters worse (Janz 1989: 18-19). In sum, the Aquinas Luther knew was a theolo- 
gian seamlessly woven into the garment of a semi-Pelagian doctrinal system he despised 
and an authority intractably opposed in apparently every respect to his theological pro- 
gramme of reform. 


LUTHER AND AQUINAS 


Luther was wrong about Aquinas’ theology at a number of critical junctures. Many of his 
interpretive errors involve topics especially central for the controversies of the early six- 
teenth century. Whether or not Luther was chiefly to blame for these errors, it should 
frankly be acknowledged that his critique of Aquinas often misses its target. This fact 
opens up speculative questions. To the extent Luther responded in the sixteenth century 
to an Aquinas other than the Aquinas known to modern scholarship, what might this 
suggest about the actual relationship between the theology of these two major figures? 
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Do the same material differences identified by Luther in the sixteenth century remain, 
once the dross of a distorted Thomasbild is scraped away? These are complicated ques- 
tions, requiring an awkward convergence of historical, systematic, and ecumenical 
inquiries. The topic is rendered additionally complex by the unavoidable pressures of 
vested confessional interests, which surround it on every side (Oberman 1981: 158-9). 
This volatile mixture of factors helps to explain why comparative studies of Luther and 
Aquinas have authorized such divergent conclusions. 

The tendency in modern scholarship has typically been to embrace one of two com- 
peting extremes. The maximalist approach depicts Luther’s rejection of Aquinas in 
totalizing terms. Luther may have misunderstood particular aspects of Aquinas’ 
theology, but he knew the root principles of scholasticism well enough to reject Aquinas 
along with them. The maximalist approach identifies in Luther the birth of an entirely 
new theological programme. Because this is so, the particular errors contained in 
Luther’s interpretation of Aquinas bear trivial significance. The old wine skins have been 
burst, and no amount of remedial stitching could ever hope to mend the decisive rup- 
ture. For maximalists, the discontinuity between Luther and Aquinas is fundamental 
(e.g. Grane 1970; 1962; 1975; Ebeling 1977; 1982; 1989; Hermes 1977; Mostert 1983). 

The minimalist approach recasts Luther's confrontation with Thomism as a tragedy of 
missed opportunity. If Luther had read Aquinas more extensively, the narrative sug- 
gests, he would have recognized him as an ally, perhaps an ally even against the semi- 
Pelagian Aquinas Luther encountered in the early sixteenth century. For some of the 
most daring permutations of this approach, the only real differences which obtain 
between Luther and Aquinas are stylistic in nature (Pesch 1967; 1970). If Luther had 
known the real Aquinas, he either would not have disagreed with him at all (Pesch 1967; 
Pfürtner 1964) or he would not have been pushed to such immoderate extremes 
(Lortz 1968). Gradl (2006: 84) laconically encapsulates the defining sentiment of the 
minimalist account: ‘hätte Luther doch nur Thomas gelesen!’ (‘if only Luther had read 
Thomas!’ Grad] 2006: 84). 

Of these two approaches, the latter has a stronger case to make, but both avenues 
exhibit strengths and weaknesses. Maximalist interpreters can cite Luther’s own rhet- 
oric as support for their view. Luther often deals with sharp dialectical contrasts. In the 
anti-scholastic writings especially, the stress upon discontinuity is overwhelming. 
Luther seems by appearance to have rejected scholasticism root and branch. It is under- 
standable when Grane and others insist that Luther and Aquinas inhabit incommensur- 
able theological systems (Grane 1970). And yet, a patient examination and comparative 
study of specific theological issues reveals how often the imposition of a maximalist her- 
meneutic runs into deep problems. For example, since the nineteenth century it has 
been customary to insist that Luther resolutely opposes scholasticism because he rejects 
metaphysical speculation altogether (Hofmann 1998; Lotz 1974; Saarinen 1989). In more 
recent literature, it has been claimed as an adaptation of this view that Luther is the pion- 
eer of an entirely new doctrine of God (Ngien 2005). Whereas the God of Aquinas (and 
of scholasticism in general) is philosophically derived, Luther’s doctrine of God sprouts 
instead from a Christocentric biblicism (Mostert 1983: 349-50; Hermes 1977: 106). 
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Despite the widespread popularity this narrative has enjoyed for the past two centuries, 
it is fundamentally inaccurate. Luther’s doctrine of God remains overwhelmingly trad- 
itional and decidedly medieval in its material commitments (White 1994; Helmer 1999; 
Luy 2014). 

A number of Luther’s modern interpreters have likewise claimed that the contrast 
between Aristotle and Paul is so sharp for him that he ultimately rejects the notion of 
Christian growth in righteousness. On this dialectical reading, the only sort of right- 
eousness that matters for Luther is simply a juridical status, and this does not entail an 
intentional process of ongoing attunement with the law. Unlike Aquinas, this reading 
insists, Luther has no place whatsoever for the necessity of actually ‘becoming right- 
eous. This interpretation likewise overdraws the discontinuity (Yeago 1998; 2004; 
Dieter 2001: 149-256). Already in his early Romans commentary, Luther describes the 
pardoned Christian as necessarily one who is simultaneously in the process of ‘being 
healed’ (LW 25: 336). Luther reiterates this same point in many of his later writings. In a 
disputation from the mid-1530s, for example, he insists that there are two cleansings for 
the Christian, the ‘cleansing of imputation’ which comes to us by faith, and the ‘cleansing 
of substance’ which takes place inwardly through the power of the Holy Spirit (‘The 
Disputation Concerning Justification’ (1536), LW 34:168; WA 39 I: 199). Luther routinely 
insists that neither of these cleansings is optional. It is not possible to undergo one with- 
out undergoing the other. Luther’s concern for growth in holiness is powerfully 
expressed in his unambiguous agreement with Augustine that wilful consent to sin for- 
feits the indwelling of the Holy Spirit (Anderas 2019). In each of these examples, we see 
that Luther’s writings do not effect a complete and architectonic break from Aquinas in 
matters of substance, even if the ferocity of his surface rhetoric may seem initially to 
suggest otherwise. In short, the maximalist impulse often proves to be too blunt a her- 
meneutical instrument. 

The minimalist approach offers a helpful corrective to these interpretive tendencies. It 
turns attention away from the surface rhetoric (where there is much polemicism) and 
concentrates upon issues of material substance. Still, there are potential problems. The 
minimalist approach risks patronizing Luther by suggesting he could have avoided key 
errors in his theology ifhe had simply been exposed to Aquinas’ more nuanced approach 
(Lortz 1968). Advocates of a minimalist interpretation must also recognize that the 
absence of absolute discontinuity is not the same thing as complete agreement. It is not 
safe to assume that Luther would have embraced a more robustly Augustinian version of 
Thomism at every point, even if certain points of convergence are undeniable. 

Luther misinterpreted Aquinas, but he was not entirely unaware of more robustly 
Augustinian streams of medieval soteriology. In his Galatians commentary of 1531/5, 
for instance, Luther acknowledges that there are some scholastic theologians who 
affirm a stronger doctrine of grace than the Ockhamist versions he so often criticized. 
These other scholastic thinkers recognize that an infusion of divine love is ‘necessary to 
obtain the grace of God. They also reject Scotus and Ockham, who teach that ‘even by 
his own natural powers a man is able to produce a love for God above all things’ (LW 26: 
128; WA 40(1): 226). Luther admits that such figures are ‘best among [the sophists]* 
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Nevertheless, he is still quite critical. The better version of scholasticism still teaches 
that the Christian is enabled by an infusion of divine charity to become fully righteous 
before God in a formal sense and thus able to present herself worthy of eternal life 
according to the merit of condignity (LW 26: 122-8; WA 40(I): 217-27). Luther rejects 
this view as another toxic byproduct of an Aristotelian framework inimical to biblical 
soteriology. 

Luther does not mention Aquinas by name in this passage from the Galatians com- 
mentary, but the excerpt demonstrates an awareness of important distinctions among 
scholastic thinkers in the area of soteriology. And while he is prepared to admit that 
some scholastics are preferable to Scotus and Ockham, he is still quite critical. Of course, 
a modern scholar could still question whether Luther’s interpretation of condign merit 
is wholly accurate and whether such a notion is necessarily opposed to his main con- 
cerns. Still, it is important to recognize that substantial differences between Luther 
and Aquinas do not automatically disappear once the conspicuous errors in Luther's 
reception of Aquinas are corrected. The best representatives of the minimalist 
approach (e.g. Pesch 1967) will be those who attend to these subtler expressions of 
Luther's anti-scholastic critique. 

In sum, Luther and Aquinas should not be partitioned off as if they inhabit wholly 
incommensurable systems of thought (the risk of the maximalist impulse), but neither 
should scholars behave as if the resolution of substantive disagreement between them is 
as simple as pruning away misinterpretations and accounting for differences of style 
(the risk ofthe minimalist impulse). In principle, the Lutheran theologians ofthe mid to 
late sixteenth century (e.g. Philip Melanchthon and Martin Chemnitz) already embody 
a via media between these extremes, albeit in germinal form. Chemnitz, for instance, 
never dismisses Aquinas tout court. On the contrary, he engages Aquinas as a serious 
interlocutor and a formidable theologian of the tradition who warrants careful inter- 
action. Aquinas provokes commendation from Chemnitz in certain respects (e.g.: 
Chemnitz and Preus 2008: 266, 411, 462, 486, 777, 939; Chemnitz and Kramer 1971: 99) 
and sharp critique in others (e.g. Chemnitz and Preus 2008: 597-8, 633). Melanchthon 
and Chemnitz are both sharply critical of Aquinas with respect to some theological 
questions and characterize him as a source of grave error in the church (e.g. Chemnitz 
and Preus 2008: 877-82, 906-9; Melanchthon and Manchreck 1965: 66). And yet, nei- 
ther adopts the grammar of incommensurable difference. Melanchthon and Chemnitz 
do not supply definitive answers for modern questions. Like Luther, each is prone to 
misinterpret Aquinas theology in a number of respects. Both fail to differentiate 
Aquinas adequately from late medieval nominalists when it comes to the doctrine of 
congruent merit, for example (Melanchthon and Manchreck 1965: 66; Chemnitz and 
Kramer 1971: 552-63). And yet, to the extent that both are willing to engage Aquinas as a 
fallible representative of the catholic tradition and disagree with him on a case-by-case 
basis, their approach models the appropriate way forward when it comes to specifying 
the relation between Luther and Aquinas. This is precisely the sort of critical engage- 
ment Luther himself envisioned at the very onset of his controversy with the Thomists in 
the late 1510s. 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
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In recent decades the relation of medieval scholasticism to Reformed theology has 
undergone significant revision. In older twentieth-century scholarship, Martin Luther's 
early polemics against Aristotle and Aquinas were taken as representative of first- and 
second-generation Reformers. According to this narrative, John Calvin the humanist 
followed Luther in his hostility to Aristotelian philosophy and scholasticism. Then after 
Calvin, Reformed orthodoxy abandoned the original biblical and humanist impetus of 
Luther and Calvin as it returned to Aristotelian philosophy and Thomist scholasticism 
under the influence of the Italian Reformers, Peter Martyr Vermigli and Girolamo 
Zanchi (Armstrong 1969: 32-3, 37-42, 129-31; Bray 1975: 12-13, 121-3). Recent scholar- 
ship disagrees with this narrative of sharp discontinuity, as well as the elevation of Calvin 
as the only standard by which to measure change within a variegated Reformed trad- 
ition (Muller 2003: 1:44-6; 2011). Following the research of Paul Kristeller and Charles 
Schmitt (1983: 15-25), recent scholars understand scholasticism primarily as a method 
which often coexisted with humanist methods and philological expertise during the 
Reformation, see the Reformation as ‘a peculiar blending of both of these medieval trad- 
itions’ (Ozment 1979: 136; cf. Stayer 1984), and stress the impact of humanism on 
Reformed scholasticism (Muller 2003: i.34-7). Although Reformed theologians fol- 
lowed Melanchthon in replacing Lombard's Sentences with the humanist method of loci 
communes (Muller 2000: 28-30, 101-17, 177-81; 2003: i.100-102), they continued to 
address many of the same topics as Lombard (Old 1975: 192; Farmer 1997: 50; 
Muller 2003: i.107), perpetuated the use of various scholastic distinctions (LaVallee 1967: 
67, 99, 102-3; Muller 2000: 52-6, 175; Krieger 1993: 90, 95-6; Farmer 1997: 50; 
Donnelly 19762: 61-2, 81, 118, 120-22, 141-2), and employed Aristotelian fourfold causal- 
ity and logic, including categories of substance, accidents, and habits (Van Raalte 2018: 
102-6; Muller 2000: 45, 156-7; 2003: 1.363-6; Calvin 1996: xxiv-xxvi). 
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Along with this reassessment of the relation of the Reformed tradition to scholasti- 
cism and philosophy, scholars are now aware of greater continuity and direct influence 
between Aquinas and early Reformers. There has been no shortage of studies compar- 
ing Calvin and Thomas (Lane 1999: 44, 261-86), which although not establishing direct 
influence, have revealed many similarities on such topics as faith, justification, predes- 
tination, and law (Vos 1985: 1-40; Raith 2014; 2011; Helm 2010: 150-52; Bierma 1996: 
277-8; VanDrunen 2006). Research on Martin Bucer, a former Dominican monk and 
first-generation Reformer, has drawn attention to his attack on the nominalist theory 
of predication and agreement with the realist theory of predication consistent with the 
logic of Thomas (Backus 1980: 39). Scholars have also noted Bucer’s positive citations 
and lines of continuity with Aquinas on free will, sin, predestination, and the Eucharist 
(Leijssen 1979; Krieger 1993; Noblesse-Rocher 2001: 441-3; 2003; Lugioyo 2010: 64 n. 
138). Meanwhile, modern scholarship has not only confirmed the importance of 
Thomist-trained Vermigli as a formative influence on the Reformed tradition along- 
side Calvin (Donnelly 1976a: 170-96, 206-7; Muller 2003: i.45, 58; Jenkins 2004), but 
also recognizes his theology as an eclectic synthesis of Thomist scholasticism and 
humanism (Donnelly 1976a: 29, 201-2), which often departs from Thomas 
(Donnelly 1976b: 443). Against the older narrative of Vermigli as a forerunner of a 
rationalist theology on account of his Thomism, scholars argue instead that Vermigli 
followed Thomas in basing theological argument on the superior authority of Scripture 
(Donnelly 19762: 47-8, 199-200), while consistently opposing and correcting philoso- 
phy that disagrees with Scripture (Vermigli 1996: xxxviii-xxxix). Moreover, as Heiko 
Oberman observes (1986: 48, 58), the scholastic education of many first- and second- 
generation Reformed theologians derives from the medieval via antiqua. This includes 
not only Bucer and Vermigli, but also Huldrych Zwingli, Johannes Oecolampadius, 
and Heinrich Bullinger (Svensson and VanDrunen 2018: 35). In short, the contrast 
between Aquinas and sixteenth-century Reformed theology no longer appears as 
sharp, and direct influence through citations already appears in Bucer, a leading first- 
generation Reformer. 

In what follows, we will seek to shed further light on the reception of Thomas among 
leading Reformed theologians of the sixteenth century. First, we will discuss the most 
basic question of the extent to which they were aware of Thomas's works. While the reli- 
ability of Calvins knowledge of Aquinas is questionable, he was surrounded by many 
theologians with a much firmer grasp of Aquinas' works. Second, we will show that, 
beginning already in the 1530s, Martin Bucer began placing Thomas among the ‘sounder 
scholastics' (saniores scholastici), and this comparative terminology was followed by 
Calvin, Vermigli, and many other theologians. The earlier Reformers thereby formed a 
comparative precedent for Reformed orthodoxy to follow as it drew more heavily on 
Thomas and medieval scholasticism. Although Reformed theologians throughout the 
century used scholastics critically, their consistent placement of Thomas among the best 
ofthe scholastics demonstrates his relatively favoured status. Third, we will indicate the 
extent of Aquinas' actual reception through the identification of positive continuity 
within a variety of theological topics. 
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REFORMED KNOWLEDGE OF AQUINAS’ WORKS 


Although Luther's background was largely shaped by the via moderna, the same cannot 
be said for most Reformed theologians. As Heiko Oberman observes, the leading 
Reformers ‘to a large extent hail from the via antiqua; and in terms of their scholastic 
context, ‘all evidence contradicts a more intimate relationship between nominalist 
training and choosing the Reformation’ (Oberman 1986: 48, 58). Within the Reformed 
tradition, Aquinas figured prominently in the theological backgrounds of a number of 
first- and second-generation Reformed theologians, especially Martin Bucer, Peter 
Martyr Vermigli, and Girolamo Zanchi. Other theologians are also known to have stud- 
ied Thomas prior to becoming Protestant, even if the impact of Thomas on their thought 
is less easily discerned. Among these are Huldrych Zwingli, Johannes Oecolampadius, 
and Heinrich Bullinger. Still others demonstrate minimal or perhaps indirect reception 
of Aquinas, due in large part to training in alternative, non-Thomist educational envir- 
onments. Such theologians include John Calvin (who lacked early formal theological 
education), Wolfgang Capito, and Wolfgang Musculus. While all of these Reformed 
Protestants differed in the extent of their knowledge of Aquinas, their use was consist- 
ently eclectic and informed by the rhetorical and linguistic advances of sixteenth-cen- 
tury humanism. 

Zwingli was educated at the university in Basel, where he encountered not only 
Erasmian humanism but also the scholastic via antiqua. This via antiqua has been char- 
acterized as ‘a self-consciously eclectic revival of pre-Ockhamist scholasticism’ in the 
larger study of philosophy and theology, with a return to early scholastic commentary 
on Aristotle and a preference for Scotist over Ockhamist terminist logic (Stayer 1984: 
140-41). Zwingli himself indicates early reception of this via antiqua in his library, 
which contains a heavily annotated commentary of Scotus on Lombard’s Sentences 
(Bolliger 2003: 527-641) and a heavily annotated copy of Aristotle's Opera (Köhler 1921: 3 
[no. 8]; cf. Stephens 1986: 49). Zwingli says of Thomas that his opinion on predestination 
‘pleased me once, when I cultivated scholasticism, even though he subsequently aban- 
doned it (Stayer 1984: 41). Thus, Zwingli had studied the works of Aristotle, Aquinas, 
and Scotus. 

Zwingli often attacked scholastic theology and emphasized his departure from it, but 
he also drew silently on it at the same time. His works ‘show more evidence of Scotist 
and Thomist thought’ than the via moderna (Stephens 1986: 7), but Zwingli’s debt to 
Scotism is better documented (Bolliger 2003). While it seems likely that Zwingli’s scho- 
lastic roots go back more strongly to Scotism, one can still point to various similarities to 
Thomas. The opening pages of Zwingli’s early Reformation treatise, Of the Clarity and 
Certainty of the Word of God (1522), are packed with scholastic terms, concepts, and use 
of scriptural citations indicating continuity with Aquinas, even if they are derived from 
an intermediate source (Bromiley 1953: 60-62). Zwingli affirms the opinion of 
‘Augustine and the early doctors’ that the image of God includes both the soul and the 
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three faculties of intellect, will, and memory—a combination that provides a similitude 
of God's existence and Trinity (cf. ST I q. 93 a. 5; I q. 93 a. 7 ad 3). He states that we are 
unable to know either God's essence or our own soul’s essence in this life (cf. ST I q. 12, 
a. 11; I q. 87 a. 1). Although in this life we only see signs of God’s essence which Scripture 
expresses as ‘through a glass darkly’ (1 Cor. 13:12; cf. STI q. 12 a. 11), yet in the next life we 
shall see God’s essence which Scripture expresses as seeing him ‘as he is’ (1 John 3:2; cf. 
ST I q. 12 a. 1; I-II q. 3 a. 8). Zwingli reads Psalm 4:6 as teaching the image of God and 
participation in the divine nature (cf. STI q. 79 a. 4; I q. 93 a. 45 I q. 117 a. 1 ad 1). He also 
argues that there is a ‘universal desire for eternal blessedness' (cf. STI q. 12 a. 1; I-II q. 3 
a. 8; SCG III chs 25, 50). Later in the same work Zwingli says of God, 'that which is 
duration to us is to him eternally present' (Bromiley 1953: 71; cf. ST I q. 14 a 13). Such 
examples, taken from only one early work, suggest a greater degree of scholastic knowledge 
and usage—and continuity with Aquinas—than one might assume from a superficial 
reading of Zwingli's polemics. They also point to an early and silent appropriation of 
scholastic theology in the Reformed tradition. 

Like Zwingli, Oecolampadius was an enthusiastic Erasmian humanist who studied 
Thomas as part of his theological studies, which commenced at the theological faculty 
at Heidelberg in 1512. According to the biography of Wolfgang Capito, at that time 
Oecolampadius 'especially embraced' Aquinas and Richard of Middleton (Post 
Thomas vero Richardum inter scholasticos praecipue amplexus est). He also read Jean 
Gerson, but he ‘disregarded the subtlety of Scotus (Scoti acumen neglexit) 
(Capito 1534: fo. Biij v). Oecolampadius wrote primarily exegetical works on Scripture, 
and the influence of Aquinas' exegesis is evident in his commentary on Job, where he 
refers to the ‘sounder judgement’ (saniore iudicio) of Aquinas’ Expositio super Iob 
(Oecolampadius 1532: 7r; also 36v, 215v). It is also possible he drew on Aquinas’ 
Hebrews commentary (Fisher 2016: 42). Although one might presume further use of 
Thomas in his numerous other commentaries, Oecolampadius remains one of the 
most understudied Reformers, so a full understanding of medieval and Thomist influ- 
ences on his thought awaits further study. 

Among the first-generation Reformers active in the 1520s, Martin Bucer excelled in 
knowledge of Thomas. He entered the Dominican Order in 1507, and was in the process 
of attaining a baccalaureus biblicus in the via antiqua at Heidelberg (1517-19), when he 
met Luther in 1518. Bucer’s library catalogue of 15318 demonstrates profound interest in 
Aristotles philosophy and Aquinas’ theology. He owned not only Aristotles works, but 
editions of De anima and Metaphysica with Thomas’s annotations (Greschat 2004: 16). 
He also owned many of Aquinas works and other Thomist literature, including Cajetan’s 
commentary on the Summa theologiae (Greschat 2004: 24-5). While roughly half of 
Bucer’s early library consisted of Thomist philosophical and theological literature, the 
other half consisted of humanist works (rhetoric, history, grammar, and poetry), and he 
greatly valued Erasmus’ works (Greschat 2004: 18, 25-6). 

There is no doubt that, along with Luther’s doctrine of justification, both Thomist 
scholasticism and Erasmian humanism were important influences in Bucer' early intel- 
lectual formation (Greschat 1978). Although Bucer distanced himself from Aquinas in 
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his early writings between 1523 and 1528, ‘this farewell to Thomas was not final’ 
(Spijker 2001b: 302-3). Beginning in 1529, he adopted a less polemical tone and empha- 
sized continuity with church fathers, canon law, and Thomas (Burnett 1994: 40; 
Hobbs 1971: 77-87). Many of Bucer’s subsequent works, including his commentaries on 
Psalms (1529: 11v, 13V, 14v, 16v, 38r, 45r, 132v, 166v—1671, 181r) and Romans (1536: 273b, 
291a, 344a, 344b, 360b, 400a), are sprinkled with citations of Thomas, sometimes nega- 
tive, but often positive. His commentary on John (1528) also displays many parallels to 
Aquinas, and in the estimation of Irena Backus, '[i]n many cases, Bucer’s ideas can be 
traced back to Aquinas commentary on the fourth Gospel’ (Bucer 1982-: ii.xii-lxiii). 
Regarding Bucers commentary on the Psalms (1529), R. Gerald Hobbs says that 
Aquinas influence is ‘beyond doubt as evident from parallels and derivative illustration 
(Hobbs 1971: 202). Earlier scholarship assumed that Thomist parallels and citations 
indicate mere 'superficial' or ‘verbal’ agreement (Stephens 1970: 18), but more recent 
scholarship has demonstrated many points of substantial doctrinal agreement 
(Leijssen 1979: 275, 280; Backus 1980; Krieger 1993; Noblesse-Rocher 2003). Yet it 
remains true that on certain controversial matters, for example confession and the 
power of the keys, Bucer's scholastic citations of Lombard and Thomas overemphasize 
continuity with his own position and can be characterized as ‘misleading’ and ‘some- 
what disingenuous (Burnett 1994: 43, 73). 

Heinrich Bullinger entered the University at Cologne in 1519 and received a Master of 
Arts degree in 1522. From 1521 to 1522, according to his autobiographical remarks, 
Bullinger read Lombard's Sentences and Gratian's Decretals, and then compared them 
with the Church Fathers. He became convinced that the fathers were closer to Luther's 
teaching (Rüetschi 2004: 218). Bullinger emphasized the influence of humanism and the 
Church Fathers on his own development, and scholars typically assume only negligible 
scholastic influence (Steinmetz 2001: 93-4). However, Bullinger studied at the bursa 
Montis (a college known asa stronghold ofthe via antiqua), and like Zwingli, his educa- 
tional environment included both humanist and scholastic aspects (Blanke 1942: 42-5). 
Kurt Rüetschi writes, ‘On the basis ofthe commentaries of Thomas Aquinas he acquired 
a profound knowledge of Aristotles view of the world; it was the Via antiqua of the 
medieval scholastics. He also heard Konrad Kóllins theological lectures on Aquinas’ 
Summa’ (Rüetschi 2004: 217; cf. Blanke 1942: 37-41). 

Bullinger’s later works evidence familiarity with both Thomass biblical commentaries 
and Summa theologiae through both positive and negative citations. He cites Aquinas’ 
commentaries on 1 Corinthians (Bullinger 1539: fo. 93v), Hebrews (Bullinger 1532: fo. 
88r), and the inauthentic commentary on Revelation (Bullinger 1557: Bv, 31, 39, 133, 170, 
255, 290, 295, 303). His major systematic work, Decades, contains citations of the Summa 
theologiae on the topics of faith and sacraments (Bullinger 1849-52: 1.ix/1:160-61 [STII-II 
q.1a. 9 ad 5], V.vi/4:239 [ST III q. 64 a. 2 sc], V.ix/4:464 [ST III q. 81a. 2]). Bullinger' prac- 
tice of citing Thomas is more restrained than that of Bucer, but raises the possibility of 
silent appropriation of Aquinas' biblical commentaries and Summa theologiae. Hughes 
Oliphant Old (1975: 192), for example, remarks, ‘we are amazed at the numerous points of 
similarity’ between Bullinger’s discussion of baptism and medieval treatments found in 
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Albert, Aquinas, Gratian, and Lombard. In his opinion, ‘Bullinger seems to have followed 
rather closely the outline of the typical Scholastic treatise on baptism? Old finds that 
Bullinger drew on scholastic treatments such as one finds in Thomas in the formulation 
and order of questions, and ‘often used Thomas or Gratian or Lombard in order to open 
up the subject which he was studying in much the same way as we use an encyclopedia 
(Old 1975: 192, 202). Likewise, Mark Larson (2009: 29) observes that Bullinger ‘presented 
in order the three Thomistic elements of the just war’ 

Among the second generation of Reformed theologians who joined the Protestants in 
the 1530s and 1540s, there was no one more learned in the works of Aquinas than Peter 
Martyr Vermigli. He entered the Canons Regular of St Augustine in 1514, and shortly 
after 1518 enrolled at the University of Padua, where he ‘acquired a thorough training in 
Thomistic scholasticism which was tempered with a deep appreciation for Augustine 
and a vibrant Christian humanism’ (James 1998: 5). He received his doctor of divinity 
around 1525. Shortly after his election as prior of the Basilica of San Frediano in Lucca in 
1541, Vermigli fled to Zurich in 1542 and subsequently taught at Strasbourg, Oxford, and 
Zurich. The extent of Vermigli’s grasp of Thomas is evident in the number of his cit- 
ations, which exceed those of every other medieval scholastic with the exception of 
Lombard. Vermigli was also aware of development in Thomas s works. On one occasion 
he ‘compares Thomas's early teaching in the Sentences commentary with his mature 
teaching in the Summa theologiae and points out precisely how his opinion changed’ 
(Donnelly 1976a: 24, 28). The influence of Aquinas permeates Vermigli’s writings, and 
this influence is evident in his approach not only to reason and revelation 
(Donnelly 1976a: 47-8) but also to predestination (Sytsma 2018b). Donnelly, who coined 
the term ‘Calvinist Thomism in reference to Vermigli, argues that ‘there is a strong scho- 
lastic substratum in his theology that depends upon Saint Thomas more than upon any 
other medieval theologian’ (Donnelly 1976b: 443). 

Girolamo Zanchi was among the many Italian students of Vermigli who went on to 
become distinguished Protestant theologians. Zanchi had joined the priory at San 
Frediano in Lucca under Vermigli in 1541, and there began to read the works of Bucer, 
Melanchthon, Bullinger, and Calvin. At that time he composed a Compendium of 
Calvins Institutes (Zanchi 2012: xxii). Zanchi fled Italy in 1551 and subsequently taught at 
Strasbourg, Heidelberg, and Neustadt. Since he made more extensive use of Thomas 
than did Vermigli, Zanchi has been called ‘the best example of Calvinist Thomism 
(Donnelly 1976b: 444). A partial study of Zanchi's citations reveals that volumes 1-4 of 
his Opera cite Thomas 128 times, Scotus four times, and Ockham not at all 
(Budiman 2011: 41-2). Yet this pattern of citation does not reveal the true extent of 
Aquinas’ influence, for Zanchi repeats Thomist arguments without citation. As 
Donnelly writes, 'Zanchi's debt to Saint Thomas is far greater than even his many explicit 
references would indicate’ (Donnelly 1976b: 448). 

Zanchis use of Thomas extends to both his biblical commentaries and systematic 
writings. His biblical commentaries draw not only on Reformers such as Calvin, but also 
on Aquinas (Farthing 1993). In his systematic work, Zanchi draws on the Summa theolo- 
giae as amodel. According to Donnelly, 
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Zanchi clearly planned a great Protestant "summa" modeled after the Summa theo- 
logiae of Saint Thomas. The first four volumes of the Operum theologicorum, which 
appeared under separate titles as Zanchi finished them at Heidelberg, cover the 
same material at twice the length as the Pars prima and the Prima secundae of Saint 
Thomas. Even though Zanchi was unable to finish his ‘summa’ after he left 
Heidelberg, it remains without rival for thoroughness and synthetic power in six- 
teenth-century Calvinism. (Donnelly 1976b: 444) 


The deep impact of Thomas on Zanchi’s thought is illustrated by a comparison of 
their treatment of divine attributes. Zanchi's De natura Dei (1577) includes 24 chapters, 
19 of which parallel questions in Aquinas Summa theologiae (Donnelly 1976b: 445-8). 
But even amidst this strong continuity, Zanchi displays independence of thought, both 
in content and method. He does express disagreement with Thomas, but he often does 
so in a respectful manner. He agrees with Calvins understanding of justification as 
forensic (Budiman 2011: 166-8), and openly refutes Aquinas, but he softens his disagree- 
ment by noting that Thomas is ‘usually purer than the other scholastics on the doctrine 
of grace’ and concluding, ‘I add a devout statement of Aquinas (Donnelly 1976b: 451-2). 
Zanchi also goes beyond Aquinas in giving extensive attention to the biblical languages, 
for example the Hebrew and Greek names for God (Donnelly 1976b: 446), and in alter- 
ing the location of divine attributes, for example placing God's goodness among the 
divine affections (Svensson and VanDrunen 2018: 81). In contrast to Thomas’s method 
of academic disputation, Zanchi exemplifies a heavily practical orientation to his 
method by including usus doctrinae sections throughout his dogmatic work, in which 
he discusses the usefulness and application of doctrine (O’Banion 2005). 

Calvin is among the second-generation Reformed theologians whose formal educa- 
tion does not indicate study of Thomas. Whereas Calvin acquired a university education 
in philosophy and law, in the judgement of Alexandre Ganoczy, ‘it is quite likely that 
Calvin studied only scholastic philosophy at Montaigu and that he had no real contact 
with theology as such (1987: 174). In his 1536 Institutio, Calvin demonstrates ‘only a very 
limited and superficial knowledge of scholastic theologians. Sometime after 1536 he 
began to cite other scholastics, which suggests that his understanding of scholastic 
theology beyond Lombard's Sentences derived from later influences and personal study 
(Ganoczy 1987: 176-7). Although Heiko Oberman has observed Calvins 'close proxim- 
ity to Scotus on a number of doctrinal points (1991: 17), the precise sources of scholastic 
influence remain difficult to confirm (Muller 2000: 40-41). Moreover, Calvins relation 
to scholastic theology was not only limited in extent but also eclectic, and should not be 
identified exclusively with Scotism or a particular school. Calvin regarded Augustine as 
a higher authority than any particular scholastic theologian, and his agreement with 
Augustine sometimes placed him in discontinuity with late medieval voluntarism but in 
continuity with Thomas, as when Calvin argued that there are necessities that apply to 
the will: 'Augustine replies that it is of necessity that we desire to be happy, but we none 
the less [do so] with our will’ (Calvin 1996: 101; cf. Calvin 1996: 69-70, 146-50; 1559: 
ILiii.5). So too, Calvin repudiated the concept of a plurality of souls within man (1559: 
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1.xv.6), thereby placing him in greater continuity with Aquinas than his Franciscan 
detractors. Calvin also rejected the late medieval understanding of God’s absolute power 
(potentia absoluta) as ex lex, and his own view of divine power is arguably most similar 
to ‘the pre-Scotist form’ (Muller 2017: 276-80). Yet such continuities with Aquinas (or 
other scholastics) are not due to extended study of Thomist sources such as one finds in 
Bucer or Vermigli, but in most cases probably are due to an eclectic reception of diverse 
philosophical and theological influences, including direct reading of Aristotle, 
Augustine, Peter Lombard, and Bernard of Clairvaux. 

In his later works Calvin only cites Thomas four times, and two of these references 
are found in the 1539 Institutio on the topics of free will and predestination 
(Calvin 1539: 25, 249; 1559: ILii.4, IILxxii.9). Some scholars are sceptical that Calvin 
had first-hand knowledge of Thomas (Raith 2019). In the opinion of Anthony Lane, Tt 
is possible that Calvin never read Thomas for himself and that the two citations in the 
Institutio are derived from intermediate sources’ (1999: 45). After comparison of 
Aquinas and Calvin, Arvin Vos concludes that ‘Calvin did not have a firsthand 
acquaintance with the writings of Aquinas, and his citations 'are fairly obviously the 
kinds of things that a person familiar with the theological literature would pick up 
secondhand' (1985: 38-9). Given that Calvin was with Bucer in Strasbourg when he 
added citations to Thomas in his 1539 Institutio, and Bucer had been citing Thomas on 
the same topics of free will and predestination in his Psalms (1529: fo. 13v) and Romans 
(1536: 360b, 400a) commentaries, Calvins familiarity with Thomas could be derived 
from Bucer. The possibility that Calvin at least partly looked to Bucer for his knowledge 
of scholastics is consonant with the argument of Ganoczy (1987: 176) that Calvin's 
early knowledge of scholastic theology until 1536 was superficial and did not derive 
from studies at Paris with John Major. 

There are several indications that Calvin probably acquired his knowledge of Aquinas 
secondhand. First, he either misinterprets Thomas as teaching that foreknowledge of 
merits is the cause of predestination (Raith 2011: 156-7), or interprets him ‘in such a way 
that Thomas could himself respond to the criticism (Lane 1999: 45). Calvins own pos- 
ition (‘predestination to grace is subservient to election to life, and follows it as its hand- 
maiden’), which he presents as an objection to Aquinas (Calvin 1559: III.xxii.9), is also 
affirmed by Aquinas, who bases predestination on a logically prior election (ST I q. 23 a. 
4), and makes God's goodness and will the basis for all the effects of predestination, even 
the preparation for grace (ST I q. 23 a. 5; cf. Helm 2010: 150-52). Second, Calvin attacks 
the scholastics on the Sabbath commandment, but his own view agrees in substance 
with Thomass explanation of the moral and ceremonial aspects of the commandment 
(Bierma 1996: 277-8; Muller 2000: 46-7). Finally, there is the curious case of Calvin 
erroneously citing Thomass work. In the 1539 Institutio, Calvin cites Aquinas treatment 
of predestination as ‘In pri. senten. tract. quest. 23' (1539: 249) and later editions change 
this note to ‘In I Sent. Tract. 25. quaest. 23' (1559: 343). In either case, he is referring to a 
nonexistent question. Calvins discussion corresponds most closely to Summa theolo- 
giae I q. 23, but throughout all editions of the Institutio between 1539 and 1559 he appears 
to confuse Aquinas’ commentary on the Sentences with the Summa. 
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Like Calvin, Musculus education derives from non-Thomist sources. Prior to becom- 
ing Protestant, he was part ofa Benedictine monastery in Lixheim west of Strasbourg, 
and his theological pedigree shows traces of Franciscan influence. He joined Bucer in 
Strasbourg in 1527 and later worked as Bucer's clerk and attended his theological lectures 
(Ballor 2012: 35-6). Musculus’s study with Bucer may account for some of the Thomist 
influence on his thought. As with Bucer, there are various parallels to Aquinas in 
Musculus's commentary on John (Farmer 1997: 55, 62-3, 66-7, 211 n. 55, 212. n. 68, 213 n. 
86), and he certainly consulted Thomass commentary on Isaiah (Musculus 1557: 185). 
Like Bucer, Musculus also drew upon Thomas's Summa theologiae in his exposition of 
natural law (Ballor 2012: 197). 

As subsequent generations arose from this diverse constellation of Reformed theolo- 
gians, knowledge of Aquinas’ works became more common in the closing decades of the 
sixteenth century. This is due in part to polemics with Jesuits such as Robert Bellarmine 
which spurred Reformed interest in Thomas and medieval theology (Sytsma 20182: 53). 
The reputation and popularity of Reformed authors such as Bucer, Vermigli, and Zanchi 
also played a role. Vermiglis Loci communes was published in 14 editions from 1576 to 
1656, and it was so well read in England that Patrick Collinson once said it represents 
‘the center of theological gravity of the Elizabethan church’ (Jenkins 2004: 58). At both 
Cambridge and Oxford, Zanchi's theology was especially popular beginning in the 1580s 
(Dent 1983: 80, 96-102; O’Banion 2005: 105-11). 


AQUINAS AMONG THE ‘SOUNDER 
SCHOLASTICS’ 


In addition to reading and citing Aquinas and other medieval scholastics, Reformed 
theologians over the course of the sixteenth century began to evaluate medieval scholas- 
tics comparatively in terms of better and worse, earlier and later. The better scholastics 
were often labeled saniores scholastici or ‘sounder scholastics: In contrast to the saniores 
were the sophistes, often identified with recent or contemporary scholastics, especially of 
the Sorbonne. This trend began with Martin Bucer in the 1530s and became common- 
place among Reformed theologians by the end ofthe century. During this time, Thomas 
was consistently reputed to be among the saniores scholastici. The affirmation of saniores 
scholastici allowed Reformed theologians to polemicize generally against the errors of 
medieval scholasticism, while agreeing with them in part and using the saniores as a 
polemical weapon against perceived Roman Catholic theological innovation. 

From the beginning of the Reformation, Melanchthons Loci communes (1521) 
denounced scholastics as ‘sophists. This term of abuse was previously employed by 
humanists against scholastics, but Melanchthon called the scholastics sophists on 
account of their abuse of philosophy across a range oftheological doctrines (Pauck 1969: 
26-45, 55-8, 74, 77, 82-3, 87-94, 97-102, 108, 111, 114, 131-6), and often identified them 
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specifically as the ‘Paris theologians or ‘Parisian sophists’ (Pauck 1969: 66, 88, 91-2, 112, 
114-15, 131). This early polemic against scholastics and the Sorbonne as ‘sophists’ was 
perpetuated by many Protestants, particularly Calvin (Bromiley 1953: 66; Bucer 1982-: 
v.98; LaVallee 1967: 20-21, 27-8, 40, 267-9; Muller 2000: 50-52). However, already in his 
1529 Psalms commentary Bucer cited Aquinas positively at many points, and in his 
Defensio adversus Axioma Catholicum (1534), written in response to Robert Ceneau of 
the Sorbonne, he began to contrast the Sorbonne with the ‘sounder scholastics’ (Bucer 
1982-: v.xxiv, 23). 

In his Defensio, Bucer specifically claims doctrinal agreement with the ‘orthodox 
fathers’ (orthodoxis patribus) and ‘sounder scholastics’ (sanioribus scholasticis) on justi- 
fication (Bucer 1982-: v.23). He also claims continuity on the integrated topics of grace, 
free will, and merit. He says the ‘scholastics follow Augustine’ (Augustinum sequuntur 
scholastici) on grace when they deny that one can merit ‘first grace’ and that the Holy 
Spirit is required for prevenient and cooperating grace, and that ‘we do not disagree 
with the scholastics, who are somewhat more sound’ (ne a scholasticis quidem, qui sunt 
paulo saniores, dissentimus) (Bucer 1982-: v.25-6). Shortly after this Bucer observes that 
Lombard cites Augustine that there is no merit without grace (II Sent. d. 28). He claims 
that Thomas agrees with this sentiment when he writes that ‘all man’s good is from God’ 
and explains that one cannot merit anything beyond what God has decreed out of his 
own goodness to reward (ST I-II q. 114 a. 1). In this context Bucer asserts that the 
‘sounder scholastics’ are not opposed to his Augustinian opinions (Bucer 1982-: v.27). 
Bucer also refers to Thomas as among the ‘sounder scholastics’ when discussing scholas- 
tics who deny the certainty of grace, but he remains critical of Aquinas who makes cer- 
tainty a specially revealed ‘privilege’ (ST I-II q. 112 a. 5), a position he contrasts with 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Scripture (Bucer 1982-: v.44-5). 

Among the people known to have read Bucer’s Defensio are Erasmus, Bullinger, 
Calvin, and Vermigli. Erasmus was not persuaded of Bucer’s claim of agreement with 
Aquinas. Bullinger wrote to Bucer that he was generally pleased with the Defensio. 
Calvin, however, in a letter from Geneva (January 1538) told Bucer he objected to the 
moderation of Bucer’s Defensio, which he thought granted too much to the authority of 
the fathers (Bucer 1982-: v.xxxiii-xxxiv). That same year, Calvin joined Bucer in 
Strasbourg. While he was with Bucer, Calvin apparently warmed to Bucer’s notion of 
saniores scholastici, for he introduced the terminology in his Institutio (1539) on two 
occasions under the topics of free will and the mass (Calvin 1539: 26, 344; 1559: IL.ii.6, 
IV.xviii.i; cf. LaVallee 1967: 20-21; Muller 2000: 51). Since Calvin began to refer to san- 
iores scholastici and cite Aquinas after reading Bucer's Defensio and working with him in 
Strasbourg, he may have intended to include not only Lombard, but also Aquinas, 
among the saniores scholastici. In any case, readers of both Bucer and Calvin would have 
reasonably understood Calvin's saniores scholastici as a nod in the direction of Bucer's 
usage, which included Aquinas. 

Calvin is highly polemical toward scholasticism but, as LaVallee and Muller have 
observed, these polemics often target the Sorbonne and late medieval nominalist theology, 
and the term ‘scholastics’ is used ‘more or less interchangeably’ with ‘sophists’ and 
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‘Sorbonists’ (LaVallee 1967: 27, 236-7, 267-9; cf. Muller 2000: 47, 50-52). In contrast to 
this polemic, Calvin observes agreement between himselfand sounder scholastics when 
he writes, ‘on the beginning of justification there is no quarrel between us and the 
sounder scholastics [saniores scholasticos]’ (Calvin 1543: 290; 1559: IIl.xiv.11). Like Bucer, 
Calvin also contrasts saniores with later scholastics. After drawing on definitions of free 
will by Lombard (II Sent. d. 24) and Thomas (STI q. 83 a. 3), Calvin presents some quib- 
bles with Lombard’s distinction between operating and cooperating grace as differing 
somewhat from Augustine (Calvin 1539: 25-6). He then adds: 


I wanted to observe these two things in passing that you, reader, may see how far I 
disagree with the sounder scholastics [sanioribus scholasticis]. For I differ from the 
more recent Sophists [recentioribus Sophistis] to an even greater extent: no doubt as 
much as they have departed farther from antiquity. (Calvin 1539: 26; 1559: ILii.6) 


As this comment indicates, Calvin's criteria for saniores scholastici is the same as Bucer, 
namely, fidelity to Augustine. He understands decline within scholasticism as departure 
from Augustine: Lombard obscures what is clear in Augustine, and the schools ‘have 
always gone from bad to worse and ‘degenerated into a kind of Pelagianism (Calvin 1539: 
187; 1559: III.xi.15; cf. LaVallee 1967: 22-3). Although Calvin is generally more polemical 
toward Lombard and Aquinas than Bucer, he follows Bucer in recognizing saniores scho- 
lastici and measuring them by their fidelity to Augustine. In fact, Calvin accepts 
Lombard’s distinction between operating and cooperating grace so long as it is under- 
stood as agreeing with Augustine’s usage (Calvin 1559: IL.iii.11). 

During the 1540s, Bucer continued to employ saniores scholastici with reference to 
Aquinas. Bucer cites Thomass treatment of the necessity of grace for good works (ST I- 
II q. 109 aa. 2, 3, 4, 6; q. 112 a. 3; q. 114, a. 1) as representative of the ‘sounder scholastics’ 
(saniores scholastici) and ‘more serious scholastics’ (graviores scholastici), while con- 
trasting ‘Scotus, and a few others’ (Bucer [15422]: fo. 37r). He also refers to Thomas and 
the ‘wiser scholastics’ (cordatiores Scholastici) on original sin (ST I-II q. 83 a. 3; Bucer 
[1542?]: fo. 96r). Citing Thomas on the preparation for justification (ST I-II q. 112 a. 2), 
Bucer observes that the 'sounder scholastics teach that man ‘is unable to produce good 
works before justification (ante iustificatione[m] nihil posse boni operis efficere) 
(Bucer 1548a: 417). Again, the 'sounder scholastics admit that God effectually moves the 
elect, but does not so move others (Bucer 1548b: 24-5). 

Beginning in the 1550s, Vermigli joined Bucer and Calvin in distinguishing the san- 
iores from the other scholastics. Given Vermigli’s Thomist sympathies, Aquinas was cer- 
tainly included among the saniores scholastici. Like Bucer and Calvin, Vermigli evaluates 
saniores scholastici by their fidelity to Augustine, and like Calvin, he contrasts these san- 
iores with recent scholastics. The saniores teach that God's grace is necessary for every 
good work, but this teaching contrasts with later scholastics, whom Vermigli attacks as 
teaching a Pelagian account of prevenient grace (Donnelly 1976a: 148; Vermigli 1558: 
251). When discussing the topics of original sin and grace, Vermigli refers to the ‘more 
prudent scholastics' (Scholasticis prudentioribus) (Vermigli 1558: 169), ‘better scholastics’ 
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(Scholastici meliores), and ‘Scholastics who aim nearer to the truth’ (Scholasticos qui 
propius ad veritatem collimarunt) (Vermigli 1551: fo. 55r; cf. Donnelly 1976a: 106 n. 15). In 
the estimation of Donnelly, Vermigli suggests but does not explicitly state that Thomas 
is the greatest of the scholastics. By contrast, Vermigli avoids citing late medieval nom- 
inalists, is typically ‘hostile’ toward Duns Scotus, and ‘rejects the contention that Scotus 
is the greatest of the scholastic theologians’ (Donnelly 19762: 24, 26-7). 

The generation after Calvin and Vermigli continued to differentiate among the scho- 
lastics. Not only did references to saniores scholastici become more common, but they 
also became more detailed, as the Reformed referenced additional medieval theologians 
besides Lombard and Aquinas. Even so, Thomass name continued to be most promin- 
ently and consistently associated with the saniores scholastici. In most cases, Thomas 
was cited on account of his agreement with Augustine. Thus, even when later theolo- 
gians went beyond Calvin in the extent of their favourable citations to Aquinas, they 
assumed the same Augustinian criteria employed by Bucer, Calvin, and Vermigli. 

Theodore Beza, the leading teacher at Geneva, refers to "Ihomas & saniores 
Scholastic? (Beza 1570-82: ii.35), but also places Henry of Ghent among the ‘somewhat 
sounder scholastics’ (Scholastici paulo saniores) (Beza 1570-82: ii.63). Beza calls Thomas 
“the most erudite of all the scholastics’ (scholasticorum omnium doctissimi) while citing 
him, along with Augustine, on God's willing of evil (ST I-II q. 79 a. 4 ad 4; Beza 1588: 
180-81). Lambert Daneau, while professor of theology at Geneva, likewise places 
Thomas among the ‘purer scholastics’ (puriores Scholastici) while citing his opinion on 
the Decalogue (ST II-II q. 122; Daneau 1577: fos 182r-v). Such sentiments are consistent 
with the contents of the Genevan library, which over the course of Bezas career retained 
works of Aquinas and Thomists such as Cajetan even while purging many other medi- 
eval sources (Mallinson 2003: 46). 

The leading theologians beyond Geneva were no different. William Whitaker, regius 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, includes Thomas among the ‘more prudent scholas- 
tics’ (scholastici prudentiores) who teach that Adam was created in grace and with all the 
virtues (ST Iq. 95 aa. 1, 3; Quodl. 1.8; Whitaker 1610: 1:651b). He also places Lombard and 
Aquinas among the scholastics who are ‘more eminent and sound’ (insigniores san- 
ioresque) on predestination (STI q. 23 a. 3; Whitaker 1610: i.693b). Benedict Aretius cites 
Thomas on the sacraments (ST III q. 62 a. 5), and remarks that scholastics ‘sometimes 
speak soberly, while including a marginal note on the ‘pious opinions of Thomas 
Aquinas (Aretius 1589: 244). 

References to the saniores scholastici, puriores scholastici, doctissimus scholastici, and 
sinceriores scholastici are also scattered throughout Zanchi's works (1605: ii.187, 515, 532; 
iii.94; iv.112, 191; vi.8ob; vii.198; viii.118, 138, 296). He consistently includes Thomas 
among the saniores. For Zanchi, Aquinas is not only better, he is 'the most learned 
among all the scholastics’ (Thomas Aquinas inter omnes scholasticos doctissimus) 
(Zanchi 1605: viii.118, citing ST III q. 2). On the topic of predestination he places Albert 
the Great, Aquinas, Giles of Rome, and Alexander of Hales among the ‘purer and more 
learned scholastics (puriores & doctiores Scholastici) (Zanchi 1605: ii.187), and addition- 
ally places Richard of Middleton, Ulrich of Strasbourg, and Gregory of Rimini among 
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the ‘sounder scholastics’ (Zanchi 1605: vii.198). On the relation of predestination to 
God's foreknowledge of good works, Zanchi identifies three main opinions among the 
scholastics, apparently ranked from worse to better. The first opinion of William of 
Ockham, Gabriel Biel, and Albert Pighius is ‘clearly entirely Pelagian’ (tota plane 
Pelagiana). The second opinion of Scotus is clearly better, in that it places the cause of 
predestination in God alone. The third opinion, however, is that of the ‘sounder and 
more learned scholastics (Scholasticos saniores €» doctiores)—namely, Lombard, 
Aquinas, Gregory of Rimini, Durandus of Saint-Pourgain, and ‘many others —and this 
opinion agrees with Augustine, Scripture, and the Reformed (nos). Zanchi here cites 
Lombard (I Sent. d. 41) and Thomas (ST I q. 23 a. 5; DV 6.2; SCG III ch. 163; Zanchi 1605: 
ii.532). He follows this by a summary in two folio columns of Thomas’ opinion, drawn 
from STI gq. 23 a. 5 and SCG III ch. 163 (Zanchi 1605: ii.533-4). 


DOCTRINAL CONTINUITIES WITH AQUINAS 


As the development of the expression saniores scholastici indicates, a fair number of 
Reformed theologians referred positively to Thomas on issues surrounding predestin- 
ation, free will, and grace, and they did so with the understanding that Thomas was 
drawing heavily on Augustines anti-Pelagian writings. But there are more theological 
and philosophical continuities between Reformed theologians and Aquinas than those 
deriving from Augustinian soteriology. Indeed, Zanchi’s entire thought is permeated 
with Thomist concepts, including the real distinction between essence (essentia) and 
existence (esse) (Donnelly 1976b: 449). Here we will suggest a number of doctrinal con- 
tinuities with Thomas that appear among Reformed theologians in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We will focus on foundational matters of prolegomena, and then highlight 
reception on other topics. (Parallels to Aquinas are noted in parentheses.) 

On matters of prolegomena such as appear in STI q. 1, there are a fair number of con- 
tinuities in Bucer and Vermigli. While arguing at length for the use of philosophy in 
theology, Bucer states, ‘Philosophy considers the same things [as theology], but neither 
so clearly [claré], nor so purely [pure], nor so certainly [certe], nor so richly [locuplete], 
nor finally with so much authority as the word of God’ (1536: 36b, also 37a; cf. STI q. 1 
a. 1; I q. 1a. 5; SCG I ch. 4). When Vermigli discusses the relation of reason and revela- 
tion, he distinguishes between arguments that rest in various ways on self-evident 
principles (per se nota), and those that rest on necessary principles of a higher science 
(cf. STI, q.1, a. 2). From this he reasons that arguments for the resurrection do not con- 
vince a natural philosopher because he does not accept supernatural causes, whereas 
the faithful accept supernatural causes from revelation (cf. ST Iq. 1a. 8). In this discus- 
sion, as Donnelly observes, Aquinas is not mentioned but ‘Martyr repeats not only 
Thomas’s doctrine but also much of his terminology’ (Donnelly 1976a: 47-8). Both 
Vermigli and Bucer likewise distinguish between probable and necessary arguments in 
theology, and state that necessary arguments are based on God’s word (Vermigli 1551: 
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fo. 45V; 1558: 333; Bucer 1562: 14; cf. ST I q. 1a. 8 ad 2). This latter distinction plays an 
important role in the practice of their theology (van't Spijker 2001a: 84-5 n. 22). In fact, 
Vermigli regularly evaluates doctrines in terms of their necessity and probability, and 
his Loci communes contains a long list of necessaria and probabilia drawn from Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus (Vermigli 1583: 999-1034; Zanchi 1605: vii.73-5). Vermigli draws 
on the Thomist principle that grace perfects nature in various places, as when he writes 
that God ‘does not compel or force, as if to corrupt the will or choice; rather he perfects 
it, since he adorns with form and fulfills matter but does not destroy it' (Vermigli 1996: 
286; cf. Zuidema 2008: 30 n. 89). Bucer also writes, ‘faith perfects [and] does not 
destroy nature’ (Fides naturam perficit, non destruit) (Bucer 1536: 385b), and as Johannes 
Müller observes, Bucer ‘sounds quite Thomistic’ when he says that reason “is not abol- 
ished but perfected (non aboleatur, sed perficiatur) by God (Müller 1965: 228 n. 3; cf. ST 
Iq.1a.8ad2). 

Many of these Thomist concepts are absorbed by early Reformed orthodoxy. Antoine 
de Chandieu cites from ST I q. 1a. 5 and I q. 1a. 8 as he expounds on the principles of 
revealed theology (Van Raalte 2018: 187-93), and William Whitaker often cites STI q1 
a. 8 favourably (Sytsma 20182: 59). Thomist doctrine also appears in Francis Juniuss De 
vera theologica (1594), which has been described as the ‘most important contribution to 
the development of a Protestant theological prolegomenor (Muller 2003: i.113). One 
contemporary noted the ‘diligence [with which] Junius read the Scholastics, especially 
Thomas’ (Sinnema 1975: 56), and one scholar remarks that ‘there is no escaping the 
strong Thomist cast of much of [Junius'] thought’ (Platt 1982: 133). Junius holds that 
what can be known about God by human reason is obscure and imperfect because ‘it is 
known only by a few, and after a long time, and comes to man with an admixture of 
multiple errors. This imperfection of human reason makes necessary the revelation of 
supernatural theology, which perfects reason (Junius 2014: 151; cf. ST I q. 1 a. 1). Junius 
also states that the material of theology consists of divine things’ (divinarum rerum), 
wherein all things are treated with respect to God (sub ratione Dei). 'Because either it is 
God Himself that is the subject, or things that are ordered with respect to God (ad 
Deum ordinatae), as to the universal principle and end of those things! As part of his 
reasoning, Junius adduces the relation between objects and powers or habits, and the 
Apostles' Creed, which is about God, who is the 'subject of those principles in which 
the whole of knowledge is contained’ (Junius 2014: 177-8). Juniuss entire discussion at 
this point follows closely the terminology and doctrine of ST I q. 1 a. 7, and Donald 
Sinnema rightly remarks, "This formulation reflects the argument of Thomas Aquinas 
(1975: 70). Given the Thomist leanings of Junius and his predecessors, his highly influ- 
ential distinction between archetypal theology (God's incommunicable and essential 
wisdom) and ectypal theology (derivative human wisdom of God) probably also 
derives from Thomas, as Sinnema argues (1975: 72-3), rather than Scotus, as 
Willem J. van Asselt argues (Junius 2014: xxxiii). Thomas refers to the 'stamp [impres- 
sio] of the divine science’ (ST I q. 1a. 3 ad 2) and God ‘as far as He is known to Himself 
alone and revealed to others’ (ST I q. 1 a. 6). Junius’s similarly explains that ectypal 
theology is ‘stamped [impressa] by the essential theology’ (2014: 106). Junius also shares 
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Aquinas’ understanding of divine ideas as exemplars of created things (Muller 2017: 
216-17), and integrates Aquinas’ famous ‘five ways’ in his proofs for God's existence 
(Platt 1982: 139-43). 

There are also Reformed continuities with Thomass biblical hermeneutics (ST I q. 1 
aa. 9-10). Generally the Reformation inherited the late medieval shift toward the prior- 
ity of the literal sense, and Aquinas was a major medieval impetus for this larger shift 
(Muller 2003: ii.35-7, 478-9). Thus, scholars have observed various continuities in exe- 
getical results between Thomas and Bucer, Musculus, and Calvin (Bucer 1982-: ii.xii- 
Ixiii; Hobbs 1971: 202-3; Farmer 1997; Muller 2000: 41). Bucer's hermeneutics have also 
been compared favourably to Aquinas. One scholar finds ‘an allusion to Aquinas appro- 
priation of Augustines dictum, that the nonliteral senses are not legitimate in doctrinal 
debate; and suggests that Bucer probably learned from his old master Aquinas' that 
doctrine should rest on a historical foundation (Hobbs 1984: 481-2; cf. STI q. 1a. 10). As 
the century drew to a close, William Whitaker argued in his Disputatio de Sacra 
Scriptura (1588) that Reformed theology agrees to a great extent with Aquinas hermen- 
eutics. After citing the fourfold exegesis of ST I q. 1a. 10, Whitaker wrote, “These things 
we do not wholly reject? He drew not only on STI q. 1 aa. 9-10, but also on Thomas's bib- 
lical commentaries. Since Whitaker’s Disputatio was the most influential work on 
Scripture for subsequent generations, his example led Reformed theologians to draw 
increasingly on Aquinas’ hermeneutics and commentaries (Sytsma 2018a). 

On other topics we also find many continuities, but of course with measured criti- 
cism. The Genevan Consistory, when faced with a request to print the Summa theologiae 
in 1574, advised that one must ‘discern among [Aquinas’] works, some of which were 
admissible or tolerable, and others not, and later specified the prohibition of the print- 
ing of ST II-IL which contains ‘a number of articles of false doctrine’ (Fatio and 
Labarthe 1969: 135, 143). The Consistory’s evaluation here represents the exact opposite 
of the late medieval reception by those of the via moderna, who tend to cite with 
approval ST II-1I, with its extensive discussion of virtues and vices (Oberman 2003: 32). 
As the decision of the Genevan Consistory suggests, those topics in which we find 
Reformed doctrinal continuity derive mainly from ST I, I-II, and IH, and include doc- 
trines of God, predestination, humanity, law, and Christology. Even so, Reformed theo- 
logians continued to espouse virtue ethics (Rehnman 2012; Svensson 2019), and Thomas 
was among those who informed Daneaus influential treatment of virtues and vices 
relating to the second table of the Decalogue (Sinnema 1993: 30-31). 

With respect to the doctrine of God in ST I, we can illustrate the following points of 
agreement. Vermigli, Andreas Hyperius, Zanchi, Daneau, and probably Beza agree with 
Aquinas on the analogical predication of divine attributes (McLelland 1957: 81; 
Muller 2012: 131; cf. ST I q. 13 a. 5). In continuity with Thomas and older scholasticism, 
Zwingli (1912-29: iii.623), Bullinger (1849-52: IV.iii/TIT.131), Musculus, Calvin, Vermigli, 
and Zanchi follow an essentialist explanation of Exod. 3:14 as teaching that God is the 
supreme being (Ballor 2012: 176-7; Muller 2000: 54-5, 153-4; 2003: 3:103-4, 249-51; cf. 
STI q. 2a. 3; q. 13 a. 11). Zwingli, Bullinger, Vermigli, and Zanchi all conceive of God as 
pure act, although their language sometimes differs. Zwingli says, ‘God is an entelechy, 
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that is, a perfect and immutable force which moves all things and itself remains 
unmoved’ (Bromiley 1953: 71, 107; cf. Zwingli 1912-29: iii.65; ST I q. 2 a. 3; q 3 a. 1; SCG I, 
ch. 13). Bullinger likewise speaks of God as ‘perfect and most absolute EvreX&xeıa’ (1849- 
52: IV.iii/III:132). Vermigli and Zanchi simply repeat the traditional language of ‘pure 
acť (Donnelly 1976a: 69-70, 120; Budiman 2011: 82). Reformers such as Calvin and 
Vermigli also reject late medieval speculation regarding God’s potentia absoluta 
(Muller 2000: 41, 47; Donnelly 1976a: 27, 119 n. 68, 167). With respect to predestination, 
Calvins critical remarks on STI q. 23 a. 5 (Calvin 1539: 249; 1559: II.xxii.9) stand in con- 
trast to Bucer (1536: 360b), Vermigli (1569: fo. 100v), and Zanchi (1605: ii.532-4), who all 
cite and commend the same article. Vermigli practically copied the argument of ST I q. 
23 a. 5 in his early locus on predestination (Sytsma 2018b). Vermigli and Junius set forth 
a similar distinction to that of Aquinas between natural and supernatural ends, while 
Junius argued that Calvin and Aquinas differ ‘less in substance than in the manner of 
speaking’ on predestination (Ballor 2019). 

On the topic of humanity, there are many points of agreement with Thomas especially 
on the part of Vermigli and Zanchi. Both Vermigli and Zanchi say the soul is the sub- 
stantial form of the body and argue against a multiplicity of forms within the soul 
(Donnelly 1976a: 76-7; Budiman 2011: 94; Zanchi 1605: iii.598-604; cf. ST I q. 76 a. 1; q. 
76 a. 3). The Reformed typically follow an Aristotelian division of the soul into vegeta- 
tive, sensitive, and intellectual parts. Vermigli and Zanchi agree with Thomas's enumer- 
ation of the powers of each part of the soul with the exception that Vermigli and Zanchi 
enumerate three internal senses (sensus communis, phantasia, and memoria) whereas 
Thomas enumerates four (Budiman 2011: 97-8; Donnelly 1976b: 449). Like Vermigli and 
Zanchi, Calvin and Hyperius follow the Aristotelian division ofthe appetitive sense into 
irascible and concupiscible appetites (Sytsma 2013: 473-4, 481). Both Vermigli and 
Zanchi conceive ofa twofold potential and active intellect, and also distinguish between 
a speculative and practical intellect (Donnelly 19762: 85-8; Zanchi 1605: iii.593-7). Bucer 
and Vermigli hold to the priority ofthe intellect over will (Lugioyo 2010: 61; Leijssen 1979: 
291; Müller 1965: 38 n. 84; Donnelly 1976a: 85, 89). Bucer, Calvin, and Zanchi cite 
Aquinas in their definitions of free will, which they understand to be a choice ofthe will 
following the deliberation of reason (Bucer 1536: 400a; Calvin 1539: 25; 1559: ILii.4; 
Zanchi 1605: iii.706; cf. ST I q. 83 a. 3). Bucer also follows Thomas in arguing that free 
will is opposed to coercion (coactio) but not to all kinds of necessity (Bucer 1536: 360b; 
cf. Krieger 1993: 95-6; STIq. 82 aa. 1-2), and Calvin argues similarly that there are neces- 
sities, such as the desire for happiness, human sinning, or God's goodness requiring him 
to do good, which do not imply coercion (Calvin 1996: 69-70, 101, 146-50; 1559: IL.iii.5). 
These views on the nature of free will are also held by Vermigli and Junius (Muller 2017: 
194-5, 217-20; Donnelly 19762: 141-5). 

On the topic of the law, there are many points of agreement with Aquinas. A basic 
affirmation of the existence of an eternal natural and moral law, as distinct from the 
ceremonial and judicial law, is found in Zwingli and Calvin (Zwingli 1912-29: iii.137-8; 
Calvin 1559: II.viii.1; IV.xx.14-15). While this points to a measure of continuity with older 
scholastic theology, it is not specifically Thomist. Bucer is the first to explicitly cite 
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Thomas on natural law. He agrees with Thomas’s opinion that natural law includes three 
kinds of inclinations: (1) self-preservation in common with all things, (2) pro-creation 
and education in common with animals, and (3) knowledge and worship of God, and 
virtuous acts (Bucer 1529: fos 11v-12r; cf. ST I-II q. 94 aa. 2-3). Bucer also notes Aquinas’ 
opinion that the passions corrupt knowledge of natural law (Bucer 1529: fo. 14v; cf. ST I- 
II q. 94a. 4), cites Aquinas opinion that an unjust law does not bind the conscience, and 
along with Aquinas cites Augustine that an unjust law is no law (Bucer 1529: fos 16v-171; 
cf. ST I-II q. 96 a. 4). Bucer holds to a division of moral, ceremonial, and judicial laws, 
which looks ‘a good deal like Aquinas' (Tait 2005: 82; cf. Bucer 1982-: ii.xv). Several 
Reformed theologians follow Bucer in drawing on Thomas. Musculus cites Thomas's 
definition of natural law as ‘the participation in the eternal law by rational creatures’ 
(Ballor 2012: 197; cf. STI q. 91a. 2). Both Zanchi and Junius agree generally with Thomas’s 
division of kinds of law (eternal, natural, human, and divine), and their discussion of 
these laws also draws on Thomas. For example, they follow Aquinas' definition of nat- 
ural law as a participation in eternal law by which God governs the world, as well as 
Aquinas identification of natural law with inclinations held in common with all things, 
animals, and humans (Zanchi 2012: 5, 10-11, 19-20; Junius 2015: 42-6). 

With respect to Christology, there is an early precedent for the reception of Aquinas 
in Vermigli. As Donnelly points out, Vermigli rejects Scotus’ opinion on the satisfaction 
of Christ death as due only to the Father's acceptance, and instead agrees with the opin- 
ion represented by Anselm and Aquinas, that Christ satisfies on account of the infinite 
worth of Christ's person as both God and man (Donnelly 19762: 65-6; cf. ST III q. 1a. 2 
ad 2; q. 48 a. 2 ad 3; q. 48, a. 6). Zanchi follows Vermigli in this respect. As Muller argues, 
"Zanchi, much like Vermigli and in contrast to the Scotist position of Calvin, predicates 
the infinite value of Christ's work on the hypostatic union and the communicatio idio- 
matum' (Muller 1988: 118). Yet Zanchi departs from Thomas, and follows Calvin, in 
teaching that Christ is mediator not only in his incarnation but also as pre-incarnate 
Logos (Lindholm 2015). Aquinas also proved useful to Reformed polemics with 
Lutherans. Beza's exchange with Jacob Andreae on the person of Christ, in the estima- 
tion of Jill Raitt (1993: 122), shows "frequent reliance on Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas 
with regard to the Incarnation, the Trinity, causality, psychology, and epistemology’ 


CONCLUSION 


The reception of Aquinas among Reformed theologians of the sixteenth century is both 
greater and more varied than is commonly appreciated. From 1520 to 1600, there is no 
decade where Thomas is not cited and used positively by a Reformed theologian. Yet 
facility with the works of Thomas varies widely from those such as Bucer, Vermigli, 
Zanchi, Whitaker, and Junius, who demonstrate a remarkable knowledge of Aquinas’ 
works, to those such as Musculus and Calvin, the latter even erroneously citing the 
Summa throughout all editions of the Institutio. Oecolampadius and Bullinger studied 
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Aquinas in their youth, and Aquinas likely had a greater influence on their thought than 
their sparse references would otherwise indicate. 

Bucer appears as the trendsetter within the Reformed tradition. It is Bucer who begins 
citing Aquinas’ Summa theologiae positively in his commentary on the Psalms (1529), 
and it is he who first refers to ‘sounder scholastics’ (saniores scholastici) and places 
Thomas among them. Calvin, Vermigli, Zanchi, Beza, Daneau, and Whitaker are among 
the sixteenth-century theologians who follow Bucer’s lead in admitting saniores scholas- 
tici. They usually place Thomas either among the saniores or at the head of them, and at 
least Bucer, Vermigli, and Zanchi appear to exclude Scotus from the saniores. Both 
Calvin and Musculus start citing Thomas after they have been with Bucer in Strasbourg. 
Musculuss citation of Aquinas’ definition of natural law was preceded by Bucer’s cit- 
ations in his commentary on the Psalms (1529), and Calvin's two citations of Aquinas on 
free will and predestination in his Institutio (1539) were preceded by Bucer’s citations on 
the same topics in his commentary on Romans (1536). 

As the Reformed tradition matured in the later sixteenth century, theologians followed 
the example of Bucer and Vermigli, rather than Calvin, in drawing more extensively on 
Aquinas. This can be seen in the development of prolegomena and hermeneutics, among 
many other topics. Even so, Reformed theologians continued to draw on Aquinas in a 
critical fashion, as is perhaps best illustrated by the Genevan Consistory’s prohibition in 
1574 against printing ST I-IL. In older scholarship, Reformed Orthodoxy’s eclectic use of 
Thomist scholasticism has often been characterized as a radical break from the generation 
of first- and second-generation Reformers. Such a discontinuity thesis is no longer tenable. 
Calvin' senior, Bucer, was already drawing on his Thomist heritage before Calvin even 
converted to Protestantism, and there are threads of doctrinal continuity uniting Calvin 
to his more Thomist contemporaries. More importantly, Calvin himself followed Bucer 
in encouraging due consideration of the ‘sounder scholastics —understood by Bucer to 
include Thomas—even as he directed his harshest polemics against contemporary 
Parisian 'sophists. Calvins successors agreed with Calvin on the existence of sounder 
scholastics and measuring them by agreement with Augustine. They followed the lead of 
Reformers with extensive Thomist education, however, in recognizing and commending 
the Augustinian character of Thomas's mature theology. 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
RECEPTION OF AQUINAS 
BY CAJETAN 


CAJETAN CUDDY, OP 


PERHAPS no other member of Aquinas’ living legacy remains as central to and as con- 
troversial in the Thomist tradition as Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan (1469-1534). This 
sixteenth-century Dominican possessed a remarkable curriculum vitae: he was a phil- 
osopher, a theologian, a biblical exegete, a religious superior, a papal courtier, and a 
Vatican diplomat—often simultaneously (Wicks 1978: 1-42). This list of accomplish- 
ments renders his own legacy unique among all of the major Thomistic interpreters. In 
addition to his expositions of Aquinas, Cajetan commented on the writings of Aristotle, 
(probably) Peter Lombard’s Sentences (Bosshard 1978: 109), and major portions of the 
Sacred Scriptures. His bibliography comprises homilies, assessments of current affairs, 
analyses of ecclesiastical matters, and writings of polemical engagement (Congar 1934- 
5: 3-49). Finally, he appears to be the only Thomist commentator quoted in a papal 
encyclical (Leo XIII, Aeterni Patris). The biographies of few other churchmen can 
include all of these elements. 

The Cajetanian corpus exercised vast influence from the time of his writing through 
the nineteenth-century neo-scholastic revival. Philosophers and theologians were com- 
pelled to engage his thought even when they conjoined nuance or reproof to their con- 
siderations (Tavuzzi 1997; Caravale 2017). In the twentieth century, however, the 
Thomistic authenticity of Cajetan’s exposition fell under grave and widespread suspi- 
cion (McInerny 1996; Milbank 2014). Although Cajetans significance as a sixteenth- 
century recipient of Aquinas’ thought goes uncontested, he remains a controversial 
figure even to the present day. Nonetheless, our own period has witnessed a renewal of 
interestin his thoughtand person (de Tanoüarn 2009; Hochschild 2010; O'Connor 2017). 
No one familiar with Cajetan’s writings concludes that he merely repeated what Aquinas 
said. He offered more than an idiosyncratic summary of his master's doctrine. Yet, 
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throughout all of his writings, Cajetan retained a pious and reverential posture with 
respect to Aquinas. He saw his own work as lying in fundamental continuity with his 
elder Dominican brother. 

Contemporary scholars have observed that measuring the fidelity of Thomists to 
their Thomas proves difficult (Torrell 2005: 86-105; Prouvost 2007). Specifically, some 
contest the authenticity of Cajetan’s particular Thomistic reception. Does he represent 
an example of authentic reception or an introduction of ‘essential differences’ between 
Thomas and the Thomists, such that he epitomizes the ‘corruption of Saint Thomas’ 
(Gilson 1955: 136)? How ought we evaluate Cajetan’s reception of Aquinas thought? 


THOMAS DE VIO CARDINAL CAJETAN: 
BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 


Giacomo de Vio was born in mid-February 1469 in the little city of Gaeta in the king- 
dom of Naples. His father, Francesco de Vio, was a member of the kingdom’s lower 
nobility, and Giacomo was the fourth son born to him and his wife Isabella 
(Congar 1934-5: 3; Wicks 1978: 3). Although physically he was diminutive in stature, 
frail, and sickly, Giacomo possessed an unusual intellectual perspicacity and preco- 
ciousness. He entered the Order of Friars Preachers in 1484. His initial studies com- 
menced at the faculties of Naples and Bologna, but he matriculated to the University of 
Padua for advanced studies in 1491. A mere two years later, he began to serve on the uni- 
versity’s arts faculty and to distinguish himself as an incisive and articulate exponent of 
Aquinas’ philosophy. Shortly thereafter he was appointed to the chair of Thomistic 
metaphysics at the same institution. The timing of his ascendance to this position is 
noteworthy. Historical evidence suggests that it was only around 1490 that the univer- 
sity chairs of philosophy and theology received an ‘official connection’ with Thomistic 
thought (Gaetano 2017: 24). The young Cajetan enjoyed prominence among the earliest 
official Thomists of the influential University of Padua and later at the University of 
Pavia. It was during his time in Pavia that he began his commentary on Aquinas’ Summa 
theologiae. 

Cajetan also benefited from the favour of influential ecclesiastics. Most notably the 
Cardinal Protector of the Dominican Order, Oliviero Carafa (d. 1511), encouraged and 
supported the friar in his studies and work (O’Malley 1981; Norman 2009). In the year 
1494, at the age of 25, Cajetan participated in a public disputatio with the renowned phil- 
osopher Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (d. 1494). The young Dominican’s brilliance and 
erudition were so evident to those in attendance that they compelled the master of the 
Dominican Order to bestow upon Cajetan the degree of Master of Sacred Theology on 
the spot. Mirandola, it should be noted, did not hold the Dominican Order or Cajetan in 
contempt after this event. In fact, later that same year, on his death bed, Mirandola was 
himself received, by the infamous Girolamo Savonarola (d. 1498), into the Order of 
Friars Preachers (Hinnebusch 1965: 297). 
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In 1501 Cajetan was assigned to Rome to assume the duties of the Order’s procurator 
general. During this period, he also taught philosophy and theology at what is now 
known as the Sapienza University of Rome. Because his duties as procurator general 
brought him into regular contact with the Pope and the Roman Curia, it is little surprise 
that he was also invited to join the papal court. Cajetan preached ‘at least seven timesin 
Vatican chapels before Popes Alexander VI and Julius IT’ (Wicks 1977: 14-15). His ser- 
mons bear traces of the intellectual rigor for which he was famous in his scholarly writ- 
ings and in his classroom lectures. It was during this period that Cajetan also completed 
his commentary on the first part of the Summa theologiae (in 1507). A year later, at the 
age of 39, he was elected the 38th master general ofthe Dominican Order; and he would 
play an active role in the Fifth Lateran Council (1512-17) (Minnich 1969). 

Pope Leo X elevated Cajetan to the college of cardinals in 1517. The pope immediately 
entrusted him with a variety of significant and, at times, complicated, diplomatic tasks. 
Cajetan served as an apostolic legate to Germany and to Hungary. Most famously, Leo X 
entrusted to Cajetan the oversight of official meetings with the controversial 
Augustinian friar, Martin Luther (d. 1546) (Morerod 1994). He also represented the pope 
at the Diet of Frankfort (1519). A series of other papal missions followed, but Clement 
VII eventually recalled Cajetan to Rome, where the latter served as one of the popes 
chief advisers. He was one of the high-ranking clerics captured during the imperialist 
sack of Rome in 1527. Cajetan was also numbered among the 19 cardinals who solemnly 
pronounced that Henry VIITS (d. 1547) marriage to Catherine of Aragon (d. 1536) was 
indeed a valid union. That same year (1534), Cajetan became ill and died. He was buried 
in a humble tomb in the vestibule of the Dominican church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva in Rome (Congar 1934). His body has remained there until the present day. 

Throughout all of the events that made up his eventful life, Cajetan continued to 
study, reflect, and write. He completed his commentary on Aquinas’ Summa theologiae 
in 1520. Not satisfied with his scores of philosophical, theological, spiritual, and eccle- 
sial-political texts, he devoted the remainder of his life to commenting on the Sacred 
Scriptures. Cajetan was thus the supreme Thomist ‘commentator in all senses of the 
word. 


CAJETAN'S (INTENSIVE RECEPTION 
OF AQUINAS 


Various complications surround the nature of Cajetan’s Thomistic inheritance. This 
should not surprise us. Intellectual reception involves three essential elements: a teacher, 
a student, and the teaching that the former bequeaths to the latter. The unifying thesis 
outlined in the following pages is as follows: Cajetans was an intensive reception of 
Aquinas’ universal and necessary first principles, and his reception proceeds according 
to two movements of concrete application: (1) a defensive movement that responded to 
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later objections to Aquinas’ thought (e.g. Scotism, nominalism, nascent Lutheranism), 
and (2) an extensive movement that applied Aquinas principles to questions and contro- 
versies that emerged after the thirteenth century (e.g. conciliarism, the marriage of 
Henry VIII) (Scarisbrick 1997: 163-97; Horst 2006: 40-41). 

Cajetan’s intensive appropriation of Aquinas’ speculative first principles corresponds 
to the formal principle of his reception. His defensive and extensive efforts constitute 
the material principle of his reception. An accurate appraisal of Cajetan’s work requires 
a consideration of both of these principles. The first accounts for Cajetan’s conscious 
Thomistic identity and the intelligible unity of his project. The second illumines the 
particularities and individuating, uniquely sixteenth-century elements present 
within his reception. Fig. 10.1 sets out the essential parts of this structure and its dual 
movements. 

Cajetan believed in—and his work exemplifies—the living vitality of Aquinas’ thought 
that transcends the concrete here and now of its native historical context. In other words, 
Cajetan’s was a sapiential reception of Aquinas’ teaching. The fundamental principles that 
Aquinas identified as universal and necessary shaped and governed Cajetan’s thought. His 
work ‘individuated’ this perennial Thomistic essence amidst the historical contingencies 
that characterized his own sixteenth-century period. This intensive account of Cajetanian 
reception enables his readers both to recognize the Thomistic authenticity of his thought 
and to account for particularities present in his work and absent in that of Aquinas. This 
paradigm integrates speculative principles and historical facts—attributing interpretive 
primacy to the former while appreciating the concrete contextualization of the latter. 

Three elements characterize Cajetan’s reception of Aquinas. First, it was a work of 
Thomistic interpretation. Cajetan studied Aquinas’ thought with an undeniable atten- 
tiveness to its detail, its nuance, and its development. Second, he defended Aquinas 
teaching from the criticisms that arose, in some cases immediately, following the 


Formal Principle: Material Principle: 
Thomas Aquinas: Universal Particular 
(The Teacher) S e 
Necessary Contingent 
(The Sapiential Order) (The Historical Context) 
Defensive Movement: 
Unanswered Objections 
Cajetan Intensive Reception: 
(16th Century Reception) Thomistic First Principles 


Extensive Movement: 
Unresolved Questions 


FIG. 10.1 The formal and material principles of Cajetan’s reception of Aquinas. 
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Angelic Doctor’s thirteenth-century death. Of course, Aquinas himself was no stranger 
to criticism. In subsequent periods, however, the Thomists who followed him faced 
objections and alternatives to his teaching that Aquinas did not envisage or engage 
(Lowe 2003; O’Connor 2017: 252). Third, Cajetan utilized Aquinas’ principles to help 
resolve the problems and disputes of his sixteenth-century day. His reception of Aquinas 
took place within efforts of application. Scholars generally acknowledge the presence of 
these three strands (Thomistic interpretation, defence, and application) in the six- 
teenth-century cardinal’s work. However, these elements also account for the contro- 
versy that continues to surround his work even today. 

We should not interpret Cajetan’s critical scrutiny of his opponents as a sign of insolence. 
Quite the contrary. He responded to philosophers and theologians like Averroes, Scotus, 
and Durandus of Saint-Pourgain because they were worthy of a response. In order to pro- 
vide his fellow Thomists with a robust account of Aquinas intellectual vitality and doctrinal 
reliability, Cajetan marshalled his full speculative prowess to expose the weaknesses in posi- 
tions opposed to those of Aquinas. A careful reading of his writings reveals a thinker who 
does not revel in useless distinctions or impertinent abstractions. Cajetan did not pursue 
ideas as ends in themselves. Rather, he understood that the human intellect often requires a 
panoply of distinctions before it can attain the sapiential simplicity of sublime truth. Dispute 
and controversy were not the goals. Cajetan employed a ‘refined dialectic in his disputa- 
tional exercises (Wicks 2002: 270). And he was not afraid to follow his interlocutors into 
their native intellectual terrains in order to deliver the speculatively mortal blow. This dis- 
position explains why, at times, Cajetans jargon departs from the littera of Aquinas himself. 
Nonetheless, any ‘Scotistic terminology’ Cajetan at times appropriated, for example, is ‘only 
materially Scotistic and formally Thomistic (Reilly 1971: 9). His reception of the Common 
Doctor, in its defensive movement, certainly bears traces of those whom he opposed. In his 
formal principles, however, Cajetan is undeniably and consistently Thomistic. 

Of course, Aquinas faced objections to his teaching during his own life. But he, under- 
standably, did not anticipate all of the intellectual challenges that can be levelled against 
his thought. And while Aquinas was eminently clear in his writing, not all aspects of his 
teaching enjoy equal limpidity. Those subsequent thinkers who embraced his doctrine 
attempted to assist their master by providing further clarification and resolution. In this 
regard, Cajetan reflects the activities of the Thomists who preceded him. Figures like 
Dominic of Flanders (d. 1479), John Capreolus (d. 1444), and Hervaeus Natalis (d. 1323) 
also laboured to expound and defend the teaching of Aquinas in later historical contexts 
(Torrell 2005: 102; Amerini 2012). Cajetan often engaged the philosophers and theolo- 
gians ofhis day, particularly on topics that engendered much controversy (Ashworth 2017: 
366). The Scotists and the nominalists remain among Cajetans chief adversaries. 
Incipient Lutheranism also comes to the fore in his polemics (particularly in his com- 
mentary on the third part of the Summa theologiae). Cajetan observed significant philo- 
sophical and theological weaknesses in all three of these groups. And he frequently alerts 
his readers to these deficiencies and the debilitating consequences which they engender. 

A neglect of either of these two principles (the sapiential order and the historical 
context) will render difficult (if not impossible) an accurate evaluation of Cajetan’s 
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appropriation of Aquinas’ thought. All ‘interpreters of Saint Thomas have given more or 
less weight to certain of his philosophical ideas and [...] the differences of interpretation 
are linked to the diversity of emphasis given to certain sources of his thought’ 
(Kristeller 1992: 35). Nonetheless, Cajetan’s unique configuration of emphases does not 
impugn the legitimacy of his reception. On the contrary, his reception of Aquinas holds 
a meridian place in the dynamic, ‘living Thomism’ that provokes responses of both 
admiration and chagrin (Bonino 2010). Cajetan’s intensive reception of Aquinas’ uni- 
versal first principles—defended and applied within the contingent matrix of his six- 
teenth-century historical context—accounts for Cajetan’s continuity with and 
uniqueness among his fellow Thomists. 

Like all inheritors of Aquinas intellectual patrimony, Cajetan valued intensively what 
Aquinas prized: the formal and universal principles of all of reality. The particular con- 
troversies in which he defended and extended Aquinas’ doctrine are what made his 
reception unrepeatable. The intersection of the formal principles and the material con- 
tingencies particularized Cajetan’s intensive reception of St. Thomas Aquinas’ teaching. 


THEMES IN CAJETAN’S COMMENTARIES 
ON AQUINAS 


In Cajetan’s commentary on the De Ente et Essentia, readers encounter a youthful 
Thomist interpreting a youthful Thomas—both of whom wrote their respective works 
when they were in their mid-20s. Aquinas’ treatise is linked to his first teaching period at 
the University of Paris (1252-6). Cajetan completed his commentary on the De Ente et 
Essentia in 1495 while he was in Padua (and still an ‘adolescent’ as he remarks in its clos- 
ing words). Averroistic sympathies were strong at the university during this time. 
Famous Paduan proponents of the Andalusian Aristotelian, Ibn Rushd (d. 1198), 
included Nicoletto Vernia (d. 1499) and his protégés Pietro Pomponazzi (d. 1525) and 
Agostino Nifo (d. 1545). Others at the university professed allegiance to the “Subtle 
Doctor, John Duns Scotus (d. 1308); and Scotistic thought found developed exposition 
in the instruction of his religious confrère Anthony Trombetta (d. 1518). 

The young Dominican respected the speculative vigour and erudition found in the 
writings of both the twelfth-century Iberian philosopher and the thirteenth-century 
Franciscan theologian. Like the fifteenth-century Thomist John Capreolus, Cajetan 
believed that Averroism and Scotism offered formidable and alluring alternatives to 
Aquinas’ doctrine. More precisely, Cajetan perceived in their thought seminal ideas that 
bore implications for Catholic theology as a whole. He identified precarious conse- 
quences that attended their doctrines, and set out to refute both in devastating detail. 
One historian observes that ‘an impartial study shows us that Thomas de Vio [Cajetan] 
was a man of rare perspicacity in putting his finger on a great number of problems that 
are still open today’ (Mandonnet 1905: 1325). 
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Although the text of Aquinas serves as the primary source in this philosophical com- 
mentary, Cajetan manifests a deep familiarity with the thought of other figures as well. 
Aristotle stands as another, shaping influence on Cajetans thought. His strong 
Aristotelian convictions arose from his commitment to Aquinas. Cajetan was an 
Aristotelian because he was a Thomist. Cajetan pauses throughout his Thomistic com- 
mentaries to demonstrate that Aquinas follows the essential structure of Aristotelian 
physics and metaphysics. He also observes at key points the places where he follows 
Aquinas and, through Aquinas, embraces the Peripatetic doctrine (Cajetan 1964: no. 
72). This Aristotelian advertence arose, no doubt, out of his desire to respond to the 
Averroists and to the Scotists who also claimed Aristotle as an inspiration for their alter- 
native metaphysics. Other significant figures who receive mention from Cajetan 
include: Avicenna, Alfarabi, Algazel, Albert the Great, Simplicius, and Boethius. Cajetan 
was very well-read, even when he was a young philosopher. 

Additionally Cajetans familiarity with the entirety of Aquinas' literary corpus 
impresses his readers. In his commentary on the De Ente, Cajetan cites Aquinas’ com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics, the Summa contra gentiles, the Summa theologiae, various 
quodlibetal questions, as well as the Disputed Questions on the Virtues, the De Veritate, 
and even the Compendium. Although Cajetan did not deny certain developments within 
Aquinas thought, he consistently encourages his readers to approach the Thomistic 
corpus as a consistent whole (Cajetan 1964: no. 139). Sometimes Cajetan misjudges the 
authenticity of certain works attributed to Aquinas. For example, he cites the spurious 
De Principio Individuationis (Cajetan 1964: no. 37). Interestingly, he considers the title of 
this work in reference to an edition which he locates in the pontifical library. Even this 
error in judgement about authenticity, however, does not negate the point: Cajetan 
regarded his teacher's thought as a unified whole, and he sought to present and defend it 
in reference to Aquinas’ other works. 

Throughout his commentary, Cajetan adroitly considers and applies the real distinc- 
tions between matter and form, essence and existence, potency and act. Moreover, he 
profoundly appreciates their foundation in reality and being. He frequently calls his 
readers back to the supreme importance of the philosophical ‘fundamentals’ and to the 
troubling consequences of underappreciating these first principles (Cajetan 1964: no. 
116). The philosophical principles that Aquinas considered first and primary serve as the 
fulcrum around which Cajetan’s commentary rotates. He interprets Aquinas’ thought in 
relation to the philosophical first principles of being, and he formulates his responses to 
the Averroists and to the Scotists in relation to them and their universal implications 
(Wicks 2002: 270). 

Truth serves as the compass by which Cajetan navigates through the text of Aquinas 
and around the weaknesses of his critics. Cajetan studied Aquinas because he believed that 
Aquinas taught the truth. Cajetan’s was not a reception motivated by partisan allegiance or 
ideological impulse. The verity of being was his deliberate end. The final lines of his com- 
mentary on Aquinas’ De Ente et Essentia capture the consistent tenor of Cajetan’s project as 
he saw it even from its commencement: “Where, however, [my commentary] will seem to 
follow the path of truth, let due thanks be given to Blessed Thomas [Aquinas], from whom 
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Ihave learned what truth it has’ (Cajetan 1964: no. 156). Above all things, Cajetan sought to 
proceed according to the contemplative steps of Aquinas himself. Cajetan began where 
Aquinas always began: first principles. And each subsequent part of his intellectual jour- 
ney advanced from and according to Aquinas’ careful intellectual footing. Although his 
points of sapiential-contemplative commencement and termination transcend historical 
contingencies, many elements do not. Some of the sixteenth-century greenery that gar- 
nishes his Thomistic path was unknown to Aquinas in the thirteenth century. The journey 
of truth can present new obstacles Aquinas did not encounter. Other fellow travellers in 
the way of truth proposed different routes to the contemplative homeland. These alterna- 
tives had to receive evaluation and then appropriation or correction. In a passage where he 
criticizes the Subtle Doctor, Cajetan remarks: ‘beware here of this opinion of Scotus in I 
Sent., holding that simplicity is a perfection without qualification. Rather, in order that you 
may know how to safeguard the truth and oppose error, take note of what a perfection 
without qualification is’ (Cajetan 1964: no. 22). Cajetan wished to avoid error because of 
his commitment to the truth. This is why fundamental, philosophical first principles play 
such an important role in his Thomistic exposition. Cajetan warns his readers of certain 
positions within Scotistic teaching that signal a ‘destruction of metaphysical principles’ 
(Cajetan 1964: no. 82). In particular, the dynamism between potentiality and actuality 
remains significant throughout his commentary. Cajetan repeatedly highlighted the real 
distinction between potency and act as it applies to its related first principles of essence 
and existence, and matter and form. The real distinction preserves metaphysical intelligi- 
bility. Indeed, in this section of his commentary, Cajetan reminds the ‘chimerical’ Scotus 
of the principle of non-contradiction and its grounding in the natura rerum. 

Cajetan’s commitment to the first principles of being in conjunction with the objections 
of the various schools he encountered led him to write what he did. First, because ofhis fun- 
damental commitment to Aquinas first principles, he felt deeply the importance of Scotistic 
objections. Some differences between Scotus and Aquinas, certainly, are of lesser signifi- 
cance. However, Cajetan did not count the first principles of reality among these lesser mat- 
ters. Because all subsequent philosophical contemplation proceeds from the first principles, 
their importance is impossible to exaggerate. Naturally, thus, he wished to deploy responses 
to Aquinas’ critics that penetrated through the realm of the accidental or the incidental to 
the realm of the essential and the absolute. Cajetan’s argumentation terminates in funda- 
mental first principles that objectors deny, misunderstand, or misapply. In other words, his 
responses are designed to reach the principial core of the Averroism and the Scotism that he 
attempts to refutes. Cajetan, admirably, does not engage in trivial questions or disputes. 
Rather, his appropriation of Aquinas’ sapiential method enabled him to perceive the full 
(and, sometimes, grave) implications of contrary positions. Cajetan had both an intensive 
grasp of the first principles that serve as the foundation for Aquinas thought and an exten- 
sive appreciation of their far-reaching implications in truth and life. 

Admittedly, Cajetan does not hesitate to employ technical terminology that is not 
found in Aquinas (Mandonnet 1905: 1325; Kendzierski and Wade: 11-12). However, 
one should regard alterations in terminology as attempts to clarify rather than to 
change Aquinas’ doctrine. A principle-prioritized reception of Aquinas enjoys a 
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certain dynamism. Cajetan follows and defends Aquinas because he believes that 
Aquinas articulated the truth. Nonetheless, he did not shy away from clarifications, 
precisions, and emphases that the disputes of his day necessitated and those of 
Aquinas’ did not. The temptation to dismiss Cajetan’s Thomistic credentials dimin- 
ishes once one recognizes that these two motivations were operative in virtually 
everything he wrote. Cajetan’s project—like that of Aquinas—could not be confined 
to an exercise of mere repetition. Aquinas’ thought served as an effective instrument 
for truth and contemplation during the disputes Cajetan encountered during the 
course of his life. 

Cajetan also received Thomistic metaphysics with an awareness of the Thomistic 
school as a whole. He does not deny that Aquinas’ disciples do not always arrive at the 
same conclusions (Cajetan 1964: no. 37). He observes, however, that even their disagree- 
ments arise from a common adherence to the fundamental first principles of being. 
Cajetan recognizes that the Thomists do not always apply of their master’s principles 
with equal success (for example, the relationship between designated matter and the 
principle of individuation). 

As noted earlier, he concludes his commentary on the De Ente et Essentia with an 
explicit note of reverence for the truth. For anything contained within his commentary 
that does not conform to the truth, he begs for leniency in light of his youthfulness. Finally, 
he extends a word of gratitude to St Thomas Aquinas himself for teaching Cajetan the 
truth that he does actually recognize and accurately articulate. This enables one to sum- 
marize Cajetans formal reception of Aquinas’ philosophy. The young Cajetan believed 
that he had legitimately received the thought of Aquinas. Moreover, the weaknesses that 
Cajetan perceived in the thought of Scotus and the Averroes (d. 1198) remained among the 
preoccupations of his later academic and ecclesial career (O'Connell 1976: 311). Although 
many have esteemed Cajetan as 'the greatest Thomist philosopher of his age 
(Kristeller 1992: 54), he was also, perhaps, the greatest theologian ofthe same period. 

It was probably during the final period of his time in Padua that Cajetan made initial 
preparations for his classic commentary on the Summa theologiae—a work characterized 
by its ‘firmness. The solidity of the commentary arises not from a tenaciousness attribut- 
able to its author, but rather from the sureness of the truth (Claverie 1934-5: 276-7). Like 
Cajetans study ofthe De Ente et Essentia, a simultaneous simplicity and complexity char- 
acterize his commentary on the Summa. Sound, realist, philosophical principles always 
serve his examination of divine truth and supernatural being. Nonetheless, Cajetan does 
not fall victim to the prideful enslavement of rationalism. God is real, and the reality he 
confers on his creatures is real. Therefore, the only way the human intellect can begin to 
understand divine reality is in light ofthe fundamental principles of all of reality. Cajetan 
shares Aquinas' esteem for the contemplative integration of faith and reason. The abso- 
lute priority of the divine being and of divine causality serves as the superordinating 
emphasis that runs throughout his commentary (Wicks 2002: 274). Cajetan always 
defended this absolute priority with remarkable rational erudition. 

The opening question of the Summa theologiae serves as a key hermeneutical tool for 
understanding his theological reception of Aquinas. Although some wonder whether 
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the various doctrines addressed in Aquinas’ writings actually enjoy equal integral coher- 
ence (Kristeller 1992: 37), if we take Aquinas at his word the answer must be a resound- 
ing yes. As God is one, so God's holy teaching is one (STI q. 1a. 3). What is more, God's 
holy teaching is designed to communicate real salvation to real human persons. 
Theological science, for Cajetan, does not generate useless truths or endless facts. 
Rather, God’s holy teaching and the sacred science it engenders in the rational soul draw 
the rational creature to God himself. True theology is always sacred theology. It makes 
the theologian holy because it places him or her in real contact with the infinitely Holy 
God. Within his exposition of the first question of the Summa theologiae, readers are 
given a glimpse into the heart as well as the mind of Thomas de Vio Cajetan. His detailed, 
objective outline ofthe various philosophical sciences in relation to the divine science of 
God elicits intellectual respect. However, his consideration of the rational potencies of 
the human soul in relation to the God who is pure, beatific act prompts a posture of 
humble obeisance and profound, supernatural desire. Thus, Cajetan’s theological recep- 
tion of Aquinas is marked with sanctified intellective and affective movements. 

Like Aquinas before him, Cajetan’s work was ordered to real truth about the true 
God—the principle of all of reality. This is why he studied Aquinas so carefully. This is 
why he defended Aquinas so ardently. And this is why he laboured to extended Aquinas’ 
teaching to the questions—and to the souls—of his own day. 


AN EXAMPLE OF CAJETAN'S EXTENSION 
OF AQUINAS: THE MARRIAGE OF 
KING HENRY VIII 


In 1527 King Henry VIII of England was in an unhappy marriage. The king wanted his 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon annulled. As was his custom, Pope Clement VII sought 
Cajetans aid and counsel in this matter, and he even asked the Dominican cardinal to 
contact the king directly. Cajetan was well qualified for this job (Wicks 1978: 38-40). Ten 
years earlier (26 February 1517) Cajetan had completed his commentary on the second 
part of the Summa theologiae. In his study of Aquinas' text, he had devoted a consider- 
able amount of space to the topic of impediments to marriage due to consanguinity and 
affinity in his examination of the question concerning ‘whether incest is a determinate 
species of lust?’ (ST II-II q. 154 a. 9). In the course of his examination of this question 
and his commentary thereon, Cajetan referenced the marriage of King Henry and 
Queen Catherine. His analysis explains why Pope Julius II had been able to give them a 
dispensation for marriage. Little did he know then that this union was to become the 
context of a domestic dispute that would shape world and ecclesial history. 

Cajetans role in this marriage question is significant because he had considered the 
relevant theological questions before the controversy surrounding Henry's marriage arose. 
In light of this, his remarks are especially worthy of note. As one historian remarks: ‘At the 
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moment when Cajetan is noticing the marriage of Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon its 
validity has not been questioned. And to Cajetan, interest in the marriage itself is purely 
secondary—a fact which lends weight to what he has to say’ (Hughes 1951: 168). Cajetan’s 
writings before and after Henry’s divorce represent an analysis of the nuptial situation free 
from any exterior pressures. In his commentary on the Summa, Cajetan’s examination of 
the question of incest with respect to nuptial liceity and validity was of a purely speculative 
nature. He was ‘not attacking Henry by anticipation, nor defending him (Hughes 1951: 
169). Cajetans position as he outlines it in his commentary has a legitimate claim to 
objectivity free from any political encumbrances. However, even though Cajetan did not 
realize it at the time, ‘the very foundation of the English king case of 1527 comes to be 
discussed in a theological laboratory in 1517’ (Hughes 1951: 169). When Henry began to call 
the validity of his marriage to Catherine into question, Pope Clement VII asked the great 
theologian’ Cardinal Cajetan to examine the king’s case (Doherty 1966: 233). 

On 27 January 1534— just a few weeks shy of his 65th birthday— Cardinal Cajetan sat 
down to draft a letter to Henry VIII regarding the kings recent decision to divorce 
Catherine of Aragon (Kelly 1976: 230; Wicks 1978: 241-4). It would also be one ofthe final 
things the cardinal wrote. He died later that year. Cajetan begins the letter by praising the 
kings theological acumen and commitment to the teaching of the Sacred Scriptures. 
With great diplomatic tact, the Dominican then offers as a 'part of Christian charity 
thoughts about the kings current marital status. He "beg[s] the learned King to read the 
following [letter], to ponder it, and compare it with the views that swayed the mind of 
Your Majesty’ (Wicks 1978: 241). In humility, Cajetan suggests that ‘two eyes are better 
than one’ when it comes to evaluating such difficult questions, and that in this case the 
central question is clear: ‘whether it is by divine moral law that marriage between a 
man and his brothers widow is forbidden’ (Wicks 1978: 241). Cajetan notes the biblical 
citations that seem to suggest that such a marriage is indeed forbidden: Lev. 18:16, 20:21; 
as well as the words of John the Baptist in Matt. 14:4 and Mark 6:18. He explains that "if it 
be ascertained that none of these texts involve a moral prohibition of this kind, then such 
a marriage will be shown not to be against the moral law of God’ (Wicks 1978: 241). 

Cajetan allows for no ambiguity about his position on this matter: ‘it can be demon- 
strated from two sources that the law of Leviticus [18:16; 20:21] is not forbidding a moral 
offense when it says, "You shall not uncover the nakedness of your brother's wife, for she 
is your brother's nakedness” [Lev. 18:16]’ (Wicks 1978: 242). The first reason in support of 
this conclusion is that 'another verse in the same chapter allows a man to marry the sis- 
ter of his deceased wife: “you shall not take the sister of your wife into concubinage [. . .] 
while her sister is yet alive" [Lev. 18:18]’ (Wicks 1978: 242). The Dominican prelate 
believes that the fact that ‘the prohibition of marriage with a sister-in-law is restricted to 
the wife's lifetime makes it evident that the prohibition does not touch a marriage with 
the sister of a deceased wife. The clause ‘while she is yet alive’ was ‘added as a limitation, 
showing one is free to marry the sister of a deceased wife’ (Wicks 1978: 242). Cajetan 
remarks that just as ‘marriages within any degree of affinity or consanguinity not forbid- 
den by the law of Moses are reckoned as permitted, so also marriage with the sister of 
one’s deceased wife, since it is not forbidden by the law of Moses, must be judged as 
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permitted’ (Wicks 1978: 242). Employing the rigorous logic for which he was famous, the 
cardinal then notes: ‘if we compare this law to the previous one, the relationships obtain- 
ing are of the same degree of affinity: first between a woman and two brothers, and then 
between a man and two sisters’ It is clear that ‘the ground of impropriety is the same in 
each case’ In other words: ‘if marriage with this surviving sister entails no moral offense, 
then also marriage with the widow of one’s brother entails no moral offense’ (Wicks 1978: 
242). Thus, because the Bible indicates that it is not illicit to marry the surviving sister of 
one’s deceased wife, so it is permissible to marry the wife of one’s deceased brother. 

“The second source of proof, Cajetan continues, ‘is a comparison of the law of Leviticus 
with the uprightness ofa marriage between a man and his brother’s widow when the brother 
dies without offspring’ (Wicks 1978: 243). He observes that ‘prior to the law of Moses’ a mar- 
riage under these circumstances ‘was not only allowed but was prescribed either by custom 
or by the authority of the Patriarchs. Cajetan indicates that the story of Tamar in Gen. 38:8- 
11 suggests this and that the law of Moses in Deut. 25:5-10 commands it. In short, ‘while 
marriage between a man and his brothers widow was ordinarily illicit, when the brother 
died without offspring, it was allowed’ (Wicks 1978: 243). From this, Cajetan observes that 
‘ifa marriage between a man and his brothers widow were in itself morally evil it would be 
allowed in no circumstances: The reason for this is simple: actions that are objectively evil 
are never permitted because the ‘evil character’ of a per se disordered action ‘will always 
accompany it: Clearly, however, marrying a brother's widow was not forbidden absolutely. 
Indeed, ifa brother died without offspring, such a marriage was permitted ‘both prior to the 
law and in the time of the law’ Therefore, ‘such a marriage must not be in itself morally evil 
(Wicks 1978: 243). Trusting that the king can apply the implications of this line of reasoning 
to his own situation, Cajetan concludes that ‘this is a sufficient treatment of the law of 
Leviticus. He then proceeds to examine the case of Herod and John the Baptist. 

‘Tt is not lawful for you to have your brother’s wife’ (Mark 6:18). It is here that Cajetan 
begins his theological examination of the second relevant passage from Scripture. 
Immediately, he observes that its relevance to the king’s marriage is dubious. Cajetan gives 
several reasons for its inapplicability to Henry VIII's situation. John [the Baptist] was speak- 
ing of the wife of a brother still alive [. . .] He [Josephus in his The Antiquities of the Jews, bk. 
18, ch. 14] clearly says that Herodias left her husband while he was still alive’ (Wicks 1978: 
243). Indeed, Cajetan cites Hegesippus (The Fall of Jerusalem, bk. 2, ch. 5) as saying: Herod 
carried away his brother's wife while he was still alive and she was pregnant by him! These 
authorities support the conclusion that Herod ‘did not marry her in order to get offspring 
for his brother’ (Wicks 1978: 243). The situation of King Herod and the situation of King 
Henry are different in nature. There is no essential correspondence between them. 

Cajetan concludes with a gentle yet firm exhortation: ‘If my opinion is valid, most 
learned King, and if it appears adequate, then you must set right what you have done: 
Nonetheless, the cardinal expresses his willingness to hear any objections or responses 
in refutation of his position: ‘Tf, finally, you judge my view to be wrong [.. .] Iam ready to 
learn and change my position’ (Wicks 1978: 243). It appears that no such refutation ever 
came. Cajetan begs Henry ‘to remove the cause of scandal to such a vast number of 
Christians in Europe. Marriage is not a mere private matter. It has social and ecclesial 
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implications. Indeed, Henry’s own situation was ‘affecting the common people as well as 
religious and learned men. With pastoral charity, the prelate exhorts the king to ‘remove 
it [the cause of scandal], by a public deed of righteousness, so that scandal be not given 
but rather removed’ (Wicks 1978: 243). 

We observe a couple of notable elements within the above analysis. First, Cajetan’s com- 
mentary on the Summa theologiae did not occur in a historical vacuum. The fact that he 
references Henry VIII's marriage in his commentary supports the claim that the cardinal 
considered this work to be consistent with the Catholic Churchs teaching and practice. 
Although Aquinas’ writings were speculative in nature, Cajetan did not think that 
Aquinas’ teaching represented a mere constellation of ideas and abstractions. Like the 
Church and like Aquinas, Cajetan was interested in reality and the consequences the truth 
about reality bear for human living. Additionally, the fact that Cajetan was asked to engage 
the king on this question suggests that the Church considered the commentator to be of 
utility for her evangelical purposes. Second, Cajetan did not believe that rational rigour 
was incompatible with the Sacred Scriptures (cf. ST I q. 1 a. 9 no. iv). He refused to admit 
that sound logic posed a threat to the sacred integrity of the biblical text. Quite the con- 
trary: all of his exegetical works record his clear and careful reflection on the relevant tex- 
tual-historical themes. Finally, this epistolary encounter with King Henry VIII reveals a 
Thomist for whom scholastic commentaries and biblical narrative work in harmony. 
Cajetan clearly considered his exposition of the moral objectivity of human action in his 
Summa commentary to be consistent with and relevant to the prescriptions of biblical law. 
Cajetan studied Aquinas to learn the truth about reality—and the truth about the highest 
reality, God, most especially. And both Aquinas and Cajetan studied the Scriptures in 
order to receive the truth God gave for the salvation of the world. 


CONCLUSION: CAJETAN'S 
LEGACY OF RECEPTION 


Cajetan’s was an intensive reception of Aquinas’ teaching. He radically embraced the uni- 
versal and necessary first principles that gave fundamental structure to Aquinas’ teach- 
ing. And with these principles firmly in his possession, he then proceeded to defend 
Aquinas from objectors and to apply Thomistic principles to questions and controver- 
sies that emerged after Aquinas. Many benefits followed from Cajetan’s fruitful recep- 
tion of the Angelic Doctor. “Through Cajetan the Thomist system was shaped and 
developed into a notable factor in the intellectual system of modern Catholicism 
(Wicks 1977: 11). His role in shaping the Thomist school did not remain confined to 
inter-scholastic debates. Like Aquinas’ doctrine, Cajetan’s writings continued to serve 
the Church from the Council of Trent through the First Vatican Council (Wicks 1977: 
11). Here, Cajetan exemplifies what the Thomist legacy is all about: consecration to the 
truth in service of the Catholic Church (Roensch 1964; Cessario and Cuddy 2017). 
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At the end of his life, Aquinas considered all of his work to be as mere straw in com- 
parison to the God who is truth. And Cajetan, even at the beginning of his life, recog- 
nized that the ‘stammering’ of intellectuals does not comprehend the reality of God 
(Cajetan 1964: no. 115). Like Aquinas before him, Cajetan always maintained a humble 
posture before the divine—because God, ultimately, is what both wished to receive. 
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AN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL AT TRENT 


THE Council of Trent marks a signal moment in the reform that the Catholic Church 
undertook in the wake of Protestant challenges to Catholic doctrine and practice. These 
challenges began to receive earnest papal attention from the second decade of the six- 
teenth century, when Martin Luther protested what he viewed as instances of trafficking 
in indulgences. The council, however, did not produce a reactionary assembly of 
intransigent churchmen bent on repressing dissent and preserving the status quo. The 
reforms enacted at Trent aimed instead to provide new life and vigour to those struc- 
tures that belonged to Christ’s Church. While occasioned by the Protestant Reform 
movement, this ecumenical council addressed a wide range of issues that had weakened 
the Church's mission in the world. Today the decrees of the Council of Trent appear 
largely in the footnotes of dogma books and in papal pronouncements. In the sixteenth 
century, however, the council undertook initiatives that affected for the better the daily 
lives of Christian people, both lay and cleric alike. The main dimensions of this renewal 
appear from a number of important disciplinary steps that the council enacted. 

The practical work accomplished at Trent touched upon every aspect of Catholic life. 
First of all, the council’s directives resulted in making significant adjustments to the 
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practices of ecclesiastics, especially those who had been affected by the worldly excesses 
of the early Renaissance period. For instance, the council instructed bishops, who had 
grown accustomed to tarrying around the courts of princely power and wealth, to 
remain resident in their dioceses so that, among other worthy objectives, they could ful- 
fil their first duty, which requires that they proclaim to their people the Word of God 
(Sarpi 1967: 312-13). It also prescribed local synods to ensure that the reforms of Trent 
would reach down to every member of the Church. The council ordained the establish- 
ment of diocesan seminaries, with an eye toward providing for the proper formation of 
the clergy. These educational institutions replaced the apprenticeship model of priestly 
formation, especially for the diocesan clergy, where candidates learned the professional 
responsibilities of the priesthood from an older priest-tutor, though not always the 
theological foundations that undergirded them. 

The council further provided for the lay faithful. The eventual promulgation of a uni- 
versal catechism aimed to provide pastors with a compendium of Catholic doctrine that 
would make their instructing of the Christian faithful both uniform and correct. While 
the Index of Forbidden Books that resulted from the council’s directives sought to coun- 
ter the influence of Protestant authors, its defensive purpose should be interpreted 
within the context of the overall pastoral renewal of the Church. Authentic instruction 
in Catholic doctrine does not proceed apace when materials are put indiscriminately at 
the disposal of those who lack the critical ability to interpret them. Because of the wide- 
scale diffusion of heterodox propaganda that the invention of the printing press made 
possible in Europe, the spread of erroneous doctrine developed with alarming rapidity 
after the 1440s. From shortly after its first sessions, the devising of these practical steps 
accompanied the council's dogmatic deliberations. 

It required three papal bulls from Pope Paul III (1468-1549)—the refined Renaissance 
nobleman Alessandro Farnese, whose image the Venetian painter Titian captured in 
several portraits—to secure the successful opening of the council. The first, Ad Dominici 
gregis curam (2 June 1536), stipulated the Lombard city of Mantua as the assembly place 
for a council that, as the pope envisaged it, would extirpate heresies and errors, correct 
the morals of the Christian people, and promote world peace, even through the sum- 
moning of a military crusade. Six years later, Initio nostri huius pontificatus (22 May 
1542)—the second unsuccessful attempt to gather bishops—proposed likewise to restore 
‘the integrity of Christian faith [...and] to return to a higher moral standard and to 
eradicate the evils’ (Bedouelle 2008: 64) that had befallen the Church. These two papal 
initiatives, however, met with opposition that originated outside clerical circles. The bel- 
licose antagonisms known as the Italian Wars that set the French King, Francis I (d. 
1547), against the Hapsburg emperor, Charles V (d. 1558), made a multinational assem- 
bly of bishops inconvenient if not impossible. The Church of this period existed of 
course under the delicate cultural arrangement of throne and altar. In brief, popes 
blessed kings, but sovereigns effectively controlled the local bishops of their realms. In 
any event, political conflicts fueled often by territorial expansionism resulted in two 
postponements of the council’s opening. Finally, on his third try, with the bull Laetare 
Jerusalem (19 November 1544), Pope Paul III succeeded in convoking a council which 
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began on the Third Sunday of Advent, 13 December 1545. It would require nearly two 
decades for its duly recognized members to complete their deliberations (except for 
three sessions held in Bologna) within the 66m? confines of the Alpine town of Trent, 
which at the time fell under Austrian Hapsburg control. 

Because of the length of time that it took to complete the Council of Trent, this nine- 
teenth ecumenical council fell under the authority of three popes: Pope Paul III, whose 
reign spanned from 13 October 1534 until 10 November 1549, Pope Julius III (r. 1550-55), 
and Pope Pius IV (r. 1559-65), whose nephew Charles Borromeo would play an import- 
ant role in executing the reforms of Trent. It required 25 duly convoked sessions to com- 
plete the work of the council. The first period (1545-9) included sessions 1-10, of which 
the last three were, as already mentioned, held at Bologna. The second period (1551-2), 
under Pope Julius, comprised sessions 11-16. The third period (1562-3), under Pope Pius 
IV, witnessed the council’s remaining nine sessions. The council closed officially on 4 
December 1563. Pope Pius IV confirmed its work by the bull Benedictus Deus on 30 June 
1564. It would take more than three centuries before another pope, Pius IX (1792-1878), 
would summon the next ecumenical council. 

The duration of the council and the significant interstices between the three sessions 
resulted from various factors which, as mentioned above, included political circum- 
stances outside of the Church's control. At the same time, the agenda of the council 
required long hours of preparation. Toward this end, bishops and theologians worked 
together to develop the drafts that eventually became the decrees and other documents 
issued by the council under the ultimate authority of the pope. In other words, the coun- 
cil afforded the chance for theologians and bishops to deliberate corroboratively about 
matters of doctrine and life. Theologians who were not bishops served as consultants, 
although materially they contributed a great deal to producing the official texts of the 
council. This arrangement comes from the deposit of faith, not administrative high- 
handedness. Christ confides the teaching office in his Church to bishops, especially the 
bishop of Rome (Catechism of the Catholic Church 1997: 890). 

Although conciliarist proposals have appeared since the late Middle Ages, Catholic 
teaching leaves no room for doubt about the relationship of an ecumenical council to 
the supreme authority of the bishop of Rome. The Catechism of the Catholic Church 
(1997: 884) supplies a trenchant statement of this doctrine of faith: “The college of 
bishops exercises power over the universal Church in a solemn manner in an ecumenical 
council’ (Code of Canon Law, can. 337, §1). But ‘there never is an ecumenical council 
which is not confirmed or at least recognized as such by Peter’s successor’ (Lumen gen- 
tium, 22). The accomplishments of Trent emerge from a recognized body of hierarchic- 
ally ordered ministers whose structure in its essential features belongs to the divine 
institution of the Church. Ultimately however, all the participants in this structure— 
including the official ones, popes and bishops—remain instruments of God's saving 
purposes for the human race. 

The Council of Trent received a commission from the pope to carry out reform in two 
principal areas: practical conduct, especially that of clerics, and speculative doctrine. 
Some of the council’s participants argued that, since Martin Luther had initiated his 
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Reform movement with a critique of certain corrupt practices that he deemed to flour- 
ish among Catholics, including the clergy—such as the familiar tale of the Dominican 
Johann Tetzel (1465-1519) and his solicitation of funds—the council should first of all 
address the reform of discipline within the Church. Pope Paul III, however, wisely 
reminded the council fathers, as the bishops were called, that earlier church councils 
always took on the thorny questions of doctrine and, once the truth of Catholic doctrine 
had been clarified, then turned their attention to matters of discipline and moral con- 
duct. Nonetheless, the actors at Trent forthwith discovered the difficulty of keeping the 
two agendas distinct, with the result that this sequencing became less observed as the 
sessions of the council progressed. So the official acts of the council confirm that both 
doctrine and morals together occupied the attention of the fathers throughout most of 
their deliberations. G. Bedouelle (2008: 68-9) claims that this ‘two-fold approach 
endowed the council with a pragmatic and forceful plan of action [...] that made pos- 
sible the reform of the Catholic Church. Admittedly, the pronouncements of the Council 
of Trent include anathemas aimed at extirpating erroneous propositions about faith and 
morals that circulated among the Christian people. At the same time, as its plan of action 
indicates, Trent set about to undertake a proactive agenda not a reactionary one. 
Catholic reform, one may argue, arose as much from disciplinary mandates as from 
doctrinal elucidations. 

A sampling of the matters covered by the decrees and canons, which carried the 
force of law for Catholics, reveals the comprehensive outlook of the fathers of the coun- 
cil as they discussed the various problems that faced the Catholic Church. When one 
considers each period of the council's deliberations in order, it becomes clear that the 
fathers purposefully paired speculative theology with practical remedies that aimed to 
ensure that the doctrinal clarifications did not become dead letters. For instance, after 
the preliminary sessions of the first period under Pope Paul III, the fathers in the fourth 
session determined about Sacred Scripture and apostolic traditions, whereas they 
accompanied this speculative achievement with canons on the Vulgate version of the 
Bible, the printing of sacred texts, especially the lives of the saints, and the use of ver- 
nacular languages in church life. In the fifth session, they spoke about the doctrine of 
original sin and enacted reforms about teaching and the preaching of the scriptures. In 
the sixth session, they wrote on the justification of the impious and enacted rules that 
stipulated the residency requirements for bishops and priests. In other words, bishops 
were told to stay in their dioceses and likewise pastors in their parishes so that the 
sacramental administration that provides the ordinary means for justifying a sinful 
people would be available to the Catholic faithful. In the seventh session, the bishops 
determined matters relating to the sacraments in general and on Baptism, and they 
wrote canons relating to the administration of the sacraments and to ecclesiastical 
benefices—the revenues that accrued to those who enjoyed possession of ecclesiastical 
offices. The bishops at Trent realized that it would make little sense to remind the 
Christian people of their right to receive proper pastoral care and at the same time do 
nothing to ensure that suitable clerics were free to administer the sacraments of 
justification. 
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Ihe same pattern appears in the work done during the second period of the council 
which unfolded under the papacy of Pope Julius. In the 13th session, the fathers pro- 
claimed the authentic Catholic doctrine on the Eucharist, whereas they accompanied 
this important decree with canons that stipulated the rights and duties of bishops with 
respect to clerical discipline. The fathers of Trent recognized that the great dignity owed 
to the Catholic Mass and the Blessed Sacrament made it scandalous to allow unworthy 
priests to serve at the altar. In the 14th session, the fathers addressed the sacraments of 
forgiveness and healing, Penance and Extreme Unction (the Anointing of the Sick), 
while at the same time they determined particulars about priests and bishops, especially 
with respect to the correction of priests, the obligation to wear clerical attire, and the 
exclusion of voluntary murderers from all ordination. The pattern emerges with clarity. 
Dogma is paired with appropriate action. The disciplinary measures taken by the coun- 
cil aimed to ensure that the doctrinal enactments would effect a genuine Catholic 
reform. 

During the work of the third period, under Pope Pius IV, the same pattern emerges. 
In the 21st session, the bishops addressed the doctrinal matter of requiring Holy 
Communion under both species (of bread and wine) for the laity and of giving Holy 
Communion to children under the age of reason. They found neither practice mandated 
by divine law. The fathers did, however, enact disciplinary measures to address very 
practical issues—for example, how to deal with the case of a parochial vicar assigned to 
an ignorant pastor—that concerned the life of clerics. They also stipulated conditions 
for the proper administration of churches and cathedrals. In the 22nd session, the coun- 
cil fathers wrote on the holy sacrifice of the Mass, which included a decree that dictated 
those things to be observed and those to be avoided in the celebration of the Mass along 
with reform canons that regulated priestly life and the granting of dispensations. In the 
23rd session, the fathers turned their attention to the doctrine of Holy Orders and at the 
same time determined rules for the call to Holy Orders by a bishop and the establish- 
ment of seminaries. In the 24th session, the bishops specified the Church’s doctrine on 
Matrimony along with issuing dogmatic canons that aimed to reform how marriages 
were conducted. At the same time, they enacted Reform canons that dealt with both 
provincial (a regional group of dioceses usually under an archbishop) and diocesan 
synods, pastoral visitations, preaching, cathedral chapters, and vacancies of episcopal 
sees. Lastly, at the 25th session, the bishops clarified Catholic teaching on purgatory, 
devotion to the saints, and the use of sacred images. They meanwhile devoted their 
reforming legislation to those things that concerned members of religious orders and 
monks. The council ended with a 21-chapter decree of general reform’ that contained 
diverse regulations related to what had been already stipulated. Given the breadth of 
issues which the council fathers addressed, one recognizes why the expression 'Counter- 
Reformation may not accurately describe the spirit that dominated the assembled 
bishops of Trent. On the other hand, a great deal of what was accomplished at Trent bore 
the stamp of St Thomas Aquinas (c.1225-74), especially the above-mentioned emphasis 
on clarifying how the seven sacraments of the Church instrumentally serve the new life 
ofgrace and virtues that belongs to the justified Christian. 
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THE THOMIST COMMENTATORIAL TRADITION 


The teaching of Thomas Aquinas enjoys an interpretive tradition that begins practically 
at his death in 1274. Much of twentieth-century scholarship emphasized those moments 
within the Thomist tradition when Aquinas and his works enjoyed a certain prominence 
among scholars, especially Catholic intellectuals. Opinions have varied on how best to 
identify these periods. Generally, one spoke of first or medieval Thomism, of second or 
Renaissance and early modern Thomism, and of third or nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Thomism, otherwise known as Leonine Thomism, named after Pope Leo XIII 
who initiated officially this renewal movement in 1879 (Cessario 2005: 28-33). This 
approach conceals as much as it discloses, however. The periodization of Aquinas’s 
interpreters illustrates the important influence that, at certain periods of history, 
Aquinas exercised on the intellectual life of Western Christianity and beyond. The fact 
remains, however, that Thomas Aquinas has always enjoyed a suite of commentators 
who used his writings as guides for their own work. To put it differently, his legacy has 
always claimed disciples. Admittedly, not every Thomist disciple commented in the 
strictest sense of the term. Some of his interpreters, especially before his canonization 
on 18 July 1323, defended Aquinas' work, whereas others used his thought as a starting- 
point for their own intellectual pursuits. Still other authors produced compendia or 
summaries of his thought. In sum, the authors who claim Aquinas as a source of intel- 
lectual and spiritual inspiration have created, throughout the more than seven centuries 
since his death, a richly textured corpus of writings that today one refers to as the 
Thomist Commentatorial Tradition. Documentation of the extant work of these 
Thomist authors supports this claim, moreover (Kennedy 1987). While the number of 
texts found in libraries throughout the world impresses, it remains difficult to estimate 
how many Thomist manuscripts and books may have been lost throughout the repeated 
periods of turbulence that have occurred since 1274. La Terreur (1793-4) witnessed the 
destruction in France of many such materials. 

Twenty-first-century scholarship emphasizes the continuity that unites those men 
and women who have taken Thomas Aquinas as an intellectual mentor (Cessario and 
Cuddy 2017). Admittedly, within this interpretive tradition that develops around the 
thought of Aquinas there arise certain discussions. Not every interpreter agrees with 
every other interpreter on each point of Aquinas’ teaching. Were this the case, he 
would qualify as a mind controller instead of an intellectual mentor. Furthermore, 
sometimes new questions arose that he did not address ex professo. It can happen, 
then, that one interpreter of St Thomas develops responses different to those of 
another. Thomists throughout the ages have not always agreed on every detail of 
Thomist interpretation. They do agree, however, on the central place that Aquinas and 
his main intuitions hold in the magisterium of the Catholic Church. So also does the 
Church herself, as witnessed by the mention of St Thomas in her Code of Canon Law 
(1983: can. 252, $3). 
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What binds together the authentic interpreters of Thomas Aquinas remains their 
adherence to certain first principles of thought that Aquinas himself espoused. These 
first principles arise both from reason and from faith. The philosophical principles 
that distinguish Aquinas from other thinkers generally reflect those of Aristotle, 
although certain analysts have pointed out other philosophical influences at work in 
the Angelic Doctor (Brock 2015: 5-7). What remains important for Aquinas’ reception 
by the clerics of Trent stems from the historical fact that by the middle of the fifteenth 
century the thought of Aquinas began to proliferate throughout Europe. The work of 
the Provençal Thomist John Capreolus (d. 1444) marks a turning point in this direc- 
tion (Cessario and White 2001). Already before the end of the fifteenth century, 29 
printed editions of the Summa, whole or parts, had been published. In all likelihood, 
there were more such editions than those that have been preserved in repositories 
such as the National Library of France (Torrell 2005: 93). In any case, by the start ofthe 
sixteenth century, the works of Aquinas had begun to shape the education given to 
clerics. 

Standard catalogues of Thomist authors indicate that during the fifteenth century the 
largest number of authors who drew on Aquinas belong to his own religious Order. The 
Order of Preachers (Ordo Praedicatorum)—Dominicans, as they are known after their 
Spanish founder, Dominic Guzman (c.1170-1221)— developed a school spirit for the 
friar from Aquino who achieved renown from within their early ranks. It is commonly 
held that the young Thomas d'Aquino was drawn to the Dominicans because of their 
preference for study, which Dominicans also combined with dedication to communi- 
cating divine things to others (Torrell 2005a: 14-15). Dominicans still work under the 
motto of contemplata aliis tradere (Summa theologiae IIa-IIae 188.6), meaning to give to 
others the fruits of ones own contemplation. The Dominican Order grew rapidly 
throughout the fifteenth century, even in the face both of natural disasters such as the 
mid-fourteenth-century Black Death that killed millions in Europe and of political 
upsets such as the Hundred Years War (1337-1453) whose battles were all fought in 
France, where the Dominican Order began. 

Intellectual interest in the works of Aquinas, however, was not limited to Dominican 
scholars. Even by the fifteenth century, Carmelite and other authors began to make his 
works a staple oftheir theological and philosophical curricula. Geographically these fif- 
teenth-century authors represent the countries of Europe, with the majority of them 
residing in places where the Dominicans and other groups had established centres of 
study. By the sixteenth century, Thomist authors, in addition to Dominicans, also appear 
among the Augustinians, the Carmelites, and even a few of the newly formed Jesuits. 
These Thomist authors reside in places as diverse as Belgium, Dalmatia, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, Holland, Italy, Poland, Portugal, and Spain (Kennedy 1987: 
65-82). It should come as no surprise to discover that when Pope Paul III convoked his 
council in the Austrian town located in the Adige valley, those who made their way to 
Trent from all over Europe, but especially from Spain and Italy, would have been 
acquainted with the work of Thomas Aquinas. 
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AQUINAS’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO TRENT 


Dominicans occupied Trent even before the pope decided to convoke a council in this 
mountainous region situated in the northern Italian peninsula. Their first foundation 
dates from as early as 1234. In the sixteenth century, the priory of Saint Lawrence (San 
Lorenzo) at Trent flourished as a centre of Dominican life. By the late eighteenth century, 
however, the priory had fallen into desuetude, and in 1778 it was suppressed, though the 
church building remained open for parochial purposes. In the twentieth century, the 
priory buildings were razed as part of the postwar cleanup. The archdiocesan seminary 
of Trent held (at least in 1960) many parchment manuscripts, incunabula, and books of 
scholastic philosophy and theology that originally belonged to the Dominican convent 
of San Lorenzo (Walz 1961: 49-53). 

Dominican Father Angelo Walz (d. 1978) has written the classical study (Walz 1961) 
that describes participation by Dominicans in the Council of Trent. The list of 
Dominican priests who participated in one way or another in the deliberations of this 
council presents a snapshot of the Order’s intellectual standing at the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Seven archbishops, six from Italy and one from Portugal—the well- 
respected Bartholomew of the Martyrs Fernandes (1514-90), archbishop of Braga, 
whom the Church today recognizes as a Blessed for his holiness of life—were present at 
the council. These were joined by 24 bishops taken from the Dominican Order, who rep- 
resented a selection of European countries. In addition, two masters (supreme moder- 
ators) of the Dominican Order assisted at the council, along with eight official 
representatives (procurators) of those bishops who presumably were unable to manage 
the trip to Trent. All of these Dominicans would have received at least basic instruc- 
tion—that is, their seminary formation—according to the mind of Aquinas. What is 
most significant, however, for measuring the reception of Aquinas at Trent appears in 
the 94 theologians, many of them from Spain, who were present for one period or 
another at the conciliar deliberations (Walz 1945). These theologians not only had 
received a Thomist intellectual formation but also were major instruments of infusing 
the thought of Aquinas into the deliberations of the Council of Trent. All but a few of 
these Dominicans assisted at only one session of the council. One Dominican bishop, 
however, Jacopo Nacchianti (d. 1569) of the diocese of Chioggia in Italy, assisted at all 
three of the sessions. 

Take for example the case of the Dominican priest Peter de Soto (1500-1563), a 
Spaniard, who died at the convent of San Lorenzo before the completion of the council. 
In 1561, Pope Pius IV personally nominated Peter de Soto to participate in the council’s 
third period, where he earned the respect of its leading figures. Peter de Soto, whose 
influence at the council was enhanced by his position as erstwhile confessor to Charles 
V, represented the thought of Aquinas as did other Salamanca-trained Dominicans dur- 
ing the first and second periods. Peter de Soto argued forcefully for requiring bishops to 
maintain residence in their dioceses, even writing to Pius IV that he risked his own 
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damnation if he did not enact this reform (DTC 1941: 2443). A gifted apologist and cat- 
echist, Peter de Sotos talents earned him positions of trust and responsibility, including 
an earlier teaching stint in England during the reign of Mary Tudor (1553-8). What is 
more significant, in the mid-1550s, De Soto introduced the Summa theologiae as the 
major theology textbook at Dillingen in Swabia, where the prince-bishop of Augsburg 
had founded, even before the decree of the council, a school for the training of clerics. 
Peter de Soto exemplifies the active Thomist at Trent. 

One thing remains clear: whether the thought of Aquinas was gleaned from his 
Summa theologiae or from other writings, Dominican education was overall Thomist 
from as early as the start of the fourteenth century. In fact, a general chapter of the 
Dominican Order held in 1309 at Saragossa ordained that lecturers teach according to 
the doctrine and work of St Thomas (Torrell 2005b: 95). Without exceptions, the 
Dominicans at Trent were Thomist-trained, even though a few veered from some of the 
standard theses of the Thomist school. Did the Summa theologiae sit next to the Bible on 
the altar of the church where the fathers of Trent convened? This legend may have devel- 
oped from a remark made by one of the Spanish bishops who indicated that he had a 
copy of the third part of the Summa in his quarters. At the same time, as Walz (1961: 
314-15) wisely observes, ‘the authority of Saint Thomas has no need of legends. At Trent, 
Aquinas supplied a first-class authority for both theologians and the council fathers. He 
would remain such for the post-Tridentine Church! As a historical category, ‘post- 
Tridentine usually refers to the period from the promulgation of Trent’s decrees to the 
opening of the Second Vatican Council on 11 October 1962. The intervening First 
Vatican Council (1869-70) was interrupted by the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. 

Trent was a council of the whole Church. Dominicans neither controlled it nor owned 
it. Indeed, more Franciscans than Dominicans worked at the council, so other schools 
of theology found representatives among the fathers and theologians of Trent 
(Lennerz 1929). These schools trace their lineage to the exchanges that took place at the 
European universities of the thirteenth century. The Nominalist followers of William of 
Ockham (d. 1347) even enjoyed a voice in the deliberations, although certain works of 
Ockham himself found their way onto the Index of Forbidden Books published after the 
close of the council. The followers of John Duns Scotus (1266-1308), mainly Franciscans, 
represented the school positions of the Subtle Doctor. The Augustinian friars, the group 
to which Martin Luther had belonged, represented the broad lines of St Augustine's 
thology. As with Aquinas and the Dominicans, these schools of theology were sustained 
mainly by members of the religious orders, especially the mendicant friars, to which the 
eponymous figure belonged. The newly founded Jesuits were represented during all 
three periods of the council by Diego Laynez (d. 1565), the successor to St Ignatius, and 
Alphonsus Salmeron (d. 1585), one of their best theologians. These early Jesuits had been 
instructed, with St Ignatius himself, in the texts of Aquinas. Some diocesan priests also 
took part in the discussions (Jedin 1961: 61). Since they belonged to no religious commu- 
nity, they were considered free agents, as it were. 

The theological schools constituted the principal dialogue partners during the work- 
ing sessions and other deliberations of the council. It is remarkable that despite their 
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diverse starting points and philosophical underpinnings, the various schools reached 
unanimous agreement when defining, in both broad strokes and minute detail, various 
elements of the Catholic faith (DTC 1946: 1503). There were nonetheless members of the 
council, including future bishops, who sympathized with humanist outlooks and even 
fell under suspicion of being influenced by Lutheran theology. The most celebrated per- 
sonage accused of colouring the Catholic faith with Luther’s ‘theology of the Cross’ 
remains the Spanish archbishop of Toledo, Bartholomew Carranza (d. 1576). This 
Dominican assisted during the first period of the council as the official envoy of the 
Hapsburg emperor, and during the second period as the procurator or official repre- 
sentative of the archbishop of Toledo, the see to which Carranza eventually succeeded 
before he was arrested by the Inquisition in 1559. This Spanish Thomist of sorts endured 
a long ecclesiastical trial and years of house arrest both in Spain and in Rome, where he 
died in 1576 shortly after having been acquitted of heresy charges. 


ACTORS AND DEBATES 


The analytical table that the industrious A. Michel constructed to account for the dog- 
matic and disciplinary enactments of the Council of Trent runs some eleven columns in 
the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique (1951: 675-85). The history of the explorations, 
the debates and discussions, and the formal deliberations that occupied almost two dec- 
ades fills several volumes, as evidenced, for example, in the four-volume work of Hubert 
Jedin, Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, published at Freiburg-im-Breisgau between 
1950 and 1975. Obviously, space does not permit even a schematic outline of everything 
that the council decreed. Likewise, the number of actors in this major theological drama 
of the sixteenth century prohibits the mention ofall of them. More than 200 participants 
signed the councils final documents, although the tally of those who were present for 
the passage of the earlier decrees usually fell below 90. The best way to measure the 
influence that the thought of Aquinas exercised over the composition of these decrees 
requires the examination of the places where his thought appears in the council's official 
declarations. Thomist theologians of the sixteenth century likely played a role in the 
drafting of such documents. 

The signal doctrinal achievements of Trent include the discussion of justification and 
the sacraments. Walz (1960: 140) reflects the commonly held view that St Thomas stands 
behind what Trent decreed about the essence of justification. The need for this teaching 
arose from the fact that the Protestant Reformers had, in a word, changed the ground 
rules for Christian living. Euan Cameron (1999: 91), an Episcopalian, has captured this 
change of paradigm: "Ihe reformers saw things differently. Their God did not purify sin- 
ners in order to accept them: he accepted sinners, and forgave their sins, in spite of their 
continuing state of sin? Because of this divine acceptance, the reformers by and large 
rejected the sacramental mediations whereby the Church communicates the grace of 
Christ to the baptized. “There remained no place in reformed teaching, declares 
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Cameron, ‘for the cycle of sin, sacramental confession, priestly absolution, and ritual 
penance [...] If there was no penance, there was no purgatory: the souls of the saved 
"paid all their debts by their death”, as Luther said’ (1999: 91). One may conclude that by a 
feat of theological reasoning, all of the sacramental mediations that the Church admin- 
istered were simply blown away and justification became reduced to a state of mind. 

The Spanish Dominican Dominic de Soto (1494-1560) served as the Hapsburg 
emperor's theologian at Trent. This noteworthy Thomist of the council’s first period had 
been a student of Francis de Vitoria (c.1483-1546), the defender of the Amerindians, 
who was too ill to travel from Spain to Trent. Although not present, Vitoria nonetheless 
represents an important source of Thomist influence at Trent. Vitoria, a student of Peter 
Crockeert (d. 1514) at Louvain, introduced to Spain the Summa theologiae as a textbook 
of classroom instruction. De Soto played an important role in the discussions about the 
Holy Scriptures and theology, the place that scholastic theology holds in the Church, 
and, especially, grace and justification. He resolutely countered the Reformers’ views on 
double justification, one by faith and another afterwards by works. Salient signs of the 
council’s reception of Aquinas appear in the decrees on the mode of preparation for jus- 
tification and in its treatment of the causes of justification. At the same time, the council 
sought to present Catholic, not Thomist, doctrine on justification and other issues. The 
council fathers observed a prudent obscurity when it came to their siding with one 
scholastic school or another on certain details of the debates about grace and justifica- 
tion. Still, Dominic de Soto defended the scholastics against their humanist opponents. 

Lesser known Thomists such as Gregory of Siena, who cites Aquinas three times in his 
interventions, and George of Santiago, who opposed the Augustinian proposal that grace 
and charity are synonymous, displayed decidedly Thomist colours in their contributions 
to the discussions about justification (Walz 1961: 99, 110). The overall effect of the Thomist 
interventions resulted in the council’s adopting effectively a doctrine of intrinsic justifica- 
tion which coheres with Aquinas’ teaching. All efforts to place justification outside of the 
justified person, for example, as the result of a pact between God and Christ, met with 
rejection. Rash presumption about predestination finds no place in Christian life. The 
council instead adopted Aquinas’ position on the moral certitude that the baptized 
possess about their state before God. Some of the participants at Trent tinkered with a 
‘certitude of faith, including the Dominican bishop-theologian Ambrose Catherinus 
(1483-1553). However, the council eschewed an epistemological certitude that could eas- 
ily abet presumption in the Christian and instead, following the texts of St Paul, encour- 
aged Christians to maintain a most firm (firmissima) moral certitude which resembles 
the certitude that virtuous persons possess about their capacity to live a virtuous life. 

The second significant area where the doctrine of Aquinas intervened in a marked 
and definitive way appears in the council discussion of the sacraments. Melchior Cano 
(1509-60) played an important role in animating debates about sacramental causality 
(Lynch 2017: 49-54). Aquinas’ influence on the council’s teaching on the Eucharist is 
evident. For instance, the doctrine of transubstantiation comes practically whole-cloth 
from the texts of Summa theologiae Ila q. 75 (Walz 1961: 158). Discussion about the 
Eucharist began during the final sessions of the first period held in Bologna, a city which 
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had been a centre of Thomism since the earliest days of the Dominican Order. Another 
summary text of Aquinas, Summa theologiae Ila q. 73 art. 4 ad 3, especially influenced 
the definition and the explanation of the sacrificial character of the Eucharist. 

The theology of Penance enunciated at Trent exhibits a Thomist stamp. Discussion 
arose about how to identify the parts of Penance, contrition, confession, and satisfac- 
tion. Certain theologians held that they were ‘virtual parts of penance’ like the parts of 
the moral virtues, whereas other Thomists insisted on their being described as acts of 
the penitent (Walz 1961: 254-5). The authority of Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan (d. 
1534), who had insisted that contrition comes as a divine motion given to the penitent, 
helped to clarify some confused notions about the penitent’s sorrow for sin (Walz 1961: 
193). Thomists held different views on the requirement to confess sins before one 
receives Holy Communion. The Italian Dominican Reginald of Genoa defended the 
view of Cajetan, which could have been read as requiring confession only during 
Eastertide. Cano, however, demurred; he drew a distinction between contrition and 
confession, which, he argued, is required for reconciliation with the Church. The 
Dominican canonist Ambrose Pelargus, or Storch, (c.1493-1561), who, like Cano, hesi- 
tated to contradict Cajetan, distinguished between the need to confess mortal but not 
venial sins. This debate represents one of the several in which the figure of Cardinal 
Cajetan abetted posthumously the reception of Aquinas at Trent. 

The council followed Thomas Aquinas on the naming of the last sacrament, the sacra- 
ment of those going forth to the Father. Extreme Unction supplies the anointing for 
those approaching death, the last sacrament to complete the Christians configuration to 
Christ, a final divinization, if you will. Other details of the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction also received Thomist treatment from Ambrose Pelargus. 

Holy Orders and the sacrifice of the Mass occupied the attention of the fathers of 
Trent. The thought of Aquinas guided deliberations about the manner in which Christ 
offers himself in the Eucharist. The fathers addressed the claims of the Reformers who 
argued in the words of Cameron (1999: 91) that ‘if the sacrifice of Christ was complete 
and all-sufficient, the sacrificial mass, especially the private mass performed for the 
benefit of a named soul, was an abomination’. Cardinal Cajetan’s views informed the 
council’s teaching on the distribution of the fruits of the Mass. How should one under- 
stand the sacrament of Holy Orders? The Flemish Dominican John Watier defended 
Aquinas’ view on the matter of the sacrament, namely the traditio instrumentorum, 
the handing over of the paten and bread as well as the chalice filled with wine (Walz 
960: 263). The teaching of Aquinas came to the aid of Trent’s definition about the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. The Dominican Peter de Sotomayor (c.1511-64), another 
Salamanca theologian, contributed to these discussions. The teaching of Trent on 
marriage, contained in the 1563 decree Tametsi, invalidated clandestine marriages and 
so revolutionized Catholic practice by giving women protection against coerced mar- 
riages. More than a dozen Dominicans participated in its production, including 
Bishop Timothy Giustiniani (d. 1571), who served on the Greek island of Crete, then 
under Venetian rule. 
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THE FOLLOW-UP 


When the Dominican Michael Ghislieri (1504-72) ascended to the chair of Peter in 1566 
as Pope Pius V, the work of implementing the reforms of the Council of Trent began in 
earnest. By the time of his death in 1572, Pius oversaw the apparatus of reform, especially 
the issuance of the Roman Catechism. He also renewed the structures of reform, which 
included both the visible organs of ecclesiastical governance and the instruments of 
invisible grace, especially the sacraments. Luther’s concept of faith had, in the words of 
Cardinal Cajetan, introduced ‘nothing less than the founding of a new church 
(Hacker 2017: xxi). The fathers at Trent drew on Thomas Aquinas and his commentator, 
Cajetan, to restore the dynamics of Catholic life. Toward this end, they enshrined 
Aquinas’ teachings in their decrees. 

Pius V, canonized in 1712, also gave his blessing to the first of the new religious orders 
of men and women who would become some of the principal Catholic agents after 
Trent. Thomist studies flourished during the seventeenth and eighteenth century among 
many of these new groups. The authority of Aquinas in fact took on a new significance 
when the pope enrolled Aquinas among the Doctors of the Church, the first saint after 
the early Christian period to receive this title. The papal bull Mirabilis Deus, of 11 April 
1567, made a point of stating that Aquinas’ texts plainly appeared recently in the sacred 
decrees of the Council of Trent: ‘liquido nuper in sacris Concilii Tridentini decretis 
apparuit’ (Walz 1961: 413). 

Trent received Aquinas favourably. The Catholic Church recognized the influence of 
his thought on the formulation of the conciliar decrees. The Thomist Commentatorial 
Tradition flourished after the council. Catholic teachers took up the decrees of the 
Council of Trent in various settings, including theology classrooms, church pulpits, and 
catechetical instruction. As mentioned above, the council fathers sought to set out 
Catholic doctrine and not to resolve theological disputes debated among the several 
schools of Catholic theology. This important feature of the council’s divinely mandated 
mission of course still left many things for theologians to discuss. Questions about pre- 
destination, human freedom and divine motion, and the particulars of moral theology 
raised controversies during the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
political disturbances in Europe that began in the late eighteenth century interrupted 
Thomist scholarship for a few decades. Today, the Catechism of the Catholic Church 
refers to the decrees of Trent some 90 times. Many of these citations draw on the decrees 
in which the reception of Aquinas at Trent appears most clearly, namely on justification 
and the sacraments. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Jedin (1961); Walz (1961); Bedouelle (2003); Cessario and Cuddy (2017); Hacker (2017). 
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CHAPTER 12 


AQUINAS AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF MORAL 
THEOLOGY DURING THE 
SPANISH RENAISSANCE 
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DAVID M. LANTIGUA 


THE kingdom of Spain during the Renaissance and the Reformation was a microcosm 
of Western Europe's transformation in Christian culture. Spain's so-called Golden Age 
(Siglo de Oro), spanning the end of the fifteenth to the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, breaks open one-dimensional characterizations of a rigid and traditionalist soci- 
ety closed off to reform and change. Miguel de Cervantes’ best-selling comedy Don 
Quixote was one of the first modern novels. In 1492, coinciding with Christopher 
Columbus’ encounter with natives of the Indies and the Reconquista of Muslim Spain, 
Antonio de Nebrija published the first European grammar for a modern Romance lan- 
guage with universal aspirations. 

Beginning with the Catholic crown of Isabel and Ferdinand at the end of the fifteenth 
century, religious reforms were the heart and soul of the Spanish Renaissance. Ignatius 
of Loyola and his companions established the global missionary order of the Jesuits, 
known for their disciplined spiritual exercises and considerable intellectual formation. 
The Carmelite spiritual writings of Teresa of Jesus and John of the Cross offered captiv- 
ating portrayals of the mystical turn to the impassioned subject before the infinite and 
unknowable God. Reform was also vital to the survival of medieval mendicant orders. 
The Franciscan Cardinal Jiménez de Cisneros (d. 1517), a confessor to Queen Isabel, 
returned the Order of Friars Minor to a stricter observance of the vows of poverty and 
chastity to combat moral laxity. Cisneros also spearheaded the completion of the first 
polyglot Bible in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. He founded the University of Alcala de 
Henares c.1500, associated today with Madrid’s Complutense University. At Alcala, 
Cisneros supported intellectual pluralism by establishing three chairs in scholastic 
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theology, also known as the “Ihree Ways’ (Tres Vias) of Scotism, Nominalism, and 
Thomism (Belda Plans 2000: 46-50). The respective holders of the two Chairs of Duns 
Scotus and Gabriel Biel took each one’s medieval commentaries on Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences as the basis for theological reflection ex cathedra. The holder of the Thomas 
Aquinas Chair was dedicated to expounding the medieval master’s Summa theologiae. 

The increased use of Aquinas’ Summa in theological formation across universities 
and colleges spread throughout Europe at the end of the fifteenth and the early sixteenth 
centuries. Influenced by the renewal of Thomism at Padua, the Italian Dominican 
Tommaso de Vio (Cajetan) composed a classic commentary of the Summa during his 
tenure as the Master General of the Order of Preachers (1508-18). Decades before 
Cajetan, the Master General Salvo Casetta made the study of the Summa mandatory for 
Dominican training in regions of France. At the University of Paris, where Aquinas 
himself taught and lectured during the thirteenth century, the strong currents of concil- 
iarism and nominalism came together under the eclectic Scotsman John Mair (1469- 
1550). It was one of Mairs former students, Peter of Crockaert, OP, who first began 
lecturing on Aquinas’ Summa around 1507 following an intellectual conversion. 
Crockaerts turn to Aquinas from nominalism at the Dominican college of Saint-Jacques 
in Paris left an unmistakable theological imprint on the mind of his Spanish student 
Francisco de Vitoria. 

The kingdom of Spain reflected these Continental European revivals of Aquinas 
thought. In 1488, Alonso de Burgos, OP, bishop of Palencia, founded the independent 
and elite Dominican college of San Gregorio of Valladolid for theological study and 
teaching. Many of the great theologians of Renaissance Spain studied and taught at San 
Gregorio and also at Cisneros’s Alcalá University. Even so, the historic city of Salamanca 
provided the seedbed of Thomistic renewal during the Golden Age of Spain. 
Construction on Salamanca’s magnificent Renaissance-inspired second cathedral, sit- 
ting adjacent to the older gothic one, began at the start of the sixteenth century. Lying 
slightly northeast of Ávila and Madrid in the arid region of Castile and León, the city 
was home to a medieval university and its adjoining library. Salamancas peer univer- 
sities during the Renaissance included Paris and Oxford. The grammarian and Latinist 
Nebrija taught there, as did Beatriz Galindo (‘la Latina’), humanist and Latin tutor of 
Queen Isabel. 

Salamanca was also the site of the Dominican priory of San Esteban (St. Stephen), 
located just steps away from the university. San Esteban, under the headship of Diego de 
Deza (d. 1523), propelled a theological reform of the Dominicans across Spain. Deza 
inhabited the Prima Chair of theology at the University of Salamanca during the 1480s 
where he improved the study of Aquinas both at the university and at San Esteban. 
Notably, Deza composed New Arguments for the Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
Four Books of the Sentences against Scotist and nominalist interpretations of Peter 
Lombard’s formative textbook. Following Dezas reforms, the culmination and sturdy 
font of Thomistic renewal came through the ‘School of Salamanca (la Escuela de 
Salamanca), closely associated with the citys university and Dominican priory. 
Salamanca became fertile ground for the widespread reception of Aquinas among 
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various religious orders extending beyond Dominicans to include Benedictines, the 
Discalced Carmelites (or Salmanticenses), the Jesuits, and even some Augustinians like 
the humanist poet-theologian Luis de Leön. Salamanca was also the centre for the study 
of law in Spain, which significantly shaped the Thomistic theological renewal. 

This chapter gives prominent attention to the first-generation theologians of the 
Salamanca school, whose careers overlapped with the reign of Emperor Charles V 
(1519-56) and intersected with the Council of Trent (1545-63). It also considers the 
Salmantine theological legacy for subsequent generations of the Spanish second scho- 
lastic. The chapter in no way seeks to exhaust the expansive theological reception of 
Aquinas in early modern Spain. Instead, it isolates three prodigious and interrelated 
areas of his influence on moral thought: theological method, the sacrament of penance, 
and economic and political ethics. The reception of Aquinas in these three areas outlines 
the early modern Spanish scholastic foundations of moral theology as a distinct discip- 
line within the Latin Church. 


THEOLOGICAL METHOD IN THE SCHOOL 
OF SALAMANCA 


The theological acclaim of the Burgos-born Dominican Francisco de Vitoria (1483-1546) 
is difficult to overstate. Melchor Cano had no shortage of praise for his Salamanca 
teacher, whom he considered an inimitable genius. Cano fondly referred to his time of 
study with Francisco de Vitoria—the preceptor of theology—whom ‘Spain received 
through a singular gift from God’ (2006: 667). When Vitoria was a student of theology at 
Paris, he acquired respect and admiration for his sharp intelligence and open-mindedness 
from contemporary humanists like Erasmus of Rotterdam and the Spaniard Juan Luis 
Vives (Noreña 1975: 47). During Vitoria’s Parisian studies with his teacher Crockaert, the 
young theologian learned Aquinas and the Summa through a humanist critical spirit 
and intellectual freedom in service to the truth of the Catholic faith. Crockaert’s nominalist 
background instilled in Vitoria an appreciation for ‘modern’ theology’s attention to 
historical and empirical realities of the past and present. Reformation Europe’s wider 
practical orientation of faith provided him with a counterbalance to high medieval 
scholasticism’s speculative theology. 

When Vitoria wrote the prologue to Crockaert’s commentary on the moral theology 
of the Summa (Secunda secundae) at Paris in 1512, he alluded to the main features of 
his lifelong theological project by indicating clear preference for the authority of 
Aquinas. Following Aquinas as a sure and reliable guide for theology, however, was 
not a sycophantic endeavour denying freedom of thought or constraining creativity 
(Norena 1975: 46). Cano would learn from his teacher Vitoria that no student of 
theology should blindly accept the words of St Thomas ‘without discernment and 
due consideration’ (2006: 668). After Vitoria accepted the invitation from Juan Hurtado 
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de Mendoza to teach at Salamanca in 1526, he brought the new Parisian teaching 
method of reading and lecturing on the Summa for theological education, instead of 
the Sentences of Lombard. Although Vitoria’s writings were quite limited, consisting 
mostly of printed lectures delivered publicly or transcribed ones from classroom 
notes, his student disciples remembered him as a masterful teacher whose theological 
reflection was responsive to current challenges posed by reform and European 
expansion. Vitoria had the vision to raise new questions while marshalling an array 
of theological, philosophical, and legal sources to address them, Aquinas most 
prominently. 

Vitoria’s theological reflection, which became a defining feature of the Salamanca 
school, was an exemplary combination of fidelity to the religion of the Spanish crown 
and creativity in method. In various ways, the school’s theological method exhibited 
an ‘open Thomism’ (Belda Plans 2000: 212-13). Privileging Aquinas in a free spirit of 
theological inquiry, the school taught the Summa as the principal textbook. 
Additionally, it engaged the major figures of the Thomistic tradition and contributed 
new commentaries on the Summa. A related characteristic of the school was its usage 
of diverse theological sources, which extrapolated Aquinas’ insight about theology’s 
reliance on arguments from multiple authorities to explain holy teaching (sacra doct- 
rina), including scripture and church doctors, but also philosophers and poets (ST 
1.1.8 ad 2). 

Cano organized the various sources or ‘loci’ of theology in his watershed work on 
method, De locis theologicis. In contrast to a Protestant tendency to reduce theological 
sources, Cano broadened their scope along an authoritative axis of at least ten, of 
which scripture held first priority (2006: 8-10). The revealed counterpart to scrip- 
ture, the apostolic tradition, provided the authoritative ground for other Christian 
loci that included the Catholic Church, the councils, the popes, church fathers and 
the saints, scholastic theologians and canonists. These specifically Christian sources 
of authority (loci proprii) belonged to the task of theology proper, which was distinct 
from external sources (loci alieni) grounded in human nature (Belda Plans 2000: 
689-91). Among these latter sources, Cano referred to natural reason, philosophers, 
jurists, and, remarkably, human history. The inspiration for Canos theological loci 
came from his courses with Vitoria on the Prima pars of the Summa around 1531, as 
well as the classical dialectical tradition of rhetoric and argumentation arranged 
according to topics, or topoi (‘places’). With some minor variations, Cano incorporated 
all of Vitoria’s sources (Langella 2013: 411). (Francisco de Vitoria's lecture notes 
identify nine theological loci: (1) Sacred scripture (firm and specifically Christian); 
(2) faith and morals of the universal Church (firm and specifically Christian); (3) 
general council (firm and specific); (4) provincial council (probable authority); (5) 
church fathers and saints (probable authority); (6) Teaching ofthe pope (firm in mat- 
ters of faith and morals); (7) general consensus of theologians; (8) natural reason; (9) 
Philosophers.) However, Canos turn to history for further expounding sacra doct- 
rina was his novel scholastic affirmation ofthe powers of human reason. This historical 
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turnindicated the important influence ofhumanism and nominalism in the Salmantine 
theological method. 

Though shaped by contemporary movements, the Salamanca school maintained a 
Thomistic commitment to theology as a truly unifying science, conjoined to the know- 
ledge about God and the divine plan of salvation. Theology, according to the 
Aristotelian-inspired terms used by Aquinas, was a ‘subalternate’ science about God 
from the standpoint of faith, meaning that it could not yield conclusions based on 
self-evident principles grasped by human reason alone. As a science of conclusions, 
theology’s first principles have been revealed by faith and depend on the sovereign 
authority of God who communicates divine knowledge to human beings on their spirit- 
ual journey (ST 1.1.2). Furthermore, the theologian’s task must also be a work itself, 
embedded in a spiritual and virtuous life whereby the theologian seeks to know her ‘sub- 
ject —God (Torrell 2003: 9-13). Vitoria’s Summa commentary on the first question of 
the Prima pars adopted this Thomistic view of theology as a subalternate science 
grounded in the articles of faith and a life of prayer. 

The theological method of the Salamanca school avoided both humanism’s overly 
critical-philological reading of scripture and nominalisms highly abstract academic 
reflection that disassociated the object of theology from the personal virtue of faith. 
Neither the ‘grammarians’ nor the ‘moderns’ embraced the holistic model of theology 
pursued by the Salmantine theologians. Yet Thomistic theology at Salamanca also dis- 
tinguished itself from the traditional speculative approach of scholasticism seen among 
individual Thomists Juan de Torquemada and Cardinal Cajetan. Even though these 
great figures within the Thomistic tradition addressed current topics like conciliarism 
and Lutheranism, their theological style adhered to the long-standing scholastic prac- 
tice of commenting on authoritative philosophical and theological texts and defending 
Catholic orthodoxy through apologetic treatises. The school of Salamanca did not aban- 
don these traditional practices. However, Vitoria taught his students at Salamanca to 
think about theology not merely as a speculative science but also as a practical science 
(Langella 2013: 220-21). In addition, the school deliberately sought greater methodo- 
logical openness by introducing new forms of theological writing, the most significant 
of which were the relectiones, formalized by Vitoria, and the moral treatises on law and 
justice composed by Soto. 

The first-generation Dominican theologians of the Salamanca school between them 
held the Prima Chair consecutively for three decades: Vitoria (1526-46), Cano (1546- 
51), and Soto (1552-6). Over those years, they delivered almost thirty relectiones on wide- 
ranging topics like almsgiving, heresy, marriage, and war. Respectively, these topics had 
concrete relevance to current events such as Spanish poor laws, the Protestant 
Reformation, King Henry VIITS divorce of Catherine of Aragon, and the transatlantic 
'affair of the Indies: The relectio was a strikingly innovative theological exercise that 
delivered a ‘rereading’ of an authoritative text in view of a critical doctrinal, ethical, or 
social issue. The authority of scripture provided the hermeneutical starting-point (locus 
relegendus) for these formal, uninterrupted lectures. Lasting about two hours, the relec- 
tiones were usually delivered on feast days and holidays in order to attract a larger 
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audience that included students, faculty, alumni, even public officials. Typically, they 
concluded the academic semester and allowed for an in-depth elaboration of a timely 
subject from the classroom lectures on the Summa. 

The social and political orientation of the Salamanca school was further evident in 
the drafting of pareceres. These theological opinions, often signed by several theolo- 
gians, addressed certain moral matters touching on secular or ecclesiastical powers such 
as the Council of Trent and the spiritual formation of indigenous peoples in the 
Americas. The opinions might remain private, although quite often pareceres were sub- 
mitted to the royal court that had initially requested them to help form a probable rea- 
son about a course of action. They illustrated the increasing public role of theologians as 
experts in matters of conscience. Still, nothing compared to the prominence given to the 
relectio, which Pope Martin V sanctioned in the fifteenth century but remained defunct 
until Vitorias arrival in Salamanca. 

If Vitoria merited the status of inspiring founder of the Salamanca school, then Soto 
was its systematizer and Cano its expositor. For a brief time, Soto was one of Vitoria's 
first students at Saint-Jacques in Paris. After pursuing more theological studies at Alcala, 
Soto went to Salamanca’s San Esteban in 1525, where he remained until his death in 1560. 
While Vitoria was Prima professor during the morning hours, Soto inhabited the 
Vespers Chair for the afternoon lectures. As a great systematizer, Soto followed the scho- 
lastic exegetical practice of writing commentaries on Aristotle's works, the Sentences (In 
quartum Sententiarium), and scripture. In the spirit of reform, he composed specific 
pastoral works like the Treatise on the Love of God and a brief catechism called the 
Summary of Christian Doctrine. He also directly participated in the Council of Trent, as 
did Cano, where they intervened on issues concerning the doctrine of grace and the sac- 
raments of penance and the Eucharist. Sotos work On Nature and Grace, directed at the 
council fathers, specifically addressed the Reformation controversies about fallen 
human nature, justification, and good works. 

Sotos most notable contribution to the theological reception of Aquinas’ moral 
thought during the Spanish Golden Age was his inventive treatise On Justice and Right 
(De iustitia et iure), which extrapolated the second part of the Summa beyond the com- 
mentary genre. First published in 1553 and arranged in ten books, On Justice and Right 
set a model for similar treatises by theologians identified with Salamanca like Domingo 
Báñez, Luis de Molina, and Juan de Lugo, as well as Luis de León and Francisco Suarez. 
In the prologue to Sotos treatment of the virtue of (commutative) justice, which he dedi- 
cated to Emperor Charles V, he indicated why he felt compelled to contribute something 
new on the topic. ‘Human impulse; wrote Soto, ‘captive to the evils of the times, has been 
introducing, every day, new deceits, so that each person fills their insatiable avarice 
against what is just and lawful’ (1967: 5). The injustices ‘of the times’ prompted Soto to 
analyse an expanding mercantile economy and colonial ventures across the Atlantic. It 
was therefore necessary to go beyond commenting on Aquinas, ‘the Saint among saints. 
Doing so would solidify the autonomous discipline of moral theology for addressing 
matters of sin and conscience (Decock 2013: 65-6). 
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THE MORAL LIFE AND THE SACRAMENT 
OF PENANCE 


Ihe practicaland pastoral bent ofthe Salamanca school paved the way for the emerging 
discipline of moral theology in a Tridentine and post-Tridentine context. Although 
Aquinas included human affairs within the purview of theology, the medieval magister 
formally designated theology a speculative enterprise and not a practical one because of 
its chief concern with divine matters (ST 1.1.4). The Spanish theologians of the 
Renaissance sought to bring greater unity to these dual aspects of theology by elevating 
the practical element. As a result, they came to emphasize the centrality of the Christian 
moral life for theological reflection, turning to the divine image as the bridge between 
the speculative and the practical dimensions. 

By directing individuals toward God as end, the image of God provided the basic 
motif for theological reflection on human affairs. Canos De locis summarized the point: 


Among all the things that we perceive, the rational creature most resembles God; 
humans were especially made towards God's image, and we do not find any other 
creature who manifests this divine goodness, power, and wisdom more. The discip- 
line of theology, which is principally concerned with God, is nevertheless greatly 
concerned with human beings and their various affairs [...] (2006: 670) 


Cano cast theology not strictly in speculative terms but as eminently practical in its 
study of virtues, laws, and sacraments. The task of theology, like scripture, does not ter- 
minate in contemplating knowledge of the truth but in doing the truth in love (2006: 
671). Relatedly, the concrete example of loving action is theology’s first language of doc- 
trine, instead of theoretical speculation. 

The image of God provides the ontological key to understanding the Christian moral life 
in the thought of Aquinas and the Spanish late scholastics. Human beings are fundamen- 
tally social creatures who nevertheless possess the constituent individual moral powers of 
freedom and reason. The individual agent made in the divine image is a dominus, or owner 
of actions, because of the freedom of the will (ST I-II. Prologue). This freedom of the will to 
use things for a specific purpose ordained by God is a characteristic feature that links 
humans to one another and sets them apart from the rest of creation (ST I-II.16.3). The 
Thomistic language of dominium—the ownership of a thing expressed in the power to use 
that thing—was inseparable from the moral virtue of justice, which constituted the longest 
section on morality in the Summa. Unlike the self-regarding cardinal virtues of prudence, 
temperance, and fortitude, justice brings the agents will to perfection by giving to each his 
or her due and establishing right relationship with others (ST II-II.58). Dominium discloses 
the fundamental moral unit for analysing commutative justice and its direct violation in 
theft (ST II-I1.66.1 ad 1). To deprive someone of her natural (or legal) due was equivalent to 
violating the will ofthe owner in her possession, or in the use, ofa thing. 
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According to medieval scholastic and canonistic literature, restitution is the moral act 
opposed to theft or the unjust seizure of something that belongs to someone else. 
Seemingly, reinstating what belongs to another, or making appropriate amends for its 
loss, would appear to be enough for balancing the scale of justice and restoring equality 
in human relations. But experience clearly shows that restoring a material thing to its 
rightful possessor is not enough for preserving justice between individuals. From a 
Thomistic perspective, damage and harm mark the very act of violating the owner's 
will—and this constitutes both a sin against God and injury against neighbour. Thus the 
strict justice of material restitution alone is unable to redress the 'injurious action' of 
violating the will ofa dominus (ST II-II.62.6). Some manner of compensating the victim 
and punishing the perpetrator of injustice through the civil court for the damages 
incurred is required beyond the recovery of material possession. Even when the judicial 
forum redresses injustice accordingly on behalf of the neighbour who has suffered loss, 
it still cannot adequately fulfil the demands of justice for both the victim and perpetra- 
tor by restoring right relationship between them and God. That is because human courts 
cannot absolve the sinner before God in the internal forum of conscience. Consequently, 
the act of confessing sins to a priest serves an integral role in the Christian account of 
justice. 

Aquinas and the Spanish scholastic theologians considered penance a necessary vir- 
tue for commutative justice. Penance addressed offences against God and neighbour 
that have produced guilt in the sinner. The act of penance was especially important for 
realizing justice because it involved the perpetrator’s free will to make amends for a 
wrongdoing according to her own conscience, unlike the external forum of punitive 
justice that rendered human law upon the subject (ST III.85.3). Commenting on the 
treatment of restitution and penance in the Summa, Soto extrapolated the crucial point 
inferred from Aquinas: 'to inflict injury on anyone is the same as taking something from 
them’ (1967: 329). Theft, now interpreted as the violation of another’s dominium, pro- 
vided the scholastic Grundbegriff for understanding every kind of injustice toward 
others. The genuine reparation of right relationship for offences against God and neigh- 
bour following theft, or any other sin, was therefore only available through the satisfac- 
tion wrought by the grace of Christ's Passion and communicated in the sacrament of 
penance. Soto observed that the satisfaction in penance involved the personal commit- 
ment to repair any injury against neighbour by personal compensation for the wrongful 
offence (1967: 329). Mere restitution cannot make enemies into friends, whereas satis- 
faction can and does. 

In large part, Soto forged his Thomistic view of restitution and satisfaction in the act 
of commutative justice during the Council of Trent, which helped formalize private 
confession between priest and penitent. The Tridentine turn to the forum of conscience 
for the individual penitent and the standardization of religious education served as cata- 
lysts for deeper reflection on the pastoral responsibility of confessors among Spanish 
Catholic theologians. Bartolomé de Medina, a second-generation Dominican theolo- 
gian ofthe Salamanca school, was representative in this regard. Medina was Prima Chair 
at the university from 1577 to 1580, during which he published work on the sacrament of 
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penance that reflected the growth of moral theology’s practical importance in the post- 
Tridentine Church. 

Medina anticipated the coming age of a moral theology focused on confessional man- 
uals and the budding idea of probabilism that manuals came to rely on to address uncer- 
tainty and doubt in individual cases of conscience. In the generation prior to Medina at 
Salamanca, the ‘humanist’ canon lawyer Martin de Azpilcueta (or Doctor Navarrus) 
composed an influential manual for confessors that later became a blueprint for Jesuit 
moral education, heavily influencing the classic work of Juan Azor’s Moral Institutes 
(Jonsen and Toulmin 1988: 152-4). However, the scholastic approach to the sacrament of 
penance by Medina and other theologians who appropriated Aquinas in unconven- 
tional ways further transformed moral theology into a practical science distinct from 
dogmatic theology and canon law. 

Medinas Brief Instruction on How to Administer the Sacrament of Penance (1579), 
written in the vernacular to assist his friars at San Esteban, offers a helpful illustra- 
tion. This work did not yet demonstrate the legalistic scrupulosity that came to 
dominate the modern era of moral manuals with their various minutia of doubtful cases 
of conscience, which invited both Jansenist and Protestant opponents (Mahoney 
1987; Pinckaers 1995). Unlike the minimalist focus of the modern moral textbooks 
on obligatory human acts according to conscience and law, Medina’s pastoral 
instruction held to the importance of virtues, gifts of the Holy Spirit, Beatitudes, 
counsels of perfection, and corporal and spiritual works of mercy for the individual 
Christian moral life. Medina's instruction would have assisted in the Dominican 
cultivation of sanctity through the confessional as seen in the famous example of 
Teresa of Avila. The great mystic and reformer regularly visited San Esteban to 
receive the sacrament of penance from Medina and her long-time spiritual adviser 
Domingo Báñez, among others. 

Medina’s instruction on penance clearly gestured toward the new era of moral 
theology. In the section on the distinction between mortal and venial sins, Medina’s 
work contained in seed form the Pandora’s Box of modern casuistic debates: 


[Iln doubtful cases where one part and the other are probable (with pro and nega- 
tive sides, so to speak), the confessor can absolve the penitent, even if it is against his 
opinion [. . .] [Allthough he may perform absolution against his own opinion, he 
does not absolve against his own conscience. That is because an accurate and correct 
conscience dictates and teaches it is permissible to follow a probable opinion in 
things that are doubtful. (1593:18) 


Medinas brief instruction on penance included his classic interpretation of probable 
opinion in cases of genuine uncertainty regarding a specific action. In such cases of 
doubt, the only certainty was the voice of conscience permitting the choice between 
either one of the probable opinions. 

Medina, in fact, had already formulated the idea of probable opinion a couple of 
years earlier in his Expositio in Primam secundae (1577) of Aquinas Summa. His 
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treatment of the erroneous conscience (q. 19, a. 6) introduced the moral bugbear of 
probabilist debates. ‘It seems to me that if an opinion is probable [probabilis], it is 
permissible to follow it, even if the opposite opinion is more probable [probabilior]’ 
(1580: 179). The term ‘probable’ denoted the authoritative weight carried by ‘wise men’ 
and ‘very good arguments, all of which must be in conformity with ‘right reason’ (recta 
ratio). Medina cited Aristotle's Topics and Ethics to endorse the ancient notion of probable 
reason based on the trustworthiness of widely regarded authorities and experts, 
many of whom in Medina’s Spain were theologians equipped with pareceres (opinions). 
What made Medina’s argument innovative was his departure from earlier scholastic 
theologians like Cajetan and Soto, the latter of whom had claimed that one should 
always follow the more probable opinion, regardless of whether the contrary opinion 
was probable (1967: 273). 

The probabilist argument of Medina—along with subsequent Spanish theologians 
such as Báñez and the Jesuits Gabriel Vazquez and Francisco Suarez—moved away from 
the probabiliorist view of the earlier generation. Medina surmised that if someone held 
a probable opinion in theoretical reason without danger of error, then, analogously, 
someone could adhere to a probable opinion in practical reason without danger of sin 
(1580: 179). Yet this was not a libertine approval of immoral practices. As Suarez readily 
specified, probable opinions ‘do not contradict the truths of the Catholic Church or evi- 
dent reason, or the common teachings of the doctors of the Church’ (Kantola 1994: 135). 
Dispensing mercy through absolution and responding pastorally to new moral chal- 
lenges, rather than sanctioning laxism, appeared to be the impetus behind the scholastic 
turn to probable opinion during the Spanish Renaissance. But this overwhelming focus 
on penitents as individual owners of their acts would undoubtedly direct modern moral 
theology along a shaky trajectory toward the hyper-systematization of human action 
and its jurisprudential view of conscience. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ETHICS 


The sacramental treatment of commutative justice in the forum of conscience was 
inseparable from evolving modes of contractual exchange between individuals in the 
economic realm. Iberian economic expansion opened by both the colonization of the 
New World and the imperial reach of Habsburg Spain contextualized theological reflec- 
tion critically on money and trade. Spanish late scholastics registered their rapidly shift- 
ing social world in thoroughly moral terms by applying Aquinas’ thought to address a 
mercantile transatlantic economy. The economic analysis of the Spanish theologians 
was instrumental in the development of a scholastic monetary theory (Grice- 
Hutchinson 1952: 2015). They generally approached economics as a virtuous activity 
involving prudence and justice in contracts regulated by morality and law in order to 
assure the symmetry of exchange between money and commodities and the subordin- 
ation of money’s function to acquiring necessary goods (Vilches 2010: 167-8). In different 
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ways, they attempted to establish moral restraints on the market by appealing to the 
scholastic idea of just price and issuing warnings against the vice of greed. 

The Aristotelian-Thomistic notion ofjust price provided the crucial principle of equal- 
ity in exchange relations, a basic requirement of commutative justice. Following book V 
of Aristotle's Ethics, Aquinas defined just price as the fair exchange in the buying and sell- 
ing of things ‘for the common advantage of both parties’ that neither burdens one party 
nor allows for the selling or buying of the thing at a price more or less than its worth 
(ST II-IL77.1). The term common advantage’ was morally significant for the Spanish 
theologians, who attempted to reign in an ever-expanding mercantile market by protecting 
weaker parties of an exchange, resisting monopolies, and allowing for government inter- 
vention as necessary. The Spanish theologians generally appealed to the Aristotelian 
ethical distinction between natural price and legal price in identifying two corresponding 
sources of commutative justice for protecting equality in exchanges: the natural utility 
and need or estimation for a good determined by prudent consensus and the fixed law set 
by government (Soto 1967: 547-8). Contractual exchanges outside the moral parameters 
of just price brought injury to neighbour, harm to the common good, and sin to social 
relations. Furthermore, Aquinas’ Aristotelian point that profit-driven commerce fosters 
insatiable greed because it ‘knows no limit and tends to infinity’ was another unshakable 
truism for the Spanish scholastic theologians (ST II-11.77.4). 

Book VI of Sotos On Justice and Right analysed the ‘injustices and avarice’ affecting 
current economic practices of usury, commerce, contracts, and banking (1967: 505). The 
rapacious doings of businessmen (negociantes) and moneychangers (cambistas), not to 
mention the conquistadors plundering wealth abroad and slaveholders trafficking cap- 
tive bodies to and from the Americas, had brought the acuteness of the moral problem 
into a startling view that required greater clarification about new economic injustices. 
Specifically, the rapid influx of gold and silver into Spain from the Americas, and the 
demand for Spanish goods abroad, contributed to an unstable economy in which price 
destabilization due to inflation and different currency values enabled morally problem- 
atic practices of exchanging money. 

Business commerce carried out by merchants and traders—or those who purchase 
goods with the intent to sell them on the market—was by no means an unjust profession 
when it served an overarching moral purpose above mere profit, such as providing for 
one’s dependants, allocating goods for a community, or supplying the needs of the poor. 
Aquinas concurred on this point but still viewed trade with moral caution because of its 
focus on gain (Hirschfeld 2018: 142-3). Undoubtedly, it was unjust for a merchant to 
monopolize an industry by obtaining the exclusive right from the government to sell its 
goods or by banding together with some merchants at the expense of others. Even buy- 
ers who united in order to reduce prices below a just standard were not beyond moral 
rebuke (1967: 548). But the generation of profit through extorting unjust prices from 
those obligated to pay a price for something was still a lesser evil than demanding a price 
when someone did not owe anything (1967: 505). The practice of money exchange 
(arte de cambio) could fall into the latter camp, and therefore posed an even greater risk 
for the individual soul than commercial trade. 
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Soto devoted the last six of his thirteen questions in book VI to the subject of money 
changing. Standard commerce, for example, entailed the exchange of material com- 
modities (either necessary goods or luxurious ones), which stimulated industry but also 
brought the risk of losing capital resources. Money-changing, on the other hand, was 
entirely different for Soto because it dealt strictly in money, a medium of exchange (1967: 
582). Indeed, money-changing could be an acceptable practice like traditional com- 
merce when coins of different value were exchanged for a just price or bills of exchange 
were cashed within a short time. Soto considered public money-changers (or banks) the 
guarantors and fiduciaries of merchant monies who deserved remuneration fees stipu- 
lated by civil law. Alternatively, it was not morally problematic for merchants to gain 
back more than they deposited out of the bank’s customary gratuity, since cash on hand 
was a great convenience for a bank (1967: 590-91). 

Nevertheless, money-changers (cambistas) had a notorious reputation for manipu- 
lating money through abstract calculations of currency values as if money were a trade- 
able commodity like any other good. The cambistas, who followed merchants around 
exchange fairs from Medina del Campo to Flanders, seemed guilty of speculating with 
money's value and hoarding cash to make lucrative gains through the ‘dry exchange’ 
(cambias secas) of currencies, increasingly expressed in credit form. Attentive to mon- 
ey’s fluctuating supply and demand in different places, the cambistas capitalized on dif- 
ferent exchange rates by ‘giving’ and lending money where it was scarce and ‘taking’ 
from where it was abundant and cheap (Grice-Hutchinson 2015: 43-4). 

Tomas de Mercado (1523-75), a Dominican theologian who studied in Salamanca and 
Mexico, took special note of money-changing in his Suma de tratos y contratos. Mercado 
interacted with both cambistas and merchants in his hometown of Seville, a trading epi- 
centre between the Old World and the New. He warned, ‘Money changers sweep all the 
money into their own houses, and when a month later the merchants are short of cash 
they give back their own money at an exorbitant rate’ (Grice-Hutchinson 1952: 7). 
Immodest money-changing was the new mercantile expression of usurious practice— 
or turning a profit on something traditionally considered sterile and unsellable. “To earn 
money only with money’ was ‘so removed from justice; Mercado averred, because it was 
artificially detached from the real exchange of material goods, thus corrupting the heart 
with the voracious unlimited desire for wealth. Mercado concluded by identifying the 
precise nature of the economic practice: ‘Cambistas want to deal with their money with 
the same liberty and license as the merchant dealing in goods’ (Vilches 2010: 201). 

Not all Spanish scholastic theologians arrived at the same opinions and conclusions 
about money-changing. The Jesuit Luis de Molina (d. 1600) notably departed from the 
traditional Christian analysis of usury in his view of money as a productive, rather than 
a sterile, good (Diego-Lasheras 2011: 145). This view, conjoined to a more permissive 
attitude toward the collection of interest based on ‘extrinsic titles involving potential 
lost profit (lucrum cessans) and risk to the lender (periculum sortis), was more amenable 
to a developing credit economy. The influence on the Jesuits of the canon lawyer 
Navarrus, an early proponent of the quantity theory of money, was evident here. 
Navarrus provided Molina and other Jesuits with a ‘common opinion’ that reconfigured 
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the very restricted lucrum cessans title of interest into a full-fledged right of compensa- 
tion (Noonan 1956: 260-62). Even so, the innovative Jesuit scholastic take on economics 
did not jettison the Aristotelian-Thomistic notions of just price and the common good, 
along with its corresponding critiques of avarice and the monopolization of trade. 

Both the Spanish Jesuit and Dominican scholastics strongly endorsed the prioritiza- 
tion of the natural law over human law, or of the common good over individual owner- 
ship of goods. Refracted through a juridical lens, these Thomistic principles organized a 
distinctively Spanish theological perspective on political ethics at the domestic and 
international levels. Their Thomistic inheritance of a hierarchy of laws granted dignity 
and prominence to natural and divine law, which supplied a moral measure of civil laws 
and practices not in conformity with justice. The Spanish theologians adopted Aquinas’ 
teaching that the division of goods and private ownership were not contrary to natural 
law and the community of goods for all, but rather, positive additions devised by human 
reason that belonged to civil law and the law of nations (ST II-I. 66.2 ad 1). Francisco 
Suarez (1548-1617) summarized the scholastic corollary: ‘nature has conferred upon 
men in common dominion over all things, and consequently has given to every man a 
power to use these things; but nature has not so conferred private property rights in con- 
nection with that dominion’ (2015: 317-18). This scholastic metaphysical order of law 
and dominium at once strengthened the rational basis of private property while circum- 
scribing its exercise under natural justice and the needs of society’s poorest members. 

According to Aquinas, the poor and disadvantaged could lawfully take from another's 
personal property in times of extreme need for sustenance, since Providence has 
ordained that the goods of creation should go to support the indigent (ST II-II.66.7). 
The Jesuit Juan de Lugo (d. 1660), who studied law at Salamanca, extrapolated a right of 
the poor to use a thing even if it belongs to another. Although the respective owner of an 
orchard had a duty to share his goods under the precept of charity, this did not negate 
the right of the poor to use the orchard without any impediments or hindrances by the 
owner as a requirement of justice (Lugo 1975: 772-3). The poor person’s need in this 
instance does not abolish the right of private ownership over the orchard—a matter of 
human law—but it does ground a natural right for her to occupy and use the orchard for 
survival. Soto’s Deliberation on the Cause of the Poor, published in 1545 to address 
Spanish regulations restricting vagabondage, similarly defended the rights of the poor 
to travel across borders and beg for food. Justice required that anyone who prevented 
the truly poor from exercising the right of begging (ius postulandi or ius mendicandi) 
must provide for the needy person’s loss (Soto 2011: 322-5). 

The characteristic Spanish scholastic emphasis on natural law and commutative just- 
ice foregrounded not only moral theology’s Thomistic aspects but also its legal aspects, 
as we have seen. Essentially, the Spanish late scholastics were juristic-minded theolo- 
gians conversant in the medieval ius commune tradition encompassing canon law and 
Roman law. Vitorias legacy here cannot be overestimated. He creatively interpreted the 
Aristotelian- Thomistic concept of ius, or the ‘just thing itself’ (ST II-1I.57.1)—the object 
of justice—in juridical terms as ‘what is allowed by laws’ (Vitoria 1934: 64). His Summa 
commentary on restitution and dominium furnished a conceptual space for thinking 
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about ius subjectively as the freedom to act or use a thing within permissible bounds set 
by the hierarchy of laws natural, human, and divine (Deckers 1991: 144-93; Brett 1997: 
126-32; Tierney 2001: 258-65; Guzman Brito 2009: 62-78; Langella 2011: 144-52). The 
new vocabulary signalled a turn to the moral and legal subject of right (ius suum/sui 
iuris), who can say, ‘I use my right to do what is lawful’ Since humanity’s characteristic 
powers or faculties over creation and their own choices stemmed directly from the 
divine image, all human beings equally have a right in themselves (ius in se), which 
means, correlatively, they are capable of inflicting and receiving injury. 

Vitorias juridical egalitarianism famously reached new frontiers in his Relectio de 
Indis when the Dominican theologian included indigenous unbelievers within the 
scope of universal rights (Lantigua 2020: 124-32). The 1539 lecture presented a theological 
response to the Amerindian question, which, Vitoria claimed, went beyond ‘the 
province of lawyers’ because it involved subjects not under the laws of the Spanish 
crown (Vitoria 1991: 238). The controversial affair of the Indies, like the new economic 
practices, was a ‘case of conscience’ that required priests and theologians to scrutinize 
Spains alleged titles to war. This relectio exhibited Vitorias doubts about the justice of 
the Spanish conquests through his meticulous attention to arguments supporting the 
unlawful and lawful titles to war across the Atlantic. However, the arguments did not 
have equal weight. The rights of unbelievers and the injustices perpetrated against them 
under false titles were certain whereas any proposed lawful titles were probable at best. 
A key ingredient of Vitorias argument was Aquinas’ teaching (ST II-II.10.10) that grace 
does not annul natural law, human law, and the political rule of unbelievers (1991: 244). 
He followed Cajetan’s commentary on question 66, article 8 of the Summa, which pro- 
vided the locus classicus among Spanish scholastics for affirming the dominium and 
rights of native peoples. The best-known Spanish Dominican advocates of indigenous 
freedom and rights were Soto, Juan de la Peña, and the irrepressible ‘Protector of the 
Indians; Bartolomé de las Casas (Ruston 2004; Lantigua 2020). 

The Spanish late scholastics would qualify and expand the political dimensions of 
Vitorias Thomistic brand of subjective natural right but also his idea of the law of nations 
(ius gentium). Vitoria had already discussed both concepts together in his first relectio 
on civil power in 1528, an ingenious treatise that applied the Aristotelian four causes and 
biblical proof texts to explain the nature of political authority. Unlike Martin Luther or 
Thomas Hobbes, the Spanish scholastics saw the political state as a rational extension of 
the natural authority governing human relations. The state was neither a necessary evil 
nor a mere human artifice but the result of a natural desire in political creatures for 
safety and well-being (Vitoria 1991: 9). Relatedly, the chief purpose of political power 
must be to defend and promote the common good, even if it causes loss to individual 
citizens for the sake of protecting the whole. 

Vitoria also believed that every individual has the power and subjective right of self- 
defence according to the natural law (1991: 11). Though Vitoria restricted the political 
implications of self-defence against tyrants in this early treatise, within a decade he 
adopted the position of Aquinas in his classroom lectures on the Summa (1991: 42). 
Aquinas permitted the deposing of tyrants, not under the private authority of 
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individuals, but according to the public authority of the people whose security was 
fundamentally at stake (Aquinas 2002: 209). In Vitorias commentary on the Summa, he 
concluded that though the commonwealth may have given away its authority to a tyrant, 
it always retains the ‘natural right of defending itself" (Vitoria 1991: 200). Later Spanish 
Jesuits Suárez and Juan de Mariana would elaborate a notion of tyrannicide along an 
axis running from conservative to radical, which gave their critics an impression of a 
revolutionary religious order (Azevedo Alves and Moreira 2010: 51-5). 

Among the most important legacies of Vitoria and the Salamanca school for political 
ethics was the notion of ius gentium (Piñón, Jr 2016: 22-38). Like Aquinas and Isidore of 
Seville, Vitoria identified ius gentium as positive human law, enshrined in shared cross- 
cultural norms and customs. Yet Vitoria went beyond his predecessors by granting ius 
gentium legal force as both a political instrument of a peoples self-determination and a 
supranational moral standard connecting world society, however undeveloped this was 
in his thought. Vitoria interpreted ius gentium no longer in the classical Roman juristic 
sense of a unifying law ‘among humans (inter homines), but rather, a unifying law 
‘among peoples (inter gentes) (Nussbaum 1962: 80). Additionally, ius gentium for Vitoria 
carried the authority ‘of the whole world’ (totius orbis), implying the world was a univer- 
sal community that could secure the juridical standing of those distinct peoples consti- 
tuting it (Vitoria 1991: 40). 

Without the virtual consent of the peoples of the world embodied in ius gentium, the 
enforcement of basic peremptory and unchanging norms of non-maleficence in the nat- 
ural law would be nearly impossible (Vitoria 1934: 15-16). In Vitorias reading, the law of 
nations, or right of peoples, attained greater status as a public instrument for protecting 
innocent persons of any formal political grouping or no grouping at all from injury. For 
this reason, Vitoria located just war, which contained principles for modern views of 
humanitarian intervention and non-combatant immunity, in the discussion of ius gen- 
tium. That war, for Vitoria, belonged under the domain of ius gentium meant it was a 
thoroughly political act chosen by public authorities, as Aquinas and the Christian just 
war tradition claimed, and nota private act carried out by individuals (ST II-II.40.1). 

Suárez developed the idea of ius gentium most in depth among the scholastics of the 
Spanish Renaissance by paving the way toward modern international law. With Suárez, 
ius gentium began to function as a rational principle between peoples directed at regu- 
lating interstate relations (Brett 2011: 85-6; Neff 2014: 154-5). Although this was not an 
international law based on written treaties and formal pacts, the right of peoples sanc- 
tioned a certain kind of consent established by custom and tradition. At the origin of 
each distinct political community (or people) was a principle or power of self-determi- 
nation inhering in a ‘mystical body’ (corpus mysticum) or a union of consenting wills 
belonging under ius gentium (Suárez 2015: 432-3). The desire for social unity and the 
common good did not stop at the level of domestic politics, however. Despite humani- 
tys arrangement into discrete political communities, each one belonged to a universal 
society of peoples, whereby each benefited from mutual assistance and interaction. 
Suárez paid keen attention to the underlying principle of unity implied in the universal 
ius gentium, 'a moral and political unity enjoined by the natural precept of mutual love 
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and mercy [. . .] which applies to all, even to strangers of every nation’ (Suárez 2015: 402- 
3). By offering a safeguard to a universal precept of natural law, ius gentium could indi- 
cate a supranational norm for world society that simultaneously affirmed both a distinct 
people’s right of self-determination and every individual’s moral right to humane treat- 
ment like migrants and refugees. 

The scholastic-juristic tradition of the Spanish theologians included differing opin- 
ions and judgements regarding economic and political matters, as we have seen. 
Nevertheless, because they shared a strong Thomistic sensibility in moral thought, the 
Spanish theologians certainly do not belong to the intellectual annals of modern liberal- 
ism and capitalism. Rather, they merit a significant place in the early modern develop- 
ment of moral theology and the Catholic social tradition. Like the juristic-minded 
theologians of the Spanish second scholastic, the modern papal social encyclicals, 
indebted to Pope Leo XIITs renewal of Aquinas, brought natural law and moral norms 
to bear directly on twentieth-century economics and politics beginning with the abuses 
of the working poor in European industrial societies. The new injustices of our current 
global economic order, propagated by forms of neocolonialism, make the Thomistic 
moral legacy of the Spanish theologians more relevant than ever. 
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CHAPTER 13 


SIXTEENTH- AND 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
RECEPTION OF AQUINAS 

IN THE EAST 
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KLAUS-PETER TODT 
TRANSLATED BY MARION SALZMANN 


AFTER the death of Gennadios Scholarios (between 1472 and 1474) the Orthodox East 
took little notice of Thomas Aquinas for over 100 years. This is probably because, even 
within the Roman Catholic Church, the work of Thomas Aquinas first regained import- 
ance through Cardinal Thomas de Vio Cajetan (1469-1534), the Counter-Reformation, 
and above all, Aquinas’ appointment as doctor ecclesiae by Pope Pius V (1566-72) in 1567 
(Plested 2012: 138; Walter 2016: 439-43). Michael Trivolis, later known as Maxim the 
Greek (c.1470-1556), had become acquainted with the work of Thomas Aquinas during 
his long sojourn in Italy (c.1492-1504), most probably during the time he spent with 
Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola (1469-1533). His knowledge of Aquinas’ works was 
likely deepened during his two-year novitiate in the Dominican Convent San Marco in 
Florence (June 1502-April 1504). However, the ten anti-Latin texts which Maxim the 
Greek drafted in Russia some time after 1517 neither mention nor quote Thomas 
Aquinas. Maxim concentrates his criticism on nominalist scholasticism and above all 
on the (in his opinion) pronounced Italian propensity towards the philosophers Plato 
and Aristotle and the resulting overrated assessment of rational thought in theology 
(Denissoff 1943: 147-272, esp. 212-17, 224, 232, 233, 238-44 and 253-60; Podskalsky 1988: 
89-97, esp 96 n. 382; Plested 2012: 170-72). 

One result of the upsurge of Thomism within the Roman Catholic Church was the 
prominence accorded to the works of Thomas Aquinas, in particular his Summa theolo- 
giae, in the curriculum ofthe Greek College of St Athanasius founded by Pope Gregory 
XIII (1572-85) in January 1577 in Rome (Maloney 1976: 167-9; Tsirpanlis 1980: 47, 51-4, 
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79-81, 84; Podskalsky 1988: 54). One of the first students at the college and the first to 
achieve the title of doctor of philosophy and theology, on 24 January 1591, was Peter 
Arcudius (1562/3-1633). After many years spent working for the Union of Brest (1598) in 
the Kingdom of Poland-Lithuania, Arcudius returned to Rome in 1609 and converted to 
the Latin rite, living and teaching in the Greek college from 1613 onwards (Maloney 1976: 
167; Tsirpanlis 1980: 86, 87, 266-70, no. 23; Podskalsky 1988: 156-60). Arcudius cites 
Thomas Aquinas frequently in his principal work on the concordance between the 
Western and Eastern churches concerning the administration of the seven sacraments, 
the Libri VII de concordia ecclesiae occidentalis et orientalis in septem sacramentorum 
administratione (Arcudius 1672: 43, 86, 320, 340, 352, 353-4, 358-9, 397, 410, 416-17, 424-5, 
443, 460, 508-9, 512, 523-6, 536, 541, 554-5, 550, 609; Legrand 1894: 205-16 no. 153; 
Podskalsky 1988: 158-9). 

The Venetian state university in Padua was, however, of much greater importance 
than the Greek College in Rome for the Greeks (those who lived under Venetian rule as 
well as those who came from the Ottoman Empire). Most Greek churchmen and theolo- 
gians, including Maximos Margounios, Gabriel Severos, Meletios Pegas, Constantine/ 
Cyril Lukaris, George Koressios, and Theophilos Korydalleus, gained their degrees 
there (Tsourkas 1967: 180-95; Plumidis 1971; 1972). In Padua, too, philosophy and 
theology were taught according to Thomas Aquinas by the Dominicans (Podskalsky 
1988: 50 n. 180). 

Theological discussion between the Greek and Western churches was revived by the 
famous correspondence between Patriarch Jeremiah II Tranos in Constantinople (1572- 
9, 1580-84, 1587-95) and leading theologians from the Protestant church in Württemberg 
in the years 1574-82. Stephan Gerlach (1546-1612) arrived in Constantinople in 1573 as the 
chaplain to the imperial envoy David of Ungnad (1530-1600). Jeremiah II received this 
visitor on 15 October 1573, thereby establishing contact between Tübingen and the ecu- 
menical patriarchate (Meyer 1899: 87-9, 94-100; Maloney 1976: 101-4; Podskalsky 1988: 
103-14; Wendebourg 1986; Hannick and Todt 2002: 558-60, 576-7, 583-607; Knüppel 
2017). In 1577, Tübingen sent Constantinople a handbook of Lutheran dogmatics, the 
Compendium Theologiae methodi quaestionibus tractatum published in 1573 by Jakob 
Heerbrand (1521-1600, professor of theology in Tübingen from 1557), which had been 
translated into Greek by the Greek scholar Martin Crusius (1526-1607) in Tübingen. 
Stephan Gerlach records in his diary that Theodosios Zygomalas (1544-1607), the 
Patriarch’s protonotarios, had told his successor, Salomon Schweigger (1551-1622), the 
chaplain to the new imperial envoy Joachim von Sintzendorff (both arrived in 
Constantinople on 1 January 1578), that after reading Heerbrand's Compendium, 
Metrophanes, metropolitan of Berroia and the patriarch's deputy, remarked that it con- 
tained many quotations from Thomas Aquinas (Engels 1940/41: 270; Podskalsky 1988: 110 
n. 455). The first patriarchal letter to the theologians in Tübingen discusses the articles of 
the Confessio Augustana in detail and above all expounds Orthodox doctrine. It contains 
an unmarked quotation from George Lapithes (fl. c.1340-49). Lapithes not only dif- 
ferentiates, like Thomas Aquinas, between the matter (hyle) and the form (eidos) of 
the sacraments, he also lists seven sacraments taught by Holy Scripture, each 
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described briefly according to its efficacy. In the patriarch’s second letter to the 
Protestants in May 1579, atthe end ofa passage in which the patriarch and his colleagues 
explain the difference between the essence (ousia) of God and his impact (dynamis, ener- 
geia), we find a positive reference to Thomas Aquinas, who was of the same opinion 
(Karmires 1952: 388-90, 437-8; Wendebourg 1986: 172-7, 273-80; Podskalsky 1988: 108, 
110; Hannick and Todt 2002: 595; Plested 2012: 143-4). 

After the correspondence between the patriarch and the theologians in Tübingen 
was discontinued, Italy again became the centre of discussion between Western and 
Orthodox theologians. Emmanuel (his name as a monk was Maximos) Margounios 
(1549-1602), who came from Crete, was probably introduced to the works of Thomas 
Aquinas during his study of philology, philosophy, theology, and medicine in Padua 
(from 1569). We cannot rule out the possibility that his teacher in Crete, the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Sitia (Séteia) and Gerapetra (Hierapetra), Gaspare Viviano, had 
given him texts by Aquinas to read. In 1584 Maximos Margounios was consecrated 
bishop of the island of Kythera (Italian Cerigo). Since the Venetian authorities would 
not allow him to exercise his oflice on the island, he lived in Venice from the spring 
of 1585 (Legrand 1885: xxii-xli; Meyer 1899: 69-70; Geanakoplos 1966: 165-9; 
Maloney 1976: 112-13; Podskalsky 1988: 135-8). His comprehensive library, some of 
which can be found today in the monastery ton Iviron on Mount Athos, encompassed 
13 of the 17 volumes of Thomas Aquinas’ works in the edition published in Venice in 
1593 and 1594 by D. Nicolinus (Legrand 1885: lxiii, 391-3, at 392; Geanakoplos 1966: 
180-91, at 186 and 190-91; Plested 2012: 146). The main interest of Margounios was the 
dispute between the Greek and the Western churches concerning the supplement fil- 
ioque in the Latin translation of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed—whether the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone or from Father and Son. In his Summa 
contra gentiles (IV.24, 25), his treatises Contra errores Graecorum (1L1-31) and De 
rationibus fidei (ch. IV), in the Quaestiones disputatae de potentia (q. 10 art. 4), in the 
Summa theologiae (above all 1.36.2), and in the Lectura super Evangelium Iohannis (In 
Ioannem XIV, 26 $1956 and XV, 26 $$2061-5), Aquinas had addressed this issue 
exhaustively (Simon 1994: 26-63). It is, therefore, hardly surprising that Margounios 
often referred to Aquinas, in particular to ST 1.36.2, in the first book of his first study, 
comprising three books on the procession of the Holy Spirit written in Crete in 1583 
and dedicated to Patriarch Jeremiah II. Margounios voices his doctrine of the dual 
procession of the Holy Spirit for the first time here: that his existence in eternity pro- 
ceeds from the Father alone but from Father and Son temporally to sanctify creation. 
The problem in Margounios' opinion was that the Latin Fathers, such as Augustine 
(354-430), had used the verb procedere for both processions. By differentiating cor- 
rectly between both processions, filioque could be justified in Margounios' opinion 
for the temporal procession of the Holy Spirit for creation, and the schism could be 
overcome (Meyer 1899: 71 Fedalto 1967: 95-8, 111-14; Maloney 1976: 115; 
Podskalsky 1988: 140-43, esp. 141, and 147-8). The spring of 1588 saw the publication 
of his interpretation of the writings of St Augustine on the Trinity (Elucidatio librorum 
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divi Augustini de trinitate). In chapter 14 he deliberates on the co-eternity (coaeterni- 
tas) and the consubstantiality (consubstantialitas) of the Son with the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit with both. He differentiates between things which emerge out of (ex) God 
or which are from (de) God. At this point he quotes ST I.41.3 to prove that de is used 
when consubstantialitas is meant, e.g. when it is said that the Son is conceived from 
the essence of the Father (genitus de essentia Patris) in as far as the essence of the 
Father, which he received through the conception, is present in him. In chapter 18, 
which concerns the distinction of divine persons, Margounios refers again to ST 
1.36.2. As an argument for the filioque, Thomas Aquinas says that the Holy Spirit can- 
not be distinguished from the Son if he does not also proceed from the Son. In 
Margounios’ opinion, it suffices for a distinction between the Son and the Holy Spirit 
that the Son emerged from the Father through conception (generatio), while the Spirit 
is generated by the Father by an ineffable procession (ineffabilis processio) 
(Fedalto 1967: 102-6, 218, 246-57; Podskalsky 1988: 138, 145-6; Plested 2012: 147). 
Margounios intended his publications to contribute substantially towards overcom- 
ing the schism between the Orthodox Church in the East and the Roman Catholic 
church. His conciliatory theology led, however, to a long dispute with Gabriel Severos 
(before 1540-1616), who accused him of apostasy in front of the patriarch and the 
synod. To make matters worse, he attracted the attention of the papal inquisition, 
which demanded his extradition from Venice in 1593, which the Serenissima, how- 
ever, refused (Geanakoplos 1966: 169-73; Fedalto 1967: 100-101, 107-9; Maloney 1976: 
113-14; Podskalsky 1988: 138-9). The short treatise of Margounios on counsel and 
commandments in the Gospels (Brevis tractatus de consiliis atque praeceptis evangeli- 
cis Maximi episcopi Cytherensis), which appeared in Venice in 1602, also refers to both 
Augustine (354-430) and Thomas Aquinas (Meyer 1899: 75-6; Podskalsky 1988: 
139, 148-9). 

Gabriel Severos (strictly speaking Svéros, before 1540-1616) came from Monembasia 
in the south Peloponnese, but lived in Venice from 1572 onwards, becoming a hiero- 
monk in the Greek parish church of S. Giorgio dei Greci in 1575. He, too, studied in 
Padua. On 18 July 1577 Patriarch Jeremiah II Tranos consecrated him as the metropol- 
itan of Philadelphia in western Anatolia. Since the few Christians in this town could 
not provide for a metropolitan, Severos resided from 1578 in Venice as the bishop for 
the Orthodox in Northern Italy, Dalmatia, the Ionic Islands, and Crete (Meyer 1899: 
78-85; Maloney 1976: 118-22; Podskalsky 1988: 38, 118-24). He, too, possessed an 
important library, including a manuscript with a Greek translation of the Summa theo- 
logiae by Thomas Aquinas which had previously belonged to the Patriarch in 
Constantinople, Gennadios II Scholarios (1454-6) (Legrand 1885: 151). The major work 
of Severos, written after 1591, was levelled at the Jesuits Antonio Possevino (1533-1611) 
and Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), who had accused Orthodox Christians of being 
schismatics. In this treatise he addresses the five doctrines which divide the Orthodox 
and the Latin churches. He names them as the filioque, the primacy of the pope, the use 
of leavened or unleavened bread for communion, purgatory, and the saints’ state of sal- 
vation (whether full or partial) before the Last Judgment. Most of the quotations in this 
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treatise are taken from the works ofthe Greek and Latin Church Fathers; there is, how- 
ever, not one from Thomas Aquinas (Gabriel Severos 1627: 1-56; Meyer 1899: 82-4; 
Maloney 1976: 119-20; Podskalsky 1988: 122-4, 125; Plested 2012: 146). His treatise on 
the sacraments (Syntagmation peri tön hagiön kai hierön mysteriön) displays a much 
stronger Latin and Thomist influence (Gabriel Severus 1686: 32-55; Meyer 1899: 80-82; 
Maloney 1976: 121-2; Podskalsky 1988: 120-21; Plested 2012: 145-6). As far as the trans- 
formation of bread and wine to Christ’s flesh and blood in the Eucharist is concerned, 
Gabriel Severos uses the terms metousiousthai or metousiösis, which corresponds to 
the Latin terms transubstantiari and transubstantiatio. Elsewhere he defines the liturgy 
(meaning the Eucharist) as the sacrament in which substantially transformed bread 
and substantially transformed wine is received (Gabriel Severos 1686: 59, 61, 66). 
According to Podskalsky, Severos may have adopted the term metousiösis from 
Gennadios II Scholarios’ Thomas-Codex mentioned above (Podskalsky 1988: 121 n. 
505). Ihe doctrine of character indelebilis, which characterizes those who have received 
baptism, confirmation, or ordination, comes from Latin theology (Gabriel Severus 
1686: 51-2; in Thomas Aquinas e.g. ST III.63.5 and 6). Severos does, however, diverge 
from Thomas Aquinas, and employed due criticism in his use of Latin sources. In 1604 
a short treatise followed in which Severos defended the veneration of the as yet uncon- 
secrated elements by the faithful during the great procession in the Orthodox Eucharist 
liturgy against Roman Catholic criticism (Kata ton legonton tus orthodoxus |. ..] kakos 
te kai paranomos poiein to timan kai proskynein ta hagia dora: Gabriel Severus 1686: 
1-17; Legrand 1894: 38-40 no. 24; Meyer 1899: 79-80; Maloney 1976: 121-2; Podskalsky 
1988: 121-2). 

Meletios Pegas (1549-1601), who like Maximos Margounios came from Crete, 
became patriarch of Alexandria in 1590, and for the years 1597/8 took on the office of 
patriarch of Constantinople locum tenens. He, too, studied in Padua (Meyer 1899: 
53-69, 132-3; Maloney 1976: 110-12; Podskalsky 1988: 128-35). Pegas was an expert for 
the Latin Church Fathers, whom he admired greatly, in particular Augustine (354- 
430). Like Gabriel Severos, he used the term metousiösis for the transformation of the 
Eucharistic elements in his work on the sacraments written in 1594, which consists of 
two letters. In both letters, however, to the doctor Kyriakos Photeinos and to Gabriel 
Severos, he castigates Aquinas' justification of the distribution of the Eucharist to the 
faithful in the form of bread only (ST III.66.2 and 3 and ST III.80.12). He also con- 
demned the Western practice of displaying the host during the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion. In Pegas' opinion, public veneration of Christ should take place during the 
liturgy only (Meletios Pegas 1593/4: 100-116, 137; Podskalsky 1988: 132-3; Plested 2012: 
149). Podskalsky confirms that he has discovered quotations from Aquinas in Pegas' 
rather inaccessible Orthodoxos didaskalia, which was probably published in 1596 in 
Vilnius, Lithuania. Like Gabriel Severos, Pegas was very aware of the differences 
between Orthodox and Roman Catholic doctrine. For this reason he decidedly 
rejected Aquinas' statements in defence of the filioque (Podskalsky 1988: 132; 
Plested 2012: 148). His treatise on the true Catholic Church and its authentic and true 
leader, and against the papal claim to power (Logos peri tu, tis estin he alethes katholike 
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ekklesia kai poia estin he gnesia kai alethes kephale autés. Kai kata tes arches tu Papa) 
was published in Tomos charas by the Patriarch Dositheos II of Jerusalem (1669-1707) 
in 1705 (Dositheos 1705: 553-609; Meyer 1899: 55-6; Podskalsky 1988: 130 and n. 545; 
see Todt 2002b: 672, 674-6). This treatise must be distinguished from another polemic 
pamphlet by Meletios Pegas which attacks the papacy. Comprising four tracts written 
in 1597 and 1598, these letters were included as early as 1625-7 in the anti-Latin compilation 
published by Nikodemos Metaxas in London and Constantinople (Meletios Pegas: 
1597/8: 2-34; Augliera 1996: 7-84; Todt 2002a: 625-6). 

In the midst of the turmoil ofthe Thirty Years War in Europe (1618-48), the conver- 
sion of Patriarch Cyril I Lukaris of Alexandria (1601-20) and later of Constantinople 
(intermittently 1620-38) to reformed doctrine caused an uproar. Lukaris became 
acquainted with Protestantism during his sojourns in Poland and Lithuania (1594-8 
and 1600-1601). Intensive contact with Dutch diplomats, merchants, and theologians 
caused him to embrace reformed doctrine around 1618. He was able to hold on to his 
patriarchal throne in Constantinople for almost 18 years thanks to the support of the 
ambassadors of the Netherlands and Great Britain, and from the Venetian Bailó. He 
published a Confession of Faith in March 1629, publicly confessing reformed doctrine 
for the first time. His successor, the pro-Roman Cyril II Kontaris (patriarch in October 
1633, from March 1635 until June 1636, and finally from June 1638 until July 1639), 
had Lukaris and his confession denounced by the synod on 25 September 1638 
(Podskalsky 1988: 162-80; Todt 2002a: 617-31, 634-5, 637-48, and 653-8). One of 
Lukaris' main opponents was the hieromonk Meletios Syrigos (c. 1585-1663): he wrote 
a confutation of Lukaris’ Confessio (1638-40) in which he defended the doctrine 
of transubstantiation (metousiösis) as Orthodox (Meletios Syrigos 1690: 1-163; 
Maloney 1976: 143; Podskalsky 1988: 208-9). Meletios Syrigos translated the Latin 
Confessio orthodoxa by the Metropolitan Peter Mogila of Kiev (1596-1646, metro- 
politan from 1633) into Greek. Peter Mogila had founded the Collegium Kiovense in 
Kiev as early as 1631. The medium of instruction was Latin. Although the Collegium 
Kiovense was an Orthodox foundation, Aquinas’ Summa theologiae was taught 
alongside other Latin publications, an expression of the strong Western influence on 
the theology taught in Kiev (Maloney 1976: 33-8; Podskalsky 1988: 57, 229-36). In his 
Confessio Orthodoxa and his small catechism, Peter Mogila clearly inclined primarily 
towards sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century Roman Catholic catechisms. The 
direct influence of ST L94.3 is only found in his statements concerning Adam's 
knowledge of God and of supernatural affairs before his expulsion from paradise 
(Michalcescu 1904: 39-40 I/Er. 23 = Malvy and Viller 1926: xci-cvi, 126-7 I/q. 23). 
However, official recognition of Peter Mohyla's confession by the patriarch of 
Constantinople and the three other Orthodox patriarchs can only be found in the 
Greek translation by Meletios Syrigos in 1643 and 1662. In his translation of Mohyla, 
Syrigos corrected statements which displayed too close an affinity to Roman 
Catholicism. In this way he ensured that the only correct form for administering bap- 
tism was triple submersion, that the epiclesis was accepted as the moment when the 
consecration ofthe Eucharist took place and not the words of institution, and that the 
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Latin doctrine of purgatory was rejected as non-biblical and irreconcilable with the 
Orthodox faith (Michalcescu 1904: 57 Er. 1/66, 69 Er. I/102 and 72-73 Er. I/107 = 
Malvy and Viller 1927: 39-40 q. 1/66, 57 q. I/102 and 61-2 q./107; Maloney 1976: 34-6, 
143-4, 308; Podskalsky 1988: 209-10; Plested 2012: 169, 173-4). 

One of Cyril I Lukaris opponents was George Koressios (c. after 1566/70-after 
1659/60), who came from Chios. Initially he studied medicine and philosophy in Padua. 
From 1609 to 1615 he worked as a doctor in Pisa and Livorno, also teaching medicine in 
Pisa. After returning to Chios he taught and wrote as a theologian. From 1631 he lived 
intermittently in Constantinople. Evidently a disputation with Antoine Léger (1594-1661), 
the chaplain to the Dutch embassy, concerning the filioque and transubstantiation 
caused Koressios to write several treatises on the doctrine of predestination and the sac- 
raments (Renaudotius 1709: 173-4; Legrand 1896: 255-72; Vancourt 1933: 40-51 
Maloney 1976: 157; Podskalsky 1988: 127 n. 534 and 183-90; Plested 2012: 151-2, 153). 
Although Koressios was an expert on Latin patristics as well as scholastic and Counter- 
Reformation theology, in his ‘Dialogue with a Mendicant’ (Dialexis meta tinos ton 
Phrarön), his handbook on the procession of the Holy Spirit (Encheiridion peri tes 
ekporeuseos tu Hagiu Pneumatos: Dositheos 1692-4: 276-410) and his other, for the 
most part unedited, treatises concerning the controversy surrounding the papal pri- 
macy and infallibility, he advocated a decidedly Orthodox position. He rejected any 
exceptional papal status and the subordination of the Eastern patriarchates to the same 
thinking, as well as the Edict of the Florentine Union 1439, communion in one kind, 
celibacy, and Western ecclesiastical architecture and music (Legrand 1894: 241; 
Vancourt 1933: 94-5; Podskalsky 1988: 184, 186-7; Plested 2012: 153). In his Dialexis he 
quotes from the works of Augustine (354-430), Anselm of Canterbury (1033/4-1109), 
Peter Lombard (c.1095/1100-1160) and in one instance from the Greek translation of the 
Summa contra gentiles of Thomas Aquinas. According to Podskalsky, the quotations 
from Latin sources are so inaccurate that Koressios may well have used compendia 
instead of original source material (Podskalsky 1988: 187). Plested, however, is con- 
vinced that this does not apply to the quotations of Koressios from Thomas Aquinas' 
commentary on Peter Lombards Sentences (I11.1.4 and L12.1.2) and the Quaestiones dis- 
putatae de potentia (q. 8 a. 3) in Encheiridion. In his commentary on De potentia q. 8 a. 3, 
Koressios complains that Thomas Aquinas did not distinguish between the essence of 
God and his energies (energeiai), therefore distinguishing instead between God's inward 
and his outward operations. He considered the inward operations such as intellect and 
will to be uncreated; the outward operations, on the other hand, including that 
which effects the salvation of mankind, he considers created (Vancourt 1933: 57-70; 
Plested 2012: 152-3). 

Theophilos Korydalleus (c.1574-1646) initially studied from early 1604 until the sum- 
mer 1608 at the College of St Athanasius in Rome. He enrolled at the University of Padua 
in the summer of 1609 and graduated as a doctor of philosophy and medicine on 4 June 
1613. Korydalleus then taught in his home city, Athens, followed by three years on the 
Ionic Islands Kefalonia and Zakynthos. In the autumn of 1621 he was called by the ecu- 
menical patriarch Cyril I Lukaris (1620-38 intermittently) to Constantinople, where he 
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became the director of the Great School of the Nation (Megale tu Genus Schole) 1623-8. 
He returned to Zakynthos in 1628. In 1636 we find him back in Constantinople 
(Tsourkas 1967: 33-94, 191-5; 1970: xiii-xix; Maloney 1976: 159; Tsirpanles 1980: 81-2, 
390-94 NOS 225, 713, 716, 717; Podskalsky 1988: 194-9). Although Theophilos Korydalleus 
had studied in Rome, he repudiated the whole Latin scholastic approach in his inter- 
pretation of Aristotle, including Thomas Aquinas, particularly in his later years. During 
his office as theological teacher (didaskalos) at the patriarchate in Constantinople, he 
wrote a doctrinal letter (epistole dogmatiké) to Sophrony Pochasky, formerly the rector 
of the Academy in Kiev, concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
alone. He criticized harshly the Latin scholastics Peter Lombard (1095/1100-60), 
Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus (d. 1308), and the Jesuit Robert Bellarmine 
(1542-1621) for their innovations and their perverting and falsifying interpretation of 
the witness of the Church Fathers (Epistole dogmatike, in Zoernikav 1797: 742-9; 
Tsourkas 1967: 96, 100, 111; Podskalsky 1988: 198, 199). 

Patriarch Nektarios of Jerusalem (c.1605-14 July 1676, patriarch 1661-9) entered the 
Sinai metochion in Candia (today Heraklion/Crete) as a monk in 1625. He studied in 
1645 with Theophilos Korydalleus (Podskalsky 1988: 244-8). In his Codex 
Hierosolymitanus patriarchalis 156 we find a Greek translation of the third and fourth 
books of the Summa contra gentiles as well as chapter 15 of the second book of the Summa 
contra gentiles. Nektarios himself copied these texts. In the subtitles he called Thomas 
Aquinas the greatest teacher of the Latins (megistos para Latinois didaskalos). Was 
Nektarios also the copyist of the second part of the Codex Hierosolymitanus patriarchalis 
145, in which we find the text of the Greek translation of the third book of the Summa 
contra gentiles in fos 113v-227? In fos 229-234 we find ‘comments to refute Aquinas; 
(Semeiöseis antirrétikai kata Akouinu), which according to Athanasios Papadopulos- 
Kerameus may have been written by Nektarios. Papadopulos-Kerameus unfortunately 
did not publish these comments (Papadopulos-Kerameus 1891/1963: 247-8, 253-4; 
Rackl 1935: 1365 n. 12; Podskalsky 1988: 246 n. 1017). At any rate the Hierosolymitanus 
patriarchalis 156 demonstrates that Nektarios was acquainted with one of the major 
works of Aquinas. 

Nektarios' principal work was his treatise against the primacy ofthe pope. It attacked 
the theses of Peter, the Spanish Franciscan guardian of Jerusalem (Legrand 1894: 401-8 
no. 568; Podskalsky 1988: 39, 246-7). Peter had referred to the Church Father Cyril of 
Alexandria (d. 444) in his theses, evidently taken in good trust from the treatise Contra 
errores Graecorum by 'Thomas Aquinas. Thomas, in his turn, owed the quotation to a 
Libellus de processione Spiritus Sancti et de fide trinitatis contra errores Graecorum by 
Nicholas of Durazzo, which contained many spurious witnesses of the Church Fathers. 
By proving that the text cited by Peter cannot be found in Cyril’s Thesauros, Nektarios 
exposed Peter and, with him, Thomas as deceived by a fraud (Nectarius 1702: 157, 360, also 
in commentary 419). Elsewhere Nektarios voiced harsh criticism of Thomas’ slanderous 
statements concerning the Greek church. Thomas asserted that he had unveiled many 
errors amongst the Greeks, although his own works were full of errors and innovations. 
Since he did not write to propagate the truth but rather to attain papal favour, one pope 
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later declared that the great number of Thomas’ works were due compensation for his 
lack of miracles, and canonized him (Nectarius 1702: 305). Thomas was so overly confi- 
dent that he was sure his knowledge assured him an understanding of the divine nature 
itself (Nectarius 1702: 312). Nectarios’ work became widely known in the West through 
the Latin translation published by the reformed Pastor Pierre Allix (1641-1717) in 1702 in 
London (Podskalsky 1988: 246 n. 1015). 

Nektarios’ successor as patriarch of Jerusalem, Dositheos II (b. 1641, patriarch 1669- 
1707), composed in 1672 a confession of faith (the Confessio Dosithei) which a synod, 
meeting initially in Bethlehem and then in Jerusalem, approved. It was drafted under 
the influence of Gabriel Severus, George Koressios, the Confessio orthodoxa by the 
Metropolitan Peter Mohyla from Kiev (1596-1646, metropolitan from 1633) and the 
tractate regarding the sacraments by the prötosynkellos Gregory Myrmegusianos from 
Chios (seventeenth century). It shows that he was still open to Latin doctrine. Like 
Koressios, he considered transubstantiation (metousiösis) to be an authentic element of 
the Orthodox tradition (Dositheos 1983: iv.396-7). However, he was forced to withdraw 
from the city of Jerusalem in 1689 as a result of an acrimonious conflict concerning the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre with the Franciscans, who enjoyed massive diplomatic 
support from France. As a result he came to consider the Roman Catholic Church as the 
greatest threat to the Orthodox faith. Therefore in 1682, 1692-4, 1698, and 1705 he pub- 
lished several polemic papers in the Danube principalities, beginning with the above- 
mentioned work by his predecessor, Nektarios, against the papal primacy. This was 
followed by three comprehensive volumes, the Tomos katallagés, the Tomos agapés, and 
the Tomos charas, which encompassed many further Orthodox publications against the 
papal church (Maloney 1976: 151-7; Podskalsky 1988: 282-95; Todt 2002b: 659-65, 670- 
77 NOS 1, 5, 6, and 8, 680-81 no. 10, and 683-706; Plested 2012: 156-8; Kontouma 2016: 
352-6). Dositheos possessed a manuscript with texts by Thomas Aquinas which he had 
been given by Bishop Dositheos of Roman in Moldavia in March 1664 (known today as 
the Codex Hierosolymitanus patriarchalis 157). This is a Greek translation of the quaes- 
tiones disputatae de potentia (Papadopulos-Kerameus 1891: 254; Papadopulos 1967: 55; 
Podskalsky 1988: 290 n. 1205; Plested 2012: 157). 

Dositheos’ statements concerning Thomas Aquinas in his history of the patriarchs 
of Jerusalem have been disregarded by scholars to date. In fact this is a comprehen- 
sive history of the Greek Church from the Apostles to the lifetime of the author, and 
above all a polemic against the papacy, the Roman Catholic Church, and its leading 
controversial theologians (Todt 2002b: 679-80 and 682-3 no. 14). In the fifth chapter 
of the ninth book, following an account of the Council of Lyon (1274), Dositheos dis- 
cusses the life and theological works of Thomas Aquinas. The great Latin teacher 
(Latinos Didaskalos) Thomas was a contemporary of Emperor Michael VIII 
Palaiologos (1259-82). Born in Naples, he later went to Cologne, where he became a 
scholar before moving to teach in Paris. He was an expert on the teachings of 
Aristotle (ta aristotelika mathemata), but also interested in biblical exegesis, so that 
the West deemed him a second John Chrysostom (349-407). At the behest of Pope 
Urban IV (1261-4), he wrote a scholastic theology, as well as commentaries on many 
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books of the Bible, in Latin. Dositheos, however, considers these writings deficient, 
since Thomas’ theology was based on Latin innovations (kainotomiai), mixing 
Aristotle with the Gospel. He thought that he could perfect his repugnant and strange 
doctrines by incorporating heathen wisdom. Thomas wrote many books refuting the 
healthy Orthodox faith, in which he distorted Holy Scripture and defended Latin 
dogmas. These books first became known in the East during the rule of Emperor 
John VI Kantakuzene (1347-54) through the translations by Demetrios Kydones 
(c.1323-97/1398), whom he accused of thinking like a Latin (latinophrön). The pope 
had canonized Ihomas because he had written a great deal about the papal primacy. 
For a detailed enumeration of Thomas’ heresies, Dositheos pointed to the first debate 
(dialexis) between Joseph Bryennios and the Dominican Maximos Chrysoberges 
concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit (Dositheos 1983: v.46-8; cf. also Joseph 
Bryennios 1768/1991: 355-6). Dositheos mentions Thomas Aquinas a second time in 
$$2 and 11-13 in the twelfth chapter of his ninth book. To begin with he discusses his 
doctrine concerning indulgences (Lat. indulgentiae, Gk synchöretika) in Suppl. 25.2 
(Dositheos 1983: v.81-2), which he rejects decisively. Papal trade in indulgences had 
provoked protest from Luther, in Dositheos’ opinion a major leader of the heretics 
(hairesiarchés) who was nonetheless right to oppose the sale of indulgences by the 
pope (Dositheos 1983: v.89-91 = ix.12 $$11-13). 

To counteract the strong Latin influence on theology emanating from Kiev in the 
Ukraine and from Russia, in June 1683 Patriarch Joachim of Moscow (1674-90) entreated 
Patriarch Dositheos II of Jerusalem to send competent Greek theologians to Russia. 
Dositheos sent Ioannikios and Sophronios Leichudes from Kephalonia (c.1633/35-1717 
and 1652/7-1730) to Moscow to teach theology. From March 1685 they taught Slavic and 
Greek language and grammar, as well as rhetoric, at the Academy in Moscow (Maloney 
1976: 148-51, 152-7, 308-9; Podskalsky 1988: 276-81; Todt 2002b: 667-8). In 1691 
Ioannikios Leichudes returned to Moscow after a three-year diplomatic mission in 
Venice, and began to teach theology in Latin, using Aquinas’ Quaestio de anima for his 
lectures. His use of the Latin language evoked the hostility of his former patron, 
Dositheos II of Jerusalem. In a letter to the Czar Peter I the Great (1682-1725), Dositheos 
accused both the brothers Leichudes of heresy and of collaboration with the Ottomans. 
But the real reason for deposing these two teachers at the Academy was the unhappy 
love affair between Nikolaos Leichudes, Ioannikios' son, with the Russian aristocrat 
Marija Selifontova (Podskalsky 1988: 277; Todt 2002b: 667-8; Plested 2012: 175-6), 
rather than Dositheos’ letter or their use of the Latin language and of Thomas Aquinas 
in their teaching. 

The influence of scholastic theology in general and of Aquinas in particular on 
Orthodox theology in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries should not be overrated. 
In particular the Orthodox theologians who had studied in Italy were familiar with the 
work of Thomas Aquinas. Quite a number of them possessed printed editions of 
Thomas’s works or manuscripts of his works in the translation by Demetrios Kydones 
(c. 1323-97/8). This may have contributed to their inclination to consider transubstan- 
tiation an authentic element of Orthodox theology. It is certainly, however, too strong 
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to speak of a ‘Babylonian captivity’ of Orthodox theology in the sixteenth to nineteenth 
centuries which estranged them through occidental influence from the doctrine of the 
early church synods and the Church Fathers (Louth 2016: 315-17). Almost all authors 
treated here quote far more frequently from the works of Greek Church Fathers than 
from works by scholastic or Counter-Reformation theologians of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Even when they admired Thomas Aquinas, they did not allow themselves to 
be won over to approving specifically Roman Catholic doctrine, such as the filioque 
and Purgatory, or recognizing the primacy and infallibility of the pope in dogmatic or 
moral questions. 
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BAROQUE 
RECEPTIONS 


CHAPTER 14 


THE RECEPTION OF 
THOMAS AQUINAS IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
REFORMED ORTHODOXY 
AND ANGLICANISM 


CARL R. TRUEMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


GIVEN that the Reformation began with Luther, whose dislike of Thomas is legendary, the 
subsequent emergence of the thought of Thomas within Protestantism is, on the surface at 
least, a somewhat surprising phenomenon. A number of Luther’s earliest opponents were 
Dominicans. His own commitment to Ockhamist metaphysics continued throughout his 
Protestant career. And he was convinced that Aristotle had perverted Christianity via the 
works of Aquinas. All of these factors served to reinforce both an anti-Thomist rhetoric 
within his writings and an anti-Thomist drive relative to the curriculum in Wittenberg. 
Thus, Protestantism at its inception appeared to be anti-Thomist almost by definition. 
More recent scholarship, however, has effectively overthrown this interpretation of 
Protestantisms relationship to Thomism. Starting with the works of Robert P. Scharlemann 
and John Patrick Donnelly, the positive role that Thomism played in the development of 
both Lutheran and Reformed Orthodoxy now seems undeniable (Scharlemann 1964; 
Donnelly 1976a; 1976b; also Vos 1985; Muller 2017; Svensson and VanDrunen 2018). The 
older narrative even with regard to the early Reformers has now been significantly revised. 
The role of Thomism in the formative education of Martin Bucer, one-time mentor to 
Calvin and a key influence in the English Reformation under Edward VI, has been demon- 
strated (Greschat 2004). The Thomism of Peter Vermigli has been studied in some depth 
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(Donnelly 1976b). The Thomism of John Owen, one of the most significant theologians of 
Reformed Orthodoxy, has been documented in detail (Rehnman 2002; Cleveland 2013). 
And even the anti-Thomism of Calvin has been shown to have been overplayed, but- 
tressed by the misleading footnotes to the influential Battles- McNeill English translation 
of The Institutes of Christian Religion (Ballor 2018: 37-8). 

These examples are in fact typical of a general pattern of interaction with, and appro- 
priation of, medieval scholastic thought, as has been shown by the extensive and detailed 
work of Richard Muller. His examination of the rise and elaboration of Reformed 
Orthodoxy has shown how scholastic method and many of the important fundamental 
concepts which provided Reformed Orthodoxy with its basic metaphysics and its doc- 
trine of God are drawn from medieval sources (Muller 2003). Further studies have 
offered insights into the way the Thomist tradition shaped not only theological formula- 
tions but also Reformed thinking on such matters as ethics and natural law (Grabill 2004; 
VanDrunen 2009, 2014; Kirby 2017; Westberg 2017). 

This revised understanding of the relation of Thomas to Protestant Orthodoxy rests 
upon careful reading of the relevant historical texts set against their historical context. 
Given that orthodox Reformed and Anglican theologies were, by definition, catholic in 
their desire to remain faithful to the basic theological paradigms established by the creeds 
of the ancient Church, specifically the Nicene Creed and the Chalcedonian Formula, and 
given that this was Thomas’ intention too, there is the obvious difficulty of establishing 
which catholic ideas and arguments come from Thomas and which were simply part of the 
common currency of theological currency of the time. Indeed, even when Thomas is 
directly cited, it is typically unclear as to whether he is the original source for an idea or one 
established authority who can be cited as subsequent support for an idea established on 
separate grounds. In matters such as the Trinity, incarnation, and predestination, for 
example, by the seventeenth century the parameters and content of the catholic doctrines, 
undisputed by both Roman Catholics and orthodox Protestants, are clear and broadly 
based. No single theologian can ever really be seen as the singular authority on such. 

In short, discerning the reception of Thomas in Reformed and Anglican Protestantism 
is complicated by the very fact that he was such a wide-ranging catholic, orthodox theo- 
logian both in relation to the tradition prior to the thirteenth century and that which 
came later. Therefore, unless there are specific citations of his work, tracing specific lines 
of unique influence can often only be done in a very tentative manner. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CONTEXTUAL ISSUES 


The University 


There is more to the resurgence of Thomism in Protestantism than the sheer breadth 
and depth of Thomas's catholic thought. One of the key factors in the rise of Protestant 
Orthodoxy, both Lutheran and Reformed, was its establishment within the university. 
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As states moved to adopt Protestantism, the need to train an intellectual class in the 
tenets of the faith became very important, and that meant that Protestantism needed to 
assimilate to the university context. 

Two things are of immediate importance to understanding why this would lead to a 
positive appropriation of Thomas. First, there is the simple matter of library holdings. 
Many of the now-Protestant universities had significant library holdings of medieval 
books, including Thomas. It was inevitable that these would continue to be part of the 
basic intellectual career of many of the students and professors. Further, the works of the 
medieval theologians continued to be commended by those who taught theology. Thus, 
Thomas Barlow listed him as essential reading for students and Edward Leigh noted 
him as the pre-eminent Roman medieval theologian and commentator on scripture 
(Barlow 1699; Leigh 1662: 139). 

Second, Protestantism in the university was Protestantism that needed self-consciously 
to adopt appropriate methods of pedagogy and also connect theology to a broader field 
of knowledge. For the former, the medieval scholastic method of structured questions 
and answers as a means of unpacking any given topic proved the obvious approach. As 
to the latter, to be part of a much broader education enterprise than that involved in 
theological training meant that Protestant theology had to be coordinated with other 
disciples in order for it to take its place in the quest for the kind of unified knowledge 
which was the purpose of the pre-Enlightenment university. This meant that it was 
necessary to engage in self-conscious reflection upon the nature and importance of 
metaphysics, which became very important in a manner which is typically not 
noticeable in earlier Protestant theology. For an earlier generation of Protestants, 
metaphysical ideas were often simply assumed rather than elaborated and justified. And 
for all of Luther’s polemics against the influence of Aristotle, for example, his own work 
was still indebted both to Aristotelian logic and to certain elements of his metaphysics 
(such as notions of causality). The Reformation never overthrew the dominant traditions 
of metaphysics stemming from the medieval period. 

Thus, in the seventeenth century the need for a self-conscious metaphysics meant two 
things: an explicit recovery of the value of Aristotle and the consequent need to do this 
through one of the influential Christian commentary traditions of reading him. That, of 
course, inevitably meant that Thomas was going to continue to be a source for Christian 
thinking. 


Catholicism Before and After Trent 


In addition to the university pedagogical context, there was also the fact that, in the 
Protestant mind, Catholic theology had declined over the years and that earlier periods 
were thus considered to be less corrupt. Thomas Barlow, bishop of Lincoln in the late 
seventeenth century and a significant Anglican theologian, commented in his theological 
syllabus that the Reformed divided the medieval period into three periods, from 1020 to 
1220, in which errors (such as the primacy of Rome and transubstantiation) took 
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embryonic form; 1220 to 1330, when the appropriation of Aristotle took place; and 1330 
to 1517, when errors took on full form (Barlow 1699; cf. Ballor 2018: 32-3). Even as Barlow 
framed the scheme as one of decline, from the bad to the worst, it points to the fact that 
scholasticism was regarded as eclectic and usable. Indeed, the real historical watershed 
for Protestantism was the Council of Trent. Put simply, it was far easier to appropriate 
the thought of catholic thinkers prior to the Reformation, before the later confessional 
and ecclesiastical boundary lines between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 
existed. It has long been known, for example, that Bernard of Clairvaux was an acknow- 
ledged authority for Reformers such as Calvin. The same applies to other medievals at 
points, including Aquinas. Thus, John Owen was able to make very clear that he 
regarded Thomas and the earlier Dominicans as essentially a force for good on key 
issues such as predestination precisely because they were from an earlier and (in his 
mind) less corrupt time in the church's history. Indeed, in his preface to Theophilus 
Gales The True Idea of Jansenisme, Owen comments: 


[O]ne whole Order of [. . .]Fryers, out of zeal for the Doctrine of Thomas, (who was 
less averse from the sentiments of the Antients in this matter, than the most of that 
litigious crew of Disputers, whom they call Schoomen;) did retain some of the most 
material of their own. (Gale 1669: 23) 


Such a nuanced and eclectic approach to pre- Reformation sources also served an obvi- 
ous polemical purpose: if the dominant Protestant narrative was that it was Tridentine 
Roman Catholicism and not Protestantism which had deviated from the true tradition 
of apostolic preaching, then the judicious use of earlier thinkers was clearly subversive 
of Roman claims. While the use of patristic authors in such a manner has been studied 
in great detail in the secondary scholarship, the use of medieval theologians by 
Protestants has been comparatively neglected. This scholarly neglect, however, does not 
mean that such use did not occur in an extensive way in the later sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 


Polemical Pressures 


One further significant factor in the appropriation of Thomas by later Protestants is that 
of polemics. The latter part of the sixteenth century saw polemical pressure mounting 
for Protestantism on at least two fronts. First, the Council of Trent and the subsequent 
reform of Roman Catholic theological education meant that Roman Catholicism was 
intellectually and theologically resurgent. The emergence particularly of the Jesuits as 
promulgators of a Roman Catholicism carefully grounded in church tradition and sup- 
ported with elaborate metaphysical arguments meant that Protestantism needed to re- 
engage both church tradition and metaphysics in deeper ways if the Roman resurgence 
was to be effectively countered. 

Ihe second area of polemical pressure came from within Protestantism itself. 
Reformed theology in the early seventeenth century divided those we might call classical 
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anti-Pelagians and those who wished to modify this position in favour of a more 
positive view ofthe human contribution to salvation. The former were known variously 
as the Reformed Orthodox, the Counter-Remonstrants, and (somewhat misleadingly) 
Calvinists, and found their confessional expressions in the Canons of Dordt (1619) and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith (1646). Ihe latter were known as the Remonstrants 
or Arminians (after the most famous advocate of this type oftheology, Jacob Arminius). 

The significance of this debate for the history of Thomass thought is that it brought to 
the fore in Reformed circles questions of free will and contingency, and of the psych- 
ology of human action. The precedential discussion for such things lay not in the imme- 
diate Reformation background to these emerging Protestant groupings but rather in the 
vast and elaborate late medieval debates of the same, in which a conceptual vocabulary 
and finely tooled metaphysics had been developed precisely to allow theologians to offer 
a more nuanced and subtle account of how God’s will and human wills operated within 
the created realm. This inevitably brought discussion of Thomas into play (Muller 2017). 

Arminianism, however, was not the only challenge to Reformed Orthodoxy. A more 
radical attack came from the Socinians, named after two Italian theologians, Laelio and 
Fausto Sozzini, of the sixteenth century. ‘Socinianism as a term was used by the 
Reformed as an insult to denigrate any and all opponents on the left wing of 
Protestantism. Scholars tend to use it to refer to theologians that embody one or both of 
two tendencies: a tendency to biblicism and literalism (such that, if the Bible says God 
has a right hand, then God must literally have a right hand and therefore be embodied); 
anda tendency to reject the use of metaphysics in theology (Lim 2012). Both tendencies, of 
course, were lethal to catholic orthodoxy, as basic Christian doctrines such as that of the 
Trinity depended upon things such as divine simplicity and thus the legitimacy of a 
judicious use of metaphysics in the move from biblical exegesis to doctrinal synthesis. 
Given Thomas’ status as one of the major contributors to the discussion of the doctrine 
of God in a manner which was metaphysically robust and self-conscious, his use by 
Reformed theologians in countering the Socinian threat was hardly surprising 
(Trueman 1998a; 1998b). 


METAPHYSICS 


Having noted the powerful combination of contextual factors feeding a resurgence in 
Thomas among Reformed Protestants, we can now turn to areas of specific influence. 

The most obvious, and perhaps the most foundational, is that of metaphysics. Part of 
this background is provided by the continuing dominance of traditions of 
Aristotelianism in education, something that was only really displaced in the later 
seventeenth century (Schmitt 1981). Perhaps most important in this regard is the dis- 
tinction between act and potency which continues to be a basic element of the Reformed 
metaphysical logic when discussing God. For the Reformed, as for Thomas, God has no 
potency towards anything, and this is foundational to notions of his simplicity and thus 
to how his attributes are to be understood. 
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Thomas, as an influential commentator on, and adaptor of, of Aristotles works and 
ideas for Christian purposes inevitably played a role in the Protestant engagement with 
the same. Thus, his works on Aristotle are to be found both in the library catalogues of 
Reformed theologians and in recommended reading lists for theological curriculum 
(Millington 1684; Barlow 1699). 

The most basic Thomist metaphysical distinction, that of a real distinction between 
being and essence, is also assumed by many Reformed thinkers. This is important to 
note because it touches directly on a significant debate among scholars regarding the 
medieval background to Reformed Orthodoxy. Some, such as the Dutch theologian 
Antonie Vos, have argued that the real metaphysical foundation of Reformed Orthodoxy 
is provided by late medieval Scotism (Vos 2001; also Beck 2001). This argument tends to 
focus on the matter of future contingents and their relationship to the divine will and 
foreknowledge. Nevertheless, this approach seems to be vulnerable at a very basic level: 
the metaphysical hallmark of Scotism is not typically regarded as being its approach to 
contingency; rather, it is Scotus’s rejection of the real distinction between being and 
essence and his maintenance of the univocity of being. 

To approach the question of Thomism versus Scotism in Reformed Orthodoxy along 
these lines yields very clear results: the basic Thomist position on these matters is surely 
the dominant approach in Reformed Orthodox circles. This provides the Reformed 
Orthodox with a foundation for doctrines such as divine simplicity, for understanding 
how words are predicated of God, and for the resurgence of the proofs of God's existence 
within theological systems. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD 


The doctrine of God and related matters provides the most significant context for con- 
tinuities between the medieval scholastics and later Protestant orthodoxy. Orthodox 
Protestants had no interest in repudiating or even significantly revising the classical 
theological tradition stemming from the early ecumenical councils. Thus, John Owen, 
in a side note in his Great Catechism, stated that the doctrine of God as Trinity was the 
only doctrine to remain ‘undefiled in the Papacy’ (Owen 1850-55: i.472). 

This commitment to catholic Trinitarianism inevitably involved the Reformed in a 
commitment to divine simplicity, something which again created an obvious point of 
contact with the theology of Aquinas. Thus, article 1 of the Belgic Confession (1561) 
refers to God as ‘simple’ and article 1 of the Thirty-Nine Articles (1562/3) refers to God as 
‘without body, parts or passions; a phrase used verbatim in chapter 2 of the Westminster 
Confession (1646). Indeed, the notion of God as simple, as him being pure act, and as 
thus being perfect in terms of having no potentiality, is an obvious point of continuity 
between Thomas and the Reformed. 

One of the most sophisticated articulations of this, which drew explicitly upon medi- 
eval scholastic, particularly Thomist, sources, was that of John Owen in his various 
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works against Arminian and Socinian theology. In his earliest extant work, A Display of 
Arminianism (1642), he uses the notion of God as pure act to give philosophical support 
to his biblical notion of divine immutability, clearly standing in line with the arguments 
of Aquinas in Summa theologiae 1.3.2 and 1.9.1: 


Passive possibility to any thing, which is the fountain of all change, can have no 
place in him who is ‘actus simplex; and purely free from all composition. 
(Owen 1850-55: x.190) 


Owen proceeds in the same work to use the notion of God as simple and thus as pure 
actuality to give a metaphysical foundation to his understanding of divine sovereignty 
and foreknowledge: 


By one most pure act of his own essence he discerneth all things: for there is ‘no 
creature that is not manifest in his sight, but all are naked and opened unto his eyes; 
Heb. 4:13. So that those things concerning which we treat he knoweth three ways:— 
First, In himself and his own decree, as the first cause; in which respect they may be 
said to be necessary, in respect of the certainty of their event. Secondly, In their 
immediate causes, wherein their contingency doth properly consist. Thirdly, In 
their own nature as future, but to his infinite knowledge ever present. 

(Owen 1850-55: x.28) 


While he does not here cite Aquinas as an explicit authority, and the argument depends 
upon the commonplace Aristotelian distinction between actuality and potentiality, 
Owens argument reflects that of the Summa theologiae 1.14.7 and 1.14.13. 

Simplicity is not a uniquely Thomist doctrine. Nevertheless, a common commitment 
to the doctrine led the Reformed to adopt substantially the same approach to the predi- 
cation of divine attributes as that found in Aquinas. Indeed, the Thomist tradition on 
this point was particularly important in the seventeenth century because of the rise of 
Socinianism. At its most radical, Socinianism not only repudiated the doctrine of the 
Trinity but also asserted the physical embodiment (and therefore spatial circumscrip- 
tion) of God, a claim which involved a host of metaphysical and theological assump- 
tions which stood at clear odds with Christian orthodoxy. In response, the Reformed 
asserted the fundamental simplicity and therefore immaterial spirituality of God. This 
then meant the Reformed needed to reflect in depth upon how different attributes could 
be predicated of God. 

While later Reformed theology settled on the incommunicable/communicable dis- 
tinction for arranging systematic discussion of the attributes of God, there was also a 
strong tradition in the seventeenth century of using a distinction between absolute and 
relative attributes, on the basis that no attributes of God (given his infinite and simple 
essence) were truly communicable; and that distinctions between God's attributes were 
not to be understood as real distinctions within the essence of God but rather as refer- 
ring to his actions towards his creatures consistent with his essence. Thus, Turretin sees 
Gods justice as the will of God to give to each creature his due, and therefore not as 
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something other than God’s essence when considered absolutely or its effects when con- 
sidered relative to its egress (Turretin 1696: 3.19). This position is typical, and is found, 
for example, in Owens Dissertation on Divine Justice, which draws upon Thomas's 
thought both for its understanding of the necessity of divine punishment for sin and for 
its understanding of how divine simplicity and the predication of divine attributes can 
be understood in terms of the analogy of being (Trueman 1998a). Elsewhere, Owen 
explicitly cites Summa theologiae Ia-IIae.473 in support of the notion that anger, when 
applied to God, does not imply passion in God but rather refers to a judgement or deci- 
sion of his justice (Owen 1850-55: x.544). 

One of the criticisms made by an earlier generation of scholars (under the influence 
of Karl Barth) with regard to the Protestantism which emerges in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries was that the reappearance of Thomass proofs for God's 
existence represented a reversion to form of rationalist natural theology with which the 
early Reformers had made a clean break. 

This claim was problematic on a number of fronts. First, it seemed to assume that 
Thomas's Five Ways were actually proofs in the modern sense of the word, a point which 
is now untenable. Second, it assumed that the proofs had vanished from theology in 
early Protestantism, another point which needs qualification, given their presence in the 
work of Philip Melanchthon (Muller 2003: ii.65). Third, it assumed that the presence of 
the proofs indicated the presence of natural theology, a point which rather depends 
upon the first claim above being correct. And finally, it assumed that the proofs pos- 
sessed the same power and function in Protestant orthodoxy as they had done in the 
Middle Ages, a point which must be established and not simply assumed. 

In actual fact, the proofs offer an interesting case study in both continuity and devel- 
opment of medieval theology. 

First, the basic notion of causality upon which they depend was certainly shared by 
both Thomas and the Orthodox, and so the idea that one could trace reality back to two, 
equally ultimate sources of being was nonsensical. The existence of the created order 
ultimately required the existence of a single, self-existent first cause which sustained all 
else in being. In this regard, the arguments of Turretin are typical of the Reformed 
Orthodox tradition (Turretin 1696: 3.1.6). 

The work of Stephen Charnock is also important, offering perhaps the most elaborate 
Reformed application of the argument from causality to the existence of God. He 
specifically cites Aquinas as a general authority near the start of his discussion for seeing the 
existence of God as a matter open to reason as well as faith. This is not an attempt to con- 
struct a rationalist proof of God in the later sense of the word, but rather a point consistent 
with Thomas, to the effect that reflection upon creation provides ample evidence of the 
existence of a creator but that this is made certain through revelation (Charnock 1682: 4). 

It is worth noting, however, that the overall context of the proofs and the manner in 
which they are expressed does change from Thomas to the Reformed Orthodox. 
Consistent with the increasing pedagogical emphasis on rhetoric and the simplification 
and slight relegation of logic in the curriculum, the proofs tend to function within the 
context of contemporary rhetorical strategies, especially that based on the consent of 
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the nations (Trueman 2008). Thus, Charnock’s use of the argument from causality is 
brief, and comes after significant discussion of the universal consent of the nations to 
the existence of God (Charnock 1682: 21ff.). Turretin sets the argument from consent at 
the end of his proofs, but there it functions as the rhetorical climax of his arguments 
(Turretin 1696: 3.1.14). 

This rhetorical strategy does not mark a complete break with Thomas, who ends each 
of the Five Ways by concluding that the ultimate cause is that which all people call God; 
but it does represent a change of emphasis whereby the power or persuasiveness of the 
proofs is rooted more in rhetoric than in strict causal logic as we find in Aquinas. 


PREDESTINATION 


One further area in which Thomas was theologically useful to the Reformed Orthodox 
was the matter of predestination. On this topic in particular it must be once again 
stressed that Thomas was neither unique nor original, and thus served the Reformed as 
one source among numerous others. 

The divisions within the Reformed Orthodox camp over this issue are similar to those 
within post-Tridentine Catholicism, not simply in matter of theological content but also 
in matters of theological sources. As debates between Jansenists and Jesuits involved 
interaction with and interpretation of Thomas's thought, so the same can be said of the 
Reformed. It is now clear that, for example, both Jacob Arminius and John Owen drew 
upon aspects of Thomass theology to develop their own fundamentally incompatible 
ways of constructing the relationship between the will of God and the will of human 
beings in salvation (Muller 1991; Trueman 1998b; Stanglin and McCall 2012). 

In this context, Owen was keenly aware that the debate between the Arminians and 
the Reformed Orthodox had its Roman Catholic counterpoint in the contemporary 
struggles between Jesuits and Jansenists. On one level, the two controversies were occu- 
pied with interpreting the legacy of Augustine; but on another they also engaged the 
medieval tradition. And Owen regarded the Dominicans, following Thomas, as sound 
on this point because they maintained that grace was not predicated upon foreseen 
merits. This observation, of course, serves to highlight the fact that, in many respects, 
both Thomass discussion of the issue and those we find in Reformed Orthodoxy are 
simply part of a broad, generic tradition which contains a number of standard features, 
such as the fixed number of the elect, the priority of God's grace, and the rejection of any 
notion that divine election is ultimately caused by foreknowledge of individual human 
responses to that grace. 

In Protestantism, arguments about predestination typically have a foundation in the 
understanding of how sin impacts the human intellect and will. But from Luther’s De 
Servo Arbitrio (1525) onwards, the cluster of doctrines involved in this topic was also 
given a more directly theological foundation in the doctrine of God. Thus, in the era of 
Reformed Orthodoxy predestination, the metaphysical relationship between creator 
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and creation was also highly significant. Here, as noted above, Thomas's notion of God 
as pure act came into play because it pre-empted any notion that God and his will were 
not prior to everything in the realm of creaturely contingency. If this were not so, then 
God would in effect be subject to change as he moved from potency to act. 

Thus, Turretin makes the point that the decrees of God are essential to God, because 
to make them accidental to him would render him a complex, compound being. Were 
they accidental, they would also involve a denial of his infinity and perfection and also 
compromise his immutability. On all of these points, Turretin is in basic agreement with 
the position of Aquinas (Turretin 1696: 4.1.6). Thus, as with Thomas, Turretin’s anti- 
Pelagianism has a clear metaphysical dimension. The Leiden Synopsis makes substan- 
tially the same point about providence: it cannot be separated in any real way from God's 
essence, for to do so would amount to a form of atheism, denying the very godness of 
God (te Velde 2015: 262-4). 

Owen uses a similar argument to prove that all creaturely actions find their ultimate 
cause in God. To deny this—to allow, for example, that some creaturely action might be 
truly contingent and not rooted in God as First Cause—would be to generate a problem 
with the notion of being: 


This opinion, that God hath nothing but a general influence into the actions of men, 
not effectually moving their wills to this or that in particular [...] [g]ranteth a good- 
ness of entity, or being, unto divers things, whereof God is not the author, as those 
special actions which men perform without his special concurrence; which is blas- 
phemous. The apostle affirms that ‘of him are all things. (Owen 1850-55: x.42) 


This is a key point because it also eliminates the possibility of the Molinist/Arminian 
notion of Middle Knowledge whereby God has conditioned or consequent knowledge 
of future contingents. Such is impossible because it would require God’s knowledge for a 
world that is ontologically impossible, i.e. a world where he was not truly the First Cause 
of all specific things. Owen's argument here is consonant with that of Thomas in Summa 
contra gentiles 1.42 where he builds upon Aristotle, Physics 8:7. 

Again, we might note that such a view of causality and being is not unique to Thomas. 
But the fact that Thomas was the most significant expounder of such in the Middle Ages, 
and that his works were familiar to Owen and company, points to the reception of 
Thomas within the Reformed tradition. 

The Reformed also adopted a number of distinctions when speaking of God which 
are also found in Thomas. One such is the distinction between God’s absolute and 
ordained power, which was articulated at least in conceptual form as early as Peter 
Damian but arguably finds its roots in the thought of Augustine. The distinction clearly 
underlies Thomas’s understanding of the relationship between God as pure act and as 
creator and the actual finite nature of creation (ST I.19.3). The same basic idea is com- 
monplace in Reformed Orthodoxy. For example, Turretin uses basically the same dis- 
tinction (Turretin 1696: 1.14.1) as does the Leiden Synopsis (te Velde 2015: 170). This is 
scarcely surprising, as it fulfils in Reformed Orthodoxy the role which it did in Western 
Augustinianism in general: safeguarding the infinity of God’s knowledge and both the 
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stability and contingency of the created order. The affinity with Thomas is clear. But the 
distinction enjoys such common currency in the tradition that positing specific and 
unique influence is impossible. 

Connected to this distinction is a second, that between God’s knowledge of simple 
intelligence and his knowledge of vision. Again, this is a distinction designed to safe- 
guard both God's infinite essence and comprehensive knowledge while also distinguish- 
ing his knowledge of those things which he willed to bring into existence from those he 
did not. The knowledge of vision is God’s knowledge of existents, past, present, and 
future, both in terms of his knowledge of their cause in the divine will but also in their 
actual existence. The knowledge of simple intelligence is God’s knowledge of all possible 
things, not simply as they are logically possible but also as exemplars in the divine mind 
(Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 1.39.1.a2). This same distinction is found in the 
Reformed Orthodox. For example, while he does not use the explicit terminology, 
Archbishop Ussher clearly articulates the conceptual content (Ussher 1653: 40-46). And 
John Owen specifically uses the terminology in his debate with the Arminians, and 
actually cites Aquinas as his authority in a marginal note (Owen 1850-55: x.23). 

In this context, the secondary scholarship on Reformed Orthodoxy is somewhat 
divided over the issue of contingency in Reformed thought, and this debate has played 
out as a discussion of the respective influence of Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus on 
Reformed Orthodoxy. Antonie Vos has argued that Thomas and Duns represent two 
alternative strands of medieval thinking on the issue of contingency, with the former 
really being a determinist. His thesis is that Duns allowed for what he calls ‘synchronic 
contingency’ relative to the relation of God to creation, thus avoiding determinism. 
Reformed Orthodoxy followed Duns and is thus not vulnerable to the accusation of 
determinism. Others, notably Paul Helm and Richard Muller, have rejected this argu- 
ment, in large part because of their reading of Thomas. While the debate can scarcely be 
resolved here, it seems true to say that both Thomas and Scotus hold to substantially the 
same position on contingency: contingency belongs to created things because God has 
freely chosen to create them (Muller 2017: 129-30). 

Again, there is therefore a clear commonality between Aquinas and the Reformed 
orthodox. One of the major areas for elaboration and reflection after the Reformation 
was the matter of contingency, as theologians sought to give an account of God's rela- 
tionship to his creatures which both guarded his status as uniquely self-existent and 
necessary, exculpated him from any responsibility for human sin, and yet still safe- 
guarded his sovereignty. Discussion of contingency was thus of great significance. Owen 
provides a definition which both Thomas and Scotus could have affirmed: 


Now, we call that contingent which, in regard of its next and immediate cause, 
before it come to pass, may be done or may be not done; as, that a man shall do such 
a thing tomorrow, or any time hereafter, which he may choose whether ever he will 
do or no. Such things as these are free and changeable, in respect of men, their 
immediate and second causes; but if we, as we ought to do, look up unto Him who 
foreseeth and hath ordained the event of them or their omission, they may be said 
necessarily to come to pass or to be omitted. (Owen 1850-55: x.22) 
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NATURAL LAW AND ETHICS 


Recent scholarship on Reformed ethics in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has 
highlighted the role of natural law in Protestant thought (Grabill 2004; Van 
Drunen 2009; 2014; Kirby 2017; Westberg 2017). Again, the influence of Aquinas is dis- 
cernible here, although the common presence of notions of natural law in Christian 
thought of the late Middle Ages and Reformation makes it impossible to identify 
Aquinas as a unique source for thisidea. 

The Reformed did not self-consciously develop the natural law tradition in a distinct- 
ively Protestant direction, but rather assumed its basic premises (Van Drunen 2014: 11). 
The idea that human beings, made in God's image, possessed by virtue of their nature a 
basic moral structure was unquestioned. Thus, in discussion of the covenant of nature 
(the arrangement which God established with Adam in the Garden of Eden), the obliga- 
tions of Adam to God arose out of Adams nature and were not superimposed on him in 
some heteronomous fashion (Turretin 1696: 8.3.5; Ussher 1653: 124; Owen 185055: x.85). 
Specific influence of Aquinas here is hard to establish because the teaching is simply 
generic. 

One further area where natural law proved useful even in intra-Protestant debates 
was the Anglican settlement, where the issue ofthe competence ofthe realm of nature as 
a source for Christian thinking was somewhat urgent because of the debates surround- 
ing Anglican polity. Torrance Kirby has demonstrated how Richard Hooker, the great 
Anglican apologist of the post-Reformation settlement, both builds upon and goes 
beyond the natural law paradigm that is found in Thomas. Hooker is motivated by the 
need to justify the episcopal state church on the basis of continuity with natural law 
(Kirby 2017). Again, while Hooker uses Thomas, the influence of Aquinas needs to be 
seen as part of Protestant participation in much broader streams, both theological and 
philosophical (Dominiak 2017). Thus, Hooker in discussing the idea of natural desire 
states the following, citing Aquinass ‘Proemium to his commentary on Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, in the marginal note: 


And is it probable that God should frame the hearts of all men so desirous of that which 
no man may obtayne? It is an axiome of nature, that natural desire cannot be utterly 
frustrate. This desire of ours being natural should be frustrate, if that which may satisfie 
the same were a thing impossible for a man to aspire unto. (Hooker 1604: 78) 


Thomas also had an influence on the language of habits which re-entered Protestant 
theology in the era after the Reformation. This is perhaps somewhat surprising, given 
the antithesis (and mutual anathemas) of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism on the 
issue of justification. But, if Thomas was useless to Protestants on the narrow point of 
justification, his thinking was nonetheless a fruitful source for framing the doctrine of 
sanctification (Fesko 2017). A large part of the issue was the need for the Reformed to 
develop a richer understanding of the role of good works in the Christian life, and to 
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connect this to a view of salvation which both maintained the standard Protestant 
emphases on justification by grace through faith and on imputation while also taking 
seriously New Testament teaching on sanctification and the power of Roman Catholic 
polemics which argued that Protestantism inevitably led to antinomianism. 

Thus, Anglican divine John Davenant, in commenting on Col. 1:9, distinguishes 
between the very real wisdom of pagans such as Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates by stating 
that such wisdom as they had was an acquired habit (“habitus acquisitus’) while the 
heavenly wisdom of Christians is an infused habit (‘habitus infusus) (Davenant 1627: 
63-4). Owen regards the notion of infused habits as crucial to precluding any notion of 
Pelagianism in the Christian life: 


The same thing is intended when we say in other words, that without an infused 
habit of internal inherent grace, received from Christ by an efficacious work of the 
Spirit, no man can believe or obey God, or perform any duty in a saving manner, so 
as it should be accepted with him. And if we abide not in this principle, we let in the 
whole poisonous flood of Pelagianism into the church. (Owen 1850-55: iii.292) 


Neither cites Aquinas in these contexts, but the point is consonant with his thought, 
with the caveats that this is not a matter of justification but sanctification and that these 
habits are not connected to reception ofthe sacraments as in Thomas. 

Nevertheless, the Puritans and Anglicans of the seventeenth century did not typically 
develop their moral theology in terms of the notion of virtues. A good example of 
this difference is provided by William Ames, whose arguments against suicide include 
the standard Thomistic arguments that it involves a sin against God, against charity, 
and against community (Ames 1643: bk 5, 186; cf. ST Iia-IIae.64.5). But this occurs not 
in a discussion of the virtues but a discussion of the Decalogue, pointing to the 
stronger emphasis on law in Reformed Protestantism (Westberg 2017: 272). Further, 
the eclectic approach of the Reformed and Anglican divines of the seventeenth century 
to the question of intellectualism versus voluntarism in ethics meant that use of 
Thomas in the matter of the conscience and ethical psychology was necessarily limited 
(Westberg 2017: 274-7). 


CONCLUSION 


Despitethe rhetoric ofthe early Reformation, various contextual and theological factors 
ensured that Thomas Aquinas continued to be an important source for Protestant think- 
ing. While there were obviously areas where Thomas could be of little or no use to 
Protestants, most significantly in matters of sacramental thought, his exposition of clas- 
sic catholic positions on the doctrine of God, his useful appropriation of Aristotle for a 
Christian metaphysics, and his development of natural law were all helpful to some 
degree for Reformed and Anglican Protestantism as it established itself within the uni- 
versity context in the seventeenth century. 
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CHAPTER 15 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
LUTHERAN RECEPTION 
OF AQUINAS 


BENJAMIN T. G. MAYES 


INTRODUCTION 


CONSIDERING Martin Luther' rejection of the theology of Thomas Aquinas—or, as 
some argue, of Luther’s contemporary Thomists (Mühlen 2002; Janz 1989)—one might 
approach the history of the seventeenth-century Lutheran reception of Aquinas as a 
story in which Orthodox Lutherans (Kaufmann 2017: 160; Matthias 1995; Baur 1995: 
501-5) accepted Aquinas’ scholasticism and by so doing apostatized from Luther’s sup- 
posedly anti-scholastic, biblical theology). But the story is more complicated than that 
(Dieter 2014; White 1994). Lutherans were scholastic and anti-scholastic in various 
respects. They received much from Thomas in theology and philosophy, yet enjoyed 
eclectic freedom towards this received Thomistic heritage. Throughout the seventeenth 
century, when Lutherans retained fluency in Latin and the desire to demonstrate the 
catholic nature of their confession of Christian faith, they did not ignore Thomas. They 
were certainly not ‘strict Thomists, nor even ‘wide Thomists: Indeed, if a personal con- 
viction that Thomas is a ‘sure guide’ to Christian truth and philosophy is a basic charac- 
teristic of a Thomist (Cessario 2005: 35), it is doubtful whether any Lutherans could be 
found who fit this description; Lutheran and “Thomist’ would be non-overlapping cat- 
egories. If Jesuits such as Francisco Suarez were only ‘eclectic Thomists’ (Torrell 2005: 
103; Cessario 2005: 18, 77; Leinsle 2010: 283-5, 293), it is difficult to see how Lutherans in 
the seventeenth century were Thomists in any sense, even when they learned from 
Thomas and honoured him. 

The normal context in which Thomas was received by seventeenth-century Lutherans 
was in their universities and upper schools, in both the theological and philosophical 
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faculties. The number of publications by Lutherans in the seventeenth century dealing 
with Thomas explicitly, as the main topic, is extremely low. There were no Lutheran 
commentaries on Thomas’ Summa theologiae or his Scriptum on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard. This indicates lack of interest in the man and his thought in and of itself. Yet 
the number of Christians in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries dealing with 
Thomas’ thought was great. Due to the sixteenth-century renewal of Thomism in Spain 
and the growing importance of the Society of Jesus and their Thomas-focused education 
programme (Leinsle 2010: 282; Koch 2000: 62-3), seventeenth-century Lutherans often 
had Thomists (or eclectic Thomists) as their interlocutors. The writings of seventeenth- 
century Lutherans constantly interact with Jesuits such as Robert Bellarmine (1542- 
1621), Gregory of Valencia (1549-1603, professor in Ingolstadt and Dillingen), and Adam 
Tanner (1572-1632). Thus, even among Lutherans who had no particular interest in 
Thomas himself, there remained a strong desire to interact with interpreters of Thomas, 
usually due to the polemics of these writers against Lutheran tenets of faith. 


LUTHERAN RECEPTIONS OF THOMAS 
AS THEOLOGIAN 


Reception of Thomas in Lutheran Methods of Theological 
Study 


Lutheran theologians often did not include Thomas or any other medieval scholastics in 
their theological training; when they did, they included strong words of caution. Lucas 
Osiander the Elder (1534-1604) recommended that theology students and pastors 
devote some time to reading scholastic theologians, by which he means medieval 
Catholic writings. Peter Lombard’s Sentences is included in his reading list, but not 
Thomas’ Summa theologiae. The Summa angelica is included, however, and perhaps by 
this he meant the Summa theologiae of the Angelic Doctor and not the casuistry by 
Angelus de Clavasio (1578). Why should a Lutheran read these books? 


Now, it is fitting for us to spend just a little time in such authors, as guests, but it is not 
fitting for us to stay there, lest we lose many good hours. For reading them has this 
benefit: that we may recognize in what great darkness our ancestors were (since they 
badly mixed philosophy with theology and from two whole things made one corrupt 
thing), and that we may thank God for the light of the Gospel. (Osiander 1591: 24) 


Osiander adds that this reading would be used for polemical purposes. 

Other Lutherans had no use for Thomas and most scholastics. Johann Forster (1576-1613) 
includes a chapter on reading the medieval schoolmen in his Counsel on Theological 
Study, in which he simply execrates the scholastic compendium of Gregory of Valencia 
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and recommends reading only Peter Lombard. What makes the scholastics’ theology 
unacceptable to this Lutheran is that it amalgamates theology and philosophy. Here 
Thomas has no particular importance. He is one schoolman among many who can 
safely be neglected (Forster 1638: 374). 

Johann Gerhard (1582-1637), the famous professor at Jena, combined notes of caution 
toward Aquinas with modest approbation. In 1616 Gerhard began his work as a profes- 
sor of theology, and the next year he began lecturing on how to study theology 
(Gerhard 1620; 2017). Here Aquinas is just a schoolman, and the emphasis is on caution. 
According to Gerhard, a theology student must first learn the biblical languages and 
philosophy. Then, his main object of study is the Bible, intensively studied for five years. 
Alongside study of the Bible, one studies dogmatics and polemics, frequently by partici- 
pating in academic disputations. Finally, in the fifth year of study one reads Martin 
Luther, the early Church Fathers (intensively), and ‘the scholastics: Whereas Gerhard's 
explanation of his patristic reading programme is extensive and balances praise of the 
Fathers with indication of their errors, his treatment of the scholastics is almost entirely 
negative. Scholastic theology is blamed for mingling philosophy and theology, dealing 
with useless topics, being unnecessarily contentious, dealing sceptically with the Holy 
Scriptures, and even abusing the Latin language (Gerhard 2017: 230-37). The complaint 
about barbaric Latin was common. One reason Lutherans in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries avoided the medieval scholastics was in fact the bad Latinity of the lat- 
ter. Trained in humanist ideals of good Latin, many Protestants aimed at a good style of 
expression, and thus turned to other sources for theological and philosophical insight. It 
was especially the excellent Latinity of Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558) that helped 
bridge the gap between humanist ideals of expression and neo-aristotelian, philosophical 
insights. Scaliger put scholastic philosophy into a respectable form (Jensen 1990). 

After so much castigation of the scholastics, Gerhard concedes: “Nevertheless we do 
not greatly object if anyone thinks he can get something beneficial out of reading the 
Scholastics’ (Gerhard 2017: 237), provided that he follow the rules Gerhard then sets out. 
First, one must know the Scriptures well. Second, one must be well-versed in the Latin 
and Greek Fathers of the Church, since the scholastics’ quotations of the Fathers are 
often corrupt, incomplete, or garbled. Third, one must distinguish categories of scholas- 
tics. The first group, represented by Peter Lombard, tried to answer theological ques- 
tions on the basis of often-corrupted patristic quotations. The second group, represented 
by Thomas Aquinas, did the same, but on the basis of philosophical principles. The final 
group built on the previous schoolmen, and tried to prove their opinions on the basis of 
papal decrees; here Gabriel Biel is the representative. In the end, Gerhard dissuades his 
students from too much study of the scholastics. Instead of ‘that whole vast, winding, 
and long-winded ocean) they should skim Peter Lombard's Sentences, Thomas’ Summa 
[theologiae], and Bonaventure’s and Biel’s commentaries on the Sentences. Biel, in any 
case, summarizes all the other scholastics (Gerhard 2017: 237-8). 

One of the main reasons to study the scholastics, for Gerhard, is the use that they can 
be in polemics against Roman Catholic adversaries. “Lombard, Thomas, and others 
think more correctly on some things than do today’s Papists. Therefore those things 
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should be diligently noted down so they can be used to refute the Papists’ (Gerhard 2017: 
238). Ina sense, Gerhard also finds the scholastics useful in and of themselves as sources 
of theological reflection, due to their thorough discussion of so many topics. “The Papists 
borrow these things from them, but almost nothing will come up to which some other 
Scholastic has not already responded due to their perpetual passion for contradiction 
(p. 238). Thus, in his Method of Theological Study, Gerhard sets forth a mostly negative 
view of Thomas, while he hints already at some significant usefulness of Thomas and the 
other scholastics. 

Balthasar Meisner (1587-1626), the Wittenberg professor and author of Philosophia 
Sobria (1611, 1615; see also D. R. Preus 2016), wrote a speech on 'the old, vicious manner 
of disputing theology: This manner of disputing was ‘first introduced impudently by 
the scholastics, usefully removed from the schools by Luther, [and] unhappily brought 
back by the Jesuits’ (Meisner 1612, title page). The scholastics, studying Thomas 
Aquinas and others as their object, neglected Christ and all of Scripture (Meisner 1612: 
474). Similar to Gerhard's approach, Meisner puts the errors of the scholastics into 
three categories. ‘In the first line I will place for you the profane vanity ofthe questions 
concerning which they disputed. In the second, the incredible obscurity of the words 
and terms that they used. In the third and last, the multiform absurdity of the manner 
itself that they used' (Meisner 1612: 478). Meisner does not deal with Thomas in any 
kind of detail. Often he mentions concepts and teachings of the scholastics without 
indicating their source. Yet this rejection of the scholastic manner of disputation did 
not prevent Meisner from analysing theological questions with the help of philosophy 
at a high level of detail, in a manner that itself could be considered scholastic 
(Meisner 1611; 1615). 

Johann Hülsemann (1602-61, professor of theology in Wittenberg and then in 
Leipzig) found more value in Thomas than did Meisner, and he recommended that 
advanced Lutheran theology students read Thomas and his commentators as a part of 
their preparation for polemics. Students are to devote time to reading the scholastics in 
the morning, after diligent Bible reading (Förster 1638: 259). According to Hülsemann, 
Thomas’s Summa [theologiae] presents a summary ofall the scholastic controversies. He 
recommends the brief commentary on the ST by Alexander Pesantius (1606), then the 
commentary on Lombard's Sentences by Willem van Est (1638), which is also a commen- 
tary on Thomas's ST. Later, students may read commentaries by Vazquez, Gregory of 
Valencia, Suárez, and Tanner, as well as Becanus' Theologia Scholastica (Hülsemann et 
al. 1638: 243). He continues: 


In order to understand the controversies that the Papists have had among them- 
selves, [the student] will consult Joannes de Radas Controversiae between Thomas 
and Scotus, by which he will be taught that among the scholastics nothing certain is 
done on account of their method and acrimony; nevertheless, it will be fitting for a 
perfect student of theology not to neglect them wholly, but [to read them] well 
nourished previously with the milk of truth, which we required above. 
(Hülsemann et al. 1638: 244) 
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Here scholastic theology in general is what should be studied. There is no particular 
preference for Thomas. Catholic controversies between schools are to be observed, but a 
Lutheran should not let himself be too influenced by this scholastic theology. Thus, for 
Hiilsemann, knowledge of Thomas and his commentators was important especially so 
that one could be a knowledgeable participant in the polemics of the day. 

The Wittenberg professor Abraham Calov (1612-86) has been called a proponent of 
‘Anti-Scholastic “Scholasticism”’ (Leinsle 2010: 307-9; see also Nieden 2006: 235; 
Schmeling 2016). No matter how rationally consistent and philosophically informed his 
theology was, Calov consistently rejected medieval scholastic theology and the scholastic 
theology of his Reformed and Catholic counterparts. He recommended Joannes de 
Radas summary of controversies between Thomists and Scotists not for the Lutheran 
student’s own edification but for polemical purposes. For the same reasons he recom- 
mended Johann Georg Dorsches Thomas Aquinas Confessor Veritatis (1656) and Johann 
Gerhard's Confessio Catholica (1634). Calov recommended them because, according to 
him, they reveal the internal divisions and contradictions of Roman Catholic theology 
(Calov 1666: ii.207-8). Calov recommended that students become aware not only of old 
disputes, such as between Thomists and Scotists, but also new ones, among which he 
lists: 'the ones that Thomists and Jansenists stir up with the Jesuit Molinists concerning 
the predetermination of grace, concerning which many historical [writings] of our 
times are for sale’ (Calov 1666: ii.212-13). Regarding the study of the early Church 
Fathers and councils, Calov gave lengthy advice (Calov 1666: ii.294-315). The scholastics 
were held in far lower esteem. Yet if someone wants to read scholastic theology despite 
Calov's warnings against this, he gives recommendations: Peter Lombard and Thomas's 
ST. Thereafter the ‘more accurate' commentaries on these texts are by Est, Vasquez, and 
Suárez (Calov 1666: ii.316-17). Citing Luther, Calov blamed Thomas's method of dis- 
cussing theology: in nearly all his writings he does nothing but dispute, even calling into 
questions things that are a matter of faith; he handles the most abstruse of questions that 
are not defined in the Scriptures; he gratifies his utterly pernicious itching for obscure 
terms and distinctions, by which he makes difficult matters thorny and even more diffi- 
cult. Calov then complained about a certain strain of Lutheran theology that worried 
him: Almost exactly these things were expressed not so long ago in the University of 
Jena by modern lovers of the scholastics, not without certain harm to the Church 
(Calov 1666: ii.324). Thus Calov saw scholastic theology, not excluding that of Thomas, 
as pernicious to the Church, and he was worried about certain unnamed Lutherans who 
delighted excessively in this theology. For him, the main use of Aquinas was as a tool to 
better understand his Catholic opponents. 

Whatever logical tools Lutherans used in their theology, no matter if Aristotelian 
philosophy informed their anthropology and world-view, there was a strong trend among 
Orthodox Lutherans to view their own theological approach as different than what the 
medieval scholastic theologians and their early modern commentators had done. 
Despite the undisputed existence of highly developed scholarly methods among 
seventeenth-century Lutheran theology professors, their writings about theological 
study show that they distanced themselves from the medieval schoolmen in general and 
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from Thomas in particular. When Thomas was on the recommended reading list, he 
was usually but one schoolman among others, and sometimes not as significant 
as Peter Lombard. Yet because Thomas was important to seventeenth-century 
Catholics, Lutherans also found it necessary to interact with him, or at least with their 
contemporary Thomists. 


Reception of Thomas in Dogmatics 


No matter how much the Lutheran Orthodox professed disapprobation of Thomas, the 
similarities between their theology and his are many, and frequently in their dogmatic 
works they approve of his statements. Similarities between Thomas and Orthodox 
Lutherans are easy to find on a wide range of topics (Scharlemann 1964; Kerr 2002: 8). 
But similarity can be explained otherwise than by an influence specifically of Thomas on 
Lutherans. Perhaps they were both influenced by the same sources, such as the Bible and 
St Augustine. 

Johann Gerhard’s use of Thomas is not limited to the Angelic Doctor’s main theological 
works. Alongside the ST, SCG, and Scriptum on the Sentences, Gerhard cites Thomas's 
biblical commentaries on the Pauline epistles and the Gospels (the Catena aurea) 
(e.g. Gerhard 2009: 48, 244, $$19, 277). Gerhard owned and used the Rome 1570-71 
printing of Thomas's Opera omnia, as well as an undated Paris printing of the Catena 
aurea and Quaestiones de potentia Dei (1507). For Gerhard, Thomas is usually but one 
schoolman among many—an important historical figure, but not particularly special. 
For example, when arguing for the Hebrew Old Testament and Greek New Testament 
as the authentic texts of Scripture, Gerhard quotes Erasmus favourably, in a polite 
castigation of Thomas: 


Finally, if what Jerome had translated was sufficient, how did it later happen that so 
many theologians of the foremost reputation fell into so many obvious and shame- 
ful errors, something that is so clear that it cannot be denied or concealed? Among 
these there falls even Aquinas, that most diligent of all modern writers, whom I 
would want to be but less favourably to me if I am lying or saying this in insult. 
(Gerhard 2009: 279-80, $315) 


Sometimes Gerhard sees Thomas as a significant voice in the history of biblical 
interpretation, among many other historical and contemporary exegetes (e.g. Gerhard 
2009: 245, 317, $9277, 361). Sometimes he appeals to Thomas as a source of definitions 
and distinctions that his opponents will acknowledge, and in these places he values 
Thomas’ clear thinking (e.g. Gerhard 2009: 327, $371). 

Thomas was sometimes a significant historical landmark in an ongoing debate, 
such as on the definition of ‘theology. On this topic, Gerhard knew of Thomass position, 
but felt free to disagree. Theology for Gerhard is not a scientia, it is not primarily the- 
oretical, and its principles are not the articles of faith; rather it is more ofa sapientia, it is 
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primarily practical, and its principle is Scripture (which is defined as the Word of God 
put into writing). Yet there are similarities here between Gerhard and Thomas. Theology 
is sovereign over other fields of knowledge; it cannot demonstrate its principles; there 
are different kinds of ‘theology’: ours, that of the blessed, and that of God (what God 
Himself knows) (Leinsle 2010: 167-70, 302-6; Fluegge 2018). 

Other similarities can be noted. Gerhard uses the distinction between evil of sin (or of 
fault), which God in no way wills, and the evil of punishment, which God wills for the 
good to which such evils are connected (Gerhard 2013: 88-9, 100, 276, 'On Providence 
$$109, 126, 'On the Image of God' $65). Thomas says the same (ST 1a q 19 art 9). Yet 
Gerhard does not indicate Thomas as his source. The distinction is treated as common 
knowledge. 

On the famous analogy of being, Gerhard claims to reject it, understanding it as an 
analogy of proportion. On the other hand, he accepts Aquinas’ five proofs for God, 
which rely on the analogy of being (Kilcrease 2018). Gerhard can even say of God, ‘He is 
the cause of every good, because as the supreme being [eris] He gives being [esse] to all 
other beings [entibus]. Thus [itis] by sharing in that greatest good [that] whatever good 
is in creatures is good’ (Gerhard 2007: 200, ‘On the Nature of God’ $208). Perhaps this 
indicates that Gerhard misunderstood Thomass position, but actually affirmed it. 
Certainly Gerhard's contemporary affirmed it: Jakob Martini (1570-1649) specifically 
defended analogical predication of ‘being’ and other attributes to God and creatures, 
and he was followed here by later Lutherans such as Johannes Andreas Quenstedt (1617-88) 
and David Hollaz (1648-1713) (R. D. Preus 1972: ii.39-45; J. Martini 1615: 635-6, 770). 

Gerhard also used Thomas polemically. He noticed that Thomass statements often 
support the Lutheran position and oppose the distinctive Roman Catholic position, 
such as on Scriptures authority (e.g. Gerhard 2009: 25, 'On the Nature of Theology' $21, 
citing ST 1a q1 art 8 resp ad 2). In these situations, Thomas is considered testimony taken 
from one’s opponents against themselves. Thus for Gerhard, Aquinas serves some 
important roles. He is a teacher of philosophy and clear thinking; a schoolman among 
others; an opponent who testifies in favour of the Evangelical (Lutheran) position; a sig- 
nificant voice in the history of biblical interpretation; and (as shall be seen) a pious 
Christian whose prayers edify the faithful. 

Many other similarities between Lutheran theology of the seventeenth century and 
that of Thomas can be found. Balthasar Meisner in his Philosophia sobria (1611: [i].772-6, 
pt 1, sec. 4, ch. 9, q. 6) asks whether the will of God is always done. Here he is engaging in 
a question with a very long history. Thomas asks the same question in ST 1a q 19 art 6. Yet 
Meisner’s answer seems opposed to Thomas. Thomas says ‘yes, Meisner says ‘no. Yet in 
Thomas's reply to objection 1 (from 1 Tim. 2:4), Thomas admits the point that Meisner 
was making: ‘whatever God simply wills takes place; although what He wills antecedently 
may not take place’ (Aquinas 1912, sub loco). Another example: Georg Calixt in 1614 did 
not want to consider the existence of God an “article of faith’ nor an articulus mixtus. 
With Thomas (ST 1a q 2 art 2 ad 1) he wanted to consider such statements, which are 
accessible to reason, as ‘preambles to the articles of faith’ (Friedrich 2004: 299-300 n. 35). 
Again, seventeenth-century Lutherans at times wrote moral philosophy in a manner 
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similar to Thomas in ST 2a. Daniel Stahl's Philosophia moralis sive Ethica (1652) deals 
with the principles, goal, and outline of ethics; the doctrine of the highest good (God), 
which is sought for its own sake and which promises happiness; human beings; habits 
and virtues, free will; the means that lead to the highest good, namely, perfect virtues, 
half-virtues, and virtues that merely lead to the means that lead to the highest good 
(Sparn 2001: 529). Even when Lutherans thought they disagreed with Thomas, they may 
have been closer than they thought. Johann Konrad Dannhauer (1603-66) of Strassburg 
disagreed with Thomass position of a fourfold sense of Scripture (Sparn 2001: 545), but 
was this really Thomass position (Healy 2005: 8)? Other Lutherans affirmed a double 
sense of Scripture (literal and mystical) and could accept allegorical, anagogical, and 
tropological senses of Scripture as applications of the literal sense, while upholding the 
literal sense as the sole argumentative sense (Mayes 2008). 

Occasionally Lutherans quoted Thomas’ prayers with approval. As a concluding 
flourish to his Theological Commonplace on the Holy Supper, Gerhard included several 
prayers and hymns on the body and blood of Christ present in the Eucharist. These 
prayers come from ancient liturgies and Church Fathers, and among them are two 
prayers of Thomas Aquinas, ‘before communion’ and ‘after communion, and his hymn 
Adoro te devote, latens deitas (Gerhard 1865: iv.252). Johannes Hülsemann, likewise, in 
his Method of Theological Study included a prayer before study by Thomas (Hülsemann 
et al. 1638: 223-4). Here Thomas is a model of Christian piety. His prayers are reprinted 
for Lutheran use. 

Thus, how did seventeenth-century Lutherans receive Thomas? One way to approach 
the question is to take representative theologians on selected topics and compare their 
theology with that of Thomas. While this demonstrates similarity, it does not demon- 
strate reception of Thomas specifically. To show this, it is necessary that concepts be 
demonstrated in the later authors which could only have come from Thomas (impossible 
to prove!), or one must restrict the focus to where the later writers deal with the person 
or writings of Thomas explicitly. As has been shown, seventeenth-century Lutherans 
not only had many theological similarities with Thomas, they also used his writings 
either positively or polemically in their dogmatics. But besides using Thomas as a mar- 
ginal historical resource for theology, seventeenth-century Lutherans occasionally dealt 
with Thomass theology in greater detail. 


Thomas as “Confessor of the Evangelical Truth’ according 
to Johann Georg Dorsche 


In 1656 a Lutheran book appeared in print claiming the support of Thomas Aquinas for 
most of the articles of faith that were in dispute between Lutherans and Catholics. The 
author, Johann Georg Dorsche (1597-1659), was a long-time professor of theology at 
Strassburg (since 1627) who toward the end of his life was called to the same role at the 
University of Rostock (since 1653). His long years of reading Thomas finally came to 
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light in this book, titled, Thomas Aquinas, Called Angelic Doctor’, Shown to be a 
Confessor of the Evangelical Truth that was Repeated in the Augsburg Confession (1656). 
This book of nearly 600 quarto pages has previously been seen as a thoroughly 
polemical work that simply claimed Thomas's support for all distinctive Evangelical 
doctrines (Horning 1886: 12-16), but is now seen in a new light. Recent researchers have 
seen it as anon-polemical, sophisticated, modest, and (above all) appreciative reading of 
Thomas (Schwöbel 2016: 330-32; Zeller 1975). A close reading shows that the book is in 
fact polemical, but at the same time Dorsche truly reveres Thomas and attempts to read 
him with suitable nuance. The title of the book is not in jest: Dorsche sees Thomas as a 
confessor of the truth. 

The book's dedicatory letter to Johan Axelsson Oxenstierna (1624-65), lord high 
chancellor of Sweden and governor-general of Prussia, explains Dorsches motivation 
for writing. Dorsche wishes Thomas Aquinas, a man of significant brilliance, had lived 
in humanistic and freer times. For many years Dorsche made excerpts of Thomas's writ- 
ings for use in lectures. Once, when the Lutheran convert Johann Gerhard Schoben, 
formerly a Dominican at Worms (Schoben 1643a; 1643b), was staying with Dorsche in 
Strassburg, they discussed Thomas. Dorsche wanted to know whether Schoben and his 
Catholic colleagues, when reading Thomas, ever found passages that gave them pause. 
Did their consciences ever tell them that Thomas was leaning toward the side they were 
persecuting; that he had hypotheses by which the doctrines of Lutherans could be 
defended; that he handled the case rather weakly that today is set forth as infallible truth, 
and thus tacitly confesses that it could be safer to stand on the other side; that he never 
reckoned as heretics those who thought with us and were diverse from himself? At this, 
Schoben was filled with curiosity and over the following years encouraged Dorsche to 
publish his findings (Dorsche 1656: fos I2r-Ilv). The reported conversation with 
Schoben shows already that the context is polemical—Schoben himself was a convert. 
And the proem ofthe book quotes Irenaeus, providing a polemical context: “The proof is 
true and not much liable to contradiction which is brought from the adversaries’ say- 
ings’ (Dorsche 1656: 1). But at the same time, the claims Dorsche made from Thomas 
were modest. Thomas was not set forth here as a Lutheran, but as sometimes supportive 
of the Lutheran side and sometimes at variance with the Catholic side. Some of Dorsche's 
‘evangelical theses are what Thomas taught (e.g. Dorsche 1656: 19, on the literal sense of 
Scripture); some are what he did not condemn as heresy (e.g. Dorsche 1656: 360, on the 
propagation of souls from parents); and some are where he was inconsistent (e.g. 
Dorsche 1656: 210, on seven sacraments). At the head of every chapter there are 
marginal references to Robert Bellarmines Disputations (1586), a commonly cited 
anti-Protestant polemical work, which Lutheran authors found useful as a summary of 
the issues that divided Lutherans and Catholics. Dorsches references to Bellarmine are 
perhaps only formal. He followed Bellarmines outline of topics, but did not deal with 
Bellarmines content (Zeller 1975: 535), even though each thesis of Dorsche was listed as 
being ‘against’ Bellarmine. 

Dorsche read widely in Thomas' writings. He cited not only the Summa theologiae, 
but also the Scriptum on Peter Lombard' Sentences, the Bible commentaries, and even 
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smaller works such as the commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius and the Compendium 
Theologiae (Aquinas 1871: xxix.374-580; xxvii.1-127). Quotations of the Bible com- 
mentaries seem to predominate. Noticeably, the 1a-2ae of the Summa theologiae plays 
a major role only in Dorsches section on the ‘state of restoration, and the 2a-2ae is 
important only in the section on sin. The 1a is restricted mostly to section 1, on Scripture, 
and the chapter on predestination (sect. 8, ch. 2). From this it is clear that the parts of 
Thomas most amenable to Dorsche deal with the biblical text, creation, sin, the 
mysteries of Christ and the sacraments, and salvation through the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. But how does this play out on individual topics? A few examples will show how 
Dorsche receives Aquinas. 

Section 1, thesis 6, is ‘Only the literal sense of Holy Writ is argumentative —that is, the 
basis for making theological arguments and truth claims. Dorsche’s presentation here is 
short: a quote from ST 1a q 1 art 10 reply to 1. In the margin Dorsche notes where 
Bellarmine had supposedly taken the opposite position: ‘Against Bellarmine, De v[erbo] 
Df[ei], bk. 3, ch. 3’ (Dorsche 1656: 19). Unfortunately, Thomass quotations are often pre- 
sented in normal typeface, just as are Dorsches comments. The reader is left wondering 
how much of Thomas has been paraphrased. 

Thesis 7 on the sacraments is: "Ihe number of seven sacraments of the New Testament 
is not in every respect consistent with Thomas's hypotheses, or sufficiently confirmed 
from them’ (Dorsche 1656: 210). Here Dorsche was not saying that Thomas taught a dif- 
ferent number of sacraments from seven, but that some of his teaching does not support 
seven sacraments. Itis an example of how Dorsche pointed out inconsistency in Thomas. 
Dorsche quoted ST 3a q 62 art 5 $Respondeo, where Thomas, referring to the blood and 
water from the side of the crucified Christ (John 19:34), calls baptism and the Eucharist 
the ‘chief sacraments’ (potissima sacramenta). Here he also quotes Cajetan’s commen- 
tary on this section of the ST (Dorsche 1656: 210-12). Dorsche says Thomas also includes 
all the sacraments as coming from the side of Christ. Here again, he quotes from ST 3a 
(Dorsche 1656: 213). The conclusion is that if all the sacraments come from the side of 
Christ, and only blood and water came, and these refer to baptism and the Eucharist, 
then there are really only two sacraments, according to some of Thomas's hypotheses. 

Dorsches presentation of Thomas on predestination aims to prove that, for Thomas, 
‘predestination is an act of the divine will; ‘predestination did not happen on the basis of 
foresight of one’s own good works and merits; ‘a believing human being can be certain 
about his election with ordinate certainty, and ‘the cause of reprobation—even nega- 
tive—is the foreseen final impenitence of human beings, not the absolute will of God’ 
(Dorsche 1656: 422-44). In his presentation he quotes Diego Álvarez as agreeing with 
his second thesis (Dorsche 1656: 433-4). No Roman Catholic writers are cited for the 
third and fourth theses. 

In sum, Dorsche thought very positively of Thomas. He did not anachronistically 
style him a forerunner of the Reformation, but he had a real appreciation for him, and 
found much value for supporting Lutheran theology especially in Thomas's Bible com- 
mentaries, as well as in his Summa theologiae, Scriptum on the Sentences, and other writ- 
ings. Dorsche was not trying to make Thomas a confessor of the entire Augsburg 
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Confession, nor to claim him anachronistically as a Lutheran, but to show that some of 
what he said supports the Lutheran position better than it does the Tridentine Catholic 
position, specifically as set forth by Bellarmine and other Jesuits. 

This is the common Lutheran approach to the Fathers of the early Church (see 
Gerhard 2010). The Fathers were not consistent, they often disagreed with each other, 
yet in every controversy of Lutherans with Catholics, the Lutheran position could be 
found in the Fathers. Thus Dorsche treated Thomas as Lutherans generally treated the 
Fathers of the Church. 

His work, claiming Thomas as a confessor of the Evangelical truth of the Augsburg 
Confession, provoked at least two Catholic responses. One, which will be mentioned 
only in passing here, was authored by Albert Zenner, and is an apologia for Bellarmine 
of 218 pages. His goal was to show that Dorsche had quoted Thomas out of context and 
even dishonestly (Zenner 1665). The other was written by Thomas Leonardi, OP (d. 1668, 
professor at Leuven, according to Jöcher 1750: ii.2382). His treatise is a ‘Brief, Methodical 
Refutation of Dorsches Entire Work: Where to Dorsche's Theses is Added the Antithesis 
of the Angelic Doctor Thomas Aquinas, and Then is Connected a Catholic Annotation, 
through which those [Arguments] are Answered which the Adversary Quoted in Favor 
of Himself which was appended to his book Angelici doctoris D. Thomae Aquinatis 
sententia de prima hominis institutione (1661a). Leonardi argues that Dorsche was 
cherry-picking quotes from Thomas and thus was handling Thomas ‘callidly, and that 
Dorsche was a dishonest kind of man (Leonardi 1661b: 2). 

Dorsche’s arguments on selected topics were given previously. How did Leonardi 
respond? On the literal sense of Scripture as the only argumentative sense, Leonardi 
agreed that this is the teaching of Thomas, and he said that no Catholic disagrees. So 
Dorsche was ‘lying splendidly when he asserted that Bellarmine taught anything differ- 
ent. Leonardi quoted Bellarmine as saying: ‘It is agreed between us and our adversaries 
that effectual arguments ought to be taken from the literal sense alone’ (Leonardi 1661b: 
5). Dorsche should have been more careful in citing his opponents! 

Leonardi easily found a quotation from Thomas affirming seven sacraments 
(Leonardi 1661b: 64). But Dorsche’s argument here was that Thomas often speaks as 
though there are two sacraments in the most proper sense: baptism and the Eucharist. 
The argument about baptism and the Eucharist from the side of the crucified Christ was 
hard for Leonardi to refute, and he did not quote Thomas here, though he referred to 
Thomass commentary on John 19, lect. 5. Leonardi thinks it is not worth refuting 
Dorsches other points here (Leonardi 1661b: 64). 

On predestination, Leonardi responds to the first thesis, that predestination is an act 
of the divine will, by saying that for Thomas it involves the will, but formally it pertains 
to the divine intellect; it is part of God's foreknowledge. But scholastics have defined it 
either way (of the divine will or intellect), so either is acceptable if explained correctly 
(Leonardi 1661b: 111-12). Dorsches second thesis was that predestination does not hap- 
pen on the basis of foresight of our own good works and merits. Normally Leonardi 
responds with an ‘antithesis of St. Thomas’ and a clear attribution to where the quotation 
from Thomas is found. Here he gives what is apparently his own statement. It is an 
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unattributed ‘antithesis, but not of St. Thomas. He states that Dorsche’s thesis holds true 
only if the discussion is about works done by our own powers alone (Leonardi 1661b: 
112). Here he defends the predestination doctrine of Gabriel Vazquez, Albert Pighius, 
and Thomas Stapleton. Leonardi cannot find a quote from Thomas to refute Dorsche 
here, but concludes concerning his position that election is on the basis of foreseen 
merits: ‘Although this may not be in agreement with the principles of St. Thomas, it is 
not to be dismissed as improbable, much less assigned a more serious censure, as Dorsche 
seems to intend’ (Leonardi 1661b: 113). Here Leonardi essentially concedes victory to 
Dorsche. Dorsches third thesis is that a believer can be certain of his election with an 
ordinate certainty. Similar to the position of the Council of Trent, Leonardi quotes 
Thomas, ST 1a q 23 art 1 ad 4, where certainty of election is a ‘special privilege to some of 
the faithful, but not all. Leonardi claims that the novel term ‘ordinate certainty’ is a secret 
retraction of the previous ‘absolute certainty’ heresy that Lutherans supposedly shared 
with Calvinists. Rather than rejoicing in ecumenical convergence or clarification, 
Leonardi castigates Dorsche for not clearly professing the Catholic doctrine on this 
point (Leonardi 1661b: 113-14). Dorsche’s fourth predestination thesis was that God’s 
absolute will is not the cause—even a negative cause—of reprobation, but that reproba- 
tion is due only to foreseen final impenitence. Here Leonardi objects to what has been 
called the Lutheran ‘broker’ (rationally inconsistent) doctrine of predestination 
(Söderlund 1983). If election to glory happened before merits were foreseen, then repro- 
bation should also happen before demerits are foreseen (Leonardi 1661b: 114). 

As a whole, Leonardi' intention is to prove the dishonesty of his Lutheran ‘adversary’ 
Dorsche, and to exclude the possibility that any Evangelical-Lutheran doctrine could 
possibly be supported from the writings of Thomas. Even where Dorsches doctrine is in 
agreement with his own, he does not rejoice in this common confession, but sees his 
adversary as dishonest. Apparently Leonardi misunderstood Dorsches goal 
(Leonardi 1661b: 129-31). 

Both of the attacks on Dorsche were published after he had already died. It fell to 
another to defend him. Anton Reiser (1628-86) wrote a defence which, at 907 pages, is 
significantly longer than Dorsches work itself (Reiser 1669). According to Reiser, 
Dorsche’s book stands in a tradition going back to Matthias Flacius’ (1520-75) Testium 
Veritatis Catalogus, Johann Gerhard’s Confessio Catholica, and Johann Konrad 
Dannhauer. Catholics had claimed that no one held to Luther's doctrine before him. 
Reiser points out that Lutherans have the consensus of the prophets and apostles for 
their support, but they also have witnesses of their doctrine after the New Testament 
writers and before the Reformation (Reiser 1669: fo. (b)2r-v). Reiser also claims a bit 
more for Dorsches book than Dorsche had claimed. Reiser thinks Dorsche had proved 
that in nearly all of the controversial points between Catholics and Lutherans, Thomas 
was a confessor of the same evangelical truth that was repeated in the Augsburg 
Confession of 1530. In fact, what Dorsche did with Thomas could be done with other 
scholastic doctors: presenting a ‘specimen of orthodoxy from the scholastic doctors’ 
(Reiser 1669: fo. (b)3r). 
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Despite the literary skirmish that it provoked in the 1650s and 1660s, the fact that 
Dorsches work was printed only once indicates a rather lukewarm reception. In com- 
parison, Johann Gerhard's four-volume Confessio Catholica (1634) enjoyed far more 
popularity, judging by its six seventeenth-century printings from 1634 to 1679 (Steiger 
and Fiers 2003: nos 608.1-4, 825, 826, 830, 862, 905). While Dorsche's focus on Thomas 
as a confessor of the Evangelical truth is unique, his treatment of Thomas as a Father of 
the Church is in line with how Lutherans of the seventeenth century understood and 
learned from the pre-Reformation tradition. 


Reception of Thomas among Syncretistic-Irenic Lutherans 


The irenic theology of Georg Calixt (1586-1656), professor of theology at Helmstedt, 
sparked a controversy within Lutheranism in the seventeenth century. Calixt broke 
ranks with the Lutheran Orthodox and strove to overcome the divisions ofthe sixteenth 
century by setting up the ‘consensus of the first five centuries’ as a theological norm 
alongside Scripture and above the sixteenth-century Lutheran confessions. This led to 
decades of struggles among Lutherans regarding Lutheran confessional identity. 
Catholics rejected Calixts ecumenical proposals, but Elector Frederick William of 
Brandenburg (1620-88, the ‘Great Elector), a Reformed Christian ruling over a 
Lutheran territory, utilized Calixt’s theology to undermine Lutheran distinctive doc- 
trines in his lands (Mayes 2017). 

Calixt’s main Lutheran opponent was Abraham Calov. According to Calov, not only 
did Calixt accord the early Church Fathers too much authority, he also praised the scho- 
lastics too much, while neglecting more useful books. Luther especially burned with 
zeal to rid the Church and schools of the scholastics. Even before Luther, many people 
complained about scholastic theology (Calov 1666: 317-21). Against the followers of 
Calixt, Calov exclaims that they will be unable to give an account of themselves to God 
for bringing back the scholastic theology and manner of teaching— not only of ancient 
times but even of modern times—to the Church and schools and for commending it as 
‘contributing the most exquisite knowledge of all arts to theology’ while at the same time 
denigrating the importance of learning Hebrew and Greek (Calov 1666: 321-2). That is, 
Calov was worried about the fascination with scholastic theology that he found in the 
followers of Calixt, such as Conrad Horneius (1590-1649). 

Yet perhaps Calov’s criticism was inaccurate. Calixt, too, spoke of scholastic theology 
with disapprobation. According to Calixt, in the Middle Ages, Lombard's name was held 
in such great esteem that to this day theologians venerate him as master. Calixt has no 
special praise for Aquinas, but he notes his historical significance. The Summa [theolo- 
giae] is viewed as more valuable and worthy of commentary than all others. Yet at the 
time of Aquinas, scholastic theology lacked experience with ‘better literature: The Greek 
and Hebrew languages were scarcely known in the Church, even by name. Calixt's basic 
theme here is that the scholastics were significant previously, but were so no longer. 
Besides not knowing Greek and Hebrew, scholastic theology mixed secular philosophy 
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into holy theology and came up with a multitude of shaky and even absurd statements 
(Calixt 1656: 135-7). Calixt makes clear the deficiencies of scholastic theology: 


Therefore if we rightly evaluate the matter, what is commonly called ‘scholastic’ 
theology is that which draws dogmas only from the Scripture of the Vulgate ver- 
sion and is not even able to arise higher to the sources themselves; or at least it will 
stabilize [dogmas] by the testimony of the fathers, not indeed with the consenting 
[testimony] of them all, but only of some, mostly the Latins, and especially 
Augustine; or if neither Scripture nor the fathers are of help, it takes to itself the 
canons of Gratian and the decretals of the popes, and so frequently builds upon a 
shaky foundation while striving to investigate the tiniest and most obscure matters 
with its own subtlety. (Calixt 1656: 138) 


Yet despite the uselessness of scholastic theology for Christian life and faith, Calixt does 
not say the three centuries in which scholastic theology prevailed should be ignored. 
Ihe reason is especially because some of what they taught does not need to be corrected 
by examining the Greek and Hebrew biblical texts. Also, with their abundance of leisure 
and sharp reasoning, ‘in many matters their mind was successful’ (Calixt 1656: 139). 
They also closely studied the Arabic writers who had been translated into Latin. As for 
Thomas Aquinas, he is simply one schoolman among many (Calixt 1656: 139-41). Thus, 
despite Calov’s worries, Calixt's reception of Thomas was not overly positive. 

Next to Calixt, the most significant theologian in support of Calixt’s ecumenical 
agenda was Conrad Horneius, a professor in Helmstedt alongside Calixt (Mager 1972). 
Horneius’ views on Aquinas are set forth in his Theological Disputations (1643). The 
scholastic theologians, among them Thomas, represented a degeneration of patristic 
theology. Yet despite their errors, they should be known. Thomas and others com- 
mented on Scripture, and Thomas himself (in ST 1a q 32 art 1) had warned against apply- 
ing philosophy to the mysteries of faith. Yet since the time of Thomas and others, 
theology had been particularly bad—a situation which began to be rectified in the six- 
teenth century by the rejection of scholastic theology. Thomas and others gave a bad 
definition of the theological task (in ST 1a q 1 art 8), by setting forth the articles of faith 
and the conclusions drawn from them as the principles of theology. Instead, according 
to Horneius, the task of theology in the first place is to explicate divine revelation itself, 
and thence to investigate and confirm doctrine. When this happens, the articles of faith 
are theological conclusions, and only revelation is the principle of the whole discipline 
(Horneius 1643: 19-25). Likewise, theology is neither a scientia nor a sapientia as those 
terms are used in philosophy (Horneius 1643: 31). 

Yet Horneius also has good things to say about Thomas and scholastic theology in 
general. He approves of Thomas’s distinctions and concepts: for example, the distinction 
between Scripture revealing things principally and per se, or toward something else 
(Horneius 1643: 29-31). And indeed Horneius gives something of a commentary here on 
Thomas’s prolegomena to theology in ST 1a q 1, approving much of what Thomas says 
but feeling free to critique his positions (Horneius 1643: 31-2). Horneius usually calls 
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him ‘St Thomas: He says the scholastic doctors freed Aristotelian philosophy from the 
superstition of pagans and Muslims, and made it suitable for use in the Church 
(Horneius 1643: 52). In the schools (such as his own university of Helmstedt) there are 
disputations about matters that are not relevant for church life, but are still important. 
For such purposes, there is value in studying the scholastics, even though they have 
errors. This kind of study is parallel to reading Jewish literature as an aid to Old 
Testament exegesis (Horneius 1643: 57-8). Moreover, studying scholastic theology is 
useful for knowing church history and historical theology. Also, because many theological 
questions have a scholastic context and origin, a theologian must certainly be aware of 
the scholastic theology that gave rise to the questions (Horneius 1643: 58-9). Finally, 
there is a positive value of scholastic theology. 


Third, finally, it is without doubt and has been more than sufficiently demonstrated 
that, in order both to rightly explain Holy Scripture and examine its dogmas a little 
more accurately and profoundly, as well as to refute errors and heresies, one must 
understand not only the doctrine of Holy Writ and all its chapters and the articles of 
faith accurately, but also what follows from that doctrine [and] what conflicts [with 
it] must be rightly investigated, and the intricate tricks of every kind of heretics 
[taken] from those principles, from which they have been badly constructed, must 
be aptly refuted. Therefore since in this matter, and especially in this latter [task], 
those doctors have diligently sweated, it is right to take from them whatever aid in 
this category they can offer to us. (Horneius 1643: 59) 


In sum, though Horneius is reproached by Calov as giving too much approval to scho- 
lastic theology, his actual approach is essentially the same as that of Gerhard and 
Dorsche. Aquinas and the other scholastics are sometimes a useful aid to theology, but 
much caution is applied. 

A generation later, a Helmstedt professor explicitly affirmed scholastic theology, but in 
so doing still gave cautions about it. Johann Heinrich Posewitz (b. 1631) became professor 
of theology at Helmstedt in 1661 (Kesslin 1856: 26; Jócher 1750: iii.1719). His Theologia 
Scholastica (1666) is an appreciation of certain scholastic theological points, drawn from 
Thomas, Duns Scotus, and their interpreters. The full title is: Scholastic Theology: Which 
Briefly Presents and Accurately Examine Whatever has been Taught Subtlely and 
Usefully by the Ingenious Scholastics Thomas, Scotus, and Their Interpreters, and What 
Has Been Set Forth Excellently by Other Theologians of Great Reputation, But Has been 
Variously Attacked by Many Adversaries. Here he says his goal is to cull from scholastic 
theologies the most useful questions for confirming or illustrating the dogmas of our 
faith. Scholastic theology is despised as a snake hiding in the grass, or as always mixing 
philosophy and theology and committing the error of a 'shift into a different category’ 
(weraßaoıs eis GAAO yévos), or as pursuing idle, curious, thorny, or useless questions— 
which are the common Lutheran reasons for dismissing the medieval scholastic theolo- 
gians. Yes, when treating theological questions, the scholastics used philosophical terms, 
distinctions, and principles. But this does not mean that they always mixed philosophy 
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and theology. Sometimes it is not only useful but even necessary to use philosophical 
principles and distinctions in explaining dogmas of faith. A good example is the dogma 
of the Trinity (Posewitz 1667: fo. br-v). Posewitz cites his Lutheran tradition. Balthasar 
Meisner said philosophy can be used to prove ‘mixed questions, and Johann Gerhard 
said it can be used to illustrate purely theological questions. This and nothing else is what 
the scholastic theologians did. Most did not use principles of reason to confirm dogmas 
of faith but only to illustrate. For proof, Posewitz points to Thomas, ST 1a q 32 artıad 2 
(Posewitz 1667: fo. b2r-v). He grants that sometimes the scholastics misused philosophy 
and attributed to it more than was right. But ‘misuse does not remove the use of a thing; 
and this misuse does not, in any case, characterize scholastic theology. Posewitz intends 
to remove particular errors—which can happen in any discipline—and to show the use 
or usefulness (usus) of scholastic theology (Posewitz 1667: fo. b3r). 

What Posewitz finds most useful about scholastic theology is: (i) Conceptual distinc- 
tions, which can be used to refute "Papist' errors, such as communion in the Eucharist 
under one kind. (ii) The scholastics often solve difficult problems very dexterously. For 
example, how should one deal with God's foreknowledge of Adams sin? Posewitz points 
out that Balthasar Meisner followed the solution of several scholastic authors in this 
question. (iii) The scholastics very often embrace the true, orthodox position and set it 
forth in clear words. For example, Thomas Aquinas affirms Scripture’s perfection and 
perspicuity in ST 1a q 1 art 10 (Posewitz 1667: fo. b3r-[b4]v). 

Posewitz's Lutheran scholasticism is broad and eclectic. Thomas as such is not of 
interest to him, though his respect for Thomas is evident when he defines 'scholastic 
theology’: 


Finally, it is perhaps not inappropriate to distinguish between the theology of the 
scholastics and scholastic theology. The former was set forth by Thomas Aquinas, the 
angelic doctor, Italian, of Naples, of illustrious lineage, born in the year of the Lord 
1220, died in 1274 in the month of July; and by his perpetual adversary John Duns, 
the subtle doctor, Scotch, who flourished in the [14]th century and is said to have 
died in [1308]; and by their interpreters. The latter [scholastic theology] is the kind 
of theology that, by defining excellently and distinguishing accurately the founda- 
tions of faith and what things seem to pertain to them, sets forth both the things and 
the words themselves dexterously, confirms them with the most solid arguments, 
illumines them, and successfully refutes, drives away, and rejects whatever things 
are either set against them by adversaries or otherwise seem to withstand them. The 
former [theology of the scholastics] is criticized by many on account of errors. The 
latter, as such, incurs not even the slightest rebuke in any regard. The former cannot 
be read by everyone because of various errors. Hence Blessed Gerhard [says], ‘Let 
no one approach the reading of the scholastics before he has gained a solid and 
accurate knowledge of purer theology from Holy Writ; otherwise he will fluctuate to 
and fro as a vagabond, blown away by the eddies of various opinions: The latter, 
however, can and ought to be read without any peril of error, committed to memory, 
and converted into sap and blood, so to speak, by every student of theology. This is 
what I now present to you, kind reader. (Posewitz 1667: fo. c v) 
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Posewitz stated clearly his intention to do what so many other Lutherans of the seven- 
teenth century were doing but not admitting—using the terms and distinctions of the 
scholastic theologians in their own theology with discernment. Abraham Calov was 
worried about the openness of Helmstedt theologians to scholastic theology, but so far it 
is difficult to discern any major differences between them and their non-irenic Lutheran 
colleagues. They all reject the theology of the scholastics on the whole, while making 
extensive use of the terms, conceptual distinctions, and methods of arguing handed 
down by the scholastic theologians, Thomas among them. 


LUTHERAN VIEW OF THE DE AUXILIIS 
CONTROVERSY 


Lutheran Background 


The de auxiliis controversy occupied the attention of Catholic theologians from the late 
sixteenth into the eighteenth century, and Lutherans were aware of the debate. How did 
they view it? What side did they take? As Lutherans viewed the de auxiliis controversy 
from the outside, they saw the Calvinist position on predestination being confirmed by 
the strict Thomist arguments, while they themselves felt supported by the Molinists and 
accepted the teaching of God's ‘middle knowledge —not with regard to grace or conver- 
sion, but indeed regarding predestination. Even before the de auxiliis controversy, the 
concerns of both sides—scientia media and praedeterminatio physica—characterized an 
intra-Protestant controversy between Lutherans and Reformed on predestination. 
Therefore when Lutherans saw Calvinists accepting the concept of praedeterminatio 
physica, this seemed another proof that their concept of absolute predestination 
required a capricious God who arbitrarily reprobated the majority of humanity to dam- 
nation for no other reason than for His glory (Leinsle 2010: 323; Sparn 1998: 173-5; 
Gerhard 2007: 226, 'On the Nature of God, $244; cf. Mayes 2011; Sparn 1998: 176). 

Even if the vocabulary of ‘middle knowledge’ was coined by Jesuits in the late sixteenth 
century and adopted by Lutherans no earlier than the seventeenth, Lutherans had said the 
same thing with different words earlier. Article XIX of the Augsburg Confession of 1530 
confesses that God is not the cause of sin (Kolb and Wengert 2000: 52-3). Martin 
Chemnitz 1591 Loci Theologici has a long chapter on “The Cause of Sin and Concerning 
Contingency. Besides Scripture and patristic sources, Chemnitz mentions ‘the scholastics’ 
in passing, and refers his readers to Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae 5, for more 
explanation of God’s non-causative foreknowledge of evil (Chemnitz 2008: 321-91, esp. 
371-3). The 1577 Formula of Concord, article XI on ‘Election; speaks of divine praescientia 
of future events (specifically the evil will of the devil and humans), which God foreknows 
but does not cause (Kolb and Wengert 2000: 642, FC SD XI 6-7). The Formula of Concord, 
moreover, teaches that only by faith in Christ can a human being be saved, yet not all are 
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saved. God’s election is a cause of faith, yet God does not predestine anyone to damnation. 
This position on predestination has been called ‘broken; that is, not logically consistent. 
The Formula of Concord intentionally left the doctrine in tension, believing that this most 
faithfully reflects the position of Holy Scripture on this mystery and avoids impious doc- 
trines (Söderlund 1983: 13, 175). Yet soon after the Formula of Concord, Lutherans changed 
their teaching on predestination to something more logically consistent. Now God's elect- 
ing or reprobating would be based on His foresight of whether, when a person encounters 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, he will believe it and trust in God’s mercy. From this ‘seeing 
faith’ (ex intuitu fidei) or the lack thereof, God elected or reprobated individuals from eter- 
nity. This view was already set forth by Jakob Andreae (1528-90), a father of the Formula of 
Concord, in his colloquy with Theodore Beza (1519-1605) at Montbéliard in 1586 (Andreae 
and Beza 2017: 594-5; 1587: 517-18). This new Lutheran teaching on predestination was 
directed not just against Calvinism but also against the aberrant teaching of Samuel Huber 
(c.1547-1624), who taught a universal election to salvation that could be changed in time if 
people rejected God's grace and fell into unbelief (Söderlund 1983: 49; Gerhard 2013: 
240-43, ‘On Election and Reprobation, $$ 201-6). Hubers view was a novelty, and 
Lutherans rejected it as such (cf. Aegidius Hunnius, as cited by Gerhard 2017: 219: 1620: 
265). Thus, when Lutherans accepted scientia media, it was not a change in their doctrine, 
but a useful explanation from the standpoint of God’s omniscience that made their 
doctrine of predestination more plausible. While Lutherans were not trying to defend 
human freedom in matters of salvation, they were, like the Molinists, trying to avoid a 
doctrine of predestination that would make God the cause of sin and damnation. 


Balthasar Meisner, Philosophia sobria 


Even after the de auxiliis controversy had been raging for a while, it required some time 
before Lutherans took special notice of it. Balthasar Meisner’s scholastic, closely argued 
Philosophia Sobria (1611; 1615; 1623) does not mention ‘middle knowledge, though the 
basic ideas are there (cf. Sparn 1998: 174). Divine foreknowledge does not take away 
human freedom. God knows what would happen under different circumstances 
(Meisner 1611: [i.]758-61). The will of God is double with regard to objects: antecedent and 
consequent. Meisner applies this to God's will to save, which is universal antecedently 
(before consideration of temporal events), but is particular consequently (taking into 
consideration temporal events, such as human rejection of Christ's Gospel). The 
‘scholastics’ called this ‘first and second will. Meisner sees this scholastic distinction as 
useful for reconciling passages of Scripture such as 1 Tim. 2:4, 2 Pet. 3:9, and Ezek. 33:11 
on one hand, and Prov. 2:25 with Rom. 9:18 on the other. The Calvinists rejected this dis- 
tinction (Meisner 1611: [i.]772-6). Meisner is aware of Suárez Disputationes metaphysi- 
cae, but does not quote him regarding middle knowledge (Meisner 1611: [i.]776-7; 1623; 
70), and does not interact with him very much. Most of his argument against Catholic 
doctrine is directed toward Bellarmine. He delves into scholastic discussions and makes 
distinctions in support of biblical theology. Yet at this time there is no discussion of mid- 
dle knowledge, and no awareness of or concern for the de auxiliis controversy. 
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Johann Hülsemann, De auxiliis gratiae 


The best Lutheran analysis of the de auxiliis controversy came from the pen of Johann 
Hülsemann (1602-61), professor of theology in Wittenberg from 1629 and in Leipzig 
from 1646, and church superintendent of Leipzig from 1657 (Walch 1733: i.276; 
Beyreuther 1972). Hülsemann, who is remembered as an opponent of the irenic- 
syncretistic agenda of Georg Calixt, also knew medieval and contemporary Catholic 
scholastic theology, and was well suited to analyse the discussion on ‘aids of grace’ 
His book is titled Scholastic Diatribe on What are Called the ‘Aids of Grace’, Set Forth 
in Solemn Disputations at the University of Wittenberg (1638). The 1655 Leipzig edi- 
tion adds the subtitle: Opposed to the Errors of the Papists, Calvinists, and Especially 
the Arminians (1655). It was printed in parts in 1638, and then as a whole in 1652 and 
1655. The number of reprints indicates that it addressed a topic that interested 
Lutherans. The book consists of three disputations. The first two deal mostly with 
Arminian and Calvinist doctrine, and are titled ‘On the Unowed and Universal Grace 
of Conversion. The last disputation deals especially with the Catholic controversy on 
‘aids of grace, and is titled ‘On the Application of Unowed Divine Grace to 
Conversion. 

In his dedication letter, Hülsemann repeats common Lutheran anti-scholastic 
themes. Luther cast down the scholastic theology that prevailed in the previous century, 
and restored the suitable principles for proving matters of faith. Luther especially 
objected to Aristotle’s Ethics and wanted only his instrumental disciplines to be retained, 
which serve method and aid instruction. Hülsemann treats Thomas as one among many 
quarrelsome scholastic voices. The scholastic quarrel continues, now in a dispute con- 
cerning the concursus of grace and free choice between Francisco Zumel (c.15 40-1607) 
and Luis de Molina (1535-1600). ‘Papists’ are attacking each other; so are Calvinists and 
Arminians in Calvinist schools (Hülsemann 1638: fo. I2r- [I4]r). Despite Hülsemann's 
proficiency and use of scholastic terms and distinctions, in distinction from himself and 
his fellow Lutherans, both Calvinists and Catholics are counted as ‘scholastics. All their 
pulpits are now shouting about ‘aids of grace, or the manner of divine working with sec- 
ondary causes. It appears to Hülsemann that in his time most Catholics had yielded to 
Calvins camp on issues of conversion and predestination (Hülsemann 1655: 165-66, 
preface to disp. 3). 

In disputation 2, he argues that God's will to save and His gift of grace through the 
proclaimed Gospel is universal, even though this does not end in universal salvation. 
Here he opposes both Jesuits and Calvinists, though here he cites Diego Álvarez, OP 
(1611, disp. 72), as a Jesuit testimony: 


From this it does not follow that some grace is given which from the intention of 
God and by its own nature is ineffectual, as the Jesuits and Calvinists suppose when 
they divide ‘sufficient aid’ as an adequate category into ‘effectual’ and ‘ineffectual’ 
(Álvarez, De auxiliis, disp. 72; the Leiden professors, Censura Confess. Remonstr., o. 
17, $3). It is not so, I say: neither from God's intention—since its counsel was the 
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same in species which the publicans followed and the Pharisees despised (Luke 
7:29-30), and the same oxen and fatted cattle were being killed for the faithful and 
the hypocrites (Matt. 22:[4]) —nor on the part of the Word—for the seed is the same 
in species that falls along the path and into good ground (Matt. 13:[3-8]). 
(Hülsemann 1655: 163-4) 


Then in what follows, Hülsemann intends to demonstrate that the particularity of grace's 
effect in individuals is also not due to the nature of grace. 

In the third disputation, he intends to speak, not on God’s working in human beings 
through the Sacraments, but on the ‘first grace’ that produces conversion through the 
preaching of the Word (Hülsemann 1655: 166). The disputation is organized around 
several questions, such as: Is the Word of God only intellectual information or also a 
power? Does the Word bring about intellectual assent irresistibly, or does the hearer 
have the ability either to assent or not? Does the Word bring about assent only when 
there is an intrinsic congruity with the hearer’s natural appetite? If not, then does it 
happen through a congruity on account of divine predestination, so thatthe Word will 
convert only the elect? Finally, ‘Does the salutary effect of the Word depend on natural 
[physica] predetermination of the human will so that assent would follow irresistibly’ 
(Hülsemann 1655: 173)? This seems to be the heart of the issue. Hülsemann argues that 
neither the illumination of the intellect nor the reformation of the will is given irresist- 
ibly. Rather, grace is given through the Word to hearers, and it makes it possible for 
them not to resist deliberately [morose] (Hülsemann 1655: 326). When we recall Luther’s 
famous work on the Bondage of the Will, Hülsemann seems to defend Erasmus’ position 
more than Luther’s! 

How does this fit into the de auxiliis debate? According to Hiilsemann, nearly all the 
‘Papists’ teach just as the Calvinists do, but they disagree on the ‘subject-to-which and 
the formal principle of efficacy’ [in subjecto &, & principio formali efficaciae]. Some 
‘Papists’ (Becanus, Valentia, Lessius, Molina, Masoarenas, and others) place the infalli- 
bility of conversion in the free cooperation of choice with effectual grace [gratiá efficaci). 
With regard to the ‘subject-to-which; they say that the efficacy of grace is given not only 
to the elect, but also to those who believe temporarily. ‘And in this, indeed, they think 
rightly; Hülsemann says (1655: 302). The other group assigns the efficacy of grace only to 
the elect, but they differ among themselves on the formal principle of grace. Some place 
it in the ‘natural [physica] predetermination of the human will toward pious acts? 
(Here God either predetermines both good and evil works, the position of Bannes, or 
only good works, the position of Zumel.) Others place it ‘in moral predetermination. 
Others place it ‘in congruity which is either connatural with the temperament of the 
human being, or which is through the dispensation of God who predestines! After 
reviewing the many different positions (Hülsemann 1655: 302-6), Hülsemann gives his 
judgement: 


From all of these (which did not deserve to be reported, except just for the specula- 
tive knowledge of the terms) it is evident what is the opinion both of the Calvinists 
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and of the modern Scholastics, Thomists, chiefly on the manner of effectual grace; 
namely, both agree on this: that the first cause, God, flows, according to the manner 
of a formal-principle-which [per modum principii formalis Quod] into all the sec- 
ondary causes, both regarding the specification of all acts and regarding the exercise or 
execution of the specific intention of creatures, with no difference of naming, whether 
evil acts are being discussed or good. (Hülsemann 1655: 306) 


This is what Suarez calls the very heresy of Calvin (Hülsemann 1655: 307). Hülsemann 
explains that the Dominicans do not want God to flow into evil actions by any other 
working than that by which He flows into good actions. And for this they rely on Thomas 
Aquinas. “Therefore this natural [physica] predetermination of all actions is asserted 
today not by the Thomists alone, but also by the majority of scholastics, and the great- 
ness of Thomas Aquinas’ supposed authority on this point is illustrated by Alvarez with 
many praises by Roman popes’ (Hülsemann 1655: 308). 

Hiilsemann is quite aware of the de auxiliis debate. He argues against both the 
Thomistic position (which he links with Calvinism) and the Molinist-Jesuit position 
(which he links with Arminianism). Namely, he argues against every position that 
would make God the cause of sin. Freedom is left to human beings to resist God’s grace. 
On the other hand, the power to be converted and saved comes not from a created 
human ability, but from the power of God in the preached Word of the Gospel. 
Hülsemann thus tries to maintain God’s full responsibility for salvation, and full human 
responsibility for sin, in a way that differs from either side of the de auxiliis debate. He is 
aware of the teaching of Thomas and Thomists but does not follow them or approve of 
them. 


The View from the Eighteenth Century 


When Johann Georg Walch (1693-1775) told the history of the de auxiliis controversy 
in 1733, he viewed Thomas Aquinas in a positive light. From a Lutheran point of view, 
looking from the 1730s back at the previous century, the de auxiliis controversy was 
fraught with error on both sides. The Jesuits approached Pelagianism, while the 
Dominicans fell upon predestination and agreed in the main with the Jansenists. The 
latter claimed a praemotio physica [‘natural pre-motion] in order to avoid seeming to 
teach irresistible grace with Jansenius (Walch 1734: ii.970-71). The roots of the contro- 
versy can be traced to the semi-Pelagianism of John Cassian and its propagation 
through the Benedictine order. Peter Lombard set the record straight on how free 
choice is constrained in fallen humankind before grace, but commentators on the 
Sentences usually refuted Lombard on free choice. But then arose Thomas Aquinas, 
whom Walch describes as a confessor of the truth. Thomas adhered to Augustine and 
opposed Pelagianism, as Johann Georg Dorsche demonstrated. Yet this ‘famous scho- 
lastic was opposed on this point, as in many others, by John Duns Scotus. Some scho- 
lastics fought Pelagianism, such as Thomas Bradwardine, Gregory of Rimini, William 
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of Ockham, and Robert Holcot. But despite them, most approved of Scotus’ doctrine, 
and scholastic theology was so darkened by following Pelagian propositions that 
Luther had to spend most of his energy on this point, bringing the darkened truth back 
to light, which he did especially against Erasmus in The Bondage of the Will (Walch 1733: 
1.266-8). 

Looking specifically at the de auxiliis controversy, Walch emphasizes the error of the 
Jesuits, who, he says, defended Pelagianism. Lutheran theologians, he says, teach that in 
conversion, God's grace is a gratia operans that alone does everything; human powers 
contribute nothing. But in sanctification (which follows conversion), God’s grace is a 
gratia cooperans that cooperates with human effort. Because of these two different 
situations—before and after conversion—the word auxilium [‘aid’] must be used very 
carefully. If one is speaking about conversion, the word auxilium is completely out of 
place; but if the discussion is about sanctifying grace, then auxilium gratiae could mean 
the same as gratia cooperans (Walch 1733: 1:269). 

As for ‘middle knowledge, it is biblical, according to Walch, who points to 1 Sam. 
23:11ff. and Matt. 11:21 as evidence. Therefore the Jesuits cannot claim to have invented 
this doctrine, even if they coined the term scientia media. But how should this doctrine 
be used? This is where the Jesuits erred greatly. They used the truth of God's middle 
knowledge to defend their Pelagianism, arguing that it stands in one’s own will to 
convert oneself. This is the central point of the controversy (Walch 1733: i.270-71). For 
Walch, it is obvious that the Jesuits departed from Thomas and embraced Pelagianism 
(1733: 1.274). 

Although Walch has a decidedly negative view of the machinations of the Jesuits in 
the controversy, he does not side with the Dominicans either. The latter fell into the false 
path of predestination and agreed with the Jansenists in the main points, though they 
wanted to appear as though they did not (Walch 1733: i.271-74). By embracing particu- 
lar, irresistible grace and absolute predestination, they agreed with Augustine, Thomas, 
the Jansenists, and the Calvinists (Walch 1757: i.954). 

Walchs views on the controversy were shared by his father-in-law, Johann Franz 
Buddeus (1667-1729), professor of theology at Jena. Buddeus approves of middle 
knowledge. God knows not only all actual things (scientia visionis), but also all possible 
things (scientia naturalis seu necessaria) as well as all future contingents (scientia de 
futuro conditionato or media). Middle knowledge rests on biblical testimonies such as 1 
Sam. 23:11 and Matt. 11:21. But the Jesuits misused this true teaching to defend their 
errors on the freedom of the human will in spiritual matters. This explains why many 
Lutherans seemed to disapprove of middle knowledge, while others approved of it 
(Buddeus 1723: 291-9). 

In sum, regarding the de auxiliis controversy, Lutherans approved of middle 
knowledge but saw its use in support of free choice in salvation as a revival of 
Pelagianism. On the other hand, they uniformly rejected the notion of absolute double 
predestination and irresistible grace, seeing natural predetermination as simply a new 
way ofexpressing an old, bad Calvinist doctrine. 
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LUTHERAN RECEPTIONS OF THOMAS 
AS PHILOSOPHER 


The Return of Metaphysics 


Early in the Reformation, Luther and Melanchthon rejected Aristotelian metaphysics, 
physics, psychology, and ethics; but in time Melanchthon, with Luther's approval, 
reintroduced large parts of Aristotelian philosophy to the curriculum at Wittenberg. 
Metaphysics, however, were left out. The same neglect of metaphysics can be seen 
generally at central European universities and academies throughout the sixteenth 
century, indicating that the omission of metaphysics from the curriculum may not 
have been a specifically Protestant move. Finally, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
philosophers at Protestant universities began to lecture and write about metaphysics, 
always from an Aristotelian perspective. Cornelius Martini (1568-1628) of Helmstedt is 
remembered as the pioneer, with his Metaphysica commentatio (1605), a series of 
lectures delivered at Helmstedt earlier. Martini interacted with and adopted much of 
the philosophy of the Paduan Aristotelians, while knowing of the work of Iberian 
neo-scholastics—such as Pedro da Fonseca (1528-99), Benedict Pereira (c.1535-1610), 
and Francisco Suárez—and agreeing with their philosophy where he found it applicable. 
The prefaces to the Protestant books of metaphysics show that the motivations for this 
new field of study were both philosophical and theological. Metaphysics was seen as 
the basis of epistemology. Also, in order to debate with their theological opponents, 
they needed familiarity with the whole philosophical terminology. Those who 
embraced metaphysics were not rejecting humanism, nor did this indicate an abrupt 
discontinuity with the reformation or the adoption of Spanish scholasticism, though 
late seventeenth-century Pietists made this accusation (Salatowsky 2017: 261-4; Sparn 
2001: 479, 487, 557-62; Freedman 1993: 216; Scharlemann 1964: 13-18; Schwóbel 
2016: 327). Most seventeenth-century Lutherans saw no problem with Aristotelian 
metaphysics, despite Melanchthon deletion thereof from his curriculum. Only rarely 
does one find Lutherans rejecting metaphysics as an apostasy to scholastic barbarism 
and as an unevangelical dependence on the Jesuit Suárez. One such accusation was 
made by Thomas Rhaedus (1585-1624) of Rostock. Similar to Rhaedus, the English 
Puritan William Ames (1576-1633) attacked ‘metaphysical theology, being motivated 
by theological Puritanism and philosophical Ramism. Against him Kaspar Ebel 
(c.1595-1664), professor of logic and metaphysics at Marburg and Giessen, defended 
the philosophical discipline of metaphysics in 1640 (Sparn 2001: 536, 540-41, 552-3, 
567-8; Ebel 1640). 

In teaching metaphysics, Iberian philosophers (many ofthem also commentators on 
Thomas) were gladly studied by Lutherans. For example, one ofthe main philosophical 
influences on Jakob Martini was Suarez’ Disputationes metaphysicae, whose presentation 
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Martini follows while also criticizing it at points (J. Martini 1611; Sparn 2001: 505). The 
same use of Suarez and occasional critique of him can be seen in Helmstedt philosopher 
Henning Arnisaeus (c.1575-1636) (Sparn 2001: 562-3). Suarez’ work was popular 
(17 editions between 1597 and 1636) owing in part to its good organization (in contrast to 
commentaries on Aristotle) and its thoroughness (in contrast to Thomas's De ente et 
essentia) (Doyle 2010: 7). Thus, it was an eclectic, modified kind of Thomistic metaphysics 
(McGinn 2014: 155-6) that was influential on Lutherans in the sixteenth century (or at 
least was found to be useful by them). Lutheran philosophers worked creatively and 
critically in conversation with their contemporaries, but did not polemically reject 
neo-scholastic metaphysics. 


How to Study Philosophy as a Lutheran 


Philosophy in the sixteenth century and the first half of the seventeenth cannot simply 
be described as ‘Aristotelian’ While Aristotle's writings and commentaries were fre- 
quently used throughout central Europe to teach a wide number of philosophical topics, 
the actual content of what was taught varied greatly. Aristotle proved to be a rather mal- 
leable authority for philosophy (Freedman 1993). 

Lutheran academic philosophy went through three phases. First, from 1600 to 1630 
there was lively philosophical work. During this period Lutherans rejected Ramist 
philosophy or reduced it to a didactic aid (e.g. dichotomistic tables or schemata). They 
also added the study of metaphysics. They taught a new, strictly real epistemology: 
gnostology (the doctrine of perception) and noology (the doctrine of knowledge). The 
second period, from 1629 to 1660, was marked by the ravages of the Thirty Years War. 
Philosophical publications were mostly limited to pedagogical aids, including alpha- 
betical lexicons. There was little new research, but the previously received teaching was 
handed down in three distinct philosophical traditions: that of Wittenberg and 
Giessen, that of Helmstedt and Jena, and that of Altdorf. In the third period, from 1660 
to 1690, Lutheran academic philosophy was in distress on three sides. First, a new 
natural philosophy felt itself to be emancipated from Aristotle’s authority. Second, new 
philosophies (Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza) attacked the academic philosophies. Third, 
the interests of academic philosophers themselves shifted. The interest in polyhistory 
led to an eclectic independence from all philosophical traditions. Philosophy was in 
the process of adaptation to contemporary interests, in such a way that only theologians 
argued for its prior function as introductory to theology. Finally, it was criticized by 
eclectic philosophers and pietistic theologians. Most seventeenth-century Lutheran 
academic philosophers affirmed some kind of connection between theology and 
philosophy, while abandoning the attempt to create an overarching theory of their 
relation. They emphasized logic as a theory of proof in all applicable real disciplines 
(Sparn 2001: 475-6, 479). 

As a 21-year-old master of arts at Jena, Johann Gerhard lectured once on metaphysics, 
and his manuscript has been preserved. Gerhard stands at the beginning of the process 
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in which Lutherans received and developed Aristotelian metaphysics. One of Gerhard’s 
sources is Cornelius Martini, but Jesuits are his main interlocutors: Fonseca, Pereira, 
and Suärez. He also interacts with Giacomo Zabarella (1537-89), Julius Caesar Scaliger 
(1484-1558), and the medieval commentator Averroes (1126-98). On at least one occa- 
sion he references Thomas Aquinas, or at least uses a Thomistic idea; but Thomas does 
not feature prominently as a source for his philosophy (Salatowsky 2017: 268-77). 
Instead, Gerhard deals with the leading Aristotelian philosophers of his day, many of 
whom were also commentators on Thomas. 

When Gerhard set forth a method for theological study at Jena in 1617, he included 
philosophy as a pre-theological field of study. Aristotelian philosophy is what he recom- 
mends to his students, not just because his opponents use and misuse this philosophy, 
but also because it is ‘a more complete way of philosophizing’ than any other. Yet he does 
not disapprove of studying a little Ramism for the sake of comparison. The philosophers 
to read are Aristotle himself, Jacopo Zabarella, and Julius Caesar Scaliger (Gerhard 2017 
178; 1620: 136-7). 

Abraham Calov, writing in 1666, found all areas of philosophy, including metaphys- 
ics, to be important fields of study for theologians. For him, metaphysics are ontology, 
and are distinct from gnostology and noology (cf. Sparn 2001: 487-93). Metaphysics 
deal with general conclusions drawn from first principles with regard to ‘being’ as such. 
It is very useful for students of theology in many ways, particularly for understanding 
and deciding ‘mixed questions. Calov recommends reading Lutheran philosophers and 
theologians who wrote on metaphysics. After that, one may advance to reading 
Aristotle's metaphysics and his interpreters, especially Fonseca, as well as Suárez and 
Pedro Hurtado de Mendoza (1578-1651). Calvinist metaphysics, on the other hand, 
should be avoided, except to criticize them (Calov 1666: ii.103-106). Whatever contribu- 
tion Aquinas made to philosophy in the seventeenth century, Calov does not name him 
asan author who would help a student learn philosophy. 

While nearly all Orthodox Lutherans were certainly Aristotelian in one way or other, 
and a new interest in metaphysics arose in the late sixteenth century and grew in 
strength in the seventeenth, what does this have to do with Aquinas? Were Lutherans 
turning to Thomas or did they have other sources? While it must not be denied that 
some Lutherans were reading Thomas as a source of philosophy, their main sources 
were more recent, or came from Aristotle himself. In fact, it does not appear that 
Thomass philosophical writings were much used by Lutheran philosophers, though 
there were significant exceptions. The Wittenberg philosopher Jakob Martini used 
Thomas along with Fonseca and Suárez when he discussed metaphysics, in particular 
on the determination of ‘being’ (Sparn 2001: 504; J. Martini 1604). Later, Johannes Scharf 
(1595-1660) at Wittenberg interacted with Catholic metaphysicians going back to 
Thomas (Scharf 1624; Sparn 2001: 509-10). Michael Wolf (1584-1623) of Jena published 
Thomas's De ente et essentia under the title Thomas Aquinas’ Golden Booklet on Being 
and Essence (Aquinas 1618). The book is aimed at philosophy students and includes mar- 
ginal notes by the editor. 
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A notable exception to the Lutheran neglect of Thomass philosophy is seen in the 
Giessen philosopher Kaspar Ebel. Ebel was not an innovative philosopher or theolo- 
gian. Rather, he devoted his career to teaching and developing scholastic and late scho- 
lastic Aristotelianism. Part of this effort involved intensive study of Thomas's world of 
thought, which Ebel explained through commenting on De ente et essentia, a commen- 
tary which he wrote in 1620 and revised in 1633. The text was first published posthu- 
mously. Most of all, however, Ebel studied the thought of Italian and Spanish late 
scholastics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Ebel 1677; Schüling 1971: 12-13; 
Sparn 2001: 536, 540). 

In the generation following Ebel, Kilian Rudrauf (1627-90) presided over a philo- 
sophical disputation at Giessen on Thomas's ST 1a qq 16, 17, 5, 6, and 48, on ‘true, false, 
good, and evil: The printed text is 24 pages long (Rudrauf and Schwarzenau 1667). Yet 
philosophical treatments of texts by Thomas were by no means common among 
Lutherans. The examples mentioned above are exceptions. 

In sum, it would not be difficult to find Lutheran philosophers referring to and 
approving or rejecting philosophical tenets of Thomas. In a handful of cases, Lutherans 
published commentaries on philosophical texts of Thomas. But for the most part, the 
philosophers that seventeenth century Lutherans found most helpful were Italian 
Aristotelians (such as Jacopo Zabarella) and Iberian neo-scholastics (such as Francisco 
Suarez), among others (such as Julius Caesar Scaliger). That is to say, whatever philo- 
sophical reception of Aquinas there was among Lutherans, it was mostly mediated 
through sixteenth- and seventeenth-century commentators. 


RESULTS 


Academic German Lutherans of the seventeenth century cultivated the Latin lan- 
guage and made full use of the theology and philosophy that had been passed down to 
them, in which Thomas Aquinas was a significant voice among other medieval school- 
men. Lutherans did not, however, view Thomas as a sure guide to anything. His writ- 
ings were not authoritative for them, even though many of them valued his thought. 
By and large, he was not of great interest to Lutherans, with some notable exceptions, 
such as Johann Georg Dorsche. Even among irenic-syncretistic Lutherans, the basic 
attitude to scholastic theology (and Thomas) remained the same: caution, some use- 
fulness (especially for polemics), with notable exceptions, such as Johann Heinrich 
Posewitz. This is not to deny the many points of similarity between Thomas and sev- 
enteenth-century Lutherans. The similarities and points of theological and philo- 
sophical agreement were many, though it is difficult to state that these similarities 
indicate a specific influence of Thomas on Lutherans. Many Lutheran theologians dis- 
couraged their students from reading Thomas, and it is always possible that both 
Thomas and seventeenth-century Lutherans came to the same points of agreement 
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independently, being influenced perhaps by their reading of the Bible and St 
Augustine. On the de auxiliis controversy, Lutherans accepted the new vocabulary of 
the Molinist side (middle knowledge) and rejected the new vocabulary of the 
Dominican side (natural predetermination). Nevertheless, they did not find either 
side suitable. To them, the former were Pelagians and the latter were Calvinists. Broad 
philosophical similarities between Thomas and seventeenth-century Lutherans could 
be demonstrated, but sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Aristotelian philosophers 
were far more influential. 

In consideration of the sources that have been consulted, it is best to avoid the idea of 
any seventeenth-century Lutheran “Thomism’ (cf. Wundt 1939: 11-12). Lutheran atti- 
tudes in this century may even call into question the idea that for Lutherans Thomas 
was the best scholastic, either in terms oftheology or of philosophy (cf. Schwöbel 2016: 
328). There simply are too many explicit rejections of Thomas in their writings, and so 
many different varieties of Aristotelianism in the seventeenth century. Rather, 
Lutherans happily and freely appropriated medieval scholastic theology and philoso- 
phy from Thomas and many others. Even though Thomas was not central to Lutherans, 
it remains true that scholasticism and Reformation, Counter-Reformation and 
Lutheran Orthodoxy shared the same theological history and foundation—of which 
Thomas was such an important part—a foundation of questioning and wrestling for 
the truth (Zeller 1975: 532). 
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MATTHEW T. GAETANO 


BEGINNING in the late sixteenth century and continuing long after the end ofthe seven- 
teenth, the de auxiliis controversy raised fundamental questions about the relationship 
of God's knowledge and will, His causality of human sin and damnation, and the way in 
which human beings freely respond to God's grace or aid (auxilium). Because this 
debate was especially heated between the Dominicans and the Jesuits, two orders whose 
theological instruction centred on the works of Thomas Aquinas, Aquinas’ authority 
was also at issue (De Franceschi 2018: 15-21). Both sides mined Aquinas' works to show 
his support for their view or at least his disagreement with the view of their opponents. 
The fundamental role of Aquinas in this controversy is difficult to overstate and impos- 
sible to describe in its immense detail. Yet the most remarkable feature of the reception 
of Aquinas in this context is arguably the fact that key terms in this debate— physical 
predetermination, middle knowledge, and the distinction of efficacious and sufficient 
grace—do not appear in Aquinas corpus. These late sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
theologians thus had to explain the need for new theological terminology in a period 
where being called an innovator (novator) was still generally an unwelcome epithet. 


Physical Predetermination and Aquinas 


To understand the reception of Thomas Aquinas in the de auxiliis controversy, there is 
perhaps no better place to start than with the debates about Aquinas teaching in front of 
Pope Paul V (d. 1621) at the beginning of 1606. Paul V succeeded Leo XI (d. 1605), who 
died after reigning for only 27 days. The College of Cardinals chose Leo after all those 
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participating in the conclave made an oath to end the Congregatio de auxiliis if elected to 
the papacy (Matava 2016: 31-4). This Congregatio was begun by Leo's immediate prede- 
cessor, Clement VIII (d. 1605), who intervened in the debates about God’s auxilium, pre- 
destination, and free choice which divided Catholic theologians. Theologians in the 
Dominican order, many of whom defended the basic outlook of Domingo Bänez (d. 
1604), lobbed accusations of semi-Pelagianism against those in the Jesuit order. The 
Jesuits who rallied around the teachings of their confrére, Luis de Molina (d. 1600), 
denounced the Dominicans as Calvinists. These controversies on the Iberian 
Peninsula—Bänez held the cátedra de prima of theology at the university of Salamanca, 
and Molina taught at Coimbra and Evora—were paralleled in the Low Countries, with 
intense debates about predestination, grace, and free choice between Jesuits like 
Leonardus Lessius (d. 1623) and some of the ‘Augustinian’ heirs of Michael Baius (d. 
1589) at the university of Louvain. With fisticuffs in Flemish streets and two important 
orders in Spain denouncing one another to the Inquisition, Pope Clement VIII—after a 
number of other papal interventions—created the commission, the Congregatio de aux- 
iliis, in November 1597. Molinas Concordia was nearly censured, but, on the basis of 
counsel from some theologians and political leaders, Clement hesitated. The Jesuit 
Cardinal Robert Bellarmine (d. 1621) suggested an ecumenical council for resolving the 
matter, but a major participant in the Congregatio, the Jesuit Gregorio de Valencia (d. 
1603), proposed that the debates be held in front of the pope, which happened between 
1602 and 1606 (Vansteenberghe 1929: 2157-66). 

After years of debate—over 40 public disputations—in front of the popes, on 15 
February 1606 the Dominicans and Jesuits took up the question of whether the teachings 
of Báñez and those who claimed the Thomistic mantle could be found in the works of 
Aquinas. Fernando dela Bastida (or Vastida) (d. 1637), the Jesuit defender of Molina from 
charges of heresy before the pope, described himself as also ‘vindicating the Angelic 
Doctor, Saint Thomas, from this opinion, which the gravest doctors do not hesitate to 
assign to Calvin’ (Meyer 1705: 677). Bastida made clear that the debate between the Jesuits 
and the Dominicans was certainly not over whether Aquinas had authority. Like many of 
his Jesuit brothers, he saw Aquinas as ‘the prince ofall theology and the foremost column of 
Catholic doctrine: Though Bastida referred to the Dominican defenders of the doctrine 
of physical predetermination as Thomists, even if qualified by ‘recent’ (Meyer 1705: 
678)—an approach frequently seen in Jesuit theologians throughout this period (Suárez 
1857a: 552, 568-9; 1858a: 631; 1858b: 125; Arriaga 1669: 177, 187, 195; Annat 1662: 765-8; 
Cessario 2014: 299)—he saw the teachings ofthe recent Thomists as 'repugnant to Sacred 
Scripture and the sacred councils’ (Meyer 1705: 676-7). This teaching, in Bastidas view, 
retained the sufficiency of grace and the liberty of human choice ‘in name only’ and made 
God the ‘author of sin. To ascribe this ‘harsh’ view to Aquinas was tantamount to calumny. 
Earlier in the debates about physical predetermination, Bastida stated that the recent 
Thomists were claiming Aquinas to ‘prop up’ their troublesome opinion, which was 
actually ‘born in Spain’ some time during the past few decades. 

Bastida pointed out that the debate was not about God’s conservation and immediate 
concurrence with all creaturely actions and effects but about the character of this 
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concurrence. He argued that ‘the old Thomists’ like Jean Capreolus (d. 1444), Konrad 
Köllin (d. 1536), and Cajetan (d. 1534) held that only a concomitant motion and applica- 
tion rather than a ‘prior motion (praevia motio) is required (Meyer 1705: 678). Bastida 
described the “Thomists of this time’ as endorsing not only this premotion but thinking 
of it as a ‘prior entity’ produced by God by which the secondary cause is ‘premoved and 
applied to acting (ad agendum): While Bastida believed there to be a legitimate debate 
about Aquinas’ view of whether God's application of secondary causes is concomitant or 
prior, he saw premotion as ‘smoke’ which made it difficult for some to “intuit clearly the 
mind of Saint Thomas. For Bastida, the hinge of the controversy was not premotion but 
predetermination—that is, whether divine premotion ‘has the force of physically prede- 
termining [secondary causes] to the act to which it moves them so that it neither can be 
resisted nor can it be conjoined with the absence of an action for any reason’ (Meyer 1705: 
679). The issue of predetermination and its supposed irresistibility—especially as it con- 
cerns acts of the will, particularly sinful acts—was Bastida’s central concern with the 
teaching of the Dominicans. 

Bastida argued that the view of physical predetermination held by ‘modern Thomists’ 
avoided Aquinas’ clear statements about the will’s self-determination and God's preser- 
vation of the will’s liberty by making a distinction between a predetermination that 
moves necessarily and another that moves freely. Bastida saw ‘violence’ being done to 
Aquinas’ words and believed that a double standard was being employed in the debate. 
He argued that, if the Jesuits treated Aquinas’ words as the modern Thomists did, they 
would be considered contemptible and temerarious. Indeed, the power of Aquinas’ 
teaching would be undermined if any Thomist had the power to make distinctions that 
circumvented the force of Aquinas’ words (Meyer 1705: 680-81). The conclusion of his 
presentation on 15 February 1606 listed multiple passages from Aquinas and Báñez to 
show the evident contradictions between them (Meyer 1705: 684-5). 

The main figure throughout the Congregatio de auxiliis for the Dominicans, Tomas de 
Lemos (d. 1629), told a very different story. Lemos argued that Aquinas ‘deduces the lib- 
erty of man’ from the same principle that ‘the Fathers of the Society’ perceived as its 
destruction—that is, the efficacy of the divine will (Lemos 1702: 1279-80). Lemos pointed 
to ST 1.19.8, an article frequently cited by Dominican Thomists throughout the period 
(Beltran de Heredia 1968: 303, 306; Poinsot 1643: 181; Gonet 1875a: 404; Massoulié 1692: 
229, 335). This article was a source for Lemos’ view of the divine will as perfectly effica- 
cious not only in bringing about what God wills but in bringing it about in accordance 
with the mode, whether necessary or contingent, that He wills. While commenting on 
the words of Romans 9:19 invoked in objection 2, ‘who resists His will? Aquinas said that 
things happen that God wills to happen and as He wills them to happen—that is, neces- 
sarily or contingently—on the basis of the fact that ‘nothing resists the divine will’ Lemos 
commented that ‘this article alone would suffice for founding and defending the truth in 
this matter’ (1702: 1281). For Lemos, this priority and causal antecedence of the divine will 
to human acts does not destroy human liberty, as the Jesuits feared. 

Lemos sought to show the foundations not only of the idea but also of the term prede- 
termination in Aquinas’ writings. For example, John Damascene (d. c. 749) said that God 
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foreknows but does not predetermine all things. In ST L23.1. ad 1 and Summa contra 
Gentiles 3.90, Aquinas did not affirm Damascenes claim as stated but qualified that 
Damascene only rejected a predetermination that imposes a necessity on the will like the 
necessity existing in natural things that are determined ad unum (cf. Congar 1934: 368-9). 
Lemos saw Aquinas as distinguishing between two kinds of predetermination (duplex 
praedeterminatio), one that imposes natural necessity and another that preserves human 
liberty. Damascene and Aquinas denied that the first sort of predetermination is opera- 
tive in free human actions. The second sort of predetermination is a way of describing the 
efficacy of the divine will over human operations which retain their contingency, freedom, 
and proper mode; and, at least as far as what leads to eternal life, this predetermination is 
the same as predestination (Lemos 1702: 1281-2). A few months earlier, on 26 October 
1605, Lemos made it clear that this terminology was meant to signify a reality defined 
long ago (antiquitus definitam). Lemos, however, acknowledged the novelty of the usage 
of the term when he said that some scholastics employed this term ‘in these times on 
account of the urgent— nay, rather, compelling— necessity (1702: 1063-4; cf. O'Neill 
2019: 74). It was the best way to anticipate many equivocations which 'are multiplied 
under other words, expressions which in occult fashion assail the efficacy of the divine 
will and especially divine grace. Only the term 'physical predetermination clarified that 
'such auxilium truly and actively [...] moves the will of man to good acts and ruled out 
the alternative views. Lemos argued that the word ‘physical’ was employed in contrast 
with ‘moral’ because moral efficacy is not true efficacy. In other words, while a moral 
causality of divine grace which attracts and urges (suadens) the will was part of the 
Dominican Thomist account of salvation, it was not sufficient. 

Lemos clarified that the physical character of God's causality is certainly not meant to 
associate God's predetermination of the will with God's predetermination of other phys- 
ical or natural things. Indeed, as he stated before the pope, ‘the word physical in this mat- 
ter signifies nothing other than that the prior and primary (prima) divine causality 
applying and determining the will is truly and properly efficient’ (1702: 1065). Lemos 
said that ‘determination in predeterminatior of the will indicates ‘nothing other than 
that God applies, inclines, and determines the will to acting’ The Jesuits rejected the ‘pre’ 
in ‘predetermination’ because they thought that such antecedent influence harms lib- 
erty and because concomitance is sufficient for securing God’s concurrence with every 
creaturely action. Lemos said that the ‘pre’ ‘denotes nothing other [...] than that God is 
the prior and primary cause moving, applying, inclining, and determining the will [ina 
way that is] prior by nature and causality to the will determining itself: And this form of 
causality is the basis for ‘the whole difficulty of this matter and the whole substance of 
the question. 

This debate between Bastida and Lemos at the end of 1605 and beginning of 1606 was 
largely characteristic of what one finds in Dominican and Jesuit treatments of physical 
predetermination throughout the period. A significant shift in the controversy occurred 
when Paul V concluded the Congregatio in 1607 without a condemnation of either side. He 
forbade the Jesuit charge of Calvinism and the Dominican charge of semi-Pelagianism 
oft repeated during the Congregatio and, in 1611, prohibited books on efficacious grace to 
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be published without papal approval (Denzinger 2012: no. 1997; Müller et al. 1981: 24; 
Matava 2016: 33). While Paul V’s prohibition of accusations of heresy in treatments of 
efficient grace needed to be repeated in 1625, 1641, 1654, 1690, 1733, 1748, and 1794 
(Matava 2016: 34), it had an evident effect on the polemic (Poinsot 1643: 66; Gonet 
1876: 743; Contenson 1687: 758; Suarez 1857b: 385-6; Arriaga 1669: 195; Henao 1674: 
6-20) and on the timing of the publication of works by major figures like Lemos and 
the Jesuit Francisco Suárez (Schmutz 2017; Scorraille 1912-13: ii.232-7; Marschler 
2016: 91-2). 

Nonetheless, the substance of the Jesuit opposition to physical predetermination— 
and the claim that the teaching was in conflict with Aquinas’ views—continued through- 
out the century (Marschler 2016: 97). Even before the Congregatio, in the 1588 Concordia, 
Molina associated the position of Banez—without naming him—with John Duns 
Scotus, and indicated that the Dominican theologian wrongly attributed his view on 
divine decrees and foreknowledge to Aquinas (cf. Anfray 2014: 356; Pomplun 2019: 
95-7). He argued that this sort of ‘free determination and influx of the divine will took 
away human choice (1953: 320), led to departures from Aquinas (1953: 497, 509-10), and 
came near to being an error against the faith (1953: 389). As the Congregatio was getting 
under way, Francisco Suarez published an opusculum (1599) which asserted that the evi- 
dence from Aquinas was inadequate for showing that the First Cause determines sec- 
ondary causes to all their actions, let alone a physical predetermination of free will 
(1858b: 48). Suárez suspected that, in ST I.105.5, Aquinas silently retracted his early 
position from De potentia 3.7 (1858b: 49-50; cf. Alvarez 1610: 117-18; Henao 1674: 163)—a 
significant claim because the Jesuit theologian considered the Summa theologiae and the 
Summa contra gentiles Aquinas’ ‘last testament, works which reflected his progress in 
learning. According to Suárez, Aquinas’ De potentia affirmed a mode of acting as the 
First Cause whereby God makes the secondary cause His instrument by the ‘impression 
of a flowing virtue, a position that Suarez found to be untrue and unnecessary for 
explaining the secondary cause’s dependence on the First Cause. This interpretation 
of Aquinas reflected Suárez general concern that the Dominican position involved 
some sort of intermediate entity, quality, or virtue between God and the creature 
(Torrijos-Castrillejo 2017). 

In a more elaborate treatment of the ‘mind of Saint Thomas, Suarez unsurprisingly 
began with the use by Thomists of ST I.19.8, and responded that Aquinas said nothing 
there about the efficacious motion of God in secondary causes but only about God's 
making it so that things are done as He wills and in the mode according to which He 
wills (1858a: 592-3). God’s universal causality over all contingent effects cannot, for 
Suarez, be brought about through this ‘most efficacious premotion’ because this would 
include acts of moral malice, and ‘it is not consistent with the divine goodness’ for such 
acts to be caused by God in that way. Despite his criticism of the idea of physical prede- 
termination, Suarez said elsewhere that this ‘particular name’ (peculiare nomen) was 
appropriate for the ‘particular position of his opponents (1857b: 414-15). Although 
Jesuits during this period certainly disagreed about important theological and philo- 
sophical issues, major Jesuit thinkers such as Pedro da Fonseca (d. 1599) (1604: 154-5), 
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Leonardus Lessius (1610: 19-20, 34-5, 53-4), and Valentin de Herice (d. 1636) (1623: 346) 
all saw physical predetermination as not merely absent from but repugnant to the 
thought of Thomas Aquinas. 

In the second half of the century, Jesuits not only addressed the supposed error of 
physical predetermination but also the ‘heresy’ of Jansenism regarding the efficacious- 
ness of the divine will. Perhaps surprisingly, instead of using the proximity of Jansenism 
to Thomism to condemn their Dominican opponents, quite a few—certainly not all— 
Jesuits clarified the differences between Thomism and Jansenism. And they had no hesi- 
tation rejecting any Jansenist who sought to seek ‘refuge’ in the authority of Aquinas 
(cf. De Franceschi 20092). Indeed, the de auxiliis controversy was an important backdrop 
for both Cornelius Jansen’s (d. 1638) work and the later attacks on Jansenism (Müller et 
al. 1981: 24-57). In 1640, Jansens Augustinus was posthumously published, taking aim, 
inter alia, at Molinism's supposed departures from Augustine. And the earliest attacks 
on the work were based upon its breach of Paul V’s prohibition of 1611 and Urban VIII's 
of 1625 (De Franceschi 2009b: 10). But the most important censure of Jansenism before 
Unigenitus in 1713 was the condemnation of five Jansenist propositions by Pope Innocent 
X (d.1655) on 31 May 1655 in the bull Cum occasione. 

In the aftermath of Cum occasione, the Jesuit Frangois Annat (d. 1670), a professor 
and rector in Toulouse and Montpellier, confessor of Louis XIV, and a target of Blaise 
Pascal’ (d. 1662) Provincial Letters, both argued against the foundation of physical pre- 
determination in Aquinas (1662: 759-65) and rejected Jansenist efforts to defend them- 
selves with Innocent X's decision not to touch upon the controversies of the Congregatio 
de auxiliis (1654: 29-30; 1653). He argued that the Jansenists should stop using Augustine 
and Aquinas for their protection because those two theological luminaries both submit- 
ted to the judgement of the Church, something Annat said the Jansenists refused to do 
(1654: 31). Gabriel de Henao (d. 1704), a Jesuit theologian and historian who taught in 
Oviedo, Valladolid, and Salamanca, was one of the leading defenders of the Jesuit 
position in the second half of the seventeenth century (Vansteenberghe 1929: 2175). 
While some Jesuits were claiming at least indirect papal support of the Jesuit opposition 
to physical predetermination in the condemnation of Jansenism (Raynaud 1665b: 215-16; 
Aranda 1693: 350), Henao explicitly stated that he was not declaring ‘victory for the 
Jesuit School against the Dominican one' on the basis of the condemnation of Jansen 
(1687: 176). He recognized that Jansenists appealed more often to the Dominicans than 
to the Jesuits for support, but argued that the condemned propositions of Jansen were 
profoundly different from the opinions of the Thomists when ‘well understood and 
explained’ and that he must ‘tear away Saint Thomas from the hands of the Jansenists as 
unjust possessors (1687: 171). At the end of the seventeenth century, Henao could thus 
reject physical predeterminations foundations in Aquinas (1674: 158-76) and also 
acknowledge the common devotion to Aquinas of the Dominicans and Jesuits, in stark 
contrast with Jansenism. 

Despite the added complexity of the Jansenist controversy, the Jesuits throughout the 
seventeenth century saw physical predetermination as not rooted in Aquinas or even the 
‘old Thomists but in ‘modern Thomists —or, as Théophile Raynaud (d. 1663) called them, 
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‘pseudo-Thomists’ (1665b: 216)—like Báñez, Lemos, and Diego Alvarez (d. c.1635). By 
contrast, Báñez saw the concept or substance of the teaching as ancient and well- 
grounded in Augustine and Aquinas, even though he acknowledged the novelty of the 
terminology (Beltran de Heredia 1968: 614-6, 619-21). Báñez said that Augustine and other 
Fathers did not speak about grace informing the will through physical predetermination 
but that such was the ‘locution of some modern scholastics. Despite the view held 
throughout the seventeenth century that this account of physical predetermination 
required some sort of intermediate entity or tertium quid, Báñez thought that questions 
like this were often ‘metaphysical’ and ‘useless, at least in the context of debates about the 
entitative character of efficacious grace (Beltran de Heredia 1968:614), though the proper 
interpretation of Báñez view on this point remains a matter of controversy (Matava 2016: 
57-73; Torrijos-Castrillejo 2017; Osborne 2006: 626-7). 

Báfiez, however, believed that the question of whether efficacious grace physically 
predetermines the will was useful (Beltrán de Heredia 1968: 614). He suggested that the 
modifier physical in this context was introduced by the Jesuits to limit God's causality to 
the moral order for acts of free choice (Beltrán de Heredia 1968: 619-21). But Báñez was 
nonetheless willing to employ the term to clarify that God's auxilium—not as a created 
entity or ‘grace’ considered in metaphysical terms but inasmuch as this auxilium is 'actu- 
ally from God and His most efficacious, absolute will'—is that ‘by which He really and 
physically (and not only morally) make all things as He wills: And, as omnipotent, He 
effects with strength and sweetness the good choice of man which He wills to be exer- 
cised through man’s freedom. Báñez described this as the ‘true efficacy’ by which an 
unbeliever comes to be a believer and a sinner comes to be a righteous man. Báñez 
thought that there was an 'incomprehensible mystery' involved here, but he was still cer- 
tain that man could not use his free choice well unless efficaciously and intimately pre- 
moved by God. And he saw Aquinas and Augustines concordia of God's omnipotence 
and grace with free choice as rooted in God as a true, real, and physical cause, who ele- 
vates and perfects free choice by His ‘physically efficacious auxilium as it proceeds both 
morally and physically from the absolute, most efficacious will of God' (Beltrán de 
Heredia 1968: 623; cf. 1584: 771-4). 

A Dominican participant in the Congregatio, Diego Álvarez defended each part of the 
term ‘physical predetermination’ as rooted even in the terminology of Scripture, the 
councils, and the Church Fathers (1610: 146-7, 151-4). But he highlighted, as many did, 
that this debate was not about words but about the reality (1610: 176). In the epilogue 
providing an overview of his work, the first passage that Álvarez cited to support physical 
predeterminations presence in Aquinas was Quodlibet 12.4 (1610: 810), where one finds 
the words: 'all things are predetermined and ordained by the providence of God! He also 
cited Aquinas commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius’ The Divine Names, ch. 5, ST 1.19.3.ad 5, 
and ST L116.1, 3, 4 (cf. Congar 1934: 364-70). 

While some Dominicans, such as Francisco de Araújo (d. 1664), who, like Báñez, held 
the cátedra de prima at Salamanca, the controversial philosopher Tommaso Campanella 
(d. 1639), and perhaps Master-General Tommaso Turco (d. 1649), opposed physical pre- 
determination (Doyle 2007: 261-2; Campanella 1636: 240-53; Schneemann 1881: 54), 
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major Dominican Thomists such as Joäo Poinsot (John of St Thomas) (d. 1644), Jean- 
Baptiste Gonet (d. 1681), and others saw physical predetermination as an authentic 
articulation of Aquinas teaching. And they explicitly defended the Thomism of Báñez, 
Alvarez, and Lemos (Poinsot 1643: 296; Gonet 1875a: 547; Piccinardi 1683: 223). Poinsot 
believed it to be indubitable that the ‘mind of Saint Thomas’ was that God’s decrees are 
efficacious and determinate by their nature, not awaiting the subsequent consent of 
creatures (1643: 181). God, for Aquinas, is the First Cause and consequently the First 
Cause of liberty and contingency. Moreover, Poinsot deemed it to be the constant teach- 
ing of Aquinas that ‘God, beyond the virtue or operative forms which He bestows upon 
secondary causes, also acts in them and moves and applies them to action (ad operan- 
dum)’; God is the supreme and most universal agent, the vine for the branches, the root 
of all secondary causes, effects, modes, and so on (1643: 182). The ‘principle in Saint 
Thomas is entirely clear’ that God is not only the cause of the act but also the liberty of 
the act; His efficacious will conserves liberty and does not necessitate the will—not only 
making it so that a thing is done but also that it be done in the mode of liberty (1643: 184). 
Poinsot argued that it was a ‘scruple ofa squeamish stomach for anyone who acknowledged 
that Aquinas taught this sort of priority in the decrees of God’s efficacious will to prefer 
to call it merely premotion rather than predetermination (1643: 185). For, if the 
Thomist view of divine predetermination preserves the human wills indifference, then 
predetermination is not different from premotion. 

Gonet, a major Thomist of the second half of the seventeenth century (Cessario and 
Cuddy 2017: 104-8), not only defended physical predetermination but also attempted to 
show the contradictions between Thomism and Jansenism. Thomists were perhaps 
more on the defensive than at the time of the Congregatio, even though at that time they 
were being accused of Calvinism. Gonet wrote an Apologia Thomistarum which focused 
on the distance of the Thomistic school from the heresies of Calvin and Jansen (1875a: 
537; cf. Torre 2013: 9, 62, 328). In the Manuale Thomistarum, Gonet insisted that prede- 
termination was not invented by Bähez but rooted, even semantically, in the texts of 
Aquinas (1681: 69; cf. 1875b: 211). It is perhaps noteworthy that he, like a number of 
Thomists before and after him (1681: 69; Poinsot 1643: 184; Massoulié 1692: 17), quoted a 
passage from the commentary on the Sentences ad Annibaldum 1.47.1.4, which said that 
‘the will of God predetermined [...] the mode by which things are produced’—a text 
which turned out to be written by Aquinas’ student, Hannibaldus de Hannibaldis (d. 
1272). Gonet clarified that this predetermination is obviously not a matter of temporal 
priority but causal priority—that is, an antecedence of the divine decrees with respect to 
the ‘futurition’ of the consent and determination of the human will rather than a presup- 
position of that consent as foreknown by God in middle knowledge (1875b: 206). But 
Gonet believed that it was the heart of the Thomist position—in opposition to Calvinism 
and Jansenism—that this causal antecedence does not absolutely necessitate the will, 
which would eliminate freedom. Rather, the efficacy of the divine will is the source of 
human liberty. 

Antonin Massoulié (d. 1706), a teacher in Toulouse and Rome, brought out the pathos 
in this dispute by highlighting that, as someone who thought of himself as studying at 
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the feet ofthe Angelic Doctor as the Apostle Paul did with Gamaliel and who cherished 
Aquinas body with veneration at Toulouse, it was injurious to accuse the ‘school of Saint 
Thomas’ of abandoning Aquinas and preferring Báñez (1692: sig. t Tir). Nonetheless, 
though Massoulié wanted to show the foundation of the terminology in antiquity and in 
the works of Aquinas, he did acknowledge that the terms like ‘physical premotion’ and 
‘physical predetermination' were employed to clarify the argumentation with ‘the theo- 
logians of the Society, making it clear that God's will is efficacious—truly, really, effi- 
ciently—over human choice and not merely a moral urging (1692: 8-11). Despite the 
pedigree of this terminology, he said that difficult matters sometimes called for new ter- 
minology, as one could see in the Church Fathers and theologians who used words not 
found in Scripture like ‘Incarnation, “Trinity, ‘transubstantiation, and ‘purgatory. 
Regardless, the dispute between the Dominicans and the Jesuits was, for Massoulié, not 
a mere logomachy; it dealt with fundamental theological realities, not only words. 


Middle Knowledge and Aquinas 


Though Jesuit theologians may have had their disagreements with Molina about the 
foundations and implications of middle knowledge (Marschler 2016: 96-101; Piro 2014: 
367), many of them went far beyond defending him from charges of theological error 
and heresy—a concern for the Jesuits at the Congregatio (Brodrick 1961: 212-4)—and 
saw Molina as worthy of honour for developing an idea that clarified such difficult 
theological issues. Catholic theologians in this period generally acknowledged God's 
knowledge of conditional future contingents—that is, what would take place if a certain 
state of affairs obtained (Vansteenberghe 1929: 2168). The Jesuits rejected the Dominican 
Thomist account that this knowledge is rooted in God’s predetermining decree. The 
"Molinist' view that God knew these conditional future contingents as logically prior to 
His decree (or prevolitionally) is the source of the ‘middle’ in ‘middle knowledge; which 
is different from His ‘natural knowledge’ of all necessary truths and distinct from His 
‘free knowledge’ of the so-called ‘absolute future contingents’ that He providentially 
ordains (cf. Freddoso 1988: 19-24). 

During the Congregatio, a sustained discussion of middle knowledge began on 27 
October 1604, just months before the death of Pope Clement VIII. The discussion com- 
menced with the question of its foundation in Augustine. Lemos argued that Molina first 
named this doctrine, which provided the basis for his whole teaching (1702: 850-1), but 
the Dominican did not see middle knowledge as entirely novel because he associated the 
substance of middle knowledge with the teaching of the semi-Pelagians condemned by 
Augustine. Lemos observed that there were differences between Molina and those Jesuits 
later called Congruists such as Suarez. Congruism, a position associated with Suarez and 
Bellarmine who, at the very least, clarified Molinas and especially Lessius’ views, held 
that grace is not only efficacious because of the will’s consent but also because of the con- 
gruity’ of grace to the particular circumstances of the soul at the time of the divine offer 
(Marschler 2016: 100-1; Quilliet 1908; Hargrove 2002). The Congruists thus secured an 
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arguably more Augustinian account of God’s predestination before foreseen merits (ante 
praevisa merita) because God targets those whom He chooses with the graces which He 
knows—by virtue of His middle knowledge—that they will receive in that situation. 
Although debates have long taken place about the significance of these differences, 
Lemos highlighted several of them in his address about middle knowledge to the pope. 
He argued that Molina denied ‘any divine predefinitions with respect to our good works, 
while the Congruists allowed for them (1702: 864-5; cf. Quilliet 1908: 1131). Lemos also 
saw a difference between Molina and Suarez on the question of the source of the doctrine 
in the tradition, with Molina freer in identifying middle knowledge as a novelty and 
Suarez seeking to ground the doctrine in Augustine, the other Fathers, and the scholas- 
tics. Lemos mentioned almost in passing that Aquinas rooted contingency not in any- 
thing like middle knowledge but rather in the efficacy of the divine will and the 
conditioned, not absolute, necessity that God’s will brings about—basing himself once 
again on ST 1.19.8. 

Bastidas competing account was that Molina’s teaching functioned as a reply to the 
novelties of Báñez and was attractive for those who rejected the Dominicans harsh 
teaching (Meyer 1705: 686). Molina’s work showed the concord of free choice with grace 
in a way that was only novel in appearance but ‘ancient’ in reality, ‘gathered from the dili- 
gent reading of the Holy Fathers. Any apparent departures of Molina from Aquinas 
could be accounted for in terms of Aquinas’ decision not to treat certain topics directly, 
which was unsurprising because he did not have to confront Luther and Calvin, those 
‘very recent destroyers of free choice’ (Meyer 1705: 686, 489). Although one scholar has 
suggested that Molina ‘navigated a middle ground between Tridentine Catholicism and 
Protestantism’ (MacGregor 2015: 18), his Jesuit defender before the pope argued that 
Protestantism created an urgent demand for defending free choice with greater clarity, a 
challenge taken up by Molina in the Concordia. Vastida described the sort of develop- 
ment involved in Molina’s work by comparing Molina to expert physicians who apply 
‘new remedies to a new disease’ (Meyer 1705: 489). Bastida nonetheless argued that mid- 
dle knowledge was not entirely novel because theologians like Aquinas assumed God’s 
knowledge of future conditionals in passages such as ST III.1.3, where he asked whether 
the Incarnation would have taken place if Adam did not sin (Meyer 1705: 495). 

At the outset of the controversy over middle knowledge, Dominican theologians like 
Báñez and Álvarez rejected the suggestion that middle knowledge was even implied in 
Aquinas works. While Molina suggested that Báñez’ view of the divine decrees was 
from Scotus rather than Aquinas, Báñez believed that Molinas description of free 
choice—the capacity to act or not to act when all prerequisites for acting are posited— 
was not found in Aquinas nor in Aristotle but in Jacques Almain (d. 1515) and the 
nominalists (Beltrán de Heredia 1968: 166). Middle knowledge was fabricated by Molina 
to avoid the appearance of denying divine predestination and the predefinition ofthe good 
acts of free choice, even though it was ‘hitherto unheard of in the school of theologians’ 
(Beltrán de Heredia 1968: 178). He knew that Molina acknowledged Aquinas as the 'sun 
and prince of scholastic theology’ in the Concordia, yet, in Bähez’ view, Molina decided 
to walk in darkness without that suns light, rejecting the long-standing approach of the 
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‘common school of theologians’ of following Augustine’s and Aquinas’ teaching on the 
mystery of predestination (Beltran de Heredia 1968: 210-11). He chose not to be a 'hum- 
ble disciple. Diego Alvarez made it clear that the controversy with Molina was not a 
debate over words (1610: 51, 56). He was aware of the efforts to find support for middle 
knowledge in Aquinas—for instance, on the basis of Aquinas’ discussions of what would 
have happened if Christ would have come at the beginning of the world in ST IIL1.5.ad 
2—but Alvarez believed that Aquinas ‘very frequently assails this middle knowledge, 
even if under another name’ (1610: 72-3). Aquinas’ distinction of God’s knowledge of 
simple intelligence by which He knows all possibilia and His knowledge of vision by 
which He knows beings actually existing in the past, present, or future (existentia in ali- 
qua differentia temporis) was sufficient (1610: 61, 809-10). For Álvarez, before the divine 
decree, there is insufficient determination even for God to know with certitude what a 
contingent thing would do in the future. Indeed, before the divine decree, God does not 
know how many human beings He will create or if He will create another world; like- 
wise, God does not know prior to His decree how many or what sort of acts a certain 
human being—if this person will be created—would produce, and what that human 
being would do in a particular ‘order of things’ (1610: 61). 

Throughout the century, the Dominican opposition to grounding middle knowledge 
in Aquinas continued. Poinsot pointed to Aquinas’ discussion of the certainty of 
predestination in De veritate 6.3. When responding to the fourth objection, Aquinas 
said that God’s predestination includes the supposition of a human will but also has 
absolute certitude because the secondary cause supposed for obtaining the effect of 
predestination ‘also lies under the order of predestination. Poinsot called this claim a 
‘manifest strangling (iugulatio) of middle knowledge’ on the basis of the fact that, for 
Aquinas, God’s absolute certitude of predestination does not depend on foreseen 
consent—as it would with middle knowledge—but on God's predestining decree (1637: 
646-7). Gonet wanted to clarify the ‘state of this most celebrated question’ that he 
described as being debated by Thomists and the Society of Jesus before Popes Clement 
VIII and Paul V (18752: 466). The issue was not whether God knows future condition- 
als with certainty but whether He knows them prior to the actual decree by which He 
predefines and predetermines their futurition. This sort of divine knowledge was, 
Gonet argued, not novel (a view he ascribed to Molina and Fonseca) nor was it implicit 
in Augustine and a position ‘perennially flowing to our times (a position he ascribed to 
Suárez) (1875a: 468-9). Rather, this sort of foreknowledge of future conditionals ante- 
cedent to the divine decree was ‘invented by the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians. Gonet's 
treatment of Aquinas' opposition to middle knowledge began with a hermeneutical 
principle: if Augustine rejected it, then Aquinas, Augustines ‘most faithful disciple; 
would not have affirmed it (1875a: 480). Doctrinally speaking, a key issue for Gonet was 
Aquinas' teaching— described as ‘the foundation of his doctrine —that ‘God does not 
know things immediately in themselves but only in Himself and in His essence as their 
cause (1681: 52). Knowing the divine essence as the cause of things clearly implies the 
adjoining of His will, which rules out the priority of God's knowledge of future condi- 
tionals to His decree. 
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A prominent Dominican polemicist on this issue and professor at the university of 
Padua, Jacques-Hyacinthe Serry (d. 1738) provided an account in his history of the 
Congregatio of Ignatius of Loyola's zeal for the teaching of Aquinas. According to Serry, 
Ignatius commanded theologians in his order to follow Aquinas in part to prevent ‘nov- 
elties’ emerging within his ‘vineyard’ (1709: 1-4). He argued that the sparks that turned 
into the blaze of the de auxiliis controversy were apparent in the interventions of Diego 
Lainez (d. 1565) and Alfonso Salmerön (d. 1585), who wanted to soften the Council of 
Trent’s teaching on God's movement and excitation of free choice. Ignatius’ instruction 
to follow Aquinas was then weakened under the generalship of Lainez in 1558, and, in 
Serry’s view, it was after this point that Molina and Fonseca conceived middle knowledge, 
‘the head and body of [their] teaching; partly in the hope of becoming ‘princes of a new 
school and ‘the new masters of Israel’ 

While the Jesuits certainly rejected the Dominican accusation that they embraced a 
spirit of novelty, quite a few Jesuit theologians agreed with Bastida’s view at the 
Congregatio that middle knowledge was at least an elaboration of Aquinas, if not a new 
medicine for a new disease. Molina himself sought to have ‘Saint Thomas as a patron 
rather than an adversary’ in all things (1953: 309), but he acknowledged that there were 
reasonable interpretations of Aquinas and Augustine on soteriological issues that made 
them seem rather harsh, even if far less severe than the Dominican Thomists (1953: 489-91, 
496-7; cf. Cessario 2014: 308-9). And he thought that, if his way of reconciling the 
liberty of choice with divine grace, foreknowledge, and predestination, of which middle 
knowledge was a major part, had been set forth in the past, ‘perhaps neither the Pelagian 
heresy would have arisen, nor would the Lutherans have so impudently dared to deny 
the liberty of our choice, alleging that it cannot cohere with divine grace, foreknowledge, 
and predestination’ (1953: 584). The ‘Portuguese Aristotle; Pedro da Fonseca, experi- 
enced the realization that foreknowledge and free choice could be reconciled by 
positing a form of divine knowledge of future conditionals prior to His determination 
as something dispelling darkness and presenting itself like ‘a new light appearing to the 
eyes of our mind’ (1604: 119). And he was explicit that the argument for the certainty of 
God's conditioned knowledge—for instance, that Tyre and Sidon would have converted 
if Christ had taught the Gospel to them—need not refer to the treatises of the scholastics 
because they ‘did not discuss this question expressly’ (1604: 125). Similarly, Gabriel 
Vazquez (d. 1604), frequent opponent of Suarez and professor of theology in Rome and 
Alcala, stated clearly that ‘the old scholastics made no mention of this controversy’ 
about God's certainty about future conditionals and the foundations thereof, and he 
chose not to cite them because they did not treat this issue directly, though Vázquez 
believed that the scriptural and Patristic evidence provided sufficiently clear support for 
the Jesuit position (1598: 529-32). Suárez was arguably more sanguine about the 
Thomistic character of what he called conditioned knowledge, arguing that ‘there is 
nothing found in the doctrine of Saint Thomas contrary to this opinion—on the con- 
trary, sometimes he indicates or supposes it' (1857a: 80). He dismissed the notion that 
conditioned knowledge is a novelty, ‘unless one wants to dispute about names rather 
than about things (18572: 51), though he did highlight that many ‘modern’ writers used 
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this view to clarify the ‘concord of efficacious grace with free choice’ against the ‘heretics 
of this time’ (1858b: 352-3). 

At the end of the seventeenth century, this range of opinion still existed among Jesuit 
theologians, though there seems to have been even greater emphasis on the deep roots 
of the fundamental teaching in the Catholic theological tradition and in Aquinas. Felipe 
Aranda (d. 1695), a professor in Aragon, saw Aquinas as a patron of middle knowledge, 
with a claim that Aquinas was ‘ours’ (1693: 351). According to Aranda, Aquinas ‘mani- 
festly admits the use of middle knowledge’ in the references in De veritate 6.3 to the 
‘indifferent auxilia provided by God to the predestined. Recall that this article contains 
a passage which Poinsot believed to be the ‘strangling’ of middle knowledge. The Jesuit 
historian of the Congregatio de auxiliis, Lievin de Meyer (d. 1730), argued that the appar- 
ent admissions of novelty in Molina, Fonseca, Vazquez, and others were being misused 
by the Dominicans (1705: 117-20; cf. Gay 2016: 215-6). Meyer highlighted Molina’s con- 
viction that middle knowledge was ‘a doctrine taken from the Holy Fathers. Henao, a 
theologian who counselled caution in the use of historical sources and criticized proof- 
texting (1674: 21), argued—and claimed that his view was not rooted in mere partisan- 
ship (ex factione Scholae)—that ‘Saint Thomas and the principles of his doctrine are 
entirely favourable to middle knowledge’ (1674: 33). The great Jesuit theologians, Henao 
argued, had ‘nothing more deeply impressed in their minds’ than to confirm and estab- 
lish their opinions with ‘the doctrine of Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas’ (1674: 23). 

Nonetheless, Henao attempted to avoid the dichotomy of restating and clarifying 
Aquinas’ views, on one hand, and departing from him, on the other. He did so by 
invoking Gregory of Nyssa’s statements about his brother Basil where Gregory 
described himself as grafting his own thinking as a small bud onto the great tree of 
his teacher’s wisdom (1674: 32). Henao sought to employ the image of cultivation, 
development, and growth to make sense of middle knowledge’s relationship to the 
writings of Augustine and Aquinas. Perhaps the flexibility in his way of thinking 
about the relationship of master and disciple allowed Henao to argue that both 
Molina and Báñez were worthy of immortal memory. Though neither wanted such 
a title, both developed theological ideas in a way that would have allowed them to be 
leaders ofa scholastic school (1674: 14, 16; 1687: 359). Théophile Raynaud, an erudite 
French Jesuit theologian and teacher in Lyon, directly confronted the question of 
novelty. Although he argued that the notion of middle knowledge could be found in 
Scripture, the Church Fathers, and the scholastics, he stated that, if Molina did shed 
light on these matters with his teaching, it should redound to the ‘happiness of our 
age which brought forth such a man' (1665a: 51). He rejected the contempt of his 
contemporaries for the achievements of recent centuries, 'as though nothing good 
could be expected from new doctors: 

Dominicans and Jesuits recognized that their debate had a partisan character, and 
both sides appealed to outsiders for support (Gonet 1875: 483, 559; Piccinardi 1683: 265; 
Henao 1687: 295-319). Indeed, many of the religious orders and universities were 
divided on the major issues (Vansteenberghe 1929: 2172-6; Henao 1687: 250-319). Luis 
de León (d. 1591), an Augustinian friar, and Francisco Zumel (d. 1607), a Mercedarian 
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theologian, were present at the beginning of the de auxiliis controversy in Salamanca. 
Leön found himself linked to the Jesuit Prudencio de Montemayor (d. 1599). Zumel 
defended physical predetermination (Matava 2016: 5, 19; Hübener 1989: 1216-7), though 
he argued that the term was imposed on Thomists by the Jesuits (1609: 66)—inciden- 
tally, a claim denied by Suárez (1857b: 414). Theologians outside of the Dominican and 
Jesuit orders grounded their positions on divine foreknowledge, providence, and grace 
in the work of Aquinas—a Doctor of the Church since 1567. The Discalced Carmelites of 
Salamanca, the Salmanticenses, offered an influential account of the source of physical pre- 
determination in Aquinas (1876: 162-4), while the French Cistercian Pierre de Saint- 
Joseph (d. 1662) wrote a work—frequently mentioned in seventeenth-century debates 
(Gonet 1875a: 527; Henao 1687: 301; Serry 1709: 711)—against physical predetermination 
entitled Defensio S. Thomae Aquinatis (1664). 

Examples could be multiplied, but it is perhaps most remarkable that even some 
Scotists—arguably the major holdouts in the early modern ‘triumph’ of Aquinas in 
Catholic theology (Schmutz 2018: 223-8; cf. Schmutz 2002: 51-3)—could be found who 
supported their position on the de auxiliis controversy with Aquinas. A major 
Franciscan theologian, Claude Frassen (d. 1711), at a number of points saw Aquinas, 
Scotus, and their faithful followers as allies on questions about God’s knowledge of 
future contingents and conditionals (1900: 53-62, 84-7). He rejected middle knowledge; 
at the same time, he argued not only that the predetermining decrees of the Thomists 
were inconsistent with the indifference of the will required for genuine freedom (1900: 
266-72) but also that these ‘recent Thomists’ departed from Aquinas—as well as 
Scotus—in positing their ‘useless’ position (1767: 75-6, 80). The Franciscan, Francisco 
Macedo (d. 1681), a former Jesuit and Molinist (1671: 367, 390), argued that, while Scotists 
disagreed among themselves on these matters (1671: 346, 391, 573), he read Scotus as a 
faithful Augustinian and employed Scotus and Aquinas to oppose elements of the stand- 
ard account of middle knowledge (1671: 361, 403-6, 466). He wanted Augustine, 
Aquinas, and Scotus to be a threefold cord in opposition to Protestants and a middle 
way between the Thomists and Molinists on issues related to the de auxiliis controversy 
(1671: 466-8, 515, 553, 563). While Macedo discussed important differences between 
Scotus and Aquinas on predestination (1671: 447-50), he thought that Aquinas had 
views of divine causality and reprobation that were less harsh than the Thomists and 
were sometimes more in line with Scotus than with his followers (1671: 503, 515). 
Bartolomeo Mastri (d. 1673), arguably the greatest Scotist philosopher and theologian of 
the seventeenth century, of course had his own position on divine knowledge and divine 
and human freedom (Forlivesi 2008; Anfray 2006; Leinsle 2010: 331-4). But he is espe- 
cially noteworthy for arguing—in the context of his discussion of the concordia of the 
efficacy of the divine decree with human liberty—that the controversies about these 
matters in the broad Thomistic tradition were caused in part by Aquinas himself. While 
Scotus disputed at great length and examined the principles and opinions of others in 
the most minute detail, Aquinas wrote the Summa theologiae in a ‘more compendious 
style’ (1675: 223). According to Mastri, Scotus’ style produced few occasions for being in 
doubt about how to understand his texts, while the Summa was the source of ‘immortal 
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and arduous controversies about the mind of Saint Thomas: While Mastri clearly had 
admiration for the theological acumen of Aquinas, he thought that the Angelic Doctor’s 
pedagogical approach—a source of his early modern reputation, particularly as the 
favourite scholastic of many Renaissance humanists (Schmutz 2018: 224)—led to the 
many controversies about his teaching among Dominicans, Jesuits, and others. 


Efficacious Grace, Aquinas, and Augustinianism 


These controversies about physical predetermination and middle knowledge should not 
obscure the fundamental place of the debates about efficacious grace (de auxiliis) and 
predestination to the controversies between Báñez and Molina, between Lemos and the 
Jesuits before the pope, and in the aftermath of the 1653 condemnation of the five 
Jansenist propositions. At the very outset, Molina thought that his opponents who did 
not distinguish efficacious auxilium from sufficient auxilium with reference to free 
choice, consent, and cooperation were contradicting the Catholic faith and the Council 
of Trent (1953: 490-1). On the other hand, Báñez saw Molina’s position on sufficient 
grace as affirming a Pelagian view of predestination and grace, whereby predestination 
takes place on the basis of God’s knowledge of human consent to grace in His middle 
knowledge and sufficient grace is rendered efficacious by the assent of the will (Beltran 
de Heredia 1968: 135-8, 207-8). By contrast, Báfiez taught that intrinsically efficacious 
grace (auxilium efficax de se) was true to Scripture, Augustine, and Aquinas, quoting ST 
II-1L24.11, where Aquinas said that the Holy Spirit ‘infallibly operates as He wills. Hence 
it is impossible that these two things are true at the same time: the Holy Spirit wills to 
move someone to an act of charity and [that person] loses charity by sinning’ (Beltran de 
Heredia 1968: 175-6, 613, 636-40; cf. Báñez 1584: 874-81). Alvarez found evidence for the 
language of intrinsically efficacious grace in Aquinas’ discussion of Christ’s Passion in 
the Scriptum (III.13.2.2.2.ad 5, along with III.19.1.1.2.ad 3, ST III.79.7.ad 2, and his com- 
mentary on Matthew 26:28), where Aquinas said that Christ satisfies ‘sufficiently’ for all 
of humanity but only ‘efficiently’ for those who are participants in that satisfaction. 
Alvarez then applied this terminology to grace which is sufficient ‘through which a 
human being can act (operari) piously or be saved’ and that which is efficacious ‘by 
which [a human being] in fact (reipsa) piously acts and is saved’ (1610: 503). This is not 
merely efficient grace, wherein the Passion of Christ has an effect for some; for Alvarez, 
Aquinas’ view was that efficient grace is efficacious grace, which acts so that we act 
(operatur ut operemur). Lemos described the distinction of actual auxilium into effica- 
cious and sufficient as ‘virtually, implicitly, and through equivalent words handed down 
in Scripture, the holy councils, Fathers, and theologians' (1676: 29). Though, after men- 
tioning the illustrative evidence from Aquinas’ view of the sufficiency of Christ's pas- 
sion, he acknowledged that Aquinas did not expressly or openly make this distinction. 
An equivalent expression, though, was found in ST I-IL109.10.ad 3, where Aquinas 
‘manifestly distinguishes the auxilium by which man can persevere (sufficient) from the 
auxilium by which man in fact perseveres (efficacious) (1676: 31-2). 
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The question of Aquinas’ view of efficacious grace contributed to an important 
moment in the Jesuit theological tradition. After the conclusion of the Congregatio and 
Paul V’s prohibition, the Superior General of the Jesuits, Claudio Acquaviva (d. 1615), 
endorsed on 14 December 1613 the important modifications of Molinism by Suarez and 
Bellarmine, often referred to as Congruism. Acquaviva was explicit that his endorse- 
ment of Congruism reflected the fact that it was ‘more in harmony’ with the teaching of 
Aquinas and Augustine (De Franceschi 2018: 18). Suarez laid out the Congruist position 
in opposition to efficacious auxilium as physically predetermining free choice, which he 
believed was not to be found in Aquinas’ works (1857b: 622-7). For Suarez, efficacious 
auxilium must instead consist in the ‘congruous vocation or calling (1857a: 43, 72; 1857b: 
362, 409, 497—500, 543), and he found support for this approach in a number of passages 
in Aquinas corpus (e.g., De veritate 6.1, 24.9) but especially his sixth lectio on Romans 
8:30: the predestined are drawn through an internal vocation or calling which is ‘noth- 
ing other than a certain prompting (instinctus) of the mind by which the heart of a 
human being is moved by God to assent in regard to the things of faith and virtue' and 
that 'this vocation in the predestined is efficacious because they assent to this sort of 
vocation’ (1857b: 627). Nonetheless, though Suárez saw Aquinas as supporting his way of 
distinguishing sufficient and efficient grace, he acknowledged that, ‘while the older 
theologians frequently taught [...] the substance [of this distinction], they did not 
expressly and formally hand it down in these terms' (1857b: 256). 

Several decades later, the Jansenists claimed that, if the Dominican opinion on intrin- 
sically efficacious grace was permitted by the pope as a theological view and as an inter- 
pretation of Aquinas and Augustine, then their account of grace should be accepted as 
well (James 1972: 8-9; De Franceschi 2018: 37-40, 422-7). In the Augustinus, Jansen 
stated his preference for the physical predetermination of the Dominicans over the mid- 
dle knowledge and congruous grace of the Jesuits. Though both positions had features 
in common with what he believed to be the ‘true view of Augustine’ on the medicinal aid 
(adiutorium) of Christ, the defenders of physical predetermination 'saw and held’ 
Augustines position on the ‘grace of the Saviour’ (1640b: 816-9). At the same time, ‘the 
superfluous excesses of human philosophy’ corrupted even the Dominicans’ 
Augustinianism when they referred to the auxilium of Christ as physical predetermination, 
something ‘unknown to Augustine’. Jansen’s substantive concern was that physical 
predetermination made the will entirely passive, whereas his own conception of the 
adiutorium Christi was ‘a vital act’ of the soul (cf. DeMeuse 2019: 252-5). In 1656, Pascal 
famously mocked the insufficiency of the Dominican conception of sufficient grace in 
the 2nd Provincial Letter. His 18th letter (1657), however, stated that the Jansenist 
account of efficacious grace—not absolutely irresistible but infallible in bringing about 
its effect—was ‘the view of Augustine, Prosper, the Fathers thereafter, [...] Saint Thomas, 
and all the Thomists in general, with the "Ihomists being directly linked to Diego 
Alvarez (1658: 20-23, 478-9; De Franceschi 2009a; 2009b: 11; DeMeuse 2019: 265-6). A 
more sustained discussion of Thomas Aquinas himself can be found in the work of 
Antoine Arnauld (d. 1694), who, under the influence of Pasquier Quesnel (d. 1719) 
(Miiller et al. 1981: 51), increasingly saw deep harmonies between Thomists and 
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Jansenists, whom he called the ‘disciples of Saint Augustine: Indeed, Arnauld, who also 
became more critical of Jansen, believed that he was more faithful to Aquinas than many 
Dominicans (Kremer 2017; De Franceschi 2009b: 49-50). In 1656 he published an entire 
treatise on The True Doctrine of Saint Thomas on Sufficient and Efficacious Grace, and, 
with Pierre Nicole (d. 1695) and Noél de La Lane (d. 1673), he attempted to show even 
more clearly his “Thomistic’ views in The Vindication of Saint Thomas concerning 
Sufficient Grace. Arnauld and his colleagues believed—following the views of Thomists 
like Capreolus and Cajetan about the greater authority of the Summa—that Aquinas 
moved in a more anti-Pelagian direction as his career advanced (Arnauld et al. 1656: 
10-12 of the Praefatio). The work set out to argue—once again on the basis of lengthy 
analyses of Aquinas’ works—that Aquinas rejected the notion of a sufficient actual grace 
really distinct from efficacious actual grace. Arnauld He saw the views of sufficient grace 
found in some anti-Jansenist Dominicans as too close to Molinist auxilium, thus mak- 
ing grace depend on free choice to become efficacious (Arnauld et al. 1656: 22). Arnauld 
argued that Aquinas never explicitly made this distinction of grace into sufficient and 
efficacious (1656: 87-8); nonetheless, he and his collaborators allowed for an authentically 
Thomistic account of sufficient grace as long as it maintained the centrality of God’s 
efficacious will. If Thomists merely wanted to distinguish prevenient grace, which is 
sometimes resisted, from actually efficacious grace, which is never resisted, then ‘all the 
disciples of Saint Augustine’ would acknowledge such a distinction (1656: 88). 

Because of these debates between Dominicans, Jesuits, and Jansenists about grace, 
free choice, and divine causality, when theologians in this period referred to Thomism 
and Thomas Aquinas, the issue of efficacious grace was often central. References to 
Thomism in the works of Catholic theologians (Leinsle 2010: 342-6; De Franceschi 2018: 
21), in early modern philosophers such as Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (d. 1716) and 
Nicolas Malebranche (d. 1715) (Leibniz 1985: 144-5, 324, 345; Malebranche 1715: 11-14), 
and in Protestant theological works (Baxter 1675: 20-22; Gale 1678: 21, 35, 112-3; 
Turretin 1679: 546) often associated the Thomist school with these soteriological 
questions, issues that did not define Thomism before the Council of Trent and after the 
nineteenth-century Leonine revival of Thomism. As an illustration of this point, the 
Cyclopaedia of Ephraim Chambers (d. 1740), published across the English Channel from 
most of these controversies, defined Thomism as ‘the Doctrine of S. Thomas Aquinas 
and his Followers the Thomists; chiefly with Regard to Predestination and Grace’ 
(1728: 209). A few decades later, Denis Diderot's (d. 1784) and Jean Le Rond d’Alembert’s 
(d. 1783) famous Encyclopédie, which drew heavily on Chambers' description, also 
associated Thomism principally with questions of predestination and grace, raised the 
question of whether Thomism was ‘disguised Jansenism, and linked supposedly ‘pure 
Thomism with Alvarez and Lemos, physical predetermination, and the opposition to 
Molinism (1765: 294-5; cf. De Franceschi 2018: 94-7, 120). 

As for Aquinas himself, in the midst of these controversies about the content of his 
teaching, there was general agreement about his devotion to Augustine. Debates about 
the differences between Augustine and Aquinas were raised at times during this period, 
but both sides of the de auxiliis controversy and those outside the Jesuit and Dominican 
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orders had a view ofa deep connection between these two great theologians ofthe Latin 
West. Báñez and his fellow Dominicans in their Apologia saw Augustine as ‘the eminent 
teacher and preacher of divine grace and predestination after the Apostle Paul’ (Beltran 
de Heredia 1968: 127), whose teaching was always central in the ‘school of Saint Thomas’ 
(1968: 120). Molina frequently associated Augustine and Aquinas with one another 
(1953: 26, 498, 582), saying that Aquinas ‘followed in the footsteps of Augustine’ (1953: 
498-9), though he did mention that Aquinas likely preferred Damascene on the univer- 
sal salvific will and God's antecedent will. Alvarez offered two disputations about the 
extent of the authority of Augustine and Aquinas with regard to predestination and 
grace, saying that, having been approved many times by the Apostolic See for his defence 
of the Church from the Pelagians, Augustine's view was not the ‘opinion of one particu- 
lar doctor but should be called the faith of the Catholic Church (1610: 42-5). According 
to Alvarez, Aquinas always conformed his teaching to the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church; he was like ‘an island made stronger [...] as the surging waves beat upon it’ 
Admiring the firmness of this teaching, Alvarez dedicated himself to the ‘genuine 
understanding of Saints Augustine and Thomas about the auxilia of divine grace’ Suarez 
said: ‘as Saint Thomas [...] is preferred to the rest of the scholastic theologians for 
explaining the mysteries of faith [...], so do we judge him to be almost equal to 
Augustine himself in illuminating the most difficult controversies about grace and free 
choice’ (1857a: 322). But this near equality was not at all rooted in rivalry but in Aquinas’ 
role as guardian of Augustine’s teaching: ‘For [Aquinas] is the fiercest follower and 
defender of his teaching and, in obscure and ambiguous matters, he is the most diligent 
investigator of his mind and his most faithful interpreter’? During the Congregatio, 
Augustines teaching was the primary point of reference in the theological tradition 
(Lemos 1702: 1-180; Serry 1709: 315). Lemos called Aquinas Augustine's great disciple 
(1702: 832; cf. De Franceschi 2011), and Pedro de Arrubal (d. 1608), one of the main Jesuit 
participants, wrote in his treatise on predestination that Thomas Aquinas always fol- 
lowed the teaching of Augustine (1619: 440). The Dominican Vincent Baron wrote a 
work that referred in its title to ‘the true and one mind of Saints Augustine and Thomas’ 
(1666). Serry spoke about the Augustino-Thomist School (Serry 1709: ii). Towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, the Jesuit Henao discussed a few places where Aquinas 
departed from Augustine and followed other Fathers like Damascene, and he cautioned 
scholastic theologians about hyperbole in praising theological authorities, particularly 
claims made by Thomists like Gonet that a doctrine that displeased Augustine could not 
have pleased Aquinas (1674: 22, 27-31). But despite these words of warning, he could still 
echo this consensus by saying that Aquinas ‘almost always adhered to Saint Augustine’ 
and ‘followed him very faithfully’ (1674: 32, 21). 

The authentic Augustinianism of Aquinas was not simply a basic concern among the 
main partisans of the de auxiliis controversy. There were outsiders holding one position 
or the other who defended this deep connection. For instance, the Carmelite Charles de 
Bryas (d. 1686) wrote a work in defence of physical predetermination and related issues 
entitled The Triumph of the Thomists, which had as its subtitle The Unshaken Concord of 
Saints Augustine and Thomas, the Twin Suns of the Church (1674). Those seeking to 
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transcend the debate between the Dominicans and Jesuits like the Franciscan Macedo 
and the Oratorian Louis Thomassin (d. 1695) drew from the harmony of Augustine and 
Aquinas (1865: 190-2). Even Jansen, who saw himself as a defender of Augustine’s teach- 
ing from its corruption by ‘human philosophy’ and scholasticism, said, ‘Just as the New 
Testament is nothing but the Old revealed and Augustines doctrine of God's grace is 
nothing except the principles of faith divided into their conclusions, so is Saint Thomas’ 
Summa, where it hands down theology, in large part nothing but Augustine abbreviated 
(Augustinus contractus), bound in a certain proportion by natural principles’ (16 40a: 
50). In 1660, Pope Alexander VII (d. 1667) recommended the ‘unshaken and most 
secure’ teaching of Augustine and Aquinas to the theologians of Louvain (De 
Franceschi 2018: 232-4). And, in the next century, the Dominican pope, Benedict XIIT 
(d. 1730), made explicit in his long-debated brief, Demissas preces (6 November 1724), 
that it would be a calumny to associate the major condemnation of Jansenism, 
Unigenitus, with Dominican Thomist teachings on intrinsically efficacious grace and 
gratuitous predestination, and he repeated Alexander VITS reference to the unshaken 
character of the teaching of the two great doctors— the Augustinian and Angelic doc- 
trine (Bullarium Romanum 1736: 361-2; cf. Denzinger 2012: no. 2509). 

Nineteenth-century Thomism arguably obscured the Augustinian character of 
Aquinas' teaching and his reception in this period. The common seventeenth-century 
view of Aquinas the Augustinian could thus complement twentieth-century efforts to 
recover these elements of his work (Dauphinais et al. 2007: xi-xvi). Moreover, scholars 
have approached the de auxiliis controversy in a variety of ways, debating whether early 
modern theologians corrected Aquinas' failures with notions like middle knowledge 
(Craig 1988: 124-6, 171, 229-33), whether both sides failed to understand Aquinas 
(Goris 1996: 80-81; Lonergan 2000: 448-9; Matava 2016: 15, 320-21), or whether Molina 
and Báñez were ‘alternative attempts to compensate for what many Catholic thinkers [...] 
tookto bea lacuna or at least a lack of explicitness in St. Thomas’s work’ (Freddoso 1988: 8, 
42-6). But this debate should seriously engage the elaborate seventeenth-century dis- 
cussions about how terms like ‘physical predetermination, ‘middle knowledge, and 
‘efficacious grace’ represented restatements, clarifications, refinements, developments, or 
distortions of Aquinas’ teaching. These theologians were certainly not ignorant of the 
changes in the theological landscape, especially those brought about by the achievements 
of theologians after Aquinas’ death, the wider availability of Patristic texts, the Protestant 
Reformation, and these post-Tridentine controversies about grace, all of which perhaps 
called for the use of new terms and arguments. Whatever their limitations, these seven- 
teenth-century theologians wrestled with the question of faithfulness to Augustine and 
Aquinas and the demands of these new circumstances on the basis of a profound mastery 
of the works of Thomas Aquinas, his rivals, and his followers. 
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CHAPTER 17 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
CATHOLIC RECEPTION 
OUTSIDE THE DE 
AUXILIIS CONTROVERSY 
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CHARLES ROBERTSON 


ALTHOUGH the seventeenth century marks a shift away from scholasticism— 
particularly with the rise of new empiricist and rationalist approaches as embodied in the 
work of Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke on the one hand and Descartes, Malebranche, and 
Spinoza on the other—the thought of St Thomas was by no means universally neglected, 
particularly in Spain and France. In his Catologue of Thomists, Leonard Kennedy lists no 
fewer than 564 scholars who drew on the thought of the Angelic Doctor in the course of 
the 1600s. While Jesuits constitute a significant proportion of these scholars, more than 
half are, like their exemplar, sons of St Dominic. Though few in number, the Carmelites 
listed markedly influenced Catholic theology and philosophy through the comprehen- 
sive courses they composed at Alcalá and Salamanca. After a brief introduction to some 
of the better-known Dominicans and Carmelites, we will outline the main intramural 
Catholic debates, particularly those involving probabilism, Jansenism, and Quietism, in 
which the proper interpretation of St Thomass thought was at issue. 


THE THOMISTS 


Of the many Thomists writing in the seventeenth century, John of St Thomas (1589-1644), 
né Poinsot, has had the most enduring influence. He began his studies under the Jesuits 
at Coimbra and completed his study of theology in Louvain. He joined the Dominicans 
in 1612 and taught for 30 years in Alcalá. In the last two years of his life, he served as 
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personal confessor to Philip II of Spain. His Cursus Philosophicus, which covered 
logic and philosophy of nature, was published in 1637 and has undergone several 
reprintings. Sections ofthe Logic have been translated and published in English. Outlines 
of Formal Logic (1955a) contains the short text for beginners from the first part of the Ars 
Logicus, while The Material Logic of John of St Thomas (1955b) and John Deeley’s 
Tractatus de Signis: The Semiotic of John Poinsot (1985; 2013) offer translations from the 
second part of that work. John of St Thomas’ Cursus Theologicus, an eight-volume 
commentary on the Summa, was published from 1637 to 1667. His treatise on the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit was translated into English by Dominic Hughes, OP, and was published 
in 1951 and 2016. One of the introductory essays of the Cursus Theologicus explaining 
the structure of the Summa was translated by Ralph McInerny and published in 2004, 
while John P. Doyle’s translation of question I, disputation 2 appeared in 2019. John of 
St Thomas held that any Thomist worthy of the name must follow the doctrine of 
St Thomas and develop it faithfully and to the best of his ability. Accordingly, a true 
disciple of St Thomas would (i) hold to the teaching of the continuous succession of his 
disciples such as Hervaeus, Capreolus, Cajetan, Ferrara, Victoria, Soto, Flandria, and 
the like; (ii) make efforts to defend and develop St Thomass teaching; (iii) seek the glory 
of St Thomas and not his own opinions; (iv) apply himself to reconciling apparent 
contradictions in his writings; and (v) strive for unity and agreement in following the 
teaching of St Thomas (John of St Thomas 1883a: 382-7; 19552: 3). 

Ihe Discalced Carmelites of Alcalá and Salamanca, denominated the Complutenses 
and Salamanticenses respectively, produced multi-volume courses in philosophy and 
theology in which they sought to follow the mind of St Thomas. Published over 80 years, 
the Cursus Theologicus of the Salamanticenses, though actually compiled by only five 
men— Antonio de la Madre de Dios (d.1637), Domingo de Santa Teresa (d. 1660), Juan 
dela Anuciacion (d. 1701), Antonio de San Juan Bautista (d. 1699), and Ildefonso de los 
Angeles (d. 1737)—incorporated the work ofa large group of theologians: when difficult 
questions arose, its compilers would seek advice from the faculty at the College of St 
Elias in order to give the common view of the theologians. The Cursus Theologicus was 
completed by the publication from 1664 to 1724 of a six-volume Cursus in moral theology. 
The Complutenses course in Philosophy, which came to be known as the Cursus artium, 
was originally published in four volumes from 1624 to 1626 and later amplified with 
Blaise of the Conceptions (d. 1694) two-volume commentary on the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle and Juan de la Anunciacion’s volume of special questions on metaphysics and 
philosophy of nature. 

Pedro de Godoy (d. 1677) held the first chair in theology at the university of Salamanca 
from 1638 to 1663, after which he served as the bishop of Osma (1664-72) and Segontia 
(1672-7). He wrote a commentary on St Thomas’s Summa and circulated lecture notes 
that deeply influenced his French Dominican confrére, Jean-Baptiste Gonet (d. 1681), 
who lavished praise on Godoy in the preface to his own multi-volume defence of 
Thomistic doctrine entitled Clypeus theologiae thomisticae contra novos eius impugna- 
tores (Shield of Thomistic Theology Against Its New Foes). Some ofthe new foes Gonet 
sought to engage in this work were the Molinists, Jansenists, and the lax casuists who 
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held to the moral theory of probabilism. Gonet’s academic life was not without contro- 
versy; in 1660, together with two of his confréres at the university of Bordeaux, he was 
suspended from teaching for three years on suspicion of Jansenism for having judged 
Pascal’s Lettres provinciales to be free of heresy—a judgement that was not shared by the 
four bishops and nine theologians of the university of Paris who secured the condemna- 
tion of those letters. That Gonet did not sympathize with Pascal’s views is evident from 
his critique of them in his treatise on probabilism. 

The popularity of the four-volume philosophical treatise of Antoine Goudin (d. 1695), 
Philosophia juxta inconcussa tutissimaque divi Thomae dogmata, is evidenced by its 
numerous reprintings from its initial publication in 1671. This work grew out of his lec- 
tures at Avignon, where he held the chair in philosophy beginning shortly after his pro- 
fession as a Dominican in 1657 and lasting until 1669. His theological work on the 
knowledge and will of God, providence, and predestination was not published until 
1723, for it seems that in his day he was suspected of being rather too conciliatory in 
dealing with the Molinists (Cessario and Cuddy 2017: 106-7). 

In contrast, Alexander Piny (d. 1709) engaged in that debate with the Molinists in a 
more polemical style, though he is also known for his work in developing the Dominican 
approach to mysticism. Antoine Massoulié (d. 1706) also engaged in debate with 
Molinists, but is mainly remembered for expounding a Thomist theology of prayer with a 
view to combating the errors of Quietism. Spiritual unction in the study of speculative 
theology was important to his friend, Vincent Contenson (d. 1674), who had sought to 
imbue the study of speculative theology with affective qualities in his Theologia Mentis et 
Cordis. 


THE CONTROVERSIES 


While much of the effort of Catholic theologians in the seventeenth century was 
expended on polemical interchanges with Protestants, there were a number of signifi- 
cant intramural Catholic debates involving matters of interpretation of the thought of St 
Thomas. Chief among these were the debates surrounding the principles determining 
the right course of action in the face of contrary probable opinions which led in some 
cases to moral laxism. Embedded within discussions of the formation of a morally cer- 
tain conscience, the disputes concerning the role and weight of probable opinion con- 
tinued well beyond the seventeenth century. While Thomists of the second half of the 
century held to a greater rigourism on this issue than those writing in the first half, they 
also had to contend with the even more extreme rigourism of the Jansenists. The 
Thomist school, also in contest with Jansenism, continued to defend the possibility of 
man’s being created in a state of pure nature and the essentially supernatural character of 
the desire for the beatific vision. Thus, Thomists continued to strongly maintain the 
need for the supernaturally infused virtues together with the gifts of the Holy Spirit as 
permanent dispositions. Finally, towards the end of the century, Thomists engaged the 
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errors concerning the nature of infused contemplation and of the pure love of God as 
expounded by Michael de Molinos (d. 1696) and Fenelon (d. 1715). 

In moral theology, the doctrine of probabilism fell into disfavour by the middle of 
the seventeenth century. While robust defences ofthat doctrine are evident in the writ- 
ings of celebrated Thomists such as John of St Thomas and Gregorius Martinez (d. 1637), 
who lived in the first half of the century, those writing after the Dominican General 
Chapter of 1656, which mandated the defense of probabiliorism, argued strenuously 
against the foundations of the probabilist thesis. To elucidate the main points of con- 
tention, I will privilege two Thomist approaches to the question of probabilism, namely 
that of John of St Thomas, who held to probabilism, and that of Jean-Baptiste Gonet, 
who argued forcefully in favour of probabiliorism. Gonet was not responding directly 
to the theses of John of St Thomas, but rather, on the one hand, to the kind of casuists 
who were advancing seriously lax propositions as probable, and on the other, to the 
rigourism of the Jansenists. Gonet nowhere names John of St Thomas in his treatment 
of probabilism, and it is unlikely that the latter would countenance any of the positions 
Gonet seeks to refute. 

Probabilism is the thesis that in the conflict between probable opinions concerning 
whether a given action is prohibited by law, one may act according to the less probable 
opinion favouring freedom even ifthe opposed opinion favouring a prohibition is more 
probable. One who is deeply committed to be faithful to the moral thought of St Thomas, 
however, must also hold that to act in doubt in itself shows contempt for the law and is 
thus a sin. The Thomist probabilist, then, is at pains to show that acting on the basis of a 
less probable opinion does not necessarily entail acting in doubt. John of St Thomas, by 
no means a laxist of the kind condemned by the 1665-6 decrees of Pope Alexander VII 
(Denzinger 1954: 1101-45; 1151-1216), attempts this by arguing that the speculative fear 
that ones opinion may be wrong is compossible with a kind of practical certitude ren- 
dering ones prudential judgement sufficiently upright. The thesis he is interested in 
defending is that ‘it is licit to follow a probable conscience and opinion as long as, con- 
cerning its probability, one certainly establishes it practically and prudentially, and not 
merely speculatively’ [John of St Thomas 1885: 128-44 (In Ia-IIae, q. 21, disputatio 12, art. 
3)). In support of this thesis, he seeks to demonstrate on the one hand that speculative 
probability is not sufficient for practical probability, and on the other that practical 
probability is sufficient for positing the act. With respect to the first, he emphasizes the 
difference between speculative reason and practical judgement, noting that the latter 
descends to the particular conditions of the here and now while attending to all the cir- 
cumstances of the situation. Owing to its abstraction from the attendant circumstances 
of the here and now, speculative consideration of a matter may admit of many probable 
approaches, whereas in the concrete those other probabilities are rendered practically 
impossible. Two examples are employed to illustrate the point. The first of these 
examples involves the speculative probability that to baptize in the name of the 
Generator, the Generated, and the Proceeding, insofar as they name the substantial rela- 
tions that are the Persons of the Blessed Trinity, is valid. Nevertheless, in the here and 
now, to baptize a man with this probably valid formula could not be practically probable 
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or prudent, for this would be to proceed temerariously and dangerously in a matter of 
the gravest moment. Likewise, the hunter who speculatively judges that the animal in 
the bushes before him is probably a beast and not aman cannot arrive to a practically 
probable conscience enabling him to shoot, for he has not here and now been able to 
investigate the matter with due diligence. Prudence demands that a practical judgement 
of probability be rendered only after one has diligently sought the truth concerning the 
facts of the matter so that one does not act recklessly or dangerously. 

With respect to the second principle, that practical probability is sufficient for posit- 
ing the act, John of St Thomas argues that in acting, we cannot expect a greater certitude 
than that which suffices for prudence. Thus, granting that an agent deliberates well such 
that his action does not proceed in a reckless manner, a probable opinion may be fol- 
lowed even if there exists a more probable opinion. Whereas speculative reason vacil- 
lates and does not come to rest until evidence of the truth of the matter comes to light, a 
practical determination concerning what is to be done can be arrived at when it is 
judged to be possible in a ‘human and moral manner’ The practical doubt that impedes 
virtuous action remains so long as one has not done due diligence in taking counsel. 

In proceeding thus, John of St Thomas believes himself to be offering a faithful inter- 
pretation of what St Thomas says in Quod. VIIL.6.3. In that article, St Thomas discusses 
different ways in which one can act against conscience. One is by way of acting contrary 
to conscience, the other by acting with a doubtful conscience. Both ways of acting ren- 
der one guilty of sin. The key ideas here are that if, on the one hand, someone acts while 
remaining in doubt concerning the liceity of the action due to contrariety of opinions, 
he exposes himself to danger and thus sins by neglecting the care that is due to his soul; 
on the other hand, if the contrariety of opinions does not give rise to doubt, such a per- 
son does not sin. For John of St Thomas, the hermeneutical key to this article is to con- 
sider the doubt that makes for sin to bea practical doubt distinct from speculative doubt. 
The latter, after all, is always connected to some fear that the opposite opinion is really 
the true one: ‘If Divine Thomas wishes that some doubt not arise from such contrary 
opinions such that someone should act, he supposes that some kind of certitude, or 
some extinguishing of doubt, remains, notwithstanding the fear intrinsic to opinions; 
and such a removal of doubting, or certitude, is practical [. . .] Therefore he is talking 
about the doubt conjoined to operation, which is entirely practical’ (1885: 132, n. 14). 

Jean-Baptiste Gonet, writing after the Dominicans had determined to defend proba- 
biliorism at their General Chapter of 1656, was not sympathetic to this manner of inter- 
preting St Thomas. Commenting on the same passage in his treatise on probability 
(published by itself in 1664 and incorporated into the third volume of his Clypeus 
Thomistarum), he argues that ‘whoever follows the less probable opinion, in the contest 
with a more probable one, has some motive to opine the contrary; moreover, the reasons 
urge one more to the opposite, namely, that the opinion which follows is false, than the 
proper motives persuade that it is true; whence it is not possible not to be induced into a 
certain doubt and fear concerning its truth [. . .] therefore, according to the principles of 
Divine Thomas, he who follows the less probable opinion in the contest with the more 
probable cannot be excused from sin’ (Gonet 1876: iii.91). 
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Gonet argues that since we are obliged to choose that which is true, we have the obli- 
gation to adhere to the opinion that is more consonant with the truth, and thus he who 
chooses the less probable opinion in some manner spurns the truth. Indeed, this is to 
offend against the natural inclination of the intellect to adhere to its proper object: 


The dictate of reason (which is the proximate and immediate rule of morals) is 
nothing other than the inclination of the rational power to assent; but he who, leav- 
ing behind the more probable opinion, follows the less probable, does not observe 
this kind of inclination since the inclination of the intellect is borne to that side ofa 
contradiction for which there are stronger motives and greater proofs of which kind 
are those on which the more probable opinion depends. (Gonet 1876: iii.95) 


Moreover, when comparing a probable opinion with one that is more probable, the for- 
mer's probability is somehow vanquished and rendered altogether improbable. Unless 
something like this is the case, accepting the principle that one is secure when following 
any probable opinion renders it impossible that one acting with a doubtful conscience 
ever sins, for a doubtful conscience arises when one is uncertain which side of a contra- 
diction is true. 

Bringing John of St Thomas and Gonet into direct comparison is made difficult by 
the fact that when Gonet attacks the probabilist's distinction between speculative prob- 
ability and practical probability, he characterizes his opponents as holding that the 
speculative doubt arises at the level ofa ‘simply practical’ judgement which, while being 
directive, is not yet applied to a singular operation. It is a ‘practically practical’ judge- 
ment which immediately directs operation that extinguishes this doubt. Gonet argues 
that if this is the case, nobody acting with a doubtful conscience could be guilty of sin, 
for the choice to act would effectively remove doubt (Gonet 1876: iii.94). On John of St 
Thomass account, however, the simply practical judgement of an opinions probability 
is not the locus of speculative doubt: 'the probability of judgments is not attended to 
according to the command (imperium) that pertains to an executive dictate, but 
according to a directive dictate in the notion of judgment and counsel, which is also 
consiliatively and directively, but not executively, practical' (John of St Thomas 1885: 
143, n. 46). For John of St Thomas, the simply practical judgement that opposed opin- 
ions could each be prudentially carried out presupposes a careful and honest assess- 
ment in the deliberations of counsel. Neither opinion is adhered to in an absolute 
manner, but according to their apparent truth, and so no formal contradiction arises. 
Nevertheless, Gonet argues that an approach like this makes the denial that one has 
fear or doubt concerning one’s opinion depend on the affirmation that one has doubt or 
fear concerning the same: 'If probability, reflexively known in some opinion [. . .] 
excluded fear and doubt concerning the moral malice of an operation, it would follow 
that affirmation is the cause of negation, and I could rightly conclude that I do not have 
fear and doubt concerning some action because I have fear and doubt concerning that 
action [. . .] for fear and doubt belong to the intrinsic meaning of probable opinion 
(Gonet 1876: iii.94). 
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While Gonet held to more stringent demands than John of St Thomas vis-a-vis the 
moral certitude required to regulate upright action in order to combat the laxism oftheo- 
logians such as Caramuel (d. 1682) and Tamburini (d. 1675), he sought also to set just 
limits to that certitude in opposition to theologians of a more rigorist bent. Ihe last part 
of Gonet' treatise on probabilism is devoted to combating the errors of the Jansenists, 
especially as presented in Blaise Pascal’s Lettres provinciales published pseudonymously 
under the name of William Wendrock. Gonet rejects the thesis that invincible ignorance 
of natural law precepts cannot excuse one from sin since "Wendrock held that such 
ignorance, which is a result of original sin, itself had the character of sin. Thus, one who acts 
on the basis of a probable opinion that turns out to have been false should be considered 
to have sinned in so doing. This thesis, along with the view that it is not permissible to act 
on a probable opinion, was eventually condemned in the 1690 decree of the Holy Office 
(Denzinger 1954: 1292-3). Against these positions, Gonet argues that so long as one has 
been sufficiently diligent, and no more probable opinion comes to light, a man is safe in 
acting, for clear and perfect knowledge cannot be obtained in our current state of life. 
Moreover, it is the common teaching of the scholastics that one who operates in light of a 
false probable opinion which he invincibly thinks to be true is excused of sin (Gonet 1876: 
iii.149—53). In order to defend the view that there can be invincible ignorance of at least 
some natural law precepts, Gonet distinguishes between three kinds of precepts. First, 
there are those most universal precepts ‘which ought not so much to be called precepts 
but the principles of all the precepts; such as good is to be done and evil avoided, and the 
Golden Rule, from which some of the precepts of the decalogue, such as loving God and 
honoring parents, are ‘swiftly deduced without effort by anyone using reason. Second, 
there are those precepts immediately inferred from those same principles but less easily 
arrived at than the first, among which are the other precepts of the decalogue. Third, there 
are precepts that are not, unlike the other two, per se nota, but are conclusions that require 
effort to arrive at. It is only precepts of this third category of which one can be invincibly 
ignorant, and this is often due to circumstances adjoined to prohibited acts that render it 
more difficult to see why the act is wrong, such as ‘stealing in order to give alms, lying in 
order to save one’s own or anothers life, killing someone who is close to death lest he suf- 
fer long’ (Gonet 1876: iii.160). 

Gonet was also concerned to defend the Thomist school against the charge of favour- 
ing Calvinist and Jansenist theses concerning grace. The final pages of the first volume of 
Clypeus contain an apologia in favor of Thomistic teaching against the errors of the 
Calvinists and Jansenists. He sees both groups as essentially at one in claiming that efh- 
cacious grace conquers human freedom, particularly with respect to the second of the 
five condemned propositions: ‘In the state of fallen nature one never resists interior 
grace’ (Denzinger 1954: 1093). He thus defends the view that even when the will is estab- 
lished in grace, it maintains the radical power to resist that grace. His preferred method 
throughout is to cite Molinists who distinguish between the Thomist doctrine of 
physical premotion and the Jansenist insistence that the will is bound by necessity 
under grace. He caps off this defence of Thomism by contrasting the five condemned 
propositions with a florilegium of St Thomas’s own words. 
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Another group of issues which have recently engaged the attention of many who 
study the thought of the Angelic Doctor concerning the possibility of a ‘state of pure 
nature’ were relevant to the controversy with the Jansenists, who held that the desire for 
supernatural beatitude is innate, and thus no beatitude proportionate to human nature 
is possible. In defending this thesis, the Jansenists maintained that since the natural end 
of man is the vision of God himself, and that this vision can only be attained by love of 
God, both the end (beatitude) and the means (charity) are natural. Nevertheless, only by 
grace can we love with charity. Consequently, every merely natural love that is not 
explicitly informed by charity has the character of sin (Denzinger 1954: 1297-1303; 
Feingold 2010: 283-3). 

The Thomist approach to the question of the natural desire to see God has a long his- 
tory rooted in debates between Thomists and Scotists, but emphasis had shifted by the 
end ofthe sixteenth century in order to respond to the errors of Michael Baius (d. 1589), 
many of whose theses about the impossibility of man being created without grace and of 
loving God with a merely natural love Jansenius also embraced. Seventeenth-century 
Thomists basically argued that the natural desire to see God's essence is a conditioned 
and inefficacious one, proceeding from an elicited act of the will and not an innate 
inclination of the human person. A fundamental principle employed in the elaboration 
of this doctrine is that nature does not fail in what is necessary. Thomists distinguish 
between different kinds of natural inclination a being may possess: first, there is the 
innate inclination of any nature to its proportionate object which it has by virtue of its 
form; second, there are inclinations that follow upon a form received in cognition, 
which are the elicited acts of appetitive powers. A natural desire, understood as the 
innate inclination of a form to its proper and proportionate good, necessitates the nat- 
ural means of its fulfilment (Godoy 1646: i107). If, then, the natural desire to see God 
were of this kind, grace would not be a fundamentally supernatural gift of God, but a 
requirement of nature. God, considered not as Author of grace and glory, but precisely 
as Author of Nature, could not give to man the innate inclination to see his essence, for 
that vision pertains to the essentially and entitatively supernatural, and not the natural, 
order (Gonet 1875-6: 1.224, nos 86 and 87; Salamanticenses 1876: 116). The natural desire 
for the clear vision of the divine essence is thus an elicited inclination since it depends 
on knowledge of God’s existence. Since it is natural to man to want to know the essence 
of existing things, it is natural to desire to see God’s essence; but since we also know that 
our mind is properly proportioned to know material created natures, we know that we 
do not have the means at our disposal to arrive at that vision. Thus, the desire for the 
beatific vision is a conditional desire and can only be made efficacious by means of the 
infused supernatural virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

Seventeenth-century Thomists thus hold that St Thomas’s proofs of the possibility of 
the beatific vision are not proper demonstrations, but arguments of fittingness, as a nat- 
ural capacity for the beatific vision does not exist. The human capacity to be elevated to 
live in the life of grace and to be a partaker of the beatific vision is called ‘obediential 
potency. Thomists agree that ‘no power can be elevated to attain something beyond the 
breadth of its specifying object, nor does it have an obediential potency for this, just as 
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sight cannot be elevated to hearing’ (John of St Thomas 1883b: 163, n. 6 (in Ia, q. 12, disp. 
12, art. 2)). Disagreements exist about whether obediential potency is simply supernat- 
ural (Gonet 1675-6: i.257, no. 30) or natural ‘entitatively and materially’ while being 
supernatural ‘formally and terminatively’ (Martinez 1617: 402-4; Godoy 1646: 106), and 
about whether God clearly seen is contained both under the motive and terminative 
object specifying our intellect (Godoy 1646: 103) or under the terminative object alone 
(John of St Thomas 1711: ). However, there is agreement that only the specific obediential 
potency of created intellect, both angelic and human, can be elevated to the essentially 
supernatural vision of the divine essence by means of the light of glory due to its ‘capacity 
and passive power with respect to all intelligible being under whatsoever finite mode of 
intelligibility’ (John of St Thomas 1883b: 165, n. 10). 

The spiritual life of the Christian is already prepared for the gift of the beatific vision 
in this life by being elevated and made proportionate to that end by the theological vir- 
tues of faith, hope, and charity, the infused moral virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
John of St Thomas’ treatise on the gifts of the Holy Spirit has become a classic locus for 
the Thomist doctrine that the gifts are permanent dispositions, and not merely transient 
graces suited to a particular moment, as opposed to the Scotist identification of the gifts 
with the infused moral virtues. Admitting that ‘the distinction of the infused virtues and 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost [. . .] provides no little difficulty’ (John of St Thomas 1951: 50), 
John of St Thomas expends the largest part of his labour in elaborating the bases for that 
distinction together with the bases for distinguishing the gifts from one another. The 
basic criterion for the distinction between the moral virtues, the infused virtues, and the 
gifts is their proper ‘regulative principle and measure’: 


The first principle is the human mind endowed with the natural light of reason and 
prudence. The second is the human mind adorned with the light of grace and faith, 
but still limited to its human capacity, zeal, and industry. The third is the human 
mind as it is impelled by the impulse of the Holy Ghost. This new impulse not only 
moves it efficiently. It also rules over the human mind and directs it to actions far 
exceeding human capacity and the meagre standards of human industry and zeal. In 
this manner the unction of the Holy Ghost teaches us all things. Motions proceeding 
from the first principle are in direct relationship to the acquired virtues. Movement 
under the aegis of the second principle corresponds to the infused virtues. Human 
activity sponsored by the third principle is linked in a relationship to the gifts, meas- 
ured and moving upon a higher plane. (John of St Thomas 1951: 57) 


Making use ofa memorable analogy, John of St Thomas compares human activity under 
the regulative principles of the moral and infused virtues to the labour involved in row- 
ing a boat, whereas activity inspired by the Holy Spirit is more like sailing: ^when the 
Spirit fills the soul interiorly, and measures it by His rule, then without labor and in a 
new-found freedom of the heart the soul moves rapidly like a sail filled with a breeze 
(John of St Thomas 1951: 57). 

Each ofthe gifts corresponds to and perfects the operation ofthe infused virtues. The 
gift of understanding perfects the intellect in penetrating the truths of faith, and so 
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corresponds to that theological virtue: ‘both the simple apprehension of terms and the 
penetrating and discerning judgment of truth pertain to this gift [...] The gift of under- 
standing disposes a man to understand rightly and surely, without any admixture of 
error (pp. 80-81). Wisdom corresponds to charity, and perfects human judgement con- 
cerning things divine: ‘It is a taste, love, delight, or internal contact of the will with spir- 
itual things’ (p. 125). Knowledge, which corresponds to the virtue of hope, enables the 
Christian to judge rightly concerning created things: ‘It forms a correct judgment con- 
cerning them, both to despise them, lest the soul should be distracted by them, and to 
love them moderately, ordaining them to God’ (p. 151). The gift of counsel perfects pru- 
dence by prompting right judgement concerning our actions, often by prompting us to 
submit ourselves to the examination of others, but sometimes even without such con- 
sultation: ‘Before following an interior spirit and counsel without the examination, the 
approbation and communication of others (for ordinarily the Spirit moves through 
examination and communication of others) one should carefully consider whether his 
mind filled with the Spirit is serene and calm without the shadow of passion or trouble, 
for "the wisdom that is from above is first of all chaste, then peaceable, moderate, etc.”’ 
(p. 169). The gift of piety perfects the will in the practice of the virtue of religion by tran- 
scending the notions of gift and debt: ‘It honors and magnifies God for His own sake, 
regardless of whether he bestows good or evil’ (p. 179). The gift of fortitude adds to the 
infused virtue of the same name by dispelling natural fear and strengthening the person 
to fidelity in the most difficult circumstances: ‘the gift of fortitude strengthens the virtue 
in matters in which the latter admits of defectiveness and fear because of its own weak- 
ness’ (p. 193). While imperfect or incipient filial fear allows for fear of punishment, per- 
fect filial fear looks only to sin’s offence against the Divine Majesty. Thus, the gift of fear 
of the Lord aids temperance by providing a higher and more noble motive to avoid sin: 
‘the gift of fear is that fear which is filial and chaste, since it is founded upon charity, 
reveres God as Father and dreads to be separated from Him by sin’ (p. 198). 

Treatment of the gifts of the Holy Spirit was a common feature of manuals of mystical 
theology written by seventeenth-century Thomists. The distinction between ascetical 
theology, dealing with the ‘ordinary way of perfection, and mystical theology, as dealing 
with the ‘extraordinary way of perfection; does not appear at this stage. Drawing on the 
work of John of St Thomas for his treatment of the gifts, and on Philip of the Most Holy 
Trinity (d. 1671) for his ordering of the treatise, Thomas of Vallgornera (d. 1665) wrote a 
Mystica theologia divi Thomae (1890) that became a standard treatise in Dominican 
spirituality. He defines mystical theology as the ‘most perfect and highest contemplation 
of God, and the enjoyable and most sweet love of him possessed interiorly’ (1890: 5) and 
distinguishes it from scholastic theology according as it approaches the study of God 
under an affective and experiential mode of knowing (p. 8). The organizational plan of 
the work is the examination of aspects of the spiritual life in accordance with the pro- 
gress of the soul leading to mystical union with God: the purgative way of beginners, the 
illuminative way of proficients, and the unitive way of the perfect. Garrigou-Lagrange 
points out that in treating of infused contemplation at the end of the way of purgation, 
Vallgornera follows the doctrine of St John of the Cross quite closely, and in doing so, he 
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presents such contemplation not as an entirely extraordinary phenomenon in the 
spiritual life as did some later authors, but as a normal part of spiritual progress 
(Garrigou-Lagrange 1989: i.13-23). Due to the exaggerations of the quietists, many 
eighteenth-century writers would treat both the gifts of the Holy Ghost and infused con- 
templation only in their treatment of the ‘extraordinary way of perfection: 

The sensitivity of Thomists to matters of the spiritual life gave them good resources in 
dealing with the errors of Michael de Molinos’ doctrine on the prayer of quiet, errors 
which were condemned in 1687 (Denzinger 1954: 1221-88). This prayer was to be 
acquired by means of the cessation of all discursive efforts and the evacuation of any 
image or speculative consideration of the mysteries of faith. ‘Consequently, Garrigou- 
Lagrange summarizes, ‘he [i.e., de Molinos] attributed to the contemplation acquired in 
this manner what is true only of infused contemplation, and with one stroke of the pen 
he suppressed all asceticism and the practice of the virtues, considered by tradition to be 
the real preparation for infused contemplation and union with God. All spirituality was 
thus radically perverted’ (1989: ii.290). At the close of the century, several errors related 
to Quietism that had been advanced by Fenelon concerning the pure love of God were 
condemned (Denzinger 1954: 1327-49). According to Fénelon, our love of God remains 
imperfect as long as there remains in us any self-regard in that love; thus even our desire 
for the beatific vision displays the imperfection of our love. Published at Paris in 1699, 
Antonin Massoulies (d. 1706) Traité de la véritable oraison, où les erreurs des Quiétistes 
sont réfutées expounded the Thomistic doctrine while combatting the errors of the 
Quietists, and in his 1703 work Traité de l'Amour de Dieu (1866) he takes up the question 
of the harmonious relationship between love of God and our desire to enjoy him in the 
beatific vision. 

The current errors, proposes Massoulié, stem from separating love of God for his own 
sake from loving him as our proper good (1866: 48). The Church Fathers, scholastics, 
and mystics speak at times of the laws of friendship in connection with charity, and thus 
emphasize the love that is due to God for his own goodness prescinding from the con- 
sideration of benefits to be received. At other times they speak of love as bearing upon 
the object of the will, namely, the fitting good, and thus God is loved as ones own good: 
“the soul tends necessarily to God as to its sovereign good, and if God were not the sover- 
eign good of man, man would not find in God the reason for loving him’ (p. 49). It is a 
mistake to focus only on the former of these emphases and thus to consider the latter to 
involve an imperfect motive for loving God. Charity essentially embraces love for one's 
proper good (i.e. the unceasing possession of God), willing the good for the other (i.e. 
desiring the glory of God to be augmented in all creatures), and friendship, which loves 
God for his own sake (p. 52). The same impulse of charity makes the soul sensible of each 
of these at times when it considers God, but these loves should not be viewed in oppos- 
ition to one another (55). Nevertheless, there is an order to the love of God: our love of 
God as our own good flows from our love of God for his own sake. Considered in itself, 
the divine goodness contains all perfections and thus elicits the soul’s admiration and 
love, but considered also as the source of the communication of benefits, the soul is 
drawn to love the divine goodness with the loving confidence that it is ones own good 
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(p. 60). Massoulié sees St Thomass distinction between the way in which we love a 
private good and the way in which we love a universal or common good as a key to 
understanding how, in loving God as our own good, we love him also for his own sake. 
While we refer private goods to ourselves, and so love ourselves more than we love the 
private good, we refer ourselves to the common good to which we relate as parts, and 
thus, while loving it as our own good, we love that good more than ourselves (pp. 77-8). 
Since God is the sovereign good of nature, 'it is necessary that we love this good more 
than ourselves, and although we desire the possession of this good, we love the good in 
itself more than the communication we receive from it' (p. 79). Further, because the 
divine goodness is more perfect as it exists in God than as it exists in man, it is loved 
more than self even in being loved as ones own good: ‘we never love God more than 
when we love him as our sovereign good' (p. 81). 

While other controversies affected the lives of Catholic theologians in the seventeenth 
century, such as the contest between Gallicanism and Ultramontanism, the focus of this 
chapter has been on those that most directly impinge on theses explicitly drawn from 
the writings of St Thomas. Uprightness of conscience, a proper understanding of the 
relationship between nature and grace, and a right ordering of the spiritual life in 
accordance with that understanding stand out as concerns that impacted the Church at 
large and not only a handful of scholars. The thought of St Thomas as received by seven- 
teenth-century Catholic theologians formed no small part of the Churchs effort to 
maintain a proper equilibrium between laxism and rigorism on the one hand and 
pseudo-spiritualism and naturalism on the other. 
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CHAPTER 18 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
CATHOLIC RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS 


REGINALD M. LYNCH, OP 


Ir is not usual for intellectual historians to associate the eighteenth century with 
Thomism. The Carmelite community at Salamanca (the so-called Salmanticenses) fin- 
ished their Cursus theologiae at the dawn ofthe eighteenth century (1704), having begun 
the project in 1631; this was accompanied by their Cursus theologiae moralis in 1709. For 
many, the completion of these projects marks the end of a period of classical textual 
commentary within the Thomistic tradition—if this serves as a historical marker for the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the same period is framed at its close by the cul- 
tural upheaval of the French Revolution. Between these two bookends, the course of the 
Thomistic tradition seems harder to trace. In many ways, the intellectual landscape of 
the eighteenth century was dominated by the rise of figures such as Hume (d. 1776), 
Voltaire (d. 1778), Rousseau (d. 1778), and Kant (d. 1804). Although Aquinas’ texts were 
no longer the subject of commentary in many universities, his thought continued to be 
an important frame of reference for many Catholic thinkers during this period. Given 
the breadth of Aquinas’ influence, many possible topics present themselves—too many 
for the scope of this chapter. Without exhausting these possibilities, I have therefore 
chosen to focus on one historical movement and two speculative topics that are particu- 
larly significant for the Catholic reception of Aquinas during the eighteenth century. 
This chapter will be divided into three main sections, the first dealing with the reform of 
Thomism within the Dominican Order in the early eighteenth century, the second with 
the rise of Wolffian rationalism and its relationship to the scholastic tradition, and the 
third with important developments in moral theology. 
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THOMIST BEGINNINGS: THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY REFORM OF 
ANTONIN CLOCHE, OP 


Although the completion of the Salmanticenses’ Cursus may serve as a conceptual 
marker for the end ofa certain period of Thomistic history, at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century many retained a lively interest in Aquinas and in existing traditions of 
Thomistic textual interpretation and commentary. Among monastic writers, engage- 
ment with Aquinas can be found in the work of Swiss Cistercians such as Raphael 
Köndig and Benedict Hüber, whose Harmonia of theology (Salem, 1718) was intended 
to be in keeping with the doctrine of both Aquinas and his interpreters. In addition, 
German Benedictines at Salzburg such as Ludwig Babenstuber’s (d. 1715) Philosophia 
thomistica (Salzburg, 1706) and his Cursus theologiae moralis (Augsburg, 1718) are 
examples of continued interest in Aquinas, even outside the Dominican Order. 
Babenstuber was even succeeded by a second generation of Thomistically inclined 
Benedictines at Salzburg such as Alfons Wenzel (d. 1743), Placidus Renz Sr (d. 1730), and 
Placidus Renz Jr (1748), whose influence extended into the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The complete works of Aquinas were still in print and very much available in the 
eighteenth century, reaching their eighth printing in the Venice edition (1745-88). In 
wider theological circles, however, interest in the direct study of these texts would wane 
considerably, and the most important strand of continuity was found within the 
Dominican Order (Weisheipl 1967; Schmutz 2018: 233). 

The election of Antonin Cloche, OP (d. 1720) as the Master ofthe Dominican Order 
in June 1686 occasioned a renewed emphasis on Thomistic studies within the Order 
that would prove influential. The reformed Province of Toulouse, centred in the wider 
context of the French Catholic reform at work in the same region during the seven- 
teenth century, would prove significant for Cloches own approach, not only to reli- 
gious observance, but to the role of Thomistic study in the life of the Dominican Order 
(Bonino 2010: 880; Martinazzo 2015; Mortier 1914: 207-23). During his formative years, 
Cloche himself became familiar with certain living traditions of Thomistic commen- 
tary. While serving as socius to Thomas Roccaberti, OP (then Master of the Dominican 
Order in Rome), Cloche participated in a kind of multi-generational commentatorial 
project, taking on the task of completing and editing a commentary on Aquinas’ Tertia 
pars that was begun by Didaco Nuño Cabezudo, OP (d. 1614). This work itself was 
intended to be an accurate textual exposition of Aquinas, accompanied by relevant 
church councils, the works of the Fathers, and other sources intended to address con- 
temporary controversies. Cloche saw the work through to publication at Rome in 1682 
and was elected Master four years later (Coulon 1911: 422-3). The chapter which elected 
Cloche gave him the impetus for a wide-scale renewal of Dominican intellectual life, 
recommitting the Order to a theological pedagogy that was rooted in—and structured 
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by—the texts of Aquinas (Acta Cap. Gen. Romae 1686, Ordinatio 4). Although peda- 
gogical trends in the academy at large were shifting towards the modern textbook or 
manual form, the Roman chapter of 1686 recommitted the Dominican Order to a 
pedagogical strategy that sought sapiential wisdom in a classical scholastic fashion, 
mandating that all conventual lectors should lecture each day on at least one article from 
Aquinas, and that Dominican students should learn the teaching of Aquinas according 
to the letter—that is, directly from the text itself. In many ways, this represents a con- 
sistent stance that is evidenced in the Acta of Dominican chapters throughout the 
seventeenth century (Paris 1611, Bologna 1615, Rome 1656). Building on this chapter 
legislation, Cloche ensured that the Orders internal programme of study would expose 
Dominican student brothers to the whole of Aquinas’ thought within the space of six 
years (Coulon 1911: 423-6). Cloche would remain Master of the Dominican Order until 
his death in 1720, and his reform of the Order’s approach to Thomism would stress a 
knowledge of scriptural and patristic sources alongside its emphasis on comprehen- 
sive, textual fluency with regard to the works of Aquinas. Cloche also emphasized a 
renewal of religious observance and common life within the Order and encouraged 
popular preaching initiatives (Ashley 1990: 151). 

Although on a speculative and pedagogical level this renewal of Thomism had its 
roots in the internal ordering of Dominican intellectual life, its influence was not con- 
fined to the Order's convents; under Cloche’s leadership, Dominicans brought the fruits 
of this movement into universities and into the other formation houses and seminaries 
that were quickly expanding in the post-Tridentine period. Cloche actively encouraged 
this expansion, and was aided in this by Cardinal Girolamo Casanate (d. 1700), who had 
been named the librarian of the Holy Church by Innocent XII in 1693. With the support 
of Casanate and his curial connections, Cloche worked to establish a diverse network of 
Thomistically inclined institutions throughout Europe which, although never a domin- 
ant movement, retained a certain profile and influence within Catholic philosophy and 
theology (Coulon 1911: 427-9). 

Shortly before his death, in 1698 Casanate willed a large amount of money to the 
Dominican convent of Santa Maria sopra Minerva in Rome, for the purpose of founding 
a library, establishing two chairs in the texts of St Thomas, and a significant expansion of 
the faculty at the Minerva. Antonin Massoulié, OP (d. 1706) of the Toulouse Province 
would hold one of the first of these chairs (Coulon 1911: 443). Long a centre for 
Dominican study, the renewal of the Minerva was a definitive moment for Thomism in 
the eighteenth century that would have an effect throughout Europe. With Casanate's 
backing, Cloche ensured that a college of Dominican theologians was assembled from 
universities across Europe, specifying that the best theologians be elected from specific 
geographical regions (Coulon 1911: 432-8). When the college was established in 1700, its 
founding members were Guiseppe Tabaglio, OP (d. 1714) from Bologna, Hyacinth Serry, 
OP (d. 1738) from the University of Padua, Augustine Pipia, OP (d. 1730), originally 
from Aragon and already serving at the Minerva, Jean-Damascene Lubiniecki, OP (d. 
1713), representing Germany, Norbert d'Elbecque, OP (d. 1714), representing Flanders, 
and a Father Plunkett, OP (d. 1728) from Ireland (Coulon 1911: 443-4). Almost all these 
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men would prove to be influential voices in the Thomistic tradition. Although Rome 
provided a centralized nexus for Cloche to advance the renewal of Thomism specified 
by the General Chapters of the Order and the new Ratio studiorum, the international 
makeup ofthe college atthe Minerva ensured that the organic development of different 
strands of the Thomistic tradition, centred in diverse geographical regions, were not 
homogenized out of expediency but rather encouraged to fructify in a mutual dialogue 
that would feed the growing movement. 

After the death of Cloche in 1720, his movement was sustained by successive Masters 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. The election of the Dominican Cardinal 
Orsini (Benedict XIII) to the papacy in 1724 further ensured the health of this move- 
ment; as Pope, Benedict XIII encouraged the trends of conventual renewal and 
Thomistic fidelity already at work in the Order; after the brief term of Augustino Pipia, 
OP (d. 1725), Thomas Ripoll, OP (d. 1747) was elected Master. Ripoll had collaborated 
closely with both Cloche and Pipia, and devoted himself to ending what remained of the 
Jansenist controversy. Although Cloche’s movement would continue to receive support 
from subsequent Masters, the gradual progress of the Enlightenment, and attendant 
political circumstances would place increasing pressure on the Order during the second 
half of the eighteenth century (Ashley 1990: 167-9). 


CATHOLIC RATIONALISM 


In many ways, the intellectual tone at the outset of the eighteenth century was set by dis- 
putes which trace their origin to the seventeenth century or earlier. Some of the most 
prominent rationalists from the previous century, such as Descartes (d. 1650) and 
Leibniz (d. 1716), were theologically interested, and each attempted intellectual explan- 
ations of the Christian faith. Although the relationship of Descartes and Leibniz to the 
received scholastic tradition was certainly eclectic, it was nonetheless real—neither saw 
themselves as rejecting this tradition completely, and both sought to place their own 
principles in dialogue with second scholasticism to some degree (Pelletier 2014; 
Ariew 1999; 2001; 2012). Attempts to graft Cartesianism into the scholastic tradition 
began with Descartes himself, who recast his own Meditations on First Philosophy (1641) 
in a scholastic style as The Principles of Philosophy (1644) in an unsuccessful attempt to 
have it adopted as a textbook at Coimbra. Subsequently, many attempts were made to 
combine Cartesian philosophy with received scholastic thought, and by the eve of the 
eighteenth century a tradition of Cartesian manualism already existed in some Catholic 
circles (Gurr 1967; Gilson 1979). 

J. Israel has called attention to a conflict within the Enlightenment itself over the 
cosmological implications of rationalism and materialism. (Israel 2001: 197-229, 375-82, 
446-9; 2006: 33-4). In opposition to more radical elements, moderate strands of 
Enlightenment thinking attempted to construct a cosmology that could account for 
questions of providence and theodicy, and was justifiable on the grounds of rationalist 
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philosophy and materialist science. Catholic dogmatic theology in the early eighteenth 
century evidenced a desire to respond to the critiques ofSpinoza and other more radical 
thinkers, re-establishing the relevance of the Churchs theological tradition in light of 
contemporary intellectual mores. Israel situates Christian Wolff (d. 1754), one of the 
most popular thinkers of this century, within the currents of what he terms the moder- 
ate Enlightenment (Israel 2001: 445, 456). Wolff firmly believed that an intrinsic, specu- 
lative continuity could be shown between Cartesian and Leibnizian philosophy and the 
scholastic tradition. The Wolffian system was a self-contained, rational approach to both 
metaphysics and natural theology that enjoyed a great deal of popularity in the eight- 
eenth century, and within the closed world of the Catholic manual tradition his influ- 
ence would extend well into the twentieth. In Wolff, we see the apex of a tradition of 
Christian rationalism which traced its roots to moderate Enlightenment thinkers like 
Descartes and Leibniz, and attempted to effect a harmony between rationalist philoso- 
phy and a specifically Christian understanding of the inherited intellectual tradition, 
with the aim of building a larger synthesis that could effectively defend against the more 
radical claims of their day. 

Although Wolffian rationalism was distinct in many senses from its seventeenth- 
century predecessors, Wolff, Leibniz, and Descartes can each trace a degree of metaphysical 
continuity with scholasticism through the work of Francisco Suarez (d. 1617). For both 
Descartes and Leibniz, Suarez functioned as an important point of contact with the sec- 
ond scholastic tradition (Ariew 2012); and although there are important hermeneutical 
differences between Suárez and these Enlightenment thinkers (Kronen 1997), on a 
speculative level Suarézian innovations in metaphysics form a bridge that links Leibniz, 
Descartes, and Wolff to second scholasticism. In particular, Suarez’ inclusion of beings of 
reason within the subject of metaphysics opens the door to more abstract, mathematical 
approaches to reality (Pereira 2007: 27). Although beings of reason were considered by 
other Salamancan Jesuits like P. Hurtado (d. 1641) (Novotny 2014), Suarez’ Metaphysical 
Disputations (1597) had an outsized influence on many subsequent thinkers. In addition 
to providing a certain genealogical context for thinkers like Descartes and Leibniz, 
Suarézian metaphysics also offered an interpretation of scholastic and Thomistic 
thought that is more generously disposed towards a rationalistic approach to being. 
During the eighteenth century, this connection legitimated the popular perception that 
there was no inherent tension between new innovations in philosophy and science and 
the scholastic-Thomistic tradition; these assumptions engendered an optimism that the 
cosmological problems posed by some radical Enlightenment thinkers—and the break 
with the received tradition that was implied—could be overcome from within rational- 
ism itself. 

Many of the implications of Enlightenment receptions of Suarézian metaphysics 
would come to maturation in eighteenth-century Catholic rationalism. In many ways, 
the emphasis placed on essence by many seventeenth-century rationalists (such as 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz) foregrounds the move towards establishing ontology 
as an independent subject within philosophy. Leibniz himself uses the term in an 
undated fragment, and Cartesian philosophers like Johannes Clauberg (d. 1665) and 
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Jean-Baptiste Duhamel (d. 1706) began to promote this shift—a development that is 
already visible in the title of Clauberg’s Elementa philosophiae sive Ontosophia (1647). 
This trend would reach both conceptual maturity and new heights of popularity in the 
eighteenth century with the publication of Wolff’s Philosophia prima sive ontologia 
(Frankfurt, 1729) (Gilson 2016: 112-13; Copleston 1961b: 108-9). A student of theology 
and mathematics, Wolff would prove an important conduit for central metaphysical 
intuitions of Suarézian Thomism in the eighteenth century. In many ways, Wolffian 
rationalism developed in continuity with Descartes and Leibniz. Where Descartes had 
struggled to bridge the gap between mental and actual being, however, Wolff was 
supremely confident in deductive methodology, employing it outside of the confines of 
formal logic and mathematics to make statements about the nature of reality itself. 
(Blackwell 1961). Although he frequently cites Suarez, Wolff’s more proximate source is 
certainly Leibniz (Gurr 1959; Ashley 1991). The popularity of Wolffian manuals in the 
eighteenth century and in subsequent centuries ensured that certain Leibnizian assump- 
tions about the nature of being would be presented along with elements from the scho- 
lastic tradition as an integrated whole. Chief among these was the principle of sufficient 
reason which, like the principle of non-contradiction, served as a means of grounding 
deductive speculation in ontology. Leibniz used the principle of sufficient reason to 
argue for the existence of God, and this principle was often seen as having a certain apol- 
ogetical utility in the face of the atheistic overtures of more radical enlightenment 
thinkers. Following this approach, Wolff begins his Ontologia with a treatment of the 
principles of non-contradiction and sufficient reason, making specific reference to 
Leibniz’s Theodicy and his correspondence with Samuel Clark (Wolff, Ontologia 1.1.1- 
2.27-78; 1962: 15-61; Gurr 1959; Gilson 2016). 

Wolffian ontology exemplifies a defining narrative of Catholic rationalism, which 
sought to harmonize those elements of Enlightenment thinking that had been 
received by some Catholic thinkers with the second scholastic tradition and even with 
Aquinas and Aristotle directly. When commenting on the notion of essence, Wolff not 
only expresses esteem for Suárez but further asserts that Suárez, Aquinas, and 
Aristotle all view this issue in a similar way. Beyond this, he further asserts that this 
tradition is not in conflict with the Cartesian understanding of essence as it is taught 
in the Jesuit schools, citing the work of J. Clauberg in particular (Ontologia 1.2.3.169; 
Wolff 1962: 137-9). 

Wolffian ontology left a discernible mark on subsequent interpretations of Aquinas; 
during the nineteenth-century revival of Thomism, Wolffian texts provided a point of 
access to Thomism and scholasticism for many neophyte scholastics who were more 
familiar with the Cartesian manual tradition (Gurr 1959; McCool 1989). In opposition to 
the tendencies of Wolffian ontology, however, many Thomists would come to see the 
dangers of improperly defining the relationship between act and potency by dealing 
with act and potency as essentially two species of ontology. By contrast, the real distinc- 
tion between act and potency not only enables a clear association between being and act 
in a way that is clearly connected epistemically to Aristotelian physics—it also enables a 
more accurate definition of potency itself (Wippel 2000: 33-4; Gardeil 1909). 
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Manuals in the Wolffian tradition exhibited a discernible pedagogical form. 
J. Weisheipl argues that Wolff’s division between rationalist philosophy and empirical 
science affected the methodological division of Catholic theological textbooks well into 
the twentieth century. (Weisheipl 1968: 167; Blackwell 1961). For B. Ashley and other 
observers, this Wolffian inclusion of a non-Aristotelian definition of science points to a 
fundamental disconnect, already implicit in Wolff’s Enlightenment sources, that limits 
the ability of Wolff and his adherents to appropriate the doctrinal synthesis of Thomas 
Aquinas, effectively undermining the possibility of speculative unity in Christian 
theology (McCool 1989: 28-9; Ashley 1991: 4-5). 

Despite its popularity, Wolff’s was not the only eighteenth-century reception of 
Aquinas that engaged the speculative questions raised by the Enlightenment. Charles 
René Billuart, OP (d. 1757) played an influential role during the eighteenth century and 
in the subsequent Thomistic tradition. His Summa sancti Thomae hodiernis academi- 
arum moribus accommodata was a direct response to the directives of the Belgian chap- 
ter of the Dominican Order in 1733, which, as an extension of Cloche’s efforts, asked that 
the thought of Thomas Aquinas be put into dialogue with important questions from the 
Church's history and the present. This work first appeared in print towards the end of his 
life (Liege, 1746-51), with a supplement published after his death in 1759. Several years 
after the publication of his Summa, Billuart published a summary of this work, more 
immediately suited for the instruction of seminarians or for popular consumption 
(Summa summae Sancti Thomae sive compendium theologiae, Liege, 1754). Both works 
were published extensively and were widely circulated throughout Europe. 

Although there are elements of eighteenth-century Catholic theology that can be 
explained by J. Israel's influential thematic distinction between radical and moderate 
Enlightenments, unlike Christian Wolff, Billuart does not believe that a Catholic ration- 
alism can provide the resources to confront the more radical arguments of Spinoza and 
others. Noting that arguments for God's existence based on Descartes’s third and fifth 
meditations are popular among his contemporaries, Billuart remains sceptical that 
arguments which are based on mental concepts can successfully respond to the chal- 
lenge of atheism. Instead, Billuart insists that any idea we have of God comes from the 
triplex via (causality, remotion, eminence) derived from the medieval theological trad- 
ition of Dionysius and Aquinas. In contrast to his Cartesian contemporaries, Billuart 
understands the importance for natural theology of a continued commitment to epi- 
stemic and metaphysical realism (Billuart, Summa summae sancti Thomae, Tract. de 
Deo I, a. 3). In many ways, Billuart represents the fruit of Cloche’s movement, which 
successfully preserved an intellectual tradition which stands outside the paradigmatic 
scope of Israel’s proposal. Although Billuart’s project was no doubt enabled by Cloche 
and his successors, Billuart stands in continuity with earlier Dominicans of the Toulouse 
renewal such as Jean-Baptiste Gonet, OP (d. 1681) and Antonin Goudin, OP (d. 1695). In 
many ways, Billuart’s Summa was broadly indebted to Gonet’s Clypeus theologiae thom- 
isticae (Bordeaux, 1659-69), a work which itself continued to circulate widely through- 
out the eighteenth century and into the nineteenth (Coulon 1912; Mandonnet 1932). 
More specifically, Goudin’s Philosophia juxta inconcussa, tutissimaque divi Thomae 
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dogmata (Paris, 1679), which works extensively to re-establish an Aristotelian under- 
standing of hylomorphic nature over and against Descartes’s account ofthe same, con- 
textualizes Billuart’s own engagement with Cartesian philosophy. (Goudin 1744: 
ii.5-126; Bonino 2010: 880). 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, the leadership of the Dominican Order 
continued to actively commit itself to Aquinas in both philosophy and theology; repeat- 
edly, general chapters and superiors of the Order instructed its members to uphold the 
teaching of the angelic doctor and to avoid the novelties of the age. Beginning in 1757, 
Juan Thomas Boxadors, OP (d. 1780), then Master of the Order, insisted on a return to 
authentic Thomistic teaching, and his letter to the Order on this subject was included in 
the Acta of the General Chapter of 1777 (Weisheipl 1968). In conjunction with this, 
Boxadors also gave official approbation to Salvatore Roselli, OP’s (d. 1784) six-volume 
Summa philosophica ad mentem angelici doctoris S. Thomae Aquinatis (Rome, 1777-83). 
Subsequently, Roselli's Summa was used in some Dominican houses. The text would 
become popular across Europe in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
his presentation of Thomistic doctrine influenced the Thomistic revival of the nine- 
teenth century (McCool 1989: 85; Weisheipl 1968: 171-2; Walter 2013: 324-5). In many 
ways, Roselli continued to uphold the tradition communicated by Billuart. Like many 
others in the eighteenth century, however, Roselli was in dialogue with rationalism, and 
his adaptation of the principle of sufficient reason would influence some later Thomists 
(Cessario and Cuddy 2017: 117; Roselli 1788: iii.53-64, v.143-7). 

Despite the contributions of thinkers like Billuart and Roselli, in the wider academy, 
Wolff's rationalism continued to be popular and influential long after his death in 1754. 
Although his thought came under attack by the end of the eighteenth century, within 
Catholic circles the Wolffian system retained its popularity and extended its influence 
through a new set of adherents. After 1750, a great number of second-generation 
Wolffian manuals were produced. Many, such as Antoine Migeot (d. 1794), insisted that 
Wolff’s system and methodology were identical with those of scholasticism. After his 
death, Wolff found a great number of proponents among the Jesuits, who were attracted 
by his pedagogical structure and the sympathetic relationship that existed between 
Wolff’s system and modern ideas. Both Joseph Redlhamer (d. 1761) and Berthold Hauser 
(d. 1762) imitated Wolff's methodology, and the Viennese Jesuit Sigmund von 
Storchenaus (d. 1797/8) Institutiones logicae (Vienna, 1769) was also organized along 
Wolffian lines. Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten (d. 1762), a professor at Frankfurt, wrote 
several textbooks that continued to develop and promote Wolffian philosophy. 
Baumgarten’s own developments of Wolffian metaphysics, particularly on the subject of 
aesthetics (Aesthetica, 2 vols, 1750, 1758), would prove influential for later German 
Idealism (Gurr 1959: 57; Copleston 1961b). 

Wolffian overconfidence in rationalist synthesis would not go unchallenged, how- 
ever, and by the close of the eighteenth century, the cogency of the Wolffian system 
would be radically questioned by a new wave of philosophical criticism. Although 
Immanuel Kant’s (d. 1804) famous Critique of Pure Reason was not published until 1781, 
during his own formation at Königsberg Kant studied logic and metaphysics with the 
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Wolffian philosopher Martin Knutzen (d. 1751), and Kant himself is reported to have 
used Baumgartens textbooks in some of his own lectures, although certainly not with- 
out criticism. Broadly speaking, Kant's early work, New Elucidation of the First Principles 
of Metaphysical Cognition (1755), can be situated in broad continuity with the then-con- 
temporary Wolffian tradition at Königsberg (Copleston 1961b; Wood 2010: 6-7; 
Heimset 1956; Sgarbi 2016). If Wolff was an influence for Kant in this early phase, how- 
ever, he would develop into a foil during his critical period. Although the scope and 
impact of Kant’s work are broader than that of Wolff, Kant represents an existential chal- 
lenge for the Wolffian tradition. Much of Kant's work during his critical period concerns 
topics central to the Wolffian synthesis, such as the nature—indeed, the possibility—of 
metaphysics, and the scope of rational epistemology with regard to claims about the 
nature and coherence of reality. Unlike Wolff and many Cartesian manualists, Kant 
would be far less optimistic about the human epistemic ability to bridge the gap between 
mental and actual being through rational abstraction. The cracks in the Leibnizian sys- 
tem, unsuccessfully obscured by Wolff, were now laid bare. 

Despite Kant’s critique, Wolffian thought remained popular in many Catholic circles 
well into the nineteenth century. Of the many works produced by second-generation 
Wolffian scholastics, Storchenau’s Institutiones logicae continued to be influential 
throughout Europe, reprinted many times until 1833 (Gurr 1959; 1967). For some 
Catholic thinkers, however, Kant’s critique proved attractive. Unlike the anti-rationalism 
of Thomasius, Kant’s epistemic opacity did not lead him to despair of speculative 
thought. Rather, Kant hoped that his criticism could rejuvenate the field of metaphysics, 
placing it on firmer footing. This approach enticed some Catholic thinkers to join Kant 
in hoping that a mature rationalism, purified of Wolffian naiveté, could eventually lead 
to the recovery of some realist philosophical commitments. In Catholic philosophy, in 
the late eighteenth century Kant gained adherents among German Benedictines like 
Maternus Reuss (d. 1798), Placidus Muth (d. 1821), and Augustininus Schelle (d. 1795) 
(Gurr 1967). 


PROBABILISM AND ITS DISCONTENTS: 
CATHOLIC MORAL THEOLOGY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Many of the fundamental problems that confronted Catholic moral theology during the 
eighteenth century had their roots in the seventeenth, and even the sixteenth, centuries. 
Although the Thomistic tradition is not often associated with moral legalism 
(Pinckaers 1995), the controversy between rigorism and laxism, which lasted well into 
the eighteenth century, tended to focus attention on the relationship between human 
moral action and legal precept. 
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In addition to a certain preoccupation with legality, moral questions were contextual- 
ized by new theological hermeneutics that did not always seek a scholastic unity of 
speculative and practical knowledge. Although this trend was driven in large part by 
concerns surrounding confessional practice, these practical challenges were not unique 
to the sixteenth century. Aquinas and other scholastics had treated anthropology and 
human action within the larger integrated whole of speculative theological systems that 
were broadly construed along Augustinian and patristic lines, viewing the entirety of 
creation in relation to God as creator. Aquinas is at pains to pattern the teleological value 
of human activity on the goodness and exemplarity of divine being (e.g. ST I-II.8.1, cO., 
ad 1-3, 1.44.3, 1105.5). For Aquinas, human nature itself is possessed of a humanizing 
orientation that directs individual acts in accord with the natural and supernatural good 
(ST I-II.6-21); laws external to the person—in so far as they are true law—work in con- 
sort with this basic human orientation (ST I-II.93-7; Pinckaers 1995). Despite these 
conceptual moorings, virtue remains directly concerned with concrete human acts and 
the practical context in which they occur. During the medieval period, many authors, 
such as Raymund of Pennafort, OP (d. 1275), wrote theological works specifically 
directed towards the moral issues involved in confessional ministry. An associate of St 
Thomas, Pennafort exemplifies the close interplay between systematic theological 
reflection and moral praxis during this time. During the Renaissance, Antoninus of 
Florence, OP (d. 1459) continued this tradition. 

Beginning with the rise of casuistry in the sixteenth century, moral theology estab- 
lished itself as a relatively independent discipline, autonomous in many respects from 
the speculative work of dogmatic or systematic theology. In part, the casuist movement 
was driven by a desire to provide concrete, actionable answers to moral dilemmas. In 
this, the Enlightenment tendency towards intellectual practicality likely played a role. 
This extended in a particular way to the consideration of the relationship between law 
and individual conscience. During this period, a great deal of debate centred around 
whether or not a doubtful law could bind a person to act in accord with its precepts, or if 
in such a doubtful case, one’s conscience might be followed, presuming freedom from 
law. The most extreme forms of laxism favoured an almost total freedom from the law, 
provided that some dubium existed. The seeming duplicity of this approach provoked a 
rigorist reaction that favoured the law in almost all but the most obvious cases. 

Despite the atmosphere of the probabilist controversy, important trends within 
Thomistic thought attempted to preserve a practical spirituality that was rooted in the 
teleology of the infused virtues, rather than in legal precept. In addition to their formal 
academic work, many of the Thomists of this period, such as A. Massoulie, OP and 
H. Serry, OP, were actively engaged as mission preachers and apologists. Massoulié rep- 
resents a tradition within Thomistic moral theology that seeks to approach the practical 
task of the confessor through the lens of Aquinas’ treatment of the traditional threefold 
spiritual path of purgation, illumination, and union (Massoulié 1934: 3-106). This 
approach would strongly influence subsequent Thomistic approaches to the subjects of 
moral and spiritual theology, and the praxis of the confessional. Massouliés Méditations 
de St. Thomas sur les trois vies was first published at Toulouse in 1678. At the beginning of 
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the eighteenth century this text was in its fourth edition, and it would continue to be 
reprinted throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in both Italian and 
French, with the most recent French edition appearing in 1934 (Mandonnet and 
Destrez 1921: 70; Bourke 1945: 273; Massoulié 1934). In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, other attempts were made to oppose the legalism of casuistry. Vincent Ferrer 
Agramunts (d. 1738) Summa of moral theology for confessors (Valencia, 1736) was 
widely employed during this period (Cessario and Cuddy 2017: 113). 

These approaches to moral praxis were deeply allied with an awareness of the intrin- 
sic, divinizing capacity of grace as a divinely initiated movement of the human soul. 
Although the Congregatio de auxiliis controversy had officially concluded its work in 
1607, as a theological topic grace remained centrally important to subsequent moral dis- 
putes in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Hyacinth Serry’s history of the 
de auxiliis controversy (Louvain, 1700) and its theological implications came under 
attack by many who wished to associate the Thomistic doctrine of grace with Jansenism 
and Calvinism; this was soon followed by the publication of A. Massouliés defence of 
the Thomistic school’s doctrine of physical premotion (Rome, 1707) (Mandonnet and 
Destrez 1921: 50; Gorce 1941). 

Prior to the eighteenth century, direct responses to probabilism as a moral theory had 
already arisen. In the mid-seventeenth century, probabiliorism arose the theory of in 
opposition to probabilism. Although the Dominican Bartolomé Medina (d. 1580) is 
often credited with the theory of probabilism (see his commentary on ST I-II.19.5-6), 
subsequent appropriations of this theory varied widely. At the suggestion of Pope 
Alexander VII, the Dominican General Chapter in 1656 advanced probabiliorism as an 
alternative moral theory. Unlike probabilism, probabiliorism favoured the law, 
except in cases where the arguments against its application were clearly more probable. 
This position enjoyed a consistent degree of magisterial approbation beginning in the 
mid-seventeenth century and continuing through the eighteenth, while certain forms 
of probabilism were called into question. Although by no means extinguished, by the 
eighteenth century probabilism was clearly in a period of decline (Fleming 2006: 6; 
Prümmer 1923: 1.345; Deman 1936). Nevertheless, theological conflict over rigorism and 
laxism continued. Although many claimed Medina as a champion of a laxist probabil- 
ism, some Dominicans like Billuart insisted that Medina had been misappropriated 
(Weisheipl 1967). After the publication of the Bull Unigenitus of Clement XI (1713), 
which condemned a series of Jansenist propositions, Billuart wrote a number of texts 
defending the papal teaching and the Thomistic reception of Augustine's teaching on 
predestination from charges of Jansenism and Calvinism, specifically including a 
defence of Serry, OP’s history of the de auxiliis controversy (Liege, 1731) (Gorce 1941; 
Mandonnet 1932). In his Summa sancti Thomae, Billuart is critical of misconceptions of 
human freedom that are found in Calvinist and Lutheran doctrines of justification; by 
contrast, he notes the compatibility between the divine will and properly ordered 
human willing, and insists that divine motion cannot be understood as an impediment 
to human freedom; rather, such impediments arise from faulty reasoning or a lack of 
deliberation in which vice becomes determinate. With Aquinas (Quod. 24.3), Billuart 
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acknowledges that in its most basic form freedom could be construed as the freedom to 
choose the opposite. While some modern authors worry that his engagement with the 
polemics of his age may have muted Billuart’s appreciation for the fundamental orienta- 
tion of human freedom towards the good (Pinckaers 1995: 353), Billuart himself clearly 
emphasizes that for Aquinas, this freedom is contextualized by the teleological purpose 
of human nature as ordered towards a good end (ST 1.62.8 ad 3. Summa sancti Thomae, 
tract. de act. human., diss. II a. 1.II- V; Billuart 1900: 226-32). 

In addition to Billuart, Daniel Concina, OP (d. 1756) represents another Dominican 
voice engaged with the theory of moral probabilism in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. A member of the observance movement within the Dominican Order, Concina 
produced a history of the probabilist controversy in the vernacular (Storia del probabil- 
ismo e rigorismo, 2 vols, Venice, 1743) and later a larger Latin work of dogmatic and 
moral theology (Theologia Christiana dogmatico-moralis, 12 vols, Rome/Venice, 1749- 
51, 1755). Although formally opposed by the Jesuits, this latter work was strongly sup- 
ported by Pope Benedict XIV and came to be widely used in seminaries (Coulon 1908). 
Another Dominican, Jean Vincent Patuzzi, OP (d. 1769), wrote a defence of Concina's 
history of probabilism (Venice, 1751). After Concinas death, Patuzzi continued to con- 
front probabilism and casuistry. Eventually, he would also challenge the compromise 
between probabilism and probabiliorism proposed by Alphonsus Liguori (Coulon 1908; 
Carreyre 1932). 

One of the most influential solutions to the tension between probabilism and proba- 
biliorism was proposed by Alphonsus Liguori (d. 1787), perhaps the best-known 
Catholic moralist of the eighteenth century. A secular lawyer by training and the 
founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer (Redemptorists), Liguori 
would eventually be made bishop in 1762 (Vereecke 1967; Deman 1936). He represents a 
strand of Catholic thought that emphasizes a practical commitment to spirituality, sac- 
ramental participation, and piety. The practical orientation of this current within 
Catholic theology formed a counterpoint to Wolffian rationalism. Liguoris writings 
were primarily focused on moral theology and apologetics, reflecting the concerns of a 
pastor and mission preacher who was deeply concerned with addressing the enduring 
effects of Jansenism among the faithful and the continued doctrinal challenges posed by 
the Reformation and the Enlightenment. 

Philosophically, Liguori's own formation was eclectic and included some exposure to 
Aquinas during his early instruction at Naples. However, he would come to be deeply 
influenced by Enlightenment philosophy, particularly Descartes, initially insisting— 
against some opposition—that the Cartesian manuals of Edmond Pourchot (d. 1734) be 
used by Redemptorist seminarians (Rey-Mermet 1989: 52-5). Liguori's early exposure to 
probabiliorism was through Francois Genet' (d. 1702) Théologie morale, ou résolution 
des cas de conscience selon l'Écriture Sainte, les Canons, et les Saints Peres (Paris 1703), 
which Liguori used during his early missionary work and preaching. Genet himself had 
been associated with Jansenism at times during the late seventeenth century (although 
he did not formally espouse the teaching), and Liguori became increasingly concerned 
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about the pastoral viability of Genet's version of probabiliorism (Pollock 1984: 14-15; 
Ray-Mermet 1998: 21-7). 

The first edition of Liguori's principal work, Theologia moralis, appeared in 1748. This 
text was essentially a commentary on the Medulla theologiae moralis (Münster, 1645) of 
the sixteenth-century casuist Herman Busenbaum, SJ (d. 1668), a text so widely distrib- 
uted that it had been reprinted 200 times by 1776 (Jonsen and Toulmin 1988: 155-6). By 
its third edition in 1757, the Theologia moralis emerged as a distinct work, and it would 
reach its ninth edition in 1785. During this same time period (1749-77), Liguori also pro- 
duced a series of shorter notes and opinion pieces on probabilism as a moral system 
(Vereecke 1967). Textually, his Theologia moralis begins with tracts on the nature of con- 
science and of law. It proceeds to consider the precepts of the Ten Commandments and 
then certain aspects of sacramental practice. In its mature version, Liguoris opening 
tract on conscience frequently cites Aquinas and other scholastic and second scholastic 
authors such as Scotus, Bonaventure, Suárez, and de Lugo. In addition, Liguori includes 
the opinions of some of his contemporaries like Concina and magisterial decrees rele- 
vant to the probabilist movement. 

In 1762, Liguori formally abandoned probabilism in favour of what he termed 
‘equiprobabilism. He argued that two contradictory moral opinions were only equally 
viable when they were deemed to be equally probable (Theol. moral. 1.1.3.56). Although 
this solution is generally attributed to Liguori, an earlier parallel can be found in Suárez, 
who drew a connection between greater probability and greater moral certainty (De leg- 
ibus, 8.3.19). In the text, Liguori makes it clear that he believes this teaching is in accord 
with Aquinas (Theol. moral. 1.1.3.56, 66). Although it may not be clear to all that this the- 
ory is deeply rooted in Thomistic principles, Liguori's equiprobabilism balanced the two 
extremes of rigorism and laxism in favour of the spiritual welfare of the faithful. With a 
lawyer’s concern for his client, Liguori crafted a practical approach to moral theology 
that would allow confessors to navigate among the many possible interpretations of law 
and moral circumstance in a way that generally presumed in favour of the human per- 
son. His distinctive approach to moral theology and pastoral practice would prove influ- 
ential in his own day, and for many would effect a practical resolution to the tension 
between rigorism and laxism. 

Part ofthe difficulty involved in reaching a Thomistic solution to the probabilist con- 
troversy lies in the kind of certainty that can be attributed to practical, prudential deci- 
sions. Some have noted that many ofthe questions that drove the polemics surrounding 
probabilism did not arise from a Thomistic mindset (Pinckaers 1995: 273-7); as a result, 
many of the core theological questions concerning human action and Christian moral 
teleology became distorted by misconstrued notions of conscience and its relationship 
to the certainty required for practical action. These distortions would endure long after 
the practical threats of rigorism and laxism subsided. How is one to adequately judge the 
probable veracity of a given course of action in a practical situation? Looking back on 
the probabilist controversy from the vantage point of the twentieth century, 
D. M. Prümmer distinguishes between absolute certainty (certitudo omnimoda) and a 
broad certainty (certitudo lata) that is sufficient for practical action in a given situation 
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(Priimmer 1923: i.326). Aquinas himself argues that, while some forms of reasoning that 
concern universal truths may be properly called wisdom, because prudence concerns 
the application of universal knowledge to practical and singular situations, the degree of 
certainty required for prudence cannot render it useless in the particular situation at 
hand (ST II-1I.47.2; ST I-I1.47.9 ad 2; Quod. 8.13). Experience confirms the distinction 
between speculative learning and practical prudence; the presence of the former need 
not imply the latter, and those who insist that a Cartesian standard of certainty be 
applied to all forms of practical action will inevitably be disappointed. In the 
Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle states that ‘it is the mark of an educated man to look for 
precision in each class of things just so far as the nature of the subject admits; it is evi- 
dently equally foolish to accept probable reasoning from a mathematician and to 
demand from a rhetorician scientific proofs’ (Arist. Eth. I, 3 1094b, 24-8, trans. 
McKeon). In the end, many contemporary Thomists feel that the final resolution to 
those questions of moral praxis implied by the probabilist controversy lies in a renewed 
appreciation of the virtue ethics of Aquinas and Aristotle, rather than a return to former 
polemics. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the Enlightenment posed many intellectual challenges for Catholic life, by the 
second half of the eighteenth century it had come to have practical, social, and political 
consequences for Catholic intellectual culture. The Dominican Order had been on an 
uneven footing in German-speaking regions since the Reformation, and now this 
instability began to spread to France, where the anti-religious tendencies of the 
Enlightenment had begun to affect the Order's recruitment. By 1758 the Province of 
Toulouse had only one novice, and the other French provinces only three. Increasingly, 
travel became difficult and communication sporadic (Ashley 1990: 169-70). Although 
Boxadors continued to faithfully promote the Order’s mission, the practical impact of 
his efforts quickly diminished outside the immediate sphere of Italy and the papal states. 
When Boxadors was named a cardinal in 1776, the Order was forced to hold an elective 
chapter—its first in two decades. Although the chapter which met in 1777 decreed that 
the next should be held in three years (as proscribed by the Order’s legislation), by 1780 
circumstances would prevent their assembly. By 1793 all the Dominican convents in 
France, along with almost all other religious houses, were emptied, and the next general 
chapter of the Order of Friars Preachers would not be held until 1835 (Ashley 1990: 
169-70). 

Although the proponents of the Enlightenment had hoped that reason could ensure 
peaceful rule and inevitable progress for all peoples, at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the revolutionaries would accomplish by violence what had not already been 
effected through legal restriction during the proceeding decades. In this disquieting 
pairing of intellectual idealism with practical brutality, there was a doubling of the 
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narrative of the Enlightenment’s more radical tendencies, at the extremity of which 
M. Gillespie notes that the visage of universal reason quickly came to wear a ‘devil's 
mask (Gillespie 2008: 256). If this sobering counter-narrative still points to a duality at 
work within modernity, historically it signalled the large-scale disruption of social and 
intellectual life on the Continent and the effective end of the defining movements of 
eighteenth-century Thomism. Although the Roman location of the Minerva would ini- 
tially provide some shelter, with Napoleon’s occupation of the Eternal City in 1798, what 
was left of Cloche's reform movement was largely snuffed out. 
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CHAPTER 19 


EIGHTEENTH- AND 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY 

GREEK RECEPTION OF 
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VASSA KONTOUMA 
TRANSLATED BY DAVID L. AUGUSTINE 


THE Modern Greek Enlightenment, covering the entire eighteenth century and extend- 
ing right up to the 1820s, is marked by a number of different currents. In this period, the 
classical inheritance was progressively rehabilitated, while interest also increased in 
modern philosophy and the scientific revolution. Running parallel with this, the 
Patristic tradition was significantly re-evaluated. To understand not only the conflicts 
but also the compromises occasioned by the meeting of these various currents, we must 
begin by going back to the intellectual heritage of the seventeenth century. This will 
allow us to elucidate the subject at hand. 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, up until the capture of Venice 
by Napoleon, Greeks who wished to obtain a high-level university degree went for the 
most part to Padua, whose university, being under the protection of La Serenissima, 
escaped the immediate censorship of Rome. Galileo Galilei taught at Padua, as did 
Cesare Cremonini, the pioneer of neo- Aristotelianism. Cremonini, who returned to the 
original text of the Stagirite and gave it a new reading opposed to that of the scholastics, 
was very successful and popular with his Greek students. One of them, Theophilos 
Korydalleus, adopted the principles of his teaching (Agiotis 2019). By his exclusive 
recourse to original texts and also his categorical refusal to associate philosophy and 
theology, Korydalleus initiated a method that incidentally favoured the development of 
a 'separate theology (Tsourkas 1967: 197-210). Korydalleus was clearly taking a stand 
against Thomas Aquinas in this regard. In fact, in his Dogmatic Letter—his only theo- 
logical writing—he recalled that the Orthodox Church received its teaching from the 
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Apostles, from the Fathers gathered in Council, and from Eastern doctors, but then 
affirmed very explicitly on the subject of the Fathers and Latin doctors: 


[The Eastern Church] moreover accepts the sacred doctors of the West, among 
whom are Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, Cyprian, and others, even if she does not 
often have recourse to their writings, being fully satisfied with her own, Augustine 
being an exception [...]. 

On the other hand, all the scholastics and other later Western writers, namely, 
Thomas, Scotus, Bellarmine, and suchlike, not to mention Lombard, the initiator of 
this current, these, I say, have no place in the Eastern Church, which is truly 
Apostolic. Indeed, their innovations and their complex investigations into the faith 
are something that the Eastern Church cannot even bear to listen to. 

(Korydalleus 1797: 745-6) 


The line set out by Korydalleus had a decisive influence on the Greek thought of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and his anti-Thomism was not an isolated instance. 
Dositheos II of Jerusalem—in other respects hostile to Korydalleus' ideas—also opposed 
Aquinas, albeit on a strictly theological level. The circumstances were as follows. With 
reference to Demetrios Kydones, the Byzantine translator of Thomas Aquinas and critic 
of Gregory Palamas (Arcudius 1630; Podskalsky 2005: 72), the scholar Denys Petau had 
violently refuted the doctrine of the uncreated energies, characterizing Palamism as 
ridicula dogmata and as polytheism (Petau 1745 [1644]: 77-84, 143, 296-7). These attacks 
were quickly taken up in the Targa ofthe missionary Francois Richard, a work written in 
demotic Greek and regarded by the Orthodox as an ultimate affront on the part of the 
Latins (Richard 1658). Furthermore, they were joined in Richard's work to explicit 
references to the ‘ayyelırös or ‘ayyelouiunros Owuäs (Richard 1658: 5, 32), or even 
'"mvevaoppi)rop «ps (pp. 14, 16), as well as to his modern commentators, Cajetan 
and Suárez. 

From this standpoint, Thomism appeared as diametrically opposed, or even wholly 
hostile, to Palamism. Dositheos response took the form of an imposing volume, the 
Tomos Agapes, in which he foregrounded a Palamite text of 1344, the Exposition of the 
Extraordinary Multitude of the Impieties of Barlaam and Akindynos (Dositheos of 
Jerusalem 1698: 13-17), in this way establishing a parallel between the 'reparoAóyos 
Owuäs’ (Dositheos of Jerusalem 1982-3 [1715]: iii.137), and Barlaam of Calabria, who 
was condemned for having affirmed 'that the Light of the Saviour that shone on Tabor 
[was] a creature (Dositheos of Jerusalem 1698: 14). 

It is in this rather unflattering light that Thomas Aquinas was presented to the Greeks 
ofthe Ottoman Empire at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. His util- 
ization of Aristotelian philosophy and the theological ‘innovations’ he defended (fil- 
ioque, azymes, purgatory) were indisputably contrary to the positions of the Orthodox 
Church. The rejection of his thought would only intensify in light of the predominant 
tendencies ofthe Greek eighteenth century. These tendencies include the anti-Latinism 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, which reached a paroxysm in 1756 with the patriarchal 
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decree on re-baptism (Kontouma 2016); the renewal of Hesychasm, which culminated 
in the publication of the Philokalia of the Neptic Fathers in 1782 (Kontouma 2012); and 
disputes about modern science (first heliocentrism, which the Greek Church resisted 
before coming to a compromise (Makrides 1995), and then natural philosophy, which 
Orthodox theologians accepted more readily, since they had long since given up on the 
Aristotelian theory of movement). 

In this context, what remains of Thomas? To answer this, we will first consider the 
question of access to his oeuvre, and then turn to the Orthodox authors who explicitly 
referred to him in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It should be noted that 
implicit borrowings from or broad allusions to major Thomistic themes will not be 
addressed here. 


GREEK READERS OF THOMAS 
IN THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


To answer as far as possible to the question of access to Thomass oeuvre, let us begin by 
considering this problem under three aspects. Who are its readers? What texts did they 
read? What traces remain of their activity? 

We have already noted that a number of Greek students went to Western Europe, and 
in particular Padua, up until the end of the eighteenth century. There they were able to 
become acquainted with the Thomistic corpus, whether via original texts, commentar- 
ies or manuals, or scholastic compilations. Of course, these documents were in Latin, 
which meant that only sufficiently advanced students were able to really benefit from 
them. This being the case, the reading of these documents followed the interpretive ten- 
dencies of the day. Without doubt, Greek students knew the principal commentators— 
at least those to whom their professors referred—and the positive theology of Petau, 
whose Dogmata theologica was reissued in Venice in 1745. Later, they also had access to 
the works of ‘enlightened Catholicism’ (Rosa 2010: 218), like those of Ludovico Antonio 
Muratori or Antonio Genovesi. Greek translations of these authors attest to this fact 
(Moisiodax 1761-2: Boulgaris 1806). 

At this time, however, a part of the Thomistic oeuvre was also available in Greek, and 
those who did not travel to the West, or could not read Latin, had at least the possibility 
of becoming acquainted with this or that manuscript as passed on in the translations of 
Demetrios Kydones and George Gennadios Scholarios. In fact, one can find several cop- 
ies in Orthodox monasteries, the most complete being those of Vatopedi and Iviron on 
Athos, and the Mega Spelaion in the Peloponnese (Papadopoulos 1967: 34-43, 49-52, 
66-70; Podskalsky 2005: 269). The works in question were principally the Summa contra 
gentiles—whose title, often tendentiously translated as Kara ‘EAAjvwr, fostered confu- 
sion (Papadopoulos 1967: 33)—the Prima pars of the Summa theologiae and a portion of 
the Secunda pars, the De potentia, and the De ente et essentia. 
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For the eighteenth century in particular, several indications allow us to narrow down 
this list and affirm that the Greek readers of Thomas were principally interested in two 
texts: the Summa theologiae II-II and the Summa contra gentiles IV. As regards the first 
text, we have a very explicit testimony from Meletios of Athens, an ecclesiastical histor- 
ian who is also hostile to scholasticism: 


Thomas Aquinas, Italian from Naples, monk of the Order of Preachers, called the 
Angelic Doctor. He wrote a Summa, which is to say, a theological synopsis in three 
parts, of which the most excellent is the Secunda secundae, and various other works 
contained in fifteen volumes. (Meletios of Athens 1784: 119) 


Indeed, the motif of the three theological virtues was rather popular at that time in the 
East. Witnessed in the Confessio Mohilae, this motif spread afterwards into Greek theology 
through a revised translation of this work (Anthimos the Iberian 1699). 

The reference to the fourth book of the Summa contra gentiles, on the other hand, 
derived from a lively controversy that came to the fore in the seventeenth century on the 
subject of the sacrament of the Eucharist and, more precisely, on transubstantiation 
(Kontouma-Garnier 2016). Thus, this book was still being copied during the course of 
the eighteenth century. On one occasion, it was even annotated. The manuscript wit- 
nesses we have for this activity are the following: 


e Bucharest, Bibliotheca Academiei Romane 226 [354] [=Diktyon 10298]: Summa 
contra gentiles I-IV, trans. Kydones (Litzica 1909: 187). 

e Tyrnavos, Municipal Library 32b [= Diktyon 64381], fos 503'-611': Summa contra 
gentiles IV, 1-97, trans. Kydones (Melissakis 2007: 191). Copied by Konstantinos 
Spartales and annotated, perhaps by Lampros Paschos of Jannina. 

e Athens [Constantinople], Metochion Panaghiou Taphou 411 (a. 1730) [=Diktyon 
6808], pp. 429-36: Summa contra gentiles IV, 61-9, trans. Kydones (Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus 1899: 389). The manuscript belonged to Chrysanthos, the patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Thomass text was preceded by a controversial extract by George 
Gennadios Scholarios on the Eucharist. 

e Smyrna, Euaggelike Schole B-53 [= Diktyon 34119]: Summa contra gentiles IV, 
trans. Kydones (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1877: 46). Manuscript destroyed. 


One can add to this list three other witnesses also dating from the eighteenth century, 
but reproducing other works: 


e Athens, National Library 2780 [= Diktyon 4813], fos 7-327: De ente et essentia, 
trans. George Gennadios Scholarios (Papadopoulos 1967: 71). 

e Bucharest, Bibliotheca Academiei Romane 173 [353] [= Diktyon 10245]: De ente et 
essentia, trans. George Gennadios Scholarios (Litzica 1909: 186). 
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e Athens, National Library 2310 [= Diktyon 4342], fos 6-14: unidentified excerpts, 
integrated into a school textbook emanating from the School of Patmos, whose 
director, Makarios, was a notorious anti-Latin (Politis 1991: 318). 


Such are the writings that draw the attention of the rare Greek readers of Thomas 
Aquinas in the eighteenth century. Let us turn now to examine the positions adopted by 
the most eminent among them. 


THOMAS IN THE GREEK THEOLOGY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH-NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


A direct legacy of the Eucharistic controversies of the seventeenth century, the first pub- 
lication to mention Thomas Aquinas in the eighteenth century is the Dogmatic Teaching 
of Sebastos Kyminetes (1703), an anti-Latin polemic. After presenting a patristic argu- 
ment that shows that the consecration of the holy gifts takes place during the Epiclesis, 
Kyminetes then cites Richard Simon as his ‘very truthful counsel’ and translates several 
extracts from Simons work from Latin (Kyminetes 1703: 213-61 = Simon 1686: 144-83). 
Itis here that Thomas comes into play. Simon in fact retraces the polemic concerning the 
‘moment of consecration’ (McKenna 2009: 84-92) raised by Ambrosius Catharinus at 
the Council of Trent, against the theses of Cajetan: 


First of all, Ambrosius Catharinus is seeking to establish by what words the Lord 
brought about the holy sacrifice of his body [...]. And he refutes the opinion of 
Thomas and Cajetan on this subject. Finally, he concludes that the form ofthe con- 
secration of the mysteries is found in the prayer of the priest who prays to God that 
the bread and the wine become the body and blood of Christ. It is thus evident that 
this Catharinus expresses himselfin accord with the modern Greeks (Kyminetes 1703: 
246). [...] Now, the common opinion of almost all the scholastics is that Christ con- 
secrated the bread and wine with the same words that the Latin priests still use 
today to consecrate them, which is to say, ‘this is my body, this is my blood; and 
there is no need for any other prayer (Kyminetes 1703: 252). [...] But we must give 
our own opinion on this subject. We maintain, therefore, that this excessive inquiry 
by theologians on this subject [of the moment of consecration] has produced more 
damage than gain. (Kyminetes 1703: 259) 


In the course of the pages that we have here summarized, Simon therefore opposes 
Catharinus—schematically assimilated to the Greeks—and the scholastics, themselves 
suspected of engaging in the vain search to link the consecration of the holy gifts to the 
words of institution in an exclusive manner. He thus adopts a range of issues that, via 
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Kyminetes, will permanently guide the Orthodox point of view on Thomas’s Eucharistic 
doctrine. 

This problem shows up again in Eustratios Argentis Treatise against the Azymes. This 
book retraces a debate that took place in Alexandria in the years 1746-8 between the 
author and two Franciscans (Podskalsky 2005: 414). In along chapter on the moment of 
consecration, Argenti opposes the position of the Eastern Church and the “Western 
Orthodox’—represented, for example, by Odo of Cambrai and Innocent III, but also 
Ambrosius Catharinus and Richard Simon—to that of Latin theologians ‘who bend like 
a reed to any wind of teaching’ to ‘explain the divine and supernatural mysteries as if 
they were natural things, searching in them for matter and form, names and things 
unknown in Christian theology’ (Argenti 1760: 97-9). From there, he shifts the discus- 
sion over to another topic, that of the matter and form of the sacraments, to which he 
devotes an entire chapter, where he applies himself to a more precise refutation of the 
teaching of the scholastics. Here is how he presents Thomas Aquinas: 


After the year 1000 [. .] appeared the heresy of the Latin scholastic theologians, who 
wanted to bring together the philosophy of Aristotle with the theology of Christians. 
In doing this, they did not imitate the ancient doctors of the Church, who joined 
philosophy to theology. For the scholastics have done just the opposite, having 
joined the Gospel and the sacred faith of Christians to the dogmas of Aristotle the 
sophist. This is how the Latin Church has engendered such a number of heresies 
[...]. Wishing to explain the supernatural sacraments like natural things, the scho- 
lastics have imported the matters and forms from natural philosophy [...]. The first 
to have conceived of such a thing, it seems to me, was Peter Lombard, the Master of 
Sentences. And he was followed much later by the corrupter of theology, Thomas 
Aquinas. (Argenti 1760: 171-2) 


Argenti is a notorious anti-Latin, as will be demonstrated later on by the stance he 
adopts in the re-baptism dispute, alongside Patriarch Cyril V of Constantinople 
(Ware 1964: 90-100). However, the discussion about recourse to the notions of matter 
and form, insofar as the sacraments are concerned, is not his own. Certain of his con- 
temporaries reject the use of these notions, while others adopt or adapt them. Such, for 
example, is the approach of Vikentios Damodos, who takes up these categories without, 
however, wholly adopting the Thomist teaching: 


The Eucharist is a sacrament and a sacrifice. It is a sacrament in which, under the 
accidents of bread and wine, truly exists the body and blood of Christ, which man 
receives to give increase to and nourish the divine grace that he received by his 
repentance (ueravora). Indeed, just as bread and wine nourish the body, in the same 
way this sacrament nourishes and gives increase to divine grace in the soul. The 
matter of this sacrament is wheat bread and grape wine. Its form and its species is 
the supplication (Séjors) of the priest, when he prays to bring about this admirable 
transubstantiation. And again, since the Eucharist is a sacrifice, it is defined as an 
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offering of the body and blood of Christ, under the species of bread and wine, which 
takes place for the remission of man’s sins. (Metallenos 2008: 112) 


A subtle but prolific author, Damodos remains to this day to be discovered. Without 
doubt, he is well acquainted with Thomas's theology (Plested 2012: 162-4), which he 
studied at Venice and Padua in the original language. His terminology, but also the over- 
all plan of his Dogmatic Theology—a massive work of more than 6,000 pages, in large 
part unedited—suggests this. He is likewise familiar with Petau’s Dogmata theologica, 
which he discusses. Faithful to Orthodoxy but uninhibited in his reading of Latin 
sources, he engages in an open dialogue with the latter, all while deploring the devi- 
ations resulting from the schism (Podskalsky 2005: 424-6). By following the informa- 
tion provided by his editors (Metallenos, Kalogeropoulou-Metallenou 2013: 30*-43*, 
62*-78*), let us now see what his general position vis-à-vis Aquinas was. 

Damodos intends to draw from the best in Latin theology, whether before or after the 
schism. Thus, although he has a clear preference for Augustine, he extensively cites 
Thomas Aquinas, the guide [6956s] of scholastic theologians’ (Metallenos and 
Kalogeropoulou-Metallenou 2013: 36*). However, he is vigorously opposed to the scho- 
lastic method, because his intention is to preserve the autonomy of theology as much as 
possible. In this sense, his project is the counterpart to that of Korydalleus. He also finds 
support in the ‘positive theology' of Petau, who privileged patristic and historical argu- 
mentation to the detriment of syllogisms and metaphysical elaboration. Damodos is 
therefore both eclectic and critical of Thomas. According to his editors, his position 
would be comparable to that of George Gennadios Scholarios in the fifteenth century 
(Metallenos and Kalogeropoulou-Metallenou 2013: 36*). In fact, Damodos himself says: 


When we set forth the doctrine of Aquinas, it is necessary to bear in mind that we 
agree with him on the statements that are in line with the teachings [of Orthodox 
theology], but that we disagree with him on the statements by which he differenti- 
ates himself [from Orthodox theology]. 

(Metallenos and Kalogeropoulou-Metallenou 2013: 36*) 


It seems, accordingly, that Damodos intends neither to open up for debate the funda- 
mental teachings of the patristic tradition nor to ‘innovate. When in the presence of 
‘innovations, his words sometimes become quite severe—‘mendacious gossip, delu- 
sional and blasphemous explanations of scholasticism’ (Metallenos and Kalogeropoulou- 
Metallenou 2013: 37*)—as in this passage, where he attacks Thomas directly: 


It is specific to the scholastics to dispute about divine things surpassing our under- 
standing and about which we have no revelation. Let Thomas first say how the 
manner of the begetting of the divine Logos has been revealed, and then we will 
accept what the Fathers, bearers of the Holy Spirit, have not examined, and which 
repulses us as being obscure and misleading! 

(Metallenos and Kalogeropoulou-Metallenou 2013: 38*) 
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Having long taught on the island of Kephalonia, Damodos had some distinguished 
pupils upon whom he exercised a lasting influence. The most eminent among them was 
Eugenios Boulgaris, author ofan unfinished Theologikon, which he himself described as 
an opus non consummatum nec expolitum, even ‘aborted; and which he refused to pub- 
lish (Stiernon 2002: 746-7, 787-8). However, some parts of this opuscule, including a 
comprehensive outline, suggest that the author had quite simply undertaken to com- 
pose asummary of Thomist theology. Here are the most evocative titles: 


IIL1.30. On Christ’s life among us, his temptation, his teaching. Likewise, on his 
miracles and his Transfiguration according to Aquinas. 

IIL1.31. On Christ’s Passion, according to Aquinas, and on his holy burial. 

IIL1.33. On Christs Resurrection and Ascension, and on his place at the Father's 
right hand, according to Aquinas. 

IV.8. On the effects of grace. And first, on justification, what it is, where we pre- 
sent Aquinas' teaching on adoption, and refute the dogma of the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. 

IV.10. On the second effect of grace, that is, on the reward of Christian deeds, 
where we examine the usual questions on this subject in Aquinas' teaching. 

V.4. Presentation of Aquinas teaching on the effects and causes of the 
sacraments. 

V.8. Presentation on Aquinas' teaching on baptism. 

V.11. On the effects of holy chrism (Jepi r&v amoreXeouarwv Todayiov Xpiouaros), 
on the manner of its celebration according to the Latins, and presentation of 
Aquinas’ teaching. 

V.18. Presentation of Aquinas’ teaching on the sacrament of the Eucharist. 

V. 22. Presentation of Aquinas’ teaching on the sacrament of penance. 

V. 34. Presentation of Aquinas’ teaching on venial sins (ovyyvwordr). 

V. 47. Presentation of Aquinas’ teaching on the sacrament of priesthood. 

V. 51. Presentation of Aquinas’ teaching on the sacrament of holy unction (mepi 
Tov uvornpiov Tob HbyeAaiov). 

V. 68. Presentation of Aquinas’ teaching on the sacrament of matrimony. 

(Lontopoulos 1872: va’-06’) 


When we consider with what virulence Eugenios Boulgaris opposed the Latin doctrines 
(Plested 2012: 164), this project cannot but fail to astonish, and we also understand why 
he eventually rejected this opuscule. Given the current state of research, and notwith- 
standing the hyperbolic comments of its editor (Lontopoulos 1872), it is preferable to 
regard the Theologikon as a teaching aid developed from reading notes. The connection 
with Honoré Tournely’s monumental work Procelectiones theologice (1725-39) seems to 
be confirmed (Stiernon 2002: 790). It is also proved that the text was composed before 
1753, and perhaps as early as 1742, when Boulgaris, having returned from Venice, was the 
director of the school in Jannina (Paschalides and Arampatzes 2007: 25). 

Athanasios Parios, himself a pupil of Boulgaris, refers to this writing twice, in 1802 
and then in 1806. His opinion is instructive for understanding the reception of Thomas 
Aquinas in this era. Conscious ofthe Theologikon's deficiencies, he nonetheless points to 
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the shortcomings for which it is supposed to compensate. A long passage from the pro- 
logue composed by Parios in 1802, when considering publishing the Theologikon 
(Paschalides, Arampatzes 2007), sets out his point of view: 


The reason that drove [Boulgaris] to compose this book [...] is the following: the 
absence in our nation of a school theology conceived according to the modern order 
and methods. The theology of John of Damascus can be described as scholastic 
(oxoAaorırn), since it was composed to be taught in schools, which is why it was 
preceded by a summary of logic in the form of an introduction. In this case, how- 
ever, it is more of a catechetical work—a simple dogmatics—than a scholarly [or 
scholastic] book. Scholasticism is in fact [a form of teaching] which deals with a 
quantity and diversity of questions, which follows numerous divisions, and which 
adopts the syllogistic method. It is said that its most eminent representative is 
Thomas Aquinas, who the Italians extol with the epithet Angelic, and whose theology 
has been translated into Greek by Demetrios Kydones, an apostate from our Church, 
who passed over to Rome and became an accomplice of the Pope. Preserved in some 
manuscripts, [this translation] is unpublished. 

Catechetical [...], not using syllogisms [...], John of Damascuss book entitled An 
Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith [...] is respected in the schools of our nation. 
Having been validated by the Seventh Ecumenical Council, this work is still utilized 
today. 

However, as in Italy it has been overtaken by the scholastic genre, and all simply 
have recourse to this method, our master [Boulgaris] composed this treatise [the 
Theologikon] in imitation ofthe moderns, in a very scholastic manner. Moreover, he 
is not the first to have done so [...]. George Koressios [...] preceded him. 
Nevertheless, the work of this man is, so to speak, like an immense ocean, to the 
point of becoming useless due to the excesses of his scholastic method, its infinite 
length, its obscurity [...], its immoderate recourse to Aristotle and Plato [...]. 

On the contrary, the theologian whose book we are discussing here [Boulgaris], 
is simple in his expression, moderate and pious in his inquiries [...]. If he is adopt- 
ing a new method in theology, he is not very innovative from the point of view of 
dogma. In fact, [he] immediately anathematizes innovation in dogmas that would 
result in heresy.  (Paschalides and Arampatzes 2007: 30-32). 


But Athanasios Parios was to lose the confidence he had in 1802, becoming disillusioned 
a few years later. Despite the respect he had for his master, he came to look on the 
Theologikon as irredeemable (Athanasios Parios 1806: v-vi; Stiernon 2002: 788). 
According to Athanasios, even the title deviates from patristic tradition (Athanasios 
Parios 1806: vii). Declining to publish it as is, he undertakes to rewrite it in its entirety, 
producing the Epitome of the Holy Dogmas (1806), in which Thomas Aquinas name 
appears only once, in conjunction with the heretic Eunomius. While the Epitome is, in 
practice, less removed from Thomistic themes than Parios loudly pretends (Plested 2012: 
166), the ruthless comparison is worth noting: 
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All divine properties are necessary and essential, which is why God is not only 
called living, but also Life, not only wise, but also Wisdom [...]. These names indi- 
cate that he is superior to all beings who participate in him. However, those who 
adopt the bad doctrines of Aquinas, in trying to identify the divine properties with 
the essence, are not far from the vain disputes of Eunomius. 

(Athanasios Parios 1806: 62) 


As we can see, resurfacing in the background of this passage is the Palamite motif of the 
uncreated energies. Indeed, Parios does not fail to make Gregory Palamas known to the 
readers of his manual, setting forth his Decalogue in an appendix (Athanasios 
Parios 1806: 384-440; Sinkewicz 2002: 153). That said, the two Greek Fathers who serve 
as his main points of reference are Dionysius the Areopagite and John of Damascus, 
whose work he considered in 1802 as methodologically outdated. Here is how he 
explains his volte-face in 1806: 


[Our] work is scholastic, but not in the sense in which that term is utilized today, i.e. 
to designate the audacious abuse of absurd hypotheses and antitheses, with dialectic 
that frequently overwhelms it in strife [...]. For the divine Fathers sometimes have 
recourse to syllogisms, but only when needed, which is to say, so as to refute the 
enemies of the faith, and not simply so as to spar with shadows and play with things 
that should not be trifled with, which is just what these audacious schoolmen dare 
to do today. This work [of ours] is not, therefore, scholastic in this sense [...], but in 
the manner of John of Damascus, who was the first to have gathered together the 
words of the Fathers [...] for the purpose of concisely instructing Christian begin- 
ners [...]. For it was composed for the instruction of young people in schools. Thus 
[our work] has been completely freed from the enticements of the scholastics, to set 
forth humble and wise solutions to questions, without resorting to manifold divi- 
sions and subdivisions, to syllogisms, but referring instead to the witness of Holy 
Scripture and to the commentaries and explanations of the God-bearing doctors. 
Indeed, our faith does not proceed from reason, but from divine Revelation. 
(Athanasios Parios 1806: xi-xii) 


It seems to us that this text marks a real turning point in modern Greek theology, at least 
as it has developed from the seventeenth century onwards. Essentially, from this point 
on there will be no turning back. The numerous dogmatic manuals that will be pub- 
lished in the nineteenth century will not return to the scholastic method, and we will 
have to wait until the beginning of the twentieth century and the work of a Christos 
Androutsos for interest in Thomistic thought to resurface (Spiteris 1992: 158). 
Nevertheless, let us examine one case where the latter appears again in chiaroscuro in the 
world of eighteenth century Greek theology. 

The author in question is Nikodemos the Hagiorite, who is known to have drawn 
from Latin spiritual literature for certain of his works (Phrangiskos 1993; Citterio 2002: 
943-55). Now, in point of fact Nikodemos does not refer to Thomas. Would he have con- 
cealed any reference to him, as he did supposedly in his Exomologetarion (1794; 
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Citterio 2002: 933)? Ihe reality is somewhat more complex. Nikodemos has not had 
recourse to the French, Italian, or Latin originals. Ihe spiritual works that inspired him 
had already been translated into Greek by Emmanuel Romanites, a layman who was the 
librarian at the Monastery of St John the Theologian on Patmos. Now, if we look at these 
translations and compare them with the now identified originals (Segneri 1669), we find 
that the translator has systematically replaced Thomas's name with more general appel- 
lations. Here is an example: 


Voi vi stupite tanto, quando sentite un Nabuccodonosor Ré di Babylonia trasfigu- 
rato in un bue [...]. Questo è nulla rispetto a cid, che veramente è nell'anima un 
Peccatore. Egli é come un Demonio medesimo : onde di uno di questi pote dire il 
Signore. Unus ex vobis Diabolus est, perche, come spiega San Tomaso, esser Demonio 
vuol dire, esser una creatura ragionevole con un peccato mortale. 

(Segneri 1669: 8) 


You are surprised when you hear that Nebuchadnezzar was transformed into an ox 
[...]. But that is nothing in relation to what the sinner truly is in his soul. For he is 
like the devil himself. It is therefore of such a man that the Lord said: one among you 
is a devil. In fact, as the holy doctors (oi igpoi d1öaokakoı) explain, being a demon 
means being a rational creature in mortal sin. (Romanites 1742: 18) 


If the translation seems faithful—apart from the elided reference—we can say that it 
brings in its wake a much more perceptible shift in its reformulation by Nikodemos. 
Free in front of his text, without having to justify his position before an authority 
whose name he does not know, he refashions the meaning according to his own con- 
ceptions. In this way, we pass from a clearly Thomistic teaching to another, resolutely 
different one: 


[Penance] is such an admirable remedy that it instantly transforms the sinner into a 
beautiful angel, whereas he was previously transformed by sin into an ox [for 
example], like Nebuchadnezzar [...], or into a devil, like Judas: one among you is a 
devil. (Nikodemos the Hagiorite 1818 [1794]: 246-7) 


Such then are the stages of the survival, and then the gradual disappearance of Thomas 
from the Greek eighteenth century. As a result of this process, his thought seems very 
little represented in the nineteenth century. The creation ofthe new Greek state acceler- 
ates things: the faculty of theology, founded in Athens in 1836-7, teaches dogmatics with 
Theokletos Pharmakides as the first holder of the chair, a journalist actively involved in 
the reform of the Greek Church (Spiteris 1992: 31-8; 111-19). A few ad hoc manuals are 
produced there, such as Nicholas Damalas' Orthodox Catechism (1877). Thomas, how- 
ever, remains completely absent from this reduced production output that is also heavily 
influenced by Protestant thought. In fact, in this era and under the impetus of personalities 
such as Gottfried Ludwig von Maurer— president of the Holy Synod of the Church of 
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Greece despite being Protestant and even the son ofa pastor—the majority oftheology 
professors are formed in German, mainly Protestant universities (Podskalsky 1996: 
200-206). Ihey draw their inspiration from the new scientific debates, the advances in 
biblical studies, and German philosophical thought (Christian Wolff, Friedrich 
Schleiermacher). Thomas is quite far removed from this world. 

However, a notable exception must be reported. Strongly inspired by German 
theology and philosophy, a Greek close to the patriarchates of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, Basileios Antoniades, published at the end ofthe nineteenth century a book 
written in German and entitled Die Staatslehre des Thomas ab Aquino (Antoniades 1890; 
Plested 2012: 187). Conceived and composed at the University of Heidelberg in 1881, the 
book was published with the support of the faculty of philosophy of the university of 
Leipzig. It is therefore difficult to credit it to Greek theology of that time. It is part of a 
properly Western debate—confronting for example the theses of Julius Baumann and 
Henri Robert Feugeray—and speaks to a German audience. But in the general concep- 
tion of the subject and its conclusions, the book remains interesting from the point of 
view of modern Greek thought. Several aspects of Antoniades reflections concern liv- 
ing issues of this period, which is deeply marked by the creation of the Greek state and 
the excommunication of the Church of Greece by the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
(1833-50): principles of the foundation of a new state (Antoniades 1890: 53-6); Church- 
state relations (pp. 98-113); right of peoples (Völkerrecht or jus gentium: p. 99); the place 
of non-Christians, schismatics, and heretics in a state subordinated to a Church 
(pp. 108-13). 

After exploring Thomass political thought through his authentic works, Antoniades 
expands the reflection by more personal considerations. Adopting a relativistic 
approach, he criticizes Thomas for laying down as a general rule his own—necessarily 
limited—experience of the world, for staying out of history and thus teaching intoler- 
ance. According to him, Thomist political thought, which advocates papal monarchy, 
grew on a peculiar soil, namely the Roman Germanic medieval culture. It cannot be 
transposed to the East: 


Thus the soil of the Roman-Germanic lands at that time was entirely suited to bring 
forth the growth of the papacy. Every effort has been made to plant the same plant 
in the East, but it has never been able to take root there because the Eastern soil was 
not favorable to it. The fact that among the so-called apostolic sees of Rome, Corinth, 
Ephesus, Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, only the bishop of Rome, the glorious 
capital of the world, has come to that spiritual and temporal supremacy, proves that 
here we do not have only a religious idea: there are historical causes playing the 
leading role. (Antoniades 1890: 124) 


For Antoniades, Thomas is the son of his time, an admirable son, a hero, but also a 
thinker fundamentally limited to his own social universe. He accuses him of conflating 
the process of reason with his own historically determined existence: 
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He is a child, a true child of his time. Through his religious glasses he sees every- 
thing well and in order [...] and at the same time he thinks that one can see the 
same [...] without such glasses, with merely rational eyes [...]. He is like a very 
faithful and devoted knight, who is not only convinced of the beauty of his lady, 
but who also wishes to impart the same conviction to others and to force them out 
with weapons. We must admit that among all the knights of theology who fought 
for the honour of their beloved Church, our knight is the hero [...]. Yet, love is 
blind. His love for his lady was like a veil before his eyes; he was not aware of her 
shortcomings. (Antoniades 1890: 124-5). 


CONCLUSION 


The rather new subject that has been explored in this chapter has forced us to resort to 
manuscript witnesses or to several original works of which we have supplied extracts in 
translation. But we are far from having treated this subject in its entirety. Other texts not 
yet identified will no doubt reveal new aspects or developments. 

At the end of this investigation, a few main lines can nevertheless be traced. First of 
all, it seems that the scholastic method is discussed, then rejected, in the Greek eight- 
eenth century. It is not only a matter of criticizing a speculative theology built on the use 
of syllogisms. Under the influence of a neo-Aristotelianism defending the absolute 
autonomy of philosophy, any connection therewith appears to be severed. That said, the 
Greek theologians of this age mainly studied in Italy. They are struggling to rid them- 
selves of the solid teaching they have received, traces of which persist in their own writ- 
ings. Thus, the work of Thomas resurfaces from time to time, even if only under purely 
formal aspects. And if some theologians focus on Aquinas’ deviations in order to reject 
him, others end up accepting him, on the principle that what is good to take must be 
taken. 

In the seventeenth century, Korydalleus had succeeded in renewing the teaching of 
philosophy via a return to the original texts of Aristotle and an intense commentarial 
endeavour. The Greek theologians of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were to 
have great difficulty following his example and putting in place for the schools a dog- 
matics truly revitalized by the tradition of the Fathers. Athanasios Parios, who succeeds 
on this count, almost entirely parts ways with Thomas. As for the others, they most often 
remain under the influence of Western thinkers: Denys Petau, Richard Simon, Honoré 
Tournely, then Christian Wolff or Friedrich Schleiermacher and Julius Baumann. 
Finally, in the only controversy with Rome in which the authority of Thomas could 
really have proved useful to the Orthodox—the question of the Immaculate Conception 
(1854)—no one invokes him. The idea is not far off, as shown by a phrase from the 
Encyclical Letter of Anthimos VII of Constantinople: ‘But the papal Church has once 
more innovated [...] by establishing [...] a new dogma [...] which once had been vio- 
lently opposed even by the Papacy’s most distinguished theologians’ (Anthimos VII of 
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Constantinople 1895: 11; Kontouma 2015: 5). Doubtless, Thomass very name has such 
heavy connotations at the moment that those who think of evoking it prefer to keep 
silent. 
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KIRILL KARPOV 


PRELIMINARY NOTES 


THE time bounds indicated in the chapter heading are somewhat problematic, in that 
the rise of Russian theological thought in the eighteenth century began in the previous 
century while the Russian theological tradition of the nineteenth century certainly out- 
lived the eclipse of the Russian Empire—notably in the Russian émigré community, giv- 
ing rise to the Russian religious philosophy and Russian Orthodox theology of the 
twentieth century. Although I will concentrate within the given time bounds, some 
transgression of these bounds is necessary, especially to trace connections back in the 
development of Russian theological thought. The reception of Aquinas in Russia began 
within church schools and academies and went beyond these confines only in the nine- 
teenth century. I will begin with the establishment of the first theological schools in 
Russia (seventeeth century), then trace the reception of Aquinas through to the reform 
of these church schools in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and go on 
to discuss how Aquinas influenced Russian theological and philosophical thought in the 
nineteenth century. At the end of the chapter I will raise the question of whether Fr. 
Georges Florovsky, in his Ways of Russian Theology (still an important source on the his- 
tory of Russian theology), was right in evaluating Russian theological thought as being 
held captive by Western thought in this period (Florovsky 2006: 91). 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIRST 
THEOLOGICAL ScHOOLS IN RUSSIA 


Peter Mohyla 


The Russian Orthodox Church did not have a developed theological culture in the seven- 
teenth century. With over 200 years ofthe Tatar yoke (1237-1480) being followed by alter- 
nating bouts of consolidation and turmoil down to the accession ofthe Romanovs in 1613, 
the Muscovite state and Russian Orthodox Church did not have sufficient resources to 
establish and maintain regular theological schools, by contrast with the West, where stu- 
dia generalia had been widely established in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries we see critiques emerging of certain icons in 
Novgorod, Pskov, Moscow, and elsewhere as not truly Orthodox, being allegedly filled 
with some dubious images and allegories. This rather rudimentary discussion concern- 
ing the orthodoxy of icons is indicative of the intellectual and theological isolation of 
Russia at this time. In the later sixteenth and seventeenth century, Russias growing desire 
to find its cultural and religious position in the world and to enter into theological and 
cultural interaction and interchange gave a great stimulus to the development of Russian 
Orthodox theological education. This development owed much to the Orthodox Church 
within the Polish-Lithuanian commonwealth, notably the brotherhoods in Lviv and 
Lutsk, which established schools for the theological education of Orthodox clergy. These 
efforts were crowned in the middle ofthe seventeenth century by the creation of the Kiev 
theological school (1631) by the outstanding figure of Metropolitan Peter Mohyla (1596- 
1646), known from 1701 as the Kiev-Mohyla Academy. 

The training given at the Kiev-Mohyla Academy deserves some discussion. Peter 
Mohyla broadly copied the Western model of theological schools, and education was 
conducted largely in Latin. The teaching was consequently heavily dependent on scho- 
lastic sources. There were frequent debates over whether the teaching was actually 
Orthodox in strict dogmatic terms. However, we must emphasize that such dependence 
was quite natural for the western and south-western part ofthe Russian-speaking world 
in the late seventeenth century, since the main figures of the educational renaissance in 
theology were either brought up or educated in Western schools (primarily in Poland 
and Italy) and, therefore, all had a scholastic background (for example, Isaiah Kozlovsky 
and Sylvester Kossov). The main aim ofthe Academy was to integrate these diverse cul- 
tural and religious elements into a coherent whole. One prominent fruit of this move- 
ment was Peter Mohylas The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern 
Church, composed in Latin in 1640 and officially adopted by the Council of Jassy in 1642. 
It was Orthodox in its content but perfectly scholastic in its form, including the quaestio 
method. It was translated into Greek and approved by Eastern patriarchs in 1643. The 
Confession is a highly important example of a combination of Western method and 
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Orthodox thought, and thus it served as a pattern for the latter theological works in the 
Russian-speaking world. The victory of the Kiev Academy was not, however, absolute— 
witness the Greek-oriented educational and intellectual movement in Moscow, estab- 
lished by the brothers Leikhoudes in the 1680s and 1690s and embodied in the 
Slavo-Greek-Latin Academy. Nonetheless, from the early eighteenth century the Kievan 
model of education and theological endeavour came to predominate in Moscow. 
Subsequent Russian educational and theological history may be presented as a tension 
between these two approaches. 


Stephan Javorsky 


Ihe first full course in theology at the Kiev-Mohyla Academy was taught in 1689-90. 
The establishment and teaching of this course is often attributed to Joasaph Krokovsky 
(c.1648-1718) who served as chancellor of the academy from 1692, since teaching the 
principal course in theology later became the duty of the chancellors. However, there is 
strong evidence that the course was in fact taught by Stephan Javorsky (1658-1722) 
(Sutorius 2010: 47-8). As far as we can judge on the basis of the surviving manuscripts 
concerning this course, it might be characterized as a course on general theology cover- 
ing the following topic areas: De incarnatione, De sacramentis, De poenitentia, De pecca- 
tis, De gratia, De virtutibus theologicis, De angelis, De beatitudine, De actibus humanis, 
De justitia, De Deo. The course also included some elements from apologetics ( Theologia 
polemica) and moral theology (Theologia moralis). In some manuscripts the theologia 
moralis of Stephan Javorsky is presented as a Tractatus theologicus de actibus humanis 
consisting of four disputationes: In quoniam consistit formalissime actuum humanorum 
moralitas? De regula actuum humanorum, De praeceptis virtutum theologicarum, and De 
praeceptis decalogi et ecclesiae. 

As has been observed (Sutorius 2010: 43), the course Javorsky set forth in De regula 
actuum humanorum and De praeceptis decalogi et ecclesiae is almost identical with 
Hermann Busenbaums (1600-68) Medulla theologiae moralis. First published in 1645 or 
1650 (Sommervogel 1891: 445) Busenbaums treatise was a standard coursebook in Jesuit 
schools at the time when Javorsky studied in Lviv, Lubin, Poznan, and Vilnius. Aquinas 
is a regular interlocutor in his work. The main differences between Busenbaum's work 
and Javorsky's are the explicit references to Catholic theologians (which are largely 
omitted by Javorsky) and some changes in the structure of the text. 

Javorsky's major work is The Rock of Faith, a work of a decidedly anti-Protestant 
character. Javorsky began the treatise in 1713, when the case of Dmitry Tveritinov (a 
Russian Reformer) was in the air, and completed it in 1718. But the publication of the 
book became possible only after the death of Peter I (in 1725), who had been sympa- 
thetic to Protestant thought. It eventually appeared in 1728 on the authority of 
Theophylact Lopatinsky, a member of the synod during the reigns of Peter I and 
Catherine I. New editions followed in 1729 and 1730 with a final edition being pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1749. 
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In The Rock of Faith Javorsky used many contemporary Latin sources that in turn relied 
to some degree on Aquinas (e.g. Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621) and Martin Becanus 
(1563-1624)). He also made extensive use of St Augustine (see Grigoriev 2016: 77). It is 
also important to note that Javorsky used the scholastic structure for this treatise. It con- 
sists of twelve dogmas divided into parts and sub-divided into chapters. Each chapter 
raises questions which are solved after considering arguments from competing sides. 

While studying in the Polish studia, Stephan Javorsky started to collect his own 
library. Javorsky continued to build up his library until his death, and bequeathed it to 
the monastery in Nezhin (Ukraine). There are two catalogues of the library, one pro- 
duced by Javorsky himself in August 1721: Cathalogus librorum Stephani Jaworski, metro- 
politae Riazanensis et Muromensis. Javorsky introduced the catalogue of his books by 
the most famous neo-Latin poem written in Russia (a farewell elegy). (A thorough 
account of the library is presented in Maslov 1914.) The catalogue includes ten entries for 
books of Thomas Aquinas: in folio—Summa theologiae, pars prima (249), D. Thomae 
totius theologiae (256), Questiones de potentia Dei, de malo, de spiritualibus creaturis etc. 
(299), S. Thomae [Summa theologiae] secunda secundae (307), [Summa theologiae] 
prima secundae (310), Enarrationes in quattor Evangelia (316), Summa theologiae pars 
tertia (326); in octavo— Thomae Aquinatis compendium totius Summae theologiae (490), 
Theologiae Aquinaticae prima secundae (557), Logica Thomistarum (496), and D. Thomae 
Questiones (588). It is worth noting that the library also included writings of other medi- 
eval philosophers and theologians— Duns Scotus, Pierre Bersuire (Petrus Berchorius), 
Thomas à Kempis—and also of Jesuit theologians—including Ludivicus de Ponte, 
Petrus Arcudius, Robert Bellarmine. As regards the reception of Aquinas, we cannot say 
with any certainty precisely how Javorsky used his writings; but it is evident that his ser- 
mons, courses and treatises were based squarely on a wide range of Catholic sources 
among which Aquinas occupied a prominent place. This is, in other words, a case of an 
extensive but diffused reception of Thomas. 


Theophan Prokopovich 


The next major figure shaped by Western scholasticism and who exerted a strong influ- 
ence on the future development of the Russian theological schools was Theophan 
Prokopovich (1681-1738). He started his studies in the Kievan Academy and went on to 
Polish collegia and the College of St Athanasius in Rome, to which he was sent by imper- 
ial order. Hence, like the majority of his contemporaries, Theophan received a Catholic 
training, although he left Rome without completing the full course of studies. He passed 
through France, Switzerland, and Germany and became acquainted with Reformation 
ideas in the German town of Halle. He developed strong Protestant leanings, becoming 
an implacable enemy of Catholic scholasticism. Florovsky notes: 


Theophan did not simply borrow from seventeenth century Protestant scholasti- 
cism, he belonged to it. His writings fit integrally into the history of German 
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Reformation theology. If the title of Russian bishop had not appeared on Theophan's 
treatises, it would have been most natural to imagine they were written by a profes- 
sor of some Protestant theological faculty. (Florovsky 2006: 93-4) 


After giving laudatory speeches on the church and state politics of Peter the Great, 
Theophan was invited to the court in 1716, where he took the position of the Tsar's coun- 
sellor on Church and educational matters. His most famous writings are the Spiritual 
Regulation, a new constitution for Orthodoxy, some theological treatises in Latin (De 
Deo uno, De Trinitate, De creatione et Providentia), A Childs First Lesson (a literacy 
primer), and a catechism on the Ritual Decalogue. 

Unlike Javorsky, Prokopovich based his ideas on Protestant courses and treatises of 
the major Lutheran theologians of the seventeenth century—Johann Gerhard (1582- 
1637), Abraham Calovius (1612-86), Johannes Andreas Quenstedt (1617-88), and 
Johann Franz Buddeus (1667-1729). Thus his reception of Aquinas was both indirect 
and largely oppositional. Prokopovich lectured on moral theology from 1710 to 1716 in 
Kiev. His course was also presented in his catechetical writings, and was included in the 
curriculum of Moscow theological academy (Smolitsch 1964: 76-98; Korzo 2011: 3-4). 

Peter the Great accomplished a thorough going reform of the Church aimed at estab- 
lishing a new type of Church administration. He eliminated the patriarchate and placed 
the Church under a synod effectively controlled by the tsar. Peter commissioned 
Theophan to write a new Spiritual Regulation that these new ideas might be put into law. 
Prokopovich thus became the principal theorist of the subordination of the Church to 
the state along broadly Lutheran lines. Theophan believed that Scripture contains all the 
truth necessary for a Christian, and that human reasoning obscures and distorts its true 
meaning. Church councils and the consensus patrum, he considered as merely human 
opinion and historical testimony about past events. 

The tension between Javorsky and Prokopovich had a great impact both in Russia and 
abroad. Publication of Javorsky's Rock of Faith incurred the displeasure of Protestant 
theologians in Germany. In 1729, a year after first publication of Javorsky's work, 
Buddeus responded in a treatise published in Jena. In 1731a further critical response was 
published by Johann Lorenz von Mosheim (1693-1755). For a time, Prokopovich pre- 
vailed: in 1732 The Rock of Faith was prohibited and withdrawn. 

Theophan Prokopovich also imported his Protestant leanings into theological educa- 
tion. Until the middle of the eighteenth century, Catholic ideas and approaches still 
dominated in Russian theological schools. In both old and new schools, theology was 
taught in accordance with the pattern established by Joasaph Krokovsky and 
Theophylact Lopatinsky, who based their courses on post-Tridentine Jesuit theology, 
which especially revered Thomas Aquinas (Regulae H19, H7). But from the middle of 
the century theology was taught according to the inclinations of Theophan Prokopovich, 
i.e. after Protestant patterns. The number of theological schools increased greatly by the 
end of the eighteenth century (with foundations in Nizhny Novgorod, Kharkov, Tver, 
Vyatka, Kholmogory, Kolomna, Ryazan, Vologda, Pskov—to list the most important 
centres). The biggest schools were transformed into Spiritual Academies (Kiev, Moscow, 
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St Petersburg, and Kazan). From around 1766 the most talented students were sent to 
places such as Gottingen, Leiden, and Oxford to continue their theological studies (see 
further Charipova 2006). 


REFORM OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
IN RUSSIA IN 1814 AND 1869 


As we have seen, by the beginning of the nineteenth century the Russian Orthodox 
Church had a wide network of schools and spiritual academies, which followed the trad- 
ition of Jesuit colleges, adapted to the Russian Church and its educational realities. It is 
worth noting that the teaching in these schools was still conducted in Latin, and profes- 
sors used Western (Catholic and Protestant) coursebooks for creating their own com- 
pendia. This means that we cannot easily sift out a deliberate reception of Aquinas’ ideas; 
rather, the reception in Russian treatises and compendia followed the patterns of recep- 
tion in original Catholic and Protestant sources. By the nineteenth century it was evi- 
dent that this system of education needed to be reformed for several reasons, the main 
one being that the actual level of teaching was decidedly low. The educational regulation 
regarding spiritual schools and academies of 1814 was aimed at solving this and other 
problems. The renewal of the methodical apparatus underlying teaching practice 
emphasized the careful study of Scripture, recommended the use of Russian translations 
of Latin coursebooks, and adopted a historical approach in dogmatic theology, based on 
the Church Fathers. It also entailed a gradual departure from the scholastic quaestio 
method and the adoption of teaching methods used in the public schools. According to 
the 1814 regulations, the following disciplines were obligatory to the students of all 
levels: a full course in theology, theoretical, and practical philosophy, biblical, and 
church history as well as the history of the Russian state, together with ancient languages— 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew (1814 Regulations, $377). The main result of establishing a 
new four-level theological educational system (parochial schools, district schools, 
seminaries, and academies) was that in the higher levels of the system (academies), 
philosophical and theological education was based on the reading of the original 
sources and special attention was given to original writing (Sukhova 2011: 140-62). 

The reform of 1814 changed theological education but also raised new problems, the 
main one being that scholarly work was poorly organized: only very few professors pub- 
lished their articles in journals, collaborated with university professors, or belonged to 
scholarly societies. By the 1860s, it became evident that the theological educational sys- 
tem had to be more integrated into the general educational system. The problem was 
complicated by the fact that only representatives of the priestly class were allowed to 
participate in the theological educational process. The regulations of 1869 were enacted 
to overcome these difficulties. Their focus was on stimulating scholarly research by the 
professors and students of the academies, and on establishing contacts with European 
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universities. New studies were built on the historical-critical method and took into 
account the current achievements of European scholarship. Ihe level ofthe best ofthese 
works allows us to say that after 1869 Russian theological thought began to develop as a 
properly scholarly discipline. The scientific contacts with European universities helped 
professors of academies introduce themselves and their work into the context of con- 
temporary European theological and humanitarian studies (Sukhova 2009: 23-8). 


Struggle for the Use of the Russian Language in Theology 


Ihe first half of the nineteenth century was marked by a struggle for the use of the 
Russian language in the religious sphere in general and in theological education in par- 
ticular. In 1812 the St Petersburg Biblical Society was established, and in 1814 it was 
renamed the Russian Biblical Society. In 1814 it pioneered the publication and delivery 
of the Slavonic Bible, and then, in 1816, the translation the Bible into Russian. Ihe last 
initiative came directly from Tsar Alexander I through Duke Alexander Golitzin, chair- 
man of the society, in order to give Russians an opportunity to read the word of God in 
their mother tongue (Florovsky 2006: 153). The head of the translation committee was 
Philaret Drozdov (1782-1867), an archimandrite and rector of St Petersburg Academy 
(and from 1826 metropolitan of Moscow). The project was partially realized: the New 
Testament appeared in 1820, the Old Testament was translated and printed in 1825. 
However, all copies were later confiscated and burned; and the Biblical Society was 
closed and prohibited. 

This prohibition of the Russian Biblical Society was a part of a reactionary movement 
in Russian internal politics that brought with it a reaffirmation of the Latin language in 
lectures and the encouragement of Latin and especially Catholic erudition among stu- 
dents and professors of seminaries and academies. The main protagonist of this reaction 
was Nikolai Protasov (1798-1855), over-procurator of the Holy Synod from 1836 to 1855, 
who encouraged the republication and wide dissemination of Stephan Javorsky’s Rock of 
Faith and of the Confession of Peter Mohyla. Conversely, the main protagonist of spread- 
ing Russian language in education was the aforementioned Philaret Drozdov. Philaret 
himself was highly influenced by Protestant scholasticism, especially by Buddeus (see 
his Compendium of Sacred History and Commentary on Genesis (both 1816)); however, 
for his whole life he remained a passionate advocate of the development of Russian 
Orthodox theology based on the legacy of the Eastern Church Fathers (both Greek and 
Syrian). He believed that usage of the native language both in published works and in 
lectures would stimulate the development of theology, free it from topics focused on in 
Protestant and Catholic thought and encourage interest in the challenges of contempor- 
ary life. Thanks to his efforts, Latin was gradually replaced by Russian, first in St 
Petersburg and Moscow, then in Kiev and elsewhere. As Florovsky has pointed out, by 
the 1840s hardly anyone was still teaching in Latin (Florovsky 2006: 175). 

Philaret was not, however, in favour with state civil servants. Nikolai Protasov, edu- 
cated in Jesuit schools, preferred the more Catholic-leaning theology of Anthony 
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Amphiteatrov (1815-79) and Makary Bulgakov (1816-82), whose Dogmatic Theology 
(1849) and Orthodox Dogmatic Theology (1849-53), respectively, found state sanction for 
publication. As Plested points out, ‘they had little of Philaret’s apostolic zeal or spirit of 
theological enquiry and presented Orthodox theology as a closed system’ (Plested 2012: 
179). The vividness and living character of Philaret's writings led to his acquiring undeni- 
able authority for future generations of theologians. As for the question of his know- 
ledge of Aquinas’ philosophy and theology, it should be noted that Thomas, along with 
some other scholastic theologians (e.g. Anselm of Canterbury and Peter Lombard), 
formed part of the educational programme favoured by Philaret; thus we find short 
references to them in several works of the period, especially in histories of dogmatic 
theology. As we shall see, Drozdov’s programme made possible the critical reception 
and thorough discussion of Aquinas in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 


Alexander Bronzov 


It is within the context of the reformed theological schools that we find the first signs of 
thorough and intentional readings of Aquinas. Alexander Bronzov (1858-1936/7) gradu- 
ated from the Belozersk theological school (1873), Novgorod seminary (1879), and St 
Petersburg Spiritual Academy (1883). In 1885, he defended and published his ThM the- 
sis, Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas’ Doctrines of Morality in the Face of the Gospel 
(Bronzov 1884). From 1886, he taught at the St Petersburg Spiritual Academy. In 1899 
Bronzov published the first volume of his research on Saint Macarius the Great of Egypt 
which in 1901 he defended as his ThD thesis. In his writings and lectures Bronzov 
avoided the scholastic approach to theological reasoning and the scholastic view on the 
division of theological disciplines. In 1901 he published his monograph Moral Theology 
in Nineteenth-Century Russia. In this book he identified two main approaches to moral 
issues in Russian theological thought: first, an approach focused primarily on the moral 
philosophy of Kant, in which the doctrine of autonomous morality is discussed and 
defended and, second, one based on the ascetic experience of Eastern hermits and 
Church Fathers. 

The main goal of Bronzov’s thesis is to trace a generic connection between Aristotle 
and Aquinas and then to compare these two moral systems on the basis of their relation- 
ship to ethics as expressed in the Gospels. The structure of the book reflects its aim. It 
consists of an introduction (in which he discusses contemporary studies), three parts (on 
Aristotle, Aquinas, and a comparison of their moral teachings), and a Conclusion (where 
he draws inferences from his study). Part II, Thomas Aquinas’ Moral Teaching, is the 
central part of the book—it consists of 249 pages (out of 591). Bronzov follows Summa 
theologiae I-II and II-II in his exposition of Aquinas’ moral teaching, consequently 
running through the corresponding questions in the order in which they are considered 
by Aquinas. In his analysis Bronzov, in addition to the Summa theologiae, uses twelve 
writings of Aquinas: seven treatises—Summa contra gentiles, Super Sententiis, De veritate, 
De malo, Quaestiones de quolibet (Quodlibet VIII), De virtutibus, De duobus praeceptis 
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charitatis et decem legis praeceptis, two commentaries on Aristotle’s writings—In De 
anima, In decem libros Ethicorum Aristotelis—and three commentaries on Scripture— 
Super Ioannem, Super Epistolam ad Hebraeos, Super Romanos. Bronzov states that 
Aquinas’ teaching was influenced by ancient philosophers (Plato, Aristotle, Cicero), by 
both Greek and Latin Church Fathers and writers (Gregory of Nyssa, Nemesius of Emesa, 
John Chrysostom, Dionysius the Areopagite, John of Damascus, Hilary of Poitiers, 
Augustine, Boethius, Ambrose, Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville) (Bronzov 1884: 
461-81). A small part of the chapter on Aquinas’ moral system deals with its reception in 
later scholasticism (pp. 482-485). He claims that Aquinas’ moral theology was widely 
accepted within scholasticism, even by nominalists who were in contradiction with 
Thomas's line of thought on various other topics (pp. 483-484). He also notes that the 
teaching of Aquinas remained central within Catholic tradition and was currently under- 
going something ofa renaissance due to Leos III encyclical Aeterni Patris. 

Of special interest are the evaluations by Bronzov of Thomas Aquinas and scholasti- 
cism in general. First of all, we have to mention that he gives a pejorative label to all 
scholastic philosophers, naming them ‘scholastic-lings. He asserts that the ‘dialectical 
subtlety of reasoning’ inherent to Aquinas was often applied to questions ‘fruitless for a 
practical life’ (Bronzov 1884: 238). Bronzov characterizes Thomas Aquinas’ method as 
typically scholastic and rationalistic, based on the unsupple quaestio method interlaced 
with Scripture quotations. But, in one note of partial approval, Bronzov allows that 
Aquinas generally avoided answering inconsequential questions (p. 239). 


Ivan Kireevsky 


A trenchant critique of Russian scholasticism, both of the Catholic (Ihomist) and 
Protestant (Lutheran) variety, came from the Slavophile circle. This movement, aimed at 
discovering and defending Russia's cultural and historical significance, was centred in 
Moscow and consisted of wealthy, well-educated, well-travelled members of the aristoc- 
racy. Among its leaders were Aleksey Khomyakov (1804-60), the brothers Konstantin 
(1816-60) and Ivan Aksakov (1823-86), the brothers Ivan (1806-56) and Pyotr Kireevsky 
(1808-56), and Yury Samarin (1819-76). They examined the nature of Western philo- 
sophic-theological thought and claimed that it was completely opposed to every aspect 
of the Russian and, more broadly, Orthodox way of life and thought. The Slavophiles 
looked back to Russias past, idealized it, and created a model of native Russian character 
andoriginal Russian way oflife in order to resist the influences of Western Europe which 
they traced back to Peter the Great. An important sign of this Westernization was the 
domination of the Catholic and Protestant scholastic tradition in the theological 
schools, seminaries, and academies of Russia. 

Ivan Kireevsky treats scholastic theology as a way of thinking based on a rational sys- 
tem. Its main aim, as he sees it, consists in providing theology with ‘a rationalistic, meta- 
physical basis’? According to Kireevsky, Western intellectual culture is based on Roman 
learning (Kireevsky 20062: 184); that is why, throughout its whole history, we see a fierce 
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opposition between reason and faith, during the course ofwhich reason gradually defeated 
faith (p. 39). His final judgement about scholasticism and, more broadly, Western learn- 
ing may be seen in these words: 


This endless, tiresome juggling of concepts over seven hundred years, this useless 
kaleidoscope of abstract categories spinning unceasingly before the mind’s eye, was 
bound in the end to blind it to those living convictions that lie above the sphere of 
rationalistic understanding and logic—convictions to which people do not attain 
through syllogisms, but whose truth, on the contrary, people can only distort, if not 
utterly destroy, through syllogistic deduction. (Kireevsky 2006a: 195) 


On the contrary, Eastern learning is presented as based on wisdom and the living trad- 
ition of the patristic and ascetic inheritance of the Orthodox Church. It is opposed to 
Western rationalism, but not rationality per se. Kireevsky sees in the Orthodox-Slavic 
way of reasoning the principle of the ‘wholeness of being, something very different from 
abstract reasoning. This principle does not deny reason, but rather surpasses it, express- 
ing itself in ‘living reasoning’ which is a synthesis, or combination of scientific knowledge 
(or the scientific way of thinking) with transcendental consciousness. As such it is a 
source of faithful reasoning. The result of the application of this principle is that ‘science 
itself will be harmonized with our [Orthodox-Slavic] way of life’ (Kireevsky 2006b: 163). 
Kireevsky describes the differences between Western and Eastern ways of reasoning as 
follows: 


Hence, apart from their different concepts, East and West also differed in the very 
method of theological and philosophical thinking. For, in seeking to arrive at the 
truth of speculation, Eastern thinkers were primarily concerned with the proper 
inner condition of the thinking spirit, whilst Western thinkers were more interested 
in the external coherence of concepts. Eastern thinkers, striving for the fullness of 
truth, sought the inner wholeness of reason—that heart, so to speak, of intellectual 
powers, where all the separate activities of the spirit merge into a higher and living 
unity. In contrast, Western philosophers assumed that the complete truth could be 
discerned by the separated faculties of the mind, acting independently in isolation. 

(Kireevsky 2006a: 201) 


To sum up, Kireevsky proposes to return to the comprehensive study of the Church 
Fathers, and then, on the basis of this learning and collective wisdom of the Slavs, the 
establishment of a new kind of theology (Plested 2012: 180). 


Alexei Khomyakov 
Alexei Khomyakov—another shining representative of the Slavophile movement— 


was a prolific author. He offered a detailed critique of Western culture and argued in 
favour of the wholeness of Slavic, and more precisely Russian, culture in variety of his 
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works, some of which were written in French and published in western Europe. 
Khomyakov sees two basic principles of Western culture: (1) a legalism of Roman men- 
tality and hence a developed bureaucracy and (2) a desire for domination and hence a 
hunger for conquest which come from the Germanic tribesmen. Together, these prin- 
ciples formed both medieval and modern social and political institutions (from feudal- 
ism to democracy), divided people into states, and made the Church into a combination 
of ruling elite and suppressed peasants (Khomyakov 1900: 148-9, 203). On the con- 
trary, Eastern Churches are built upon brotherhood, love, and joint clerical and lay 
responsibility. 

Khomyakov accuses the Latin Church of fermenting the East/West religious schism. 
Scholastic theologians, following the juridical nature of the Roman legacy, tried to 
explain the inexplicable mystery of the sacraments, which is in turn connected to mis- 
takes such as the filioque (Khomyakov 1886: 49) and papal infallibility (p. 5). It is inter- 
esting that within this context of an analysis of the sacraments in Latin theology we find 
perhaps the first mention of Thomas Aquinas by a lay Russian author. Khomyakov 
writes: 


One [Roman Catholicism] reasons on the basis of the physical substance of the 
sacrament, distinguishing this from its accidents as if it were possible, thanks to the 
insights of Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas, to tell the difference. The other 
[Protestantism] denies the possibility of the presence of Christ in the sacrament on 
the grounds that this body, according to the testimony of the holy apostles, resides 
in heavenly glory at the right hand of the Father, as if they knew what heaven, glory, 
and the right hand of the Father were. (Khomyakoff 1872: 140) 


Aquinas thus stands as an example of everything that is opposed to the Slavic-Orthodox 
tradition. 


Vladimir Soloviev 


Linked with these religious philosophers is the figure of Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900). 
As with the Slavophiles, interest in German Idealism and in church history were import- 
ant for Soloviev. He also shared with the Slavophiles a sense of the special destiny of 
Russia and Russian philosophy. He saw Russia's mission as bringing a contemplative way 
of reasoning to Western tradition in order to establish a new philosophy of the ‘whole- 
ness of being. Soloviev was very critical of the absolutely logical form of reasoning that 
then dominated in Western Europe but, unlike the Slavophiles, he never made oppos- 
ition the key for understanding the unique character of Russian philosophy. Soloviev 
insists on the reintegration of isolated Christian traditions— Orthodox, Catholic, and 
Protestant—considering each tradition insufficient in itself for the kind of synthesis 
required by a changed and changing world (Soloviev 1889: 14-20). It is in this context 
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that we should consider his positive evaluations of Aquinas, which can be found across 
his works (see especially Soloviev 1988: 740). 


CONCLUSION 


The general conclusion to be drawn from this study is that there were few signs of delib- 
erate and direct reception of Aquinas in Russia until the second half of the nineteenth 
century, though his writings occupied an important place in the private libraries of 
Russian theologians. Reception of Aquinas in this period was incorporated within the 
reception of Western scholasticism (both Catholic and Protestant) more generally. We 
saw that the Russian Church borrowed systems of theological schools from Catholic 
and Lutheran Churches. These were the two most successful systems of theological edu- 
cation of the time, and were distinguished by the scholastic method and respect for, or 
refutation of, Aquinas. It is exactly in this context that I propose to understand the 
famous words of Georges Florovsky on the ‘Babylonian captivity’ or ‘pseudo-morphosis’ 
of Russian Orthodox thought. It seems that the Russian theologians of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries borrowed the best theological education models of the time. 
That was quite natural for them, as they were brought up within these systems. The ten- 
sion between, so to say, the ‘Catholic’ (Javorsky) and ‘Protestant’ (Prokopovich) parties 
shows that each side tried to find an Orthodox line of thinking in opposition to the 
other. Florovsky was right—true independent thinking makes possible a true independ- 
ent, critical attitude to external sources, and Aquinas falls into this category for Russian 
Orthodoxy. Hence it is not surprising that signs of independent and thorough readings 
of Aquinas are to be found only in the second half of the nineteenth century, precisely at 
the time when the independent tradition of Russian Orthodox theological thinking 
began to flourish. 
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CHAPTER 21 


EIGHTEENTH- AND 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
REFORMED, ANGLICAN, 

AND LUTHERAN 
RECEPTION OF AQUINAS 


STEVEN J. DUBY 


INTRODUCTION 


In contemporary Protestant thought there is significant interest in engaging the mean- 
ing and implications of the theology of Thomas Aquinas (see McCormack and 
White 2013; Svensson and VanDrunen 2018). Depending on the topic or the author, the 
accent may fall on points of agreement or disagreement between Protestants and 
Aquinas, and the discussion may centre around a particular theological matter (e.g. the 
divine attributes or natural law) or around broader questions whose influence reaches 
across a number of dogmatic loci (e.g. the relationship between natural theology and the 
incarnation). The aim of this chapter is to exhibit ways in which some earlier Protestant 
theologians in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries also interacted with the writings 
of the Angelic Doctor. As it does today, this engagement with Aquinas took place in 
various Protestant traditions and had both appreciative and critical moments. What fol- 
lows is an attempt to set forth how several major figures in the Reformed, Anglican, and 
Lutheran traditions in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries interacted with Aquinas. 
While a comprehensive treatment of this Protestant interaction with Aquinas (in terms 
of both the authors and the topics they treat) is not possible here, this historical sampling 
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may perhaps enhance Protestant self-awareness in contemporary engagement with 
Aquinas and Roman Catholic theology. (The scope of this chapter is limited to authors 
who offer direct consideration of Aquinas’ work, not merely broad Thomistic themes. 
Certain authors that one might expect to see in a survey of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Protestant theology (e.g. Jonathan Edwards, Friedrich Schleiermacher) do not 
demand attention here like they would in many other treatments of this period.) 


REFORMED RECEPTION OF AQUINAS 


American Presbyterian Reception of Aquinas 


The Princeton Presbyterian theologian Charles Hodge makes reference to Aquinas at 
various points throughout his Systematic Theology. Early in his three-volume magnum 
opus, Hodge quotes Aquinas in a section on the divine attributes and their relationship 
to the divine essence. Hodge is keen to avoid suggesting either that the divine attributes 
are ‘really’ distinct from one another and from the essence, a position he associates with 
unidentified ‘Realists of the Middle Ages; or that the attributes are ‘confounded’ and 
distinct in name only, a position he associates with Nominalists’ like Ockham and Biel. 
According to Hodge, the Lutheran and Reformed orthodox typically leaned toward the 
latter of the two ‘extremes: Hodge notes that the older theologians often said that the 
attributes of God differ from his essence non re, sed ratione, and he explains the real dis- 
tinction (or absence thereof) somewhat reductively in terms of the Scotistic distinction 
ex natura rei (a distinction between one form or one formal part and another). It is when 
Hodge explains the ex ratione or conceptual distinction of the attributes from the divine 
essence that he draws attention to Aquinas making the point that while the being of God 
is one (simple and without parts), the intelligible contents of the attributes (their 
rationes) are diverse in our minds because our finite minds must describe God ‘multiply’ 
(1999: 1.369). 

Hodge finds this view reiterated in the Lutheran theologian Johann Quenstedt, 
who asserts that the attributes are identical to the one divine essence with respect to 
the thing signified by them and diverse with respect to ‘our mode of conceiving’ 
them and with respect to effects produced by God. A ‘favorite illustration’ of this is 
the sun, which ‘by one and the same power (as was then assumed) illuminates, 
warms, and produces chemical changes, not from any diversity in it, but from diver- 
sity in the nature of the objects on which it operates’ Schleiermacher goes further 
with his claim that the attributes are ‘mere Beziehungen, or relations of God to us’ 
(1999: i.370). 

That Hodge is not quite content with what he takes to be Aquinas’ view is evident in 
that he immediately calls the slightly different expression of the Lutheran theologian 
David Hollaz ‘less objectionable’. He identifies Hollaz’s approach as an alternative ‘way 
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of representing the matter’ and quotes Hollaz saying that the attributes are not ‘nomi- 
nally’ or ‘really’ distinct from the essence but rather ‘formally’ distinct from it, ‘accord- 
ing to our mode of conceiving, not without a certain foundation of the distinction. For 
Hodge, “This is very different from saying that [the attributes] differ ratione tantum! 
Hodge then adds that the Reformed theologian Francis Turretin says that the attributes 
are ‘virtually’ distinct: ‘that is, there is a real foundation in the divine nature for the sev- 
eral attributes ascribed to Him (1999: i.370). When drawing attention to these Protestant 
orthodox authors, however, Hodge appears to neglect that in the commentary on the 
Sentences Aquinas himself recognizes the formal distinctness of the intelligible content 
of the various divine attributes and insists that the content (ratio) of each of the attributes 
is drawn from God's diverse effects and, indeed, even present in God's own being 
(Aquinas 1929: i.2.1.3, 63-72). Furthermore, Hodge fails to notice the similarities 
between Turretins position and that of Aquinas. When Turretin describes the nature of 
the distinctions among the attributes and the divine essence, he writes, 


to be distinguished virtually is nothing other than either by virtue to contain dis- 
tinct effects or unitedly in oneself to have these which in others are distinct, or to 
have an eminent virtue, which is able to be the principle of diverse actions. So the 
foundation of [the virtual distinction] cannot be intrinsic, but extrinsic; not on the 
part of the principle or subject, but by reason of the term and object, on account of 
the diversity of operations and effects which arise from properties, and according to 
which diverse formal concepts of these [properties] are formed. (1688: iii.5.6, 208) 


Turretin’s position is in fact in accord with Aquinas’ position: the divine attributes are to 
be distinguished ‘virtually’ in that the effects produced by God's power (virtus) serve as 
an extramental foundation—but one that is still indirect or 'extrinsic to Gods own 
being—upon which diverse attributes with diverse formal contents (rationes) must be 
ascribed to God, who has in himselfa simple plenitude and ‘eminent’ power by which he 
can produce diverse operations with diverse effects. Thus, the content of each attribute 
truly is in God himself, but the diversification ofthe attributes is built upon the outward 
effects of God and the inability of our minds to grasp all that God is all at once. 

Shortly after commending the view of Hollaz and Turretin, though, Hodge faults 
those who claim that the ‘divine attributes differ only in name, or in our conceptions, or 
in their effects: For to make this claim is ‘to destroy all true knowledge of God’ In 
Hodges assessment, Augustine, John Scotus Eriugena, and Aquinas all wrongly ‘con- 
found’ God's knowledge and power. He rejects Aquinas’ statement that ‘God by his own 
intellect causes things, because his own being is his own knowing [cum suum esse sit 
suum intelligere]’ (see ST 1.14.8). Hodges criticism of such a view is somewhat compli- 
cated by his wedding it to a statement from the English philosopher and theologian 
Henry Longueville Mansel that God is 'an intellect whose thought creates its own object. 
Hodge contends, ‘If in God eternity is identical with knowledge, knowledge with power, 
power with ubiquity, and ubiquity with holiness, we are using words without meaning 
when we attribute any perfection to God. Indeed, ‘Knowledge is no more identical with 
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power in God than it is in us? This construal of the relationship between one attribute 
and another results from seeking to ‘determine the divine attributes from our specula- 
tive idea of an infinite essence, and leads one to ‘renounce all knowledge of God, and all 
faith in the revelation of Himself’ Indeed, if the divine knowledge is causal, God must 
create all he knows, which means that the possible and the actual are conflated and the 
universe must be eternal. "Ihe doctrine in question is, therefore, essentially pantheistic’ 
While fleshing out this critique, Hodge says both that God becomes ‘the only real agent, 
and the only real being in the universe’ and that God is depersonalized because '[t]hat 
which from its nature and by necessity does all that it can do, is a force, and not a person. 
It can have no will" Accordingly, for Hodge, it is ‘essential to personality, that there 
should be a real distinction between [sic] the divine attributes. He thus follows the 
Lutheran theologian Hans Martensen in maintaining a ‘Realism’ in the distinctions 
among the divine attributes according to which, though our ideas are not granted 
‘objective reality’ without a particular subject, the attributes of God are ‘objectively true 
as revealed, and have their ground in the divine essence’ (1999 i.372; cf. 1394-6). 
Immediately after this, Hodge takes up the language of his criticism of Schleiermacher 
and asserts that the view according to which the attributes are distinct just with respect 
to Gods effects in the world ends up ‘resolving all the attributes of God into causality’: 
for example, *when we say God is just, we mean nothing more than that He causes mis- 
ery to follow sin. Rather surprisingly, after just implying that Aquinas’ doctrine of divine 
simplicity leads to pantheism, Hodge points out that Aquinas rejects the notion that the 
attributes belong to God only insofar as he causes certain effects. In Aquinas’ view, what 
we call goodness in creatures ‘preexists’ in God ‘in a higher way’ (see ST 1.13.2). 
Nevertheless, Hodge then speaks of the ‘blank ignorance of God which must follow 
from the extreme view of the simplicity of the essence, which requires us to assume that 
the divine attributes differ only in our conceptions, or as expressing the diverse effects of 
the activity of God. He then returns to the virtual distinction as a common means of 
retaining a ‘reason why we think of [God] as possessing these diverse perfections, and 
remarks that this distinction may be 'admitted' if its meaning is consistent with biblical 
revelation of God as one who truly is wise, just, and good and 'truly thinks, feels, and 
acts’ as a voluntary agent who responds to our prayers. No ‘metaphysical speculations’ 
may be allowed to supplant ‘the conviction that God is really in Himself what He reveals 
Himself to be’ In the conclusion of this section, Hodge notes two ‘dangers’: that of 
‘degrading God in our thoughts, by reducing Him to the standard of our nature’ and that 
of ‘denying Him as He is revealed’ ‘In our day, Hodge judges, ‘and among educated men, 
and especially among students of philosophy, the latter danger is by far the greater of the 
two’ (1999 i.373-374). On this point, then, Hodges interaction with Aquinas, while not 
without its positive elements, seems predominantly negative. Based on his own estima- 
tion of the philosophical and theological tendencies of his time, he felt that Aquinas’ 
statements on the divine attributes were a hindrance to securing true knowledge of God 
and the God-world relation, though one might wonder whether, on a more detailed 
reading of Aquinas, Hodge in fact could have found an ally who might have helped pro- 
mote greater clarity on the relationship between God's attributes and Gods essence. 
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Despite the problems he perceives in Aquinas’ theology, Hodge is still prepared to 
recognize elements in Aquinas’ thought that are amenable to Reformed and Presbyterian 
doctrine. For example, he references Aquinas on divine concursus to emphasize that 
God's causality and sovereignty are compatible with the integrity of creaturely agency. 
After quoting Aquinas, Quenstedt, and Turretin, Hodge observes that the Westminster 
Confession of Faith—the confession of Hodges own denomination—speaks on God's 
providence ‘to the same effect. In this section, the "Ihomists, the ‘Dominicans; and ‘the 
Augustinian theologians generally' are seen to be in accord with the Reformed over 
against other 'Romanists' and Remonstrants on God superintending specific creaturely 
actions (1999: 1.599-601). 

In his historical treatment of different views of original sin, Hodge finds significant 
common ground with Aquinas: Romanists themselves are as much at variance as to 
what their Church teaches concerning original sin as those who do not belong to their 
communion? According to Hodge, there is a difficulty in assessing whether someone 
like Aquinas aligns with current Roman Catholic teaching on this matter, since he 
preceded the Council of Trent. At any rate, for Hodge, Aquinas ‘approached much 
nearer to Augustine than the other theologians of his age’ (1999: ii.164, 171). He sum- 
marizes Aquinas view in the following way. First, ‘original righteousness was to Adam 
a supernatural gift? Second, ‘by his transgression he forfeited that gift for himself and 
his posterity. Third, ‘original righteousness consisted essentially in the fixed bias of 
the will towards God, or the subjection of the will to God’ Fourth, ‘the inevitable con- 
sequence or adjunct of the loss of original righteousness, this conversion of the will 
towards God, is the aversion of the will from God. Fifth, ‘original sin, therefore, con- 
sists of two things, first, the loss of original righteousness and second, the disorder of 
the whole nature! Sixth, the ‘soul, therefore, after the loss of its primal rectitude, does 
not remain in puris naturalibus, but is in a state of corruption and sin’ Here Hodge 
says that the ‘positive part’ of original sin is often called ‘concupiscence, and, accord- 
ing to Hodge, Aquinas uses the word broadly to mean 'aversion from God, corrupt 
disposition, disorder, or deformity, of the powers of the soul. Seventh, ‘the constituent 
elements of this original corruption [. ..] include: (a.) Ignorance and want of the right 
knowledge of God in the intelligence. (b.) An aversion in the will from the highest 
good. (c.) In the feelings or affections [...] a tendency to delight in created things: 
Eighth, 'concupiscence or inherent corruption, is not an act, or agency, or activity, but 
a habit, i.e., an inherent disposition of the mind' Finally, 'original sin is a penal evil 
(‘the penalty of Adams transgression’). ‘So far, Hodge says, ‘the doctrine of Thomas is 
in strict accordance with that of Augustine’ Indeed, Aquinas’ ‘discussion of the sub- 
ject might be framed as an exposition of the answer in the "Westminster Catechism”? 
to the question about the 'sinfulness of that estate into which men fell. The one key 
difference Hodge sees between Aquinas approach and a Reformed Augustinian 
approach lies in the depth of the corruption of nature inherited from Adam, for in the 
former approach sinners still retain some capacity to ‘cooperate’ with ‘prevenient 
grace, whereas in the latter they must be drawn to God by ‘effectual (irresistible) grace 
(1999: ii.171-3). 
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Dutch Reformed Reception of Aquinas 


A younger contemporary of Hodge, the Dutch Reformed theologian Herman Bavinck 
interacts extensively with Aquinas throughout his Reformed Dogmatics, the first three 
volumes of which appeared at the very end of the nineteenth century. Bavinck holds 
Aquinas in great esteem, identifying him alongside Albertthe Great and Bonaventure as 
a scholastic who ‘secured for theology a place of honor among the sciences, and treated 
the most profound problems with extraordinary intelligence’ (2003: 147). In the first vol- 
ume of Reformed Dogmatics, Bavinck makes reference to Aquinas in a significant dis- 
cussion of ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural’ revelation. According to Bavinck, Aquinas holds 
that certain truths about God are known by nature as well as ‘supernatural’ revelation, 
and these are ‘mixed’ articles accessible from two sources. Other truths about God are 
known by divine authority and supernatural revelation alone. Bavinck does not deny 
that knowledge of God is obtained through experience of the created order, but he does 
express misgivings about what he calls ‘dualistic’ configurations of the relationship 
between this knowledge and the knowledge gained from God’s revelation in Scripture. 
En route to reframing the natural/supernatural distinction, Bavinck argues that in 
Aquinas and in Roman Catholic theology in general, natural and supernatural know- 
ledge of God are placed side by side and not sufficiently integrated. On the one hand, in 
Bavincks judgement, this allows a ‘rationalism’ to take root in natural theology in which 
the natural knowledge of God purportedly remains uncorrupted in sinful humanity. On 
the other hand, Bavinck asserts, the ‘dualistic construal of the natural/supernatural dis- 
tinction also suggests that supernatural revelation is not just ‘incidentally supernatural 
(as a result of sin)’ but ‘intrinsically and strictly supernatural so that ‘it belonged as such 
to another order and surpassed even the intellect of sinless human beings and angels’ 
(2003: 303-5). 

For Bavinck, Reformation theology reworks the natural/supernatural distinction in 
at least two important ways. First, it emphasizes the need for special revelation and the 
Spirits illuminating work to correct and renew our natural knowledge of God. Natural 
theology is therefore ‘no longer treated separately but incorporated in the doctrine of 
the Christian faith’ (It should be noted that Aquinas does in fact acknowledge the dis- 
tortion of natural knowledge of God under the effects of sin (e.g. ST 1.1.1.) Second, in 
Bavinck's understanding of a properly Protestant view of ‘supernatural revelation, this 
revelation is not something that transcends human nature as such but rather ‘belongs, 
so to speak, to humanity's essence. As Bavinck puts it, the 'God-human relation in the 
state of integrity is depicted as one of personal contact and association. There is indeed a 
revelation of God from ‘beyond’ the natural order, but it is included in humanity's nat- 
ural and original relation to God. Thus, Bavinck is willing to distinguish between 'nat- 
ural’ and ‘supernatural’ revelation in that the latter takes place not ‘through but from 
beyond’ the natural order and 'exceed[s] the thoughts and wishes of sinful human 
beings; but he also denies a strictly 'supernatural revelation taken in another sense 
insofar as the divine communication that takes place from beyond’ was originally 
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constitutive of humanity’s relationship to God and was present even before the fall. Bavinck 
can make the point from apparently opposite angles, sometimes resisting the notion of 
‘supernatural’ revelation where it is taken to mean a revelation foreign to humanity’s 
original state, sometimes affirming even that ‘all revelation is supernatural’ where the 
question is whether God gives an ‘extraordinary’ revelation ‘from beyond’ from the very 
beginning of human existence (2003: 305, 307-9). In articulating the differences between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant views of natural and supernatural revelation, Bavinck 
can both cite Aquinas as a formulator of sensible and useful distinctions between the 
natural and supernatural and also criticize him as one of several theologians who paved 
the way to a Roman Catholic concern with 'superadded gifts’ that enable humanity to 
transcend the order of nature—an emphasis that Bavinck believes to be problematic 
because it denigrates nature and foregoes the 'soteriological character of revelation’ 
according to which grace counteracts sin, not created being as such (2003: 356-62). 

There are other related points at which Bavinck offers positive and negative com- 
ments on Aquinas’ work. He is appreciative of Aquinas recognition that even the ‘mixed’ 
articles must be reiterated in special revelation: “Thomas was absolutely right when he 
said that even in those truths that general revelation makes known to us, [special] reve- 
lation and authority are needed because that knowledge is suited only to the few, would 
take too much time to study, and even then remained incomplete and uncertain (2003: 
314). With respect to the natural knowledge of God that does obtain after the fall, 
Bavinck thinks Aquinas is right to affirm that human beings can still have some know- 
ledge ‘without supernatural grace, but he adds that the ‘Reformed theologians were even 
better positioned to recognize this by their doctrine of common grace (2003: 319). 
Bavinck also thinks that Aquinas and medieval and Roman Catholic theology in general 
go too far in granting to natural theology the status of a ‘preamble’ to faith and a ‘rational 
scientific foundation prior to and apart from faith’ (2004: 77). (Again, to be fair to him, 
Aquinas does not teach that a system of natural theology must be established as a basis 
for dogmatic theology. In theology, one is free to begin with the articles of faith revealed 
in Scripture and then use reason to refute errors and confirm features of the articles of 
faith (e.g. the existence of God) that can be known by consideration ofthe created order 
(see 1992: ii.1-3, 92-100).) 

Bavinck is prepared to speak of general revelation and natural knowledge of God as a 
praeambulum fidei in a limited way, in that while undergoing a distortion in the mind of 
the sinner that knowledge nevertheless ‘preserves humankind in order that it can be 
found and healed by Christ’ (2004: 321-2), but he believes that Aquinas envisions the 
natural knowledge of God having an independent authority and foundational role in 
Christian theology proper. 

According to Bavinck, Protestant theologians initially refused to treat natural know- 
ledge of God and the proofs for God's existence prior to the claims of the Christian faith 
because they perceived that while there is a natural ‘seed of religion in all human beings, 
it is ‘choked and cannot bear good fruit: Eventually, though, Protestant theology toward 
the end of the seventeenth century went the way of Roman Catholicism by characteriz- 
ing natural theology as ‘the real, the scientific and demonstrable theology by which 
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revealed theology was increasingly marginalized and driven from the field’ (2004: 
77-8). In treating the cosmological argument for God's existence, Bavinck notes that 
Aquinas uses a version of it to reason from the impossibility of an infinite regression of 
causes to the conclusion that there must be a ‘first efficient cause’ Inferring the existence 
of a cause of the universe is, in Bavinck’s mind, a ‘perfectly legitimate’ move, but he cau- 
tions that the move rests on a number of assumptions that are not ‘self-evident and cer- 
tain to everyone, not least that the universe as a whole is contingent and relative and that 
the laws of causality apply to the universe as a whole. Bavinck himself seems to think 
that these assumptions are true and that the conclusion that there is a cause of the entire 
universe is justifiable, but he contends that the argument ‘does not say anything about 
the character and nature of that cause: He even comments that arriving at a cause of the 
universe that might itself have been caused by another remains a possibility within the 
logic of this argument. Yet right after this Bavinck acknowledges that an infinite series of 
causes is indeed ‘impossible—a point that ‘everyone admits’—and that there must 
therefore be some ‘absolute ground, a primary being’ But Bavinck adds that ‘whether 
this cause is transcendent or merely immanent, personal or impersonal, conscious or 
unconscious, has not in any way been settled by the argument’ (2004: 81-2). We might 
say that what we find in Bavinck on this subject is an affirmation of much of what 
Aquinas affirms about the natural knowledge of God but also a concern to appropriate 
Aquinas (or at least what he took to be Aquinas’ teaching) through the filter of certain 
Protestant commitments and with an awareness of relevant doubts and problems intro- 
duced by modern philosophical and theological inquiry. 

Later in his treatment ofthe divine attributes, Bavinck draws positively upon Aquinas 
at a number of points. For example, Bavinck advocates a traditional doctrine of divine 
simplicity but distinguishes firmly between that doctrine and various ancient and mod- 
ern philosophical systems in which God becomes a vacuous ‘lowest common denomi- 
nator that is not distinct from the world and is, in the end, just an ‘abstraction. Here he 
cites Aquinas to underscore that in a Christian doctrine of divine simplicity God in fact 
has not a lack but a fullness of being that is distinct from everything else in that nothing 
can be added to iť (Bavinck 2004: 177). Aquinas features again in Bavinck’s account of 
the will and freedom of God. Bavinck is critical of Scotist and 'nominalist' construals of 
God's freedom according to which, in Bavinck’s reading, the means by which God 
accomplishes his aims are ‘completely arbitrary: Though he recognizes that Aquinas 
thinks God could have forgiven sin without the atoning death of Christ, he still cites 
Aquinas in a historical narrative explaining how mainstream Christian theology has 
(rightly) rejected a purely voluntarist or nominalist view of the God-world relation. 
Aquinas is cited to underscore that ‘the moral law cannot have any other content than it 
has' (2004: 233-9). Bavinck then lists Aquinas alongside Augustine and John Calvin as 
theologians who, in claiming that the will of God has no cause, meant only that the 
divine will has no cause above God. 


But they by no means meant that the will is without reason [...] God's will is one 
with his being, his wisdom, goodness, and all his other perfections. For that reason 
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the human heart and head can rest in that will, for it is the will of an almighty God 
and a gracious father, not that of a blind fate, incalculable chance, or dark force of 
nature. His sovereignty is one of unlimited power, but also of wisdom and grace. He 
is both king and father at one and the same time. (2004: 240) 


Despite his hesitations about parts of Aquinas theology, Bavinck is clearly interested in 
positively appropriating his account ofthe relationship between God and the world. 


ANGLICAN RECEPTION OF AQUINAS 


In discussing the Anglican reception of Aquinas, it is fitting to mention John Henry 
Newmans translation of Aquinas Catena Aurea, the Angelic Doctor's collection of 
patristic reflections on the four Gospels. Of course, shortly after the publication of the 
translation in the 1840s Newman completed his conversion to Roman Catholicism. In 
the interest of pointing up a distinctly Anglican element in the reception of Aquinas, it 
may be worth taking into account the role Aquinas plays in Anglican discussion of the 
communion ofthe Anglican and Roman churches. The Oxford professor E. B. Pusey, for 
example, employs Aquinas alongside various patristic and mediaeval theologians in 
order to make a case that the Church of England is part of the catholic church. Prodded 
by charges from the Roman Catholic author Henry Manning denying the Church of 
England a place within catholic Christianity, Pusey sets out to defend the catholicity of 
the Church of England and, in so doing, draws attention to problems he sees in Roman 
Catholicism. Along the way, he interacts with the recently converted Newman, among 
others (see Chapman 2014: chs 3 and 4). Pusey cites Aquinas and others in contending, 
for example, that the Roman doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ‘has prevailed [. ..] 
with no foundation in antiquity’ and has been opposed by ‘a chain of later writers whom 
Rome too has canonized: Here Pusey suggests that the elevation of Mary to ‘co- 
redeemer’ through whom one must approach Christ yields a soteriological framework 
in which Christ's own words ‘Come unto Me are effectively changed to ‘Go to Mary, and 
you will be saved’ (1865: 175, 177-8, 182, 332, 354, 393). Pusey again refers to Aquinas when 
he considers the sense in which the Council of Trent decrees that the anointing of the 
sick accomplishes the forgiveness of sins. After pointing out that Trent anathematizes 
any who disagree with this, Pusey takes note of the Jesuit theologian Robert Bellarmine’s 
statement that the meaning of the teaching is interpreted in different ways. For Pusey, 
the key question is why the unction must be thought to bring about forgiveness of sins if 
absolution itself is already sufficient to remit sins and could be administered, ‘except in 
extremis, upon the sick individual’s confession of sin. For support, Pusey invokes John 
Chrysostom and then Aquinas, who ‘speaks of the unction of the sick as not being of 
necessity to salvation. In Pusey’s judgement, a sufficiently ecumenical expression of the 
matter (‘what we could all use’) would highlight that in the anointing of the sick there is 
a prayer for the healing of the sickness of both body and soul (1865: 223-8). 
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Rejecting Manning’s claim that the Church of England has no valid ecclesiastical 
orders and therefore no valid pronouncement of absolution in the celebration of the 
Eucharist, Pusey takes it as evident that God does give grace through the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper not only in the Church of England but also in other Protestant tradi- 
tions like Presbyterianism and Wesleyanism. Pusey sees Christian believers in these tra- 
ditions growing in grace, and pointedly declares, ‘Dr. Manning denies the validity of our 
absolutions. God, the Author of truth, has set His seal upon them’ In this line of argu- 
ment, Aquinas appears maintaining, in light of Augustine's teaching, that a ‘priest con- 
secrates validly, in heresy or schism’ but ‘sins in so doing. That heretics ‘who are really 
cut off from the Body of Christ, receive the Sacrament, though not the grace of the 
Sacrament’ becomes in Pusey’s view a reason to believe that the Church of England is 
not cut off from the catholic church. For the Anglicans do indeed experience ‘the grace 
of the sacrament’: “We have witness that we have really the true Body and Blood of Christ 
and the grace of the Sacrament: 1) from the knowledge of those who receive it. God 
would not allow His own to be deluded in such a matter as this. 2) In the supernatural 
lives of grace, led by persons, the life of whose souls is Christ in the Holy Eucharist’ 
(1865: 268-75). 

Another example of the use of Aquinas in Anglican ecclesiology can be found later 
in the nineteenth century in the work of the bishop Charles Gore. In The Church and 
the Ministry, first published in 1888, Gore presents an ‘ “apology” for the principle of 
apostolic succession as an ‘essential element of Christianity’ (1919: ix). On the one 
hand, Gore wishes to argue that the Church of England is right not to ‘acknowledge 
the ministry’ of ‘non-episcopal bodies: That is, ‘she ordains de novo any minister not 
episcopally ordained who joins her communior (1919: xvi). Apostolic succession, 
then, is a key ingredient of catholicity. On the other hand, according to Gore, there is 
a significant distinction between catholicity (the connectedness and ‘unbroken fel- 
lowship' of local churches normed by ‘one tradition’ attested in the ‘general consent 
of the churches’ and the biblical canon) and an unwarranted ‘Roman development’ of 
the notion of catholicity that is beholden to imperial ideals under which the Roman 
papacy becomes a ‘central shrine where divine authority shall speak’ (1919: 49-52). 
Gore references Aquinas when he is giving an account of how various patristic and 
medieval authors, while affirming a distinct ‘ministerial priesthood? still granted a 
certain ‘general priesthood’ to the laity. He quotes Aquinas saying that the laity is 
spiritually united to Christ by faith and charity and, without exercising ‘sacramental 
authority, nevertheless has a ‘spiritual priesthood for offering spiritual sacrifices. In 
light of this, Gore stresses that ‘the principle of the ministry’ cannot be accused of 
introducing a ‘sacerdotal caste’ separating the average Christian from God or obviat- 
ing the average Christian’s religious life (1919: 75-8). Gore cites Aquinas again in the 
same work in a context where he is critical of the Roman papacy. In this section, Gore 
is discussing whether the pope could authorize a presbyter to confer his own order 
upon another would-be presbyter. He writes that ‘a few mediaeval canonists [...] 
maintained the theory that the papal licence could enable a presbyter validly to 
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confer his own order. For Gore, though, ‘this was an instance of papalism overriding 
catholicism’. In other words, this move was out of sync with the genuinely catholic 
practice of the church in which only a bishop could ordain someone to become a 
minister. Gore invokes Aquinas as representative of ‘the greatest authorities’ who 
‘would not allow, even as a matter of theory, that the pope’s commission enabled a 
presbyter to ordain to the presbyterate. A fairly lengthy quotation of Aquinas’ com- 
mentary on book IV of the Sentences is included to convey his position that by the 
pope’s commission a priest could confer ‘lesser’ orders but could not confer ‘greater’ 
orders, ‘over the consecration of which the pope has no greater authority than a simple 
priest’ (1919: 299, 334). 

A year later in 1889 Gore published a direct defense of the catholicity of Anglicanism 
for the sake of Anglicans who ‘hear it denied that it is possible to be Catholics without 
being Roman Catholics’ Though he thinks Roman Catholic claims [...] may be exam- 
ined and shown to be in themselves in conflict with history, Gore’s express strategy in 
this work is to ‘[strengthen] the fabric of a positive Catholicity, which is not Roman. 
Nevertheless, Gore does offer specific criticism of the Roman Catholic teaching of the 
Immaculate Conception. This takes place in a discussion of how the rule of faith should 
be applied in relation to particular doctrines, and Aquinas’ authority is utilized here. In 
Gores proposal, application of the rule of faith to assess the status of certain doctrines 
results in ‘declining [...] with emphatic decision’ doctrines like the Immaculate 
Conception that ‘[lack] any scriptural warrant’ and ‘come to prevail only in a later age of 
the Church, and only partially then’ (1920: 69-71). 


There is no passage in Scripture which even suggests more than [Mary’s] pre-emi- 
nent sanctity and beatitude. There is further no ancient consent even for her actual 
freedom from venial sins—no evidence at all of any one having held her immaculate 
conception. When the opinion arose in the Gallican Church of the 12th century, it is 
well known how St. Bernard denounced the festival instituted in honour of it, in the 
see of Lyons, and in the strongest terms repudiated the doctrine. His sentiments 
were constantly repeated by men of note and authority in the Church, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas summed up against the doctrine. (Gore 1920: 71 n. 1) 


Again, Gore presents Aquinas as an exemplary figure among various medieval theologians 
whose position on a point under discussion would lend support to an Anglican rather 
than a contemporary Roman Catholic view of the matter. 

As Gore explains that the rule of faith lies in the ‘consent of the Church and the appeal 
to Scripture; he states that the church's ‘dogmatic decisions [...] still throw us back on 
the Christ of the Gospels and on the fresh teaching of the apostles. He will appeal to 
Aquinas here to relativize the authority and infallibility of the church vis-a-vis Holy 
Scripture: '[I]t is only by keeping the whole surface of Scripture constantly before the 
eyes of the Church at large, that we can have amongst us the real mind of the Spirit in all 
its richness and freedom’ (1920: 71-2). Against those who might say that such a concep- 
tion of the nature and use of the rule of faith ‘admits of no certainty, Gore replies that it is 
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sufficient for the Christian who understands that ‘dogma is not a substitute for truth, but 
a guide to its apprehension: 


To accept a dogma on the Church’s external authority is only the first step to appre- 
hending it for ourselves. Indeed till ‘dogma’ has ceased to be a mere dogma, and 
become part of our own spiritual apprehension, we are not developed Christians, 
‘spiritual men, and private judgment is only in error where it refuses to be enlight- 
ened by catholic judgment. Scripture, the Church’s mind, our own spiritual appre- 
hension, are the three elements which must combine to produce in us the true 
holding of the Christian creed. (1920: 72-3). 


In view of this, Gore makes the claim that the church is infallible just in that ‘the real 
mind of the Church is the Holy Spirit, and where that mind is clearly expressed we can 
accept its guidance with confidence’ He is thus prepared to acknowledge the presence of 
error in (recent) ecclesiastical teaching— ‘there is and has been a great deal in the Church 
that is not of her —and in this case the way to get at the Church's true mind is to ‘look to 
the consent both of universality and antiquity. The support of Aquinas is enlisted to 
make the point that ‘earlier Western teachers’ located the authority and infallibility of 
the church in her relationship to the Holy Spirit (1920: 73-4). The material quoted is 
from ST, Iia-IIae.1.9.ad 5: ‘if it is said [“I believe”] in the holy catholic church, it is to be 
understood as our faith is referred to the Holy Spirit, who sanctifies the church? Once 
more, then, this prominent Anglican churchman calls upon Aquinas to argue that the 
ecclesiology of the Church of England accords with historic catholic teaching. 


LUTHERAN RECEPTION OF AQUINAS 


As we turn finally to consider Lutheran reception of the work of Aquinas, we may take 
note of the portrayal of Aquinas by the influential German theologian Isaak Dorner. Ina 
series of essays on God's immutability, Dorner criticizes the 'kenotic' Christology of fel- 
low Lutheran Gottfried Thomasius, but he is critical of Aquinas and other traditional 
authors too as he reconstructs the doctrine of divine immutability. The chief problem 
that Dorner finds in Aquinas and in catholic theology proper more broadly is that the 
living relation of God to the world is underdeveloped or, indeed, brushed aside in pur- 
suit of a robust affirmation of God’s pure and changeless actuality. Dorner therefore sets 
out to account for the lively and diverse action of God in the world while still accentuat- 
ing the ethical dimension of God's immutability. He remarks that in Aquinas’ doctrine 
of divine simplicity there is no potentiality in God, which means that ‘there can be noth- 
ing accidental, or past, or any final end in God, that God acts and causes eternally in the 
same way. Despite some of Aquinas’s own statements, Dorner believes that ‘according to 
[Aquinas’] principles’ God can have no potential to bring about diverse effects at various 
times in creation. This results in what Dorner calls ‘acosmism or a ‘different form of 
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pantheisn’—a view in which the world in all its historical development is implicitly 
relegated to the status of an illusion. Though Duns Scotus, on Dorner’s retelling of the 
history, does for his part secure the independence of the world, he does so at the cost of 
detaching the world and the divine will from God’s communicative goodness. The prob- 
lems inherent in both Aquinas and Scotus then carry over into early Protestant theology, 
which, in spite its renewed emphasis on personal fellowship with God, failed to over- 
come both the flattening out of divine action in the notion of God as actus purus and 
also the Scotist arbitrariness of the divine will that is at odds with God’s ethical immut- 
ability (Dorner 1994: 94-100). 

While chastising Scotus for failing to ‘ground the world in God; Dorner lays the 
same charge before Aquinas as well. For in the end both hold that 'the world has only 
a completely accidental position in relation to God. In Aquinas’ theology 'God's 
being remains identical and unchangeable and 'indifferent to the distinction 
between good and evil. Dorner, however, insists that ‘a plurality of divine actions 
must be assumed that always correspond to the human condition and are therefore 
subject to variation’ (1994: 99, 107). The older theology proper generates problems 
for Christology in particular because it admits of no new or distinct divine being and 
acting in the incarnation. Accordingly, Dorner recalls his treatment of Lombard and 
Aquinas in his lengthy History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, commenting 
that these medieval authors had ‘reached the point of asserting that all change in the 
person of Christ falls on its human side, but that incarnation involves no change in 
God’ By contrast, Dorner argues that the incarnation is ‘not merely a deed of God 
like any other; rather, it comprehends what has by God's deed become a new being of 
God himself in the world, which previously existed according to potency or decree, 
and first achieves actuality in Christ. Mansit, quod erat, factus est, quod non erat’ 
(1994: 90, 101 n. 35, 187-8). 

Toward the end of his positive articulation of God's ‘ethical immutability, Dorner 
suggests that his reconstructed doctrine can assimilate something of what he calls the 
‘nomist’ aspect of Aquinas’ doctrine of God while avoiding its problematic elements. In 
Dorners account, the ‘nomist’ notion that the good is what automatically follows on or 
expresses (God's) nature is exemplified by Aquinas, while the ‘antinomian’ notion that 
the good is what is freely posited by the will is exemplified by Scotus. Dorner aims to 
draw together the two apparently conflicting commitments: 


The two theses of that old controversy only seem to be in contradiction. They are 
united in the truly ethical concept of God [...] If God were only eternally given to 
himself as good, and did not eternally will and posit himself as ethical, he would 
not be the eternally living goodness and freedom, but only a good nature; and in 
the same way it would be only apparent eminence, if God were simply above the 
ethically necessary, as it were exlex, if the ethical were for him only an effluence of 
his will to power and not also holy necessity in him. However, the absolute union 
of the ethically necessary and the ethically free, in which the two confirm one 
another, is love. (1994: 173-4) 
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Much more could be said about Dorner’s proposed revision of God’s immutability, but 
the key point here is that he finds in Aquinas a tragically flawed account of God's actual- 
ity and yet also an important emphasis on the essential, necessary goodness of God that 
must be taken up into a new perspective on God’s immutability. 

In Dorner’s System of Christian Doctrine, he mentions Aquinas in a section highlight- 
ing the importance of affirming God's positive distinctness from the world and genuine 
human knowledge of God. He reasons that the teaching of the identity of the divine 
essence and attributes in Augustine and Aquinas risks driving us to ‘the opinion that the 
divine Essence proper is merely indefinite and infinite being, which, by virtue of the 
absence of all determination, is equivalent to infinite emptiness, and scarcely distin- 
guishable from Nothing: Dorner believes Augustine ‘excludes all distinctions from God; 
which stands in contrast with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Aquinas, according 
to Dorner, ‘does not essentially transcend this point of view. As in his essays on divine 
immutability, Dorner laments that the Reformers and the Protestant orthodox continue 
on the same trajectory. In Dorner’s mind, a Christian doctrine of divine simplicity 
requires only that we deny a ‘separate existence of those manifold qualities which would 
leave a mere mechanical unity by combination. He criticizes the notion that objective 
distinctions among the attributes would entail the finitude of the attributes, associating 
this with Spinozas axiom that omnis determinatio est negatio. Opposite Spinozas prin- 
ciple is a better view advocated by Hegel and Schelling: ‘omnis determinatio est positio 
(which is just negatio negationis). Reading the doctrine of God found in Augustine, 
Aquinas, and the Protestant orthodox in light of certain modern philosophies, Dorner 
appears wary of what he finds in authors like Aquinas because in his words '[w]e cannot 
[...] permit the Infinite and Absolute [...] to be confounded with the Unconditioned, 
the Infinite with the Indefinite’ (1880: 195-200). Dorner’s opinion of Aquinas’ usefulness 
for combating modern pantheism is thus the opposite of Bavinck’s. In keeping with 
Bavinck’s reading, though, it is evident that Aquinas describes God as distinct from the 
world by what he positively is and has in himself (see 1950: v.2.661; 1965: 7.7 corp. and ad 
4-6; STI.4.3 ad 2; 7.1ad 3; 8.1ad1and 3). 

Dorner’s ongoing concern to uphold the personal nature of God, the distinction 
between God and the world, and the positive relation of God to the world lead him to 
reiterate his critique of Aquinas and like-minded authors at different junctures in his 
systematic theology. The treatment of God's unity displays Dorner's eagerness to 
‘transcend’ pantheistic thought. For Dorner, ‘the religious interest’ will not be content 
with the notion that ‘God alone is Being proper, a claim he associates with ‘the Mystics, 
an Anselm and a Thomas. This view that Dorner attributes to Aquinas distinguishes 
God from the world only ‘by negation of the being which belongs to it, describing the 
world as a limited and God as an unlimited Being, and thus only quantitatively distin- 
guishing God and the world’ (1880: 230-31). The treatment of divine omniscience in 
relation to time also finds fault with Aquinas and some older Christian authors whose 
dogmatic theology, in Dorner's understanding of it, ‘certainly thought it made a sublime 
declaration about God when it taught that everything which actually was, whether, past, 
present, or future, stands before God eternally similar, as if it were an eternal present. 
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Such a view of divine eternity and omniscience compromises ‘the living relation of God 
to the concrete temporal world’ and turns the decay and growth of history into a mere 
‘semblance’ (1880: 329-30). Once more, then, Dorner expresses concern about Aquinas’ 
theology obscuring the activity of God in the world and the authentic historical devel- 
opment of the world. 


CONCLUSION 


In light of the sampling of Reformed, Anglican, and Lutheran authors included here, it is 
evident that Protestant theologians in this historical period were indeed interested in 
wrestling with the work of the Angelic Doctor in both appreciative and critical ways. 
Sometimes he was viewed as an ally in combating errors in the church’s understanding 
of God or, indeed, in the church's understanding of itself. Sometimes he was viewed as a 
problematic figure whose theology created obstacles to articulating a fully Christian and 
personal view of God in the intellectual landscape ofthe eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. It is reasonable to say that the Protestant sense of the value or difficulty in 
Aquinas theology was shaped to some degree by his position in history. Aquinas was 
seen as a medieval author who carried forward mainstream patristic convictions into 
the scholastic milieu, preceded the Council of Trent, and thus did not fit neatly on one 
side of the fissure between Protestant catholicism and Roman Catholicism and influ- 
enced (for better or worse) the formation ofthe Protestant orthodoxy with which mod- 
ern Protestants had to grapple. Current Protestant engagement of Aquinas' theology 
appears alert to some of these points of interest and might profitably continue analysing 
his thought and his role in the development of Christian theology for some time. 
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CHAPTER 22 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
CATHOLIC RECEPTION 
OF AQUINAS 


THOMAS MARSCHLER 


BEFORE NEO-SCHOLASTICISM 


FROM about 1750 onwards, the production of literature by post-Tridentine scholasti- 
cism had come more and more to a standstill. Whereas the second half of the eighteenth 
century still saw appreciable attempts to integrate scholastic heritage into Wolffian 
methodology in the teaching of philosophy and theology (shaped by Thomism in, for 
example, Pietro Maria Gazzaniga, OP (1722-99)), a paradigm shift finally came about at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century (Leinsle 2010: 354-5). But in around 1800, there 
was no lack of references to Thomas Aquinas and other medieval authors in the most 
widespread dogmatics handbooks, which were often still written in Latin, and they con- 
tinued to contain many of the structural principles, concepts and theses of scholasti- 
cism, though focusing on ‘positive’ theology. This is particularly evident in the 
five-volume dogmatics by the Mainz dogmatist Bruno F. L. Liebermann (1759-1844), 
which was regarded by some of his contemporaries as still belonging to the ‘old school 
of methodology (Peitz 2006a: 32) even though it no longer displays any discernible 
interest in a speculative deepening of the traditional contents (Walter 2018). Even 
though, with its striving to bring about a new synthesis between reason and faith, 
Catholic Romanticism had rediscovered one of thirteenth-century scholasticism’s fun- 
damental concerns, when it came to putting this into practice, its taking up of Thomist 
ideas was at best piecemeal. The unmistakable inspiration of Franz von Baader (1765-1841) 
by Thomas Aquinas has not yet been fully investigated. By contrast, it is quite clear 
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that Georg Hermes (1775-1831) and Anton Günther (1783-1863) (both of whom had 
large numbers of followers and had a crucial influence on the intellectual life of German- 
speaking Catholicism in the first half of the nineteenth century) built their systems on 
anti-Ihomist premises derived from critical or idealistic philosophy. In the Tübingen 
School, sharp and methodologically sound criticism of scholasticism is to be found in 
Johann Baptist von Hirscher (1788-1865) (Hirscher 1823), whereas Johann Adam 
Mohler (1796-1838) repeatedly cited evidence from Thomas in his Symbolik. The important 
dogmatics handbooks by Franz Anton Staudenmaier (1800-56) and Johannes 
Evangelist von Kuhn (1806-87) make positive reference to scholastic authors, above all 
Thomas, with the latter already auguring the beginnings of neo-scholasticism. Kuhn, 
however, clearly rejected their core systematic concern—even from the perspective of 
interpreting Aquinas (Peitz 2006a: 359-70). 


THE NEw TURN TO THOMAS AQUINAS 
BEFORE AETERNI PATRIS 


Italy 


Ihere were appreciably stronger continuities with older scholasticism in southern 
Europe in the early nineteenth century even though, often under the influence of the 
state authorities, modern trends had also been established in the teaching at ecclesias- 
tical seminaries. Neo-scholasticism, for which the initial impetus came from religious 
orders in Italy, can be understood as a counter-movement to this (Peitz 2006a: 16-30). 
The actual cradle of Italian neo-Thomism is generally held to be the Collegio Alberoni 
of the Lazarists in Piacenza, which had had Thomist-orientated teachers since its foun- 
dation in 1751 (Rossi 1988). The Piacenza-born secular priest Vincenzo Buzzetti (1777- 
1824) taught there from 1806, first of all philosophy, then from 1808 until his death in 
1824 dogmatics (Peitz 2006b). As a result of the stimuli he had received during his own 
studies at this college— not least from the six-volume Summa philosophica ad mentem 
Angelici Doctoris S. Thomae Aquinatis by the Neapolitan Dominican Salvatore M. Roselli 
(1722-84)— but probably also as the fruit of his own reading of older Thomist works, he 
aimed to give a contemporary shape to Thomist thought, which he himself employed in 
his teaching without ever putting it in published form. Students took up his ideas and 
subsequently spread them beyond Piacenza. One of them, Serafino Sordi (1793-1865), 
entered the Jesuit order and, together with his brother Domenico Sordi (1790-1880) and 
Luigi Taparelli d'Azeglio (1793-1862), who wrote works on social philosophy and the 
doctrine of natural law, provided the stimulus for a new Thomist tendency at the 
Collegio Romano in the 1820s (Schmidinger 1988: 110-16; Peitz 2006d; 2006e). This, 
however, soon had to make way for a party more inclined towards the positive method 
(‘Roman School’). The Jesuit Giovanni Maria Cornoldi (1822-92) had studied both in 
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Piacenza and subsequently in Rome (Malusa 1986-9). After works on anthropology and 
natural philosophy, the decidedly Thomist character of which initially met with fierce 
criticism within the order, in the 1870s he developed a course in philosophy written in 
the same spirit (Cornoldi 1872), which was translated into several languages and can be 
regarded as a prime example of rigid neo- Thomism in Italy. 

Alongside Piacenza, Rome and Naples must also be mentioned as centres of the new 
turning to the thinking of Thomas Aquinas. In Rome, the Dominican Order had 
consistently modelled its education of the friars on the Thomist tradition 
(Collegium S. Thomae/Minerva) using textbooks from the eighteenth century (above 
all by Goudin (+1695) and Roselli (+1784) in philosophy and by Gotti (+1742) in theology). 
The Roman college, however, proved itself pretty much incapable of producing any 
noteworthy academic personalities after Roselli, who had spent the last phase of his 
teaching career there. It was not until the mid-nineteenth century that this changed 
again, with Tommaso Maria Zigliara (1833-93), a young Dominican embarked on his 
studies in Rome who was to become one of the most famous neo-Thomist philosophers 
of his age. After writings dedicated to the dispute with the ontologism that was influen- 
tial in Italy at that time, in 1876 the future cardinal first published his Summa philosophica, 
which was reprinted countless times and remained one of the most important manuals 
until after the First World War (Giammarino 1975). This is a presentation distinguished 
by its clarity and succinctness, albeit one in which—as so often in neo-Thomism—the 
controversies with modern philosophy confine themselves to rejecting summary 
theses. 

A key role in the renewal of Thomist philosophy in Italy was played in the 1840s by the 
Neapolitan diocesan priest Gaetano Sanseverino (1811-65), who likewise had the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the Dominican Order’s intact Thomist tradition in his 
home town (Piolanti 1965; Peitz 2006a: 101-12). His principal work is a seven-volume, 
partly posthumously published course on philosophy (Sanseverino 1862-8). This work, 
also abridged in the form of compendia, became a standard work used in the training of 
priests (Dovere 1978). In 1840 Sanseverino founded the periodical La scienza e la fede in 
Naples, the purpose of which was to tackle various areas of intellectual life with the aim 
of defending the Catholic faith. From the mid-1860s this periodical was also clearly 
committed to strict Thomism (Peitz 2006a: 132-4). In 1846, again in his home town, 
Sanseverino in 1846 inaugurated Italy’s first Thomist academy (Accademia di Filosofia 
tomista). Sanseverinos friend Nunzio Signoriello (1820-89) became known above all as 
the author ofa lexicon of scholastic terms (Signoriello 1864). From among his students, 
Salvatore Talamo (1854-1932) acquired an influence extending beyond Naples, not least 
in paving the way for the encyclical Aeterni Patris (Piolanti 1986). 

Also in Naples, the Jesuit Matteo Liberatore (1810-92) had come into contact with the 
revived Italian Thomism (McCool 1996: 145-66; Peitz 2006c; Dante 2010). That not- 
withstanding, his early philosophical work takes up ‘at most scholastic commonplaces 
which can be harmonised with modern teachings that are acceptable to him 
(Peitz 2006a: 250). This changed from the early 1850s, when he began to work on the edi- 
torial staff of the periodical Civilta cattolica, which at that time adopted an explicitly 
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Thomist orientation. The reason for Liberatore’s intellectual turnabout apparently lay in 
his studies of the history of philosophy as well as in his reception of the writings of 
Sanseverino and Clemens. He published a philosophical epistemology (Liberatore 
1857-8), which contains a systematic presentation of Thomist theory, alongside a 
criticism of idealistic philosophy and the contemporary systems inspired by it which 
were particularly influential in Italy at the time. He also published on anthropology and 
a three-volume philosophy course in Latin (Liberatore 1860-61). 

In Perugia, after being appointed bishop (1846), Gioacchino Pecci (1810-1903), later 
Pope Leo XIII, promoted the Thomist orientation of the diocese’s priestly formation 
(Duranti 1962), which was initially in the hands of his elder brother Giuseppe Pecci 
(1807-90) (a member of the Jesuit Order), who moved to Rome as a professor in 1860. 
Before that, he and Gioacchino had arranged for the establishment of a Thomist acad- 
emy in Perugia. During the pontificate of Leo XIII, the Perugia-born philosopher 
Gabriele Boccali (1843-92) and the theologian Francesco Satolli (1839-1910) took on 
important tasks in Rome, the latter as cardinal and prefect of the Congregation of 
Studies. 


Germany 


Protagonists of a Renewed Interest in Thomas Aquinas since 1850 


Explicit beginnings of a turning to scholasticism (not so much specifically Thomism) 
are scarcely to be found in Germany before the 1850s, and those that can be discovered 
are initially more strongly perceptible in publications than in the institutional sphere. As 
in Italy, one important concern is to triumph over the contemporary philosophy of the 
late idealistic epoch which was perceived as a danger to faith—in the Catholic sphere, 
specifically the dispute with Giintherianism—but another was to do justice to the scho- 
lastic legacy and recognize its lasting significance. There are indications of this in the 
countless contributions made by Kuhn’s pupil Wenzeslaus Mattes (1815-86) to the first 
edition of Wetzer and Welter’s Kirchen-Lexikon, which was published mainly in the 
1850s; his detailed articles on the lemmata Scholasticism (Mattes 1852) and Thomas 
Aquinas (Mattes 1853) can be cited as examples here. To be particularly highlighted from 
the first phase of German neo-scholasticism are, however, three other scholars and their 
post-1850 works. 

Franz Jakob Clemens (1815-62) had studied philosophy and theology in Bonn and 
gained a doctorate in Berlin (Walter 1988: 134-9; Peitz 2006a: 84-100). Having returned 
to Bonn, he caused a stir in 1853 with a critical analysis of Günther’s philosophy, in which 
he contrasted philosophical rationalism with a programme of genuine Christian philo- 
sophy and revelation theology (appealing, inter alia, to Pius IX's 1846 inaugural encyclical 
Qui pluribus (Denzinger 1991: 2776-7)). Clemens hardly ever appeals directly to 
Thomas in his arguments; nevertheless there is a rejection of the Güntherians’ charges 
against Thomas (e.g. regarding his purported semi-Pantheism). Clemens completed his 
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post-doctoral studies in Bonn in 1855 and accepted a professorship in theology at 
Münster in 1856. His inaugural lecture in Latin, which also appeared in print 
(Clemens 1856), compiles evidence from numerous scholastic sources (including 
Thomism) for the thesis of a primacy of the revelation-based science of faith over the 
natural science of reason, and confronts this with modern philosophy’s claim to autonomy. 
He himself concludes that only the recognition of a supernatural ordo cognitionis as 
the yardstick for philosophy is capable of leading the way out of the unholy dispute 
between schools and the threat posed by contemporary errors. He regards the scholastic 
legacy as a philosophia perennis, which he sees as being above all a continuation of the 
tradition of the Fathers and not a blind adoption of Aristotelian principles. In defending 
it against widespread prejudices, Clemens at the same time concedes that it is in need of 
supplementation with more recent scientific insights. The controversy with Johannes 
Evangelist von Kuhn over the relationship between philosophy and theology that fol- 
lowed the publication of Clemens’ work in 1859/60, and in which other scholars soon 
intervened, represented a first litmus test for the neo-scholastic programme. From 1859 
on, Clemens was able to advocate his positions journalistically as the philosophy editor 
of the periodical Der Katholik, which was published in Mainz. 

A short time after the appearance of Clemens’ treatise, Hermann Plassmann, who 
was born in 1817 in the Archdiocese of Paderborn and ordained to the priesthood there 
in 1843, began to publish a comprehensive, strictly Thomist-orientated philosophy 
course in German (Walter 1988: 139-44; Peitz 2006a: 207-47). After several years of pas- 
toral work and a failed novitiate with the Jesuits, Plassmann had been sent to Rome to 
continue his studies, where he obtained his master’s degree at the Dominicans’ college in 
1856. His death in 1864 prevented the completion of the planned theological part of the 
textbook. Plassmanns philosophy course (Die Schule des h. Thomas von Aquino) con- 
sists of an introductory volume, a supplementary volume, and four extensive volumes 
each on the usual treatises (logic, psychology/physics, morality, metaphysics), all of 
which were printed in quick succession (Plassmann 1857-62). Alongside other older 
works, Plassmann’s model was particularly the classic textbook by Goudin. Compared 
to Clemens, Plassmann adopts a combative, indeed triumphalist tone when he predicts 
victory for Thomist philosophy in the confrontation with the confusion of modern 
thinking, on account of the unshakeable principles upon which the whole Thomist sys- 
tem is based. For Plassmann, the theological teaching authority of the Catholic Church 
and the philosophical teaching authority of Thomism coincide. In contrast to Clemens, 
Plassmann does not see any need for the scholastic system to be supplemented with 
knowledge from more recent sciences. His strict emphasis on the truth of Thomist 
teaching, even against the competing variants of scholastic Aristotelianism, shows him 
to be a Thomist ‘of strict observance, and foreshadows the revival of old disputes 
between schools that was to be felt even more intensely in later neo-scholasticism. It is 
likely to have been above all against Plassmann that the criticism of the Dillingen philo- 
sopher Alois von Schmid (1825-1910) was directed. In the works of authors who demand 
‘in pompous words a ‘subjection to the letter of the Thomist system, indeed ‘a complete 
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disregard for all modern thought systems, Schmid could see nothing more than a ‘new 
type of unscientific traditionalism’ (Schmid 1862: 65). 

Unlike Plassmann’s philosophy course, which for the reasons just given was not 
widely disseminated, the philosophical and theological writings of the Dortmund-born 
Jesuit Joseph Kleutgen (1811-83), who taught in Rome, rank among the undisputed ref- 
erence works of neo-scholasticism (Walter 1988: 145-75; Peitz 2006a: 146-99; for a biog- 
raphy: Wolf 2013: 329-434). The first of four volumes of his Theologie der Vorzeit 
vertheidigt (Defence of the Theology of the Past) appeared in 1853, but the complete first 
edition was not available until 1870. A second edition (with the exception of vol. 3) came 
on the market in 1867-74. As an ‘added extra’ Kleutgen published the two-volume Die 
Philosophie der Vorzeit vertheidigt (Defence of the Philosophy of the Past) between 1860 
and 1863 (2nd edn 1878). Kleutgen’s intention is similar to that of the other neo-scholastic 
authors: he wishes to defend the thinking of the ‘past’, i.e. pre-eminently medieval 
scholasticism, against a Catholic theology and philosophy that have lost their firm foun- 
dations as a result of opening themselves too much to the spirit of the times. The 
Theologie der Vorzeit presents itself primarily as a rebuttal of the theology of Georg 
Hermes, which is rejected as being rationalistic, and of Hirscher’s pamphlet criticizing 
scholasticism; however, the third and fourth volumes, as well as the other volumes in 
the second edition, include an extensive refutation of the theses of Anton Günther, 
whose works Kleutgen had been instrumental in having placed on the Index in 1857. The 
Jesuit consistently bases his presentation of the orthodox counter-positions on texts 
from St Thomas, and emphasizes the latter’s pre-eminent position within scholasticism 
(Kleutgen 1860: 113-30). However, he also quotes—varying according to topic—Church 
Fathers and early modern scholastic authors, specifically Jesuits such as Suarez or De 
Lugo, interpreting Thomas in conjunction with their teaching. Unlike Plassmann, 
Kleutgen’s concern is not to focus the ‘Past’ on strict Thomism but rather to construct an 
orthodox uniform tradition against which contemporary thinking can be measured. As 
compared to Plassmann and the early Italian neo-scholastic authors discussed above, 
Kleutgen for the first time conducts the debate explicitly in the field of theology. The 
Jesuit’s attempt late in life to write a systematic textbook of dogmatics in Latin which was 
to offer a version of Thomas's Summa adapted to the needs of the day got no further than 
the first volume on the Doctrine of God (Kleutgen 1881). 

As well as by authors taking up a neo-scholastic position, the renewed interest in 
Thomas Aquinas in mid-nineteenth-century Germany is also illustrated in their own 
way by Catholic philosophers and theologians who took either a critical or a neutral 
view of Aquinas’ thinking and rediscovery. The Munich private scholar Johann 
Nepomuk Oischinger (1817-76) showed himself to be a harsh opponent of Thomism. 
In 1858 he wrote a monograph entitled Die speculative Theologie des heiligen Thomas 
von Aquin in which he even combined a rejection of central principles with accusations 
of heresy against Thomas, above all in Trinitarian theology. The book was placed on the 
Index in 1859. A greater stir was caused by the work published in 1854 by the Munich 
philosopher Jakob Frohschammer (1821-93) Ueber den Ursprung der menschlichen 
Seelen, in which he criticized Thomas’ teaching for maintaining that every human 
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spiritual soul is created directly by God. The book was placed on the Roman Index in 
1857, followed by further writings of Frohschammer which also contained criticisms of 
central Thomist theses. When he was condemned in 1862 by the apostolic brief 
Gravissimas inter (Denzinger 2012: 2850-61) for his definition of the relationship 
between theology and philosophy and suspended from the priesthood in 1863, this 
heralded the start of his final break with Rome (Pahud de Mortanges 2005). Late in life 
Frohschammer elaborated his rejection of Thomas’s philosophy in an extensive mono- 
graph (Frohschammer 1889). 

The Austrian theologian Karl Werner (1821-88) adopted a more reporting than evalu- 
ating stance as an historian (Pritz 1968) when he published three copious volumes in 
1858 and 1859 entitled Der heilige Thomas von Aquino; these were devoted to a biography 
of Thomas, a presentation of his teachings, and the history of Thomism down to the 
nineteenth century. In his systematic opinions, Werner, who taught as a professor in 
Sankt Pölten from 1847 on, broke away more and more clearly from his origins in the 
school of Anton Günther, advocating a contemporary philosophy that carried forward 
the flow of the tradition of the philosophia perennis and specifically the thinking of 
Aquinas (Werner 1867: 84-7). Strict Thomists and Güntherians have criticized him in 
equal measure for this mediatory standpoint (Peitz 2006a: 354-6). 


Consolidation of the Neo-Scholastic Movement in Germany 


From about 1860 on, one can speak of the neo-scholastic movement’s becoming increas- 
ingly prevalent in Germany too (Walter 1988; Peitz 2006a). Alongside the publication of 
the works already discussed, there were a number of factors that favoured this develop- 
ment, just a few of which were the decline of idealistic philosophies, the placing of philo- 
sophers and theologians like Giinther and Frohschammer on the Index, the increasingly 
anti-liberal and anti-modernist course of Pius IX’s pontificate (cf. the letter Tuas libenter 
of 1863, the encyclical Quanta cura, and the Syllabus errorum of 1864), and the adminis- 
trative promotion of Thomism by the same Pope (Piolanti 1974). 

Openness towards renewed scholasticism was displayed early on by the theological 
educational establishments in Eichstatt, Mainz, and Wiirzburg. Whereas the Eichstatt 
dogmatist Joseph Ernst (1804-69) was most likely to have been committed to the 
method of the ‘Roman School around Passaglia and Schrader, the historian of philoso- 
phy Albert Stöckl (1823-95) occupied himself extensively with the Middle Ages and left 
no doubt as to the pre-eminence of Thomas Aquinas (Stöckl 1864-6). Franz von Paula 
Morgott (1829-1900) was a decidedly Thomist scholar teaching at Eichstätt, first of all 
philosophy (from 1857) and then from 1869, as Joseph Ernst’s successor, dogmatics 
(Naab 2002). Among his early works are two on Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine of the soul. 
His study of Thomas’s Mariology (Morgott 1878) attracted great international attention. 
Also to be mentioned are his work on Aquinas’ doctrine of the sacraments as well as 
numerous articles in the second edition of Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon. The most 
important works of Mathias Schneid (1840-93), who had already been teaching philo- 
sophy at Eichstatt since 1869, also date from the 1870s; notable among them is a defence 
of hylomorphism against objections from modern science (Schneid 1873). 
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In Mainz, where a certain continuity with the scholastic tradition had been retained 
through the work of Liebermann, the moral theologian Christoph Moufang (1817-90, 
professor from 1851) and the dogmatist Johann Baptist Heinrich (1816-91, professor 
from 1851) (Walter 2003) can be regarded as belonging to the neo-scholastic movement 
without their having been Thomists in the narrower sense. Heinrichs Dogmatische 
Theologie is one of the most comprehensive textbooks in this discipline in the nineteenth 
century, the first six volumes of which its initiator was himself able to complete before he 
died (1873-84). Mainz also became a centre of the neo-scholastic movement as a result 
of the reorientation of the periodical Der Katholik after Heinrich and Moufang took 
over its editorship in 1850; from 1856, they were assisted by the philosopher Paul Leopold 
Haffner (1819-99). Its Thomist character is displayed above all in lengthy reviews, always 
taking account of publications from abroad as well, in commentaries on current contro- 
versial issues in theology, and in articles on the contemporary significance of Thomist 
teaching (Peitz 2006a: 128, 140-5). 

With one or two exceptions, strict Thomism was unable to gain any great influence at 
Church educational institutions or at universities in the German-speaking countries 
either in the early phase of neo-scholasticism or later. An example of this is Constantin 
von Schäzler (1827-80), who was a qualified lawyer and convert initially belonging to 
the Jesuit Order; he received a doctorate in theology in 1859 from Munich with a valu- 
able study on the efficacy of the sacraments (Schäzler 1860) and a post-doctoral degree 
from Freiburg in 1862 (Marschler 2006b). Despite his speculative gifts, he was never 
given a chair of theology. Neither his fierce criticism of the Tübingen dogmatist Johannes 
von Kuhn's doctrine of grace, a criticism invoking Thomas Aquinas (Schäzler 1865; 1867) 
and taken up again later in the field of Christology, nor his rejection of Molinist posi- 
tions in Germany gained him more than a few prominent supporters. He was better 
received in the Dominican Order, as attested by the posthumous publication of two of 
his works by Thomas Esser, OP (1850-1926). 


NEO-SCHOLASTICISM FOLLOWING 
AETERNI PATRIS (1879) 


A neo-scholasticism focusing on the philosophy of Thomas can only be said to have 
gained universal acceptance in the Catholic sphere in the decades after Vatican I and 
above all after Leo XIII’s encyclical on Aquinas. 

With Gioacchino Pecci, a pope was elected in 1878 who as bishop of Perugia had 
already promoted a Thomist reorientation of studies. As supreme pastor of the Church, 
he took up this concern again with his encyclical Aeterni Patris, which was published in 
the second year of his pontificate, on 4 August 1879 (Piolanti 1981). In it, after emphasiz- 
ing the Church’s teaching authority, Leo XIII declares ‘the right use of philosophy’ to be 
chief among ‘the natural helps’ in order to free men from error and prepare reason for 
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faith. The Christian faith ‘reposing on the authority of God, is the unfailing mistress of 
truth’; therefore it must also be recognized as a yardstick by the philosopher. The pope 
sees this ideal of a Christian philosophy as realized in scholasticism, above all in the 
work of Thomas Aquinas. Of him it can be said ‘he victoriously combated the errors of 
former times, and supplied invincible arms to put those to rout which might in after- 
times spring up. It is scarcely any longer possible to surpass the synthesis of reason and 
faith achieved by Thomas. Leo XIII points to the recognition accorded to St Thomas by 
past popes and councils, and deplores the instability of many recent systems which have 
turned away from him. He urges the bishops to promote the renewal of philosophy in 
the spirit of Aquinas. But the pope expressly emphasizes that this does not imply a rejec- 
tion of modern scientific progress. He leaves scope for departures from scholastic think- 
ing where the latter proves no longer to be tenable, and calls especially for the study of 
the original sources. 

In subsequent years, Leo XIII promoted the practical implementation of this pro- 
gramme in various ways (Ernesti 2019: 267-281). On 18 January 1880, with the motu pro- 
prio Placere nobis, he commissioned the preparation of a new complete edition of 
'homas's works (Bataillon 1981). He ensured its financing and entrusted the task to 
Cardinals de Luca, Simeoni, and Zigliara. For the two main theological works, the 
Summa theologiae and the Summa contra gentiles, he ordered the commentaries by 
Cajetan and Sylvester of Ferrara to be reprinted with them, thus supporting the interpretive 
tradition of the Dominican school. The rapidly produced first volumes of the Editio 
Leonina (1882ff) failed to satisfy even their contemporaries with respect to textual criti- 
cism. The discussions this engendered promoted the development of historical research 
into scholasticism in the Catholic sphere, the first great proponents of which—Heinrich 
Denifle, OP (1844-1905), Clemens Baeumker (1853-1924), and Franz Ehrle, SJ (1845- 
1934)—were already actively publishing by the end of the nineteenth century. Further 
important measures taken by Leo XIII to implement the concerns of Aeterni Patris were 
the elevation of Aquinas as the patron of Catholic schools in 1880 (Breve Cum hoc sit), the 
founding ofthe Pontifical Academy of St Thomas Aquinas in Rome in the same year, and 
of the Roman Dominican university, the Angelicum, in 1895 (Berger 2005: 121-81). At 
their general chapters in the 1890s, the Dominicans formally adopted the resolution that 
they would orient themselves to their order' saint, and in 1898 prescribed a special oath 
of loyalty to the ‘solid teaching of St Thomas for their members. 


Important Thomists in the Last Third of the Nineteenth 
Century 


Almost all Catholic textbooks of philosophy and systematic theology in the last third of 
the nineteenth century are shaped by neo-scholasticism and endeavour to connect to 
Aquinas’ thinking. The number of historical works dedicated to him also greatly 
increased. Hence it is only possible to mention a small number of these authors here, 
specifically those whose Thomist character is particularly marked. 
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Strict Thomists in the German-speaking countries found a new publication organ in 
the Jahrbuch für Philosophie und spekulative Theologie, which was founded in 1886 (first 
volume 1887) by Ernst Commer (1847-1928) (Berger 2005: 183-225). After studying in 
Germany, Commer had been awarded a doctorate in theology at the Dominican college in 
Rome; from 1884 he taught apologetics in Münster and from 1888 dogmatics in Breslau 
and later in Vienna. From the period before 1900, his four-volume philosophy textbook 
in particular is worth mentioning (Commer 1883-6). Among the most assiduous col- 
laborators on Commer’s Jahrbuch for over two decades, above all as a reviewer, was 
Michael Glossner (1837-1909), who came from the Eichstätt school and had in 1871 
published a presentation of the doctrine of grace which was directed against Kuhn 
and, inter alia, defended the praemotio physica as an original doctrine of Aquinas 
(Marschler 2006a). Glossner’s main work is his two-volume Lehrbuch der katholischen 
Dogmatik, published in 1874, in which he builds on the lecture manuscripts of his 
Eichstätt teacher Joseph Ernst but also endeavours to provide a more strictly Thomist 
presentation of the treatises and, above all in ecclesiology, places novel emphases. 
Glossner was never offered a chair at a German university. The Silesian Thomist Ceslaus 
Maria Schneider (1840-1908), who had entered the Dominican Order after studying at 
the Collegium Germanicum in Rome, also worked far removed from the official aca- 
demic life of Germany (Berger 2006). After being forced to leave the order again for 
family reasons, from 1870 on he worked in pastoral ministry as a simple secular priest 
and, alongside this, published an astonishing amount. For example, he translated the 
whole of Aquinas’ Summa theologiae into German (Schneider 1886-92), founded his 
own Thomist periodical, which admittedly only ran for two years (St. Thomasblatter, 
1889-90) and wrote extremely extensive treatises marked by original speculation (e.g. 
on the theory of theological principles, the Immaculate Conception of Mary, the rela- 
tionship between nature and grace, God’s knowledge, and topics of moral and social 
philosophy). His particular interest in the relationship between human freedom and 
divine activity alongside a strictly anti-Molinist attitude was likewise pursued by the 
Dominican Gundislav Feldner (1849-1919), who also frequently published in the 
Jahrbuch. In a treatise on God's influence on rational creatures, he criticized the inter- 
pretation of Aquinas by the popes brother, Cardinal Giuseppe Pecci (Feldner 1889; 1890). 
Herman Schell (1850-1906), who was a friend of Commer and was perceived at the start 
of his career to be a Thomist, also wrote a series of articles for the Jahrbuch. After 
Glossner had been decidedly critical of his book on the doctrine ofthe Trinity, Commer 
distanced himself from him more and more (Hausberger 1999). 

The perhaps most independent theologian within German neo-scholasticism was the 
Cologne seminary professor Matthias Joseph Scheeben (1835-88). His most important 
works on dogmatics, Die Mysterien des Christentums (1865) and the uncompleted 
Handbuch der katholischen Dogmatik (1873-1887), prove that although he was in every 
respect inspired by Thomas, he cannot be classed as a strict Thomist. In defining the 
relationship between nature and grace as organic, he restored a central Thomist prin- 
ciple to the heart ofthe theological debate (Paul 1975). 
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Other countries 


From 1880, the world’s first explicitly Thomist periodical, Divus Thomas, appeared in 
Piacenza under the aegis of Alberto Barberis (1847-96). Since 1877 Barberis had been 
teaching at the college in Piacenza, basing his lectures on Sanseverinos philosophy 
course and showing a particular interest in questions of natural philosophy and philo- 
sophical psychology. Works on dogmatics informed by Thomism were published at the 
end of the nineteenth century by the Jesuit Camillo Mazzella (1833-1900) and by 
Francesco Satolli (1839-1910), who taught in Rome and was from 1895 a cardinal and 
from 1897 prefect of the Congregation of Studies. As a representative of the Thomist 
reorientation of the Jesuit Gregorian University in Rome following Aeterni Patris 
(Rafferty 2014) one can name the French-born Jesuit Louis Billot (1846-1931), who had 
taught dogmatics in Rome since 1885 and already published the first of his theological 
treatises before the turn of the century (e.g. Billot 1892; 1893). 

A prominent figure in Spanish neo-Thomism was the Dominican Zeferino Gonzalez 
(1831-94). He studied as a missionary of his order at the still Thomist-orientated univer- 
sity of Manila (Philippines), where from the 1850s on, he also taught as a professor. The 
fruit of his reading of Thomas was a work on Aquinas’ philosophy (Gonzalez 1864), 
which is accounted foundational for Spanish neo-scholasticism. After he returned to his 
native country, there followed a three-volume philosophy course (1868), which com- 
bines a clear Thomist orientation with an openness to improvements and to contempor- 
ary questions. Then came a three-volume history of philosophy (1878/9) that testifies to 
an independent study of the sources for the authors dealt with right down to the imme- 
diate present. At this time, Gonzalez had already been appointed bishop of Cordova 
(1875). Via Seville, he was then transferred in 1885 to the metropolitan see of Toledo, 
which brought with it a cardinalate. 

In mid-nineteenth-century France, no neo-Thomist movement had been founded 
that was comparable to those in Italy or Germany. The Oratorian Alphonse Gratry 
(1805-72) had ‘through his enthusiastic reference to Thomas Aquinas prepared the way 
for neo-Thomism (Grabmann 1933: 264) without its being possible to associate him 
properly speaking with this school of thought. All the same, there were as many as three 
French translations of the Summa theologiae published between 1850 and 1870 
(C. J. Drioux, J. Carmagnolle, F. Lachat). The vernacular excerpt from the Summa by 
Frédéric Lebrethon (1812-79) was even honoured in its second edition (Lebrethon 1866- 
7), with a foreword by Pope Pius IX in which the neo-scholastic programme is con- 
firmed. One must also point to the important new editions of key classical works of 
Thomism that were produced in France during the nineteenth century (e.g. John of St 
Thomas, Salmanticenses, Goudin, Gonet, Billuart). In 1884, Maurice d’Hulst (1841-96), 
as the first rector of the Institut Catholique in Paris, founded a Société de Saint Thomas 
dAquin. Comprehensive expositions of Thomist philosophy were offered by Edmond 
Domet de Vorges (1829-1910) and Joseph Gardair (1846-1911), both of whom taught at 
the Institut Catholique (Jacquin 1974). 
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In 1889 the Dominicans had taken over the teaching at the newly founded University 
of Fribourg in Switzerland. In 1894 Gallus M. Manser, OP (1866-1950) was one of its first 
graduates to be awarded a doctorate, and in 1899 he himself began to teach there as a 
professor. The Revue thomiste, the strictly Thomist character of which became progres- 
sively apparent, was launched as the faculty’s journal in 1893. In Lucerne, a Thomas 
Academy was founded by Canon Anton Portmann (1847-1905). He became known as 
the author of a condensed compendium of Thomas's Summa (Portmann 1885) which, in 
a similar way to the Thomas lexicon by the Trier philosopher Ludwig Schütz 
(Schütz 1881), was valued as an important study aid. 

The renewal of Thomism in Belgium is inextricably linked to the name of Désiré-Joseph 
Mercier (1851-1926) (Van Riet 1988), who was appointed in 1882 to a chair for 
Thomist philosophy in Leuven, which had been established in the wake of Aeterni Patris, 
and in 1889 became the first president of the likewise newly established Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie. Mercier, who founded the Révue néo-scholastique as the insti- 
tute’s publication organ in 1894, advocated an open form of Aristotelianism understood 
from the perspective of scholasticism and open to modern insights, which included dia- 
logue with the natural sciences, and spoke out against a philosophy that was too strongly 
constrained by theological guidelines. As a representative of strict Thomism in Belgium 
at the time of Leo XIII, one can cite the Dominican Antoninus M. Dummermuth (1841- 
1918), who made a name for himself with a bulky work on the praemotio physica 
(Dummermuth 1886), directed against the Molinist exposition given by the German 
Jesuit Gerhard Schneemann (1829-85), who was living in Leuven at the time 
(Schneemann 1879; 1880). 


SUMMARY 


The new turn to Thomas Aquinas from about 1850 onwards spread, in the form of ‘neo- 
Thomism’ or rather 'neo-scholasticism, from Italy and Germany and, being increasingly 
promoted by the Church, shaped Catholic philosophy and theology for a century. Its 
primary interest was systematic, not historical. Its original concern was to construct an 
Aristotelian-scholastic philosophia perennis in order to overcome the modern philoso- 
phies that were perceived as endangering faith, and to restore the Church's authority 
against the claims to autonomy made by modern reason. Kleutgen comprehensively 
extended the programme of philosophy and fundamental theology to all areas of dog- 
matics, and presented the “Theology of the Past’ (understood as time-transcending the- 
ology) as also being a basis for overcoming inner-theological rationalism. Thomas 
Aquinas was an authoritative point of reference for all neo-scholastics; however, the way 
in which he was interpreted often remained committed to the norms laid down by the 
early modern school tradition, being further constricted by concentrating on strict 
Thomism on the one hand and selected authors of the Jesuit school on the other. The 
repristination of the post-Tridentine school debates (such as the dispute over grace) 
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only rarely achieved their former complexity and originality of reflection. Ihe attempts 
to present the Thomist ‘system’ employing the modern methodological ideal of basing 
this on just a few underlying principles did serve to systematically penetrate the enor- 
mous volume of material and they also pursued didactic interests, but they often 
obscured the elements that did not come from Aquinas himself, and prevented the 
necessary differentiations that would be suggested by a close reading of the sources. It 
was only with the beginning of an historical-critical approach to medieval studies at the 
end of the nineteenth century that people learnt to understand Thomas once again in 
the context of his own age, and also to take in account insights as to the way his works 
came into being. It was a fruit ofneo-scholasticism, but at the same time one of the roots 
of its being overcome, bringing out as it did the historical contingency of Aquinas’ 
thinking and increasing awareness of the variety of scholastic thought that existed 
before and after Aquinas. Alongside providing this stimulus, the neo-Thomism that 
began in the nineteenth century had further merits which, for all the justified criticism 
of its unhistorical and restorative nature, should not be overlooked. To be cited among 
these would be, for example, the revival of a self-confident Catholic identity above all in 
the field of philosophy, the renewal of the speculative spirit in dogmatics, and not least 
the global interlacing of Catholic academic activities, which had previously fragmented 
into national debates (Walter 2013). In the twentieth century the innovative potential of 
these factors gradually came more and more to fruition. 
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THOMISM at the beginning of the twentieth century was situated in a secular university 
environment that saw medieval thought as nothing but an archaic system belonging to a 
period devoid of philosophical reflection. The intellectual world took for granted the 
end of metaphysics, the modern origin of which is found, among other places, in 
Immanuel Kant’s (1724-1804) critique and affirmation of a priori knowledge; this world 
was also marked by late nineteenth-century positivism, to the point where it developed 
a form of neo-positivism, the theses of which were expressed in 1929 in the manifesto of 
the Vienna Circle. It claimed that only matter exists and that only the empirical sciences 
make it possible to arrive at any objective knowledge. Metaphysical formulas are hence- 
forth devoid of all rational significance and are classified as subjective. ‘All reference to 
being, or to the essence in itself, is and must be eliminated as having no meaning for the 
scientist (Maritain 1990: 248). Historicism also contributed to this banishment of meta- 
physics. This era was characterized by idealism and rationalism, understood as an all- 
encompassing system (both of them posit the subject’s consciousness as the point of 
departure of philosophical reflection), and by a certain relativism about values which 
eliminates all possibility of founding theoretical morality rationally. 

The renewal of Thomism during the first two decades of the twentieth century was 
of very little concern to academics; it therefore had almost no impact outside of the 
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ecclesiastical world. Its acolytes were members of the clergy who took part in the 
promotion of Thomist thought which was encouraged by the Holy See. Its principles 
were published in 1914 in simplified form as 24 theses—right atthe time ofthe modern- 
ist crisis. We see therefore the emergence of a so-called ‘fundamentalist’ Thomism that 
rejects the historical approach of Thomas Aquinas’ thought. Its promoters, Thomas Pégues 
(1886-1936) among them, hoped to present, within the context of the anti-modernist 
battle, the thought of Aquinas in its eternal purity, without the exercise of reasoning 
undergoing any historical conditioning whatsoever. The ideal of this form of Thomism 
is to found again a philosophy based on a rationalist reading of the Master. We see also, 
nevertheless, the appearance of thinkers who were inspired by Aquinas and proposed to 
associate him with modern authors to make out of them a synthesis from which the 
doctrinal content has been removed. This doctrinal thought was disparaged as belong- 
ing to an outmoded scholasticism, the principles of which are foreign to the spirit of the 
age; moreover, it is incapable of enlivening reflection in reference to the challenges of 
modernity. 

This period was marked principally by a sometimes polemical debate over the theory 
of knowledge. The debate was launched in 1893 by the publication of Action, written by a 
lay philosopher, Maurice Blondel (1861-1949). It was discovered then that two things 
were henceforth taken for granted in the West. First, the post-Kantian idea that faith can 
rely neither on the traditional apologetic that refers to miracles and to empirically verifi- 
able facts, nor on a metaphysics that starts from being so as to arrive at the Divine Being. 
Then, the refusal to admit any truth that does not come from the human subject. Blondel 
states how difficult it is to account for faith starting from the presupposition of idealism, 
which is based on the immanence of consciousness. Indeed, since the Kantian critique 
of metaphysics, only the individual subject’s consciousness can give rise to faith. How, 
then, could the transcendence of faith find any access whatsoever at the level of the 
immanent consciousness of idealism? Blondel maintains that human will is character- 
ized by an inherent dynamism that tends toward its full realization in the divine insofar 
as God wills it. This desiring will (volonté voulante) can be satisfied only by God who 
revealed Himself to human beings. In other words, there is at the heart of human will an 
aspiration toward something beyond what the will desires. This form of fullness involves 
reason as well as will; this contrasts with the rationalistic approach, which proposes a 
rational explanation for the whole universe by means of a deductive system. 

Some Thomists, such as Marie-Benoit Schwalm (1860-1908), Ambroise Gardeil 
(1859-1931), Marie-Dominique Roland-Gosselin (1883-1934), Réginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange (1877-1964), and later Maritain (1882-1973), developed a polemic opposed to 
Blondel’s thought. The debate played out on the level of epistemology, the theory of 
knowledge and the metaphysics of being. Its proponents maintained that real extra- 
mental being comes first and acts upon the consciousness. The dynamic activity of the 
will is a reaction—or rather an action—subsequent to the action of the real being that is 
grasped by the intellect. We are talking about a real first good that transcends subjective 
consciousness, and not about a good that is known and immanent to the consciousness 
which moves the will toward this good as its desired end. Given these attacks, Blondel 
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made an effort to define more precisely his position, which was of the epistemological 
and metaphysical order, without managing however to convince his adversaries. A 
number of Thomists, including in particular Pierre Rousselot (1878-1915) and above all 
Joseph Marechal (1878-1944), whose thought is presented in Chapter 25 of this volume, 
would subsequently develop a so-called transcendental Thomism by endorsing the 
method of immanence. The point of departure lies in the human mind, which is not 
characterized by a reference to itself, but on an intrinsic dynamism toward the absolute 
being of God. 

The Thomists of the period between the world wars differed from their predecessors 
in particular by the fact that they were mainly lay philosophers who made their contri- 
butions outside of the ecclesial framework. This second Thomist wave did not aim to 
promote the institutional Church, and its proponents sought to emerge from ‘neo- 
Thomism, to liberate Thomism from the yoke of the clergy and its manuals, to detach it 
from high-stakes power plays, in short to de-clericalize it. They wanted to bring it onto 
the university scene and into the public arena by addressing contemporary questions in 
terms of St Thomas, while affirming that philosophy gains in depth and strength when it 
is rooted in theology and faith. It was a matter of having Thomism enter ‘a period of its 
development which is at once more apostolic and more laic, out of a concern for philo- 
sophical truth. The philosophy of Aquinas ‘is required by all the problems of culture; 
and Maritain explains that the intellect ‘insists upon a living Thomism, a system capable 
of taking part in the life of the world and working for the good of the world’ 
(Maritain 1931: 206 [167]). This living Thomism, which Josef Pieper (1904-97) also 
promises, is duty-bound to ‘sympathize not with the doctrines, but with the spiritual 
efforts of modern thinkers, while rethinking the problems of our times according to the 
method of Saint Thomas Aquinas’ (Maritain 1987: 934). 

We see emerging a complementary approach to this living Thomism: that of a so- 
called ‘historical? Thomism, the principal proponent of which was Etienne Gilson 
(1884-1978). His objective was to return to the sources, the texts of Aquinas, analysed in 
their historical context, leaving behind the approach by the manuals and extra-temporal 
Thomism, while distancing himself from the commentators of the golden age of 
Thomism. This rereading of the original writings allowed twentieth-century thinkers in 
particular to insist on the development of the thought of Thomas Aquinas and to show 
the ways in which it was historically conditioned. “Now, the goal that every historian of 
philosophy aims for is to place his readers, as soon and as surely as possible, into the 
hands of the great philosophers; it is to teach them how to read them, so that they can 
relearn with them how one should think’ (Gilson 1974: 13). 

The proponents of this second wave of Thomism sought an equilibrium or a via media 
between, on the one hand, the fundamentalism of some Thomists whose objective was 
to highlight the purity ofan ahistorical Thomas Aquinas and, on the other, modernism, 
which resulted in a certain historicist relativism; or else between a dialogue with mod- 
ernity, on the one hand, and a defence of Christian truth, on the other. The most import- 
ant thing at stake was the possibility of establishing metaphysics and the ability of reason 
to grasp being as such, to the point where it is capable of a natural knowledge of the 
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Divine Being. From this follows an ethics that originates in being and a philosophical 
anthropology founded on metaphysics. We intend to concentrate on the emblematic 
thinkers of this period: Gilson, Maritain, and Pieper, who are the exemplary models of 
this undertaking, although they developed in different cultural contexts and each car- 
ried different philosophical baggage. 

Gilson and Maritain took courses at the Sorbonne in the early years of the twentieth 
century. Positivism and rationalism reigned there. They also took the courses given at 
the College de France by Henri Bergson (1859-1941), who stated that alongside scientific 
knowledge there is room for a kind of knowledge that is liable to reach the inner nature 
of what is, but also the absolute. The notion of the élan vital or ‘vital impulse’ opened a 
breach toward a hereafter, toward a transcendent dimension. Having converted to 
Catholicism in 1906, Maritain was torn, two years later, while he was studying biology in 
Heidelberg, between the Bergsonian vision of the concept and the utterances of divine 
revelation. Since he gave priority to divine revelation, he was inches away from aban- 
doning philosophy. He reached the conclusion: given that God formulates conceptual 
propositions, including truths inaccessible to human reason, ‘the concept is not a mere 
practical instrument incapable in itself of transmitting the real to our mind’ 
(Maritain 1955: 17 [20]). He realized ‘the natural ordination of the intellect to being’ and 
‘the ontological genuineness of the work of reason. In recognizing in 1908 ‘the authentic 
reality value of our human instruments of cognition, I [Maritain] was already a Thomist 
without being aware of it’ (Maritain 1955: 21). 

Gilson, for his part, discovered the thought of Thomas Aquinas while writing his 
doctoral thesis, in which he aimed to compare the metaphysical teachings of René 
Descartes (1596-1650) with those of the medieval scholastic tradition 
(Gilson 2017; 1979?). He notes with astonishment the impoverishment of metaphysics 
in the writings of the philosopher of the Cogito ergo sum, when the latter relies on the 
metaphysics of various medieval authors. ‘I felt a growing intellectual desolation to see 
what a poor residue Cartesianism had kept of the philosophical positions whose full 
justification was found not in his writings but in the Scholastic theologians. [...] From 
Scholasticism to Descartes, the loss of metaphysical substance seemed to me immense’ 
(Gilson 2005: 80-81; translation 88). From then on, he set out to correct the opinion 
commonly held in the university setting that Descartes’ philosophy succeeded the 
ancient philosophers and that between them and him there was practically nothing: 
“Thus, on all sides, we run into the same conclusion: namely that Descartes comes after 
the ancient philosophers, almost as though there had been nothing between them and 
him’ (Mamelin 1921: 15). 

Gilson’s first published works help the reader to become aware of the existence of a 
philosophy and a valuable metaphysics in the Middle Ages. Starting from their proper 
historical context, he revived the various thought systems of that long period: from 
Augustine to Duns Scotus, from Bonaventure to Bernard of Clairvaux, by way of 
Thomas Aquinas (Gilson 1921; 1936; 1938; 1960; 1986; 2002; 2018). He recommended an 
historical approach to the medieval sources while seeking above all to bring out the 
rational character of each thinker. His method is characterized by a minute historical 
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reading of the original texts of Thomas Aquinas, setting aside some commentators who 
were not always faithful to him. “Therefore we must return always and everywhere to the 
formula that is rightly famous: that Saint Thomas Aquinas is his own interpreter, which 
in practice means that instead of judging Saint Thomas by his commentators, it is best to 
judge his commentators by Saint Thomas Aquinas’ (Gilson 2005: 185 [207]). In Gilson’s 
view, the commentators corrupted the heart of Thomist thought. ‘Our salvation lies ina 
return to Saint Thomas himself, before the Thomism of John of Saint Thomas, before 
that of Cajetan himself as well—Cajetan, whose famous commentary is in every respect 
the consummate example of a corruptorium Thomae’ (Gilson 1988: 8 July 1956, 23-4 
[59]). These two commentators ‘have taken such pains to camouflage the authentic 
teaching of the master. Let us say, rather, to emasculate his doctrine and to make his 
theology a brew of watered-down philosophia aristotelica-thomistica concocted to give 
off a vague deism fit only for the use of right-thinking candidates for highschool 
diplomas and Arts degrees. Salvation lies in returning to the real Saint Thomas [...] 
accept no substitutes!’ (Gilson 1988, 8 July 1956: 24-5 [60]). 

Gilson likewise distanced himself from Pierre Mandonnet (1858-1936) and from the 
School of Louvain—of Maurice de Wulf (1867-1947) or Ferdinand Van Steenberghen 
(1904-93)— which wanted to develop a Thomist philosophy capable of explaining real- 
ity rationally by itself, without any doctrinal subordination with reference to revelation 
and theology. "To extract from the theological writing of Thomas the philosophical 
notions contained in them, and to reconstruct such data according to the order Thomas 
himself assigns to philosophy, would give the impression that he wanted to construct his 
philosophy for strictly philosophical purposes and not for those of a Christian teacher. 
Above all, it would run the infinitely graver risk of mistaking the true philosophical 
meaning of his philosophy: (Gilson 2002: 8 [15-16]). Gilson insists on the fact that the 
philosophy of Thomas Aquinas must be considered in terms of its theological context, 
which is the primary thing. The ultimate foundation of Aquinas thought on the exist- 
ence of God and His attributes, on the nature of man, and on the moral life is found in 
his works that are theological, properly speaking. 


Let us admit as a simple hypothesis that Thomas' philosophy was, if not inspired by, 
at least touched by his theology. In other words, let us suppose that Thomas found 
in his theological investigations an opportunity to take metaphysics beyond the 
point where his predecessors had left it. Could we then release Thomistic philoso- 
phy from its theological moorings without running the risk of not knowing its ori- 
gin and end, of altering its nature, and even of no longer grasping its meaning? 
(Gilson 2002: 8 [15-16]) 


He explains: “Thomas commentaries on Aristotle are very precious documents and 
their loss would have been deplorable. Nevertheless, if they had all perished, the two 
Summae would still preserve all that is most personal and most profound in his philoso- 
phy. However, had his theological works been lost, would we have been as well informed 
about his philosophy by his commentaries on Aristotle?’ (Gilson 2002: 7 [15]). 
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Philosophy in the Middle Ages was not a scholastic synthesis, as De Wulf says, but a 
plurality of philosophies. Its unity, Gilson emphasizes, lay in its Christian inspiration. 
“Thus I call Christian, every philosophy which, although keeping the two orders formally 
distinct, nevertheless considers the Christian revelation as an indispensable auxiliary to 
reason’ (Gilson 1936: 37 [32-3], 1939). Philosophy seeks the truth with the help of natural 
reason. It could not bring forward a tenet of faith in a logical proof, and it is not based on 
revelation, neither as a premise nor in its argumentation. Philosophy is Christian inso- 
far as ‘the Christian philosopher considers revelation a source of light for his reason’ 
(Gilson 1960: 242 [319]). The fact that he was a theologian enabled Thomas Aquinas to 
contribute to an original development of philosophy. Given the accusations made by 
Emile Bréhier (1876-1952) during the congress of the French Society of Philosophy in 
1931, who opined that philosophy requires an absolute neutrality with respect to any 
influence of revelation; or by Van Steenberghen, who describes Christian philosophy as 
a hybrid construct; or by Martin Heidegger (1889-1976), who compares it to a squared 
circle, Gilson replies that ‘philosophy is not more a philosophy when it is pagan than 
when it is Christian; it is then only an obscured philosophy. Philosophy is not less a phil- 
osophy when it is Christian than when it is pagan, nor is it more so; but it is better’ 
(Gilson 1939: 87 [120]). Maritain and Pieper adopt a similar position. 

Gilson insists also on a fundamental diversity of metaphysical theories during the 
Middle Ages. The analysis of the meaning of the verse from Exodus (3:14), ‘I am who 
I am; in the writings of various authors enables him to conclude that Thomas Aquinas 
had an original position. Contrary to an essentialist interpretation of this passage, both 
by medieval thinkers and by commentators on Aquinas and by the Thomist manuals, 
Gilson maintains that the first truth of Thomism lies in the affirmation that being is first 
an existential act before being an essential act. This Thomism of the existentialism of 
being does not deny the essence of things, including that of human nature, as the atheis- 
tic existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-80) would do, but it maintains that existence 
is the origin of reality, that it is the actuality of the essence through which an individual 
thing exists. Existence is not an accident of essence; it is really distinguished from it in 
created things. Existence is the act by which an essence exists. “To say that being (esse) 
functions like an act even in regard to form [...] is to affirm the radical primacy of exist- 
ence over essence. [...] Thus understood, the act of existing is situated at the heart, or, if 
you prefer, at the very root of reality. It is therefore the principle of the principles of real- 
ity’ (Gilson 2002: 159 [174-5]). Thus, a thing is defined, on the one hand, by its existence, 
which is to say, by the act through which it exists, and, on the other hand, by a particular 
essence, in other words, what that thing is through the determination of its essence. In 
the case of God, existence and essence are identical. God is the being who subsists by 
himself; his essence lies in the fact that he exists. 

Maritain, like Pieper, opts for an approach that is different from Gilsons historical 
method and complements it. The French philosopher does not want an archaeological 
‘neo- Thomism riveted to the past, but rather a contemporary, living Thomism. ‘For it is 
not a medieval Thomism the author has in mind but a perennial and “actual” Thomism. 
[...] There is a Thomist philosophy, there is no neo-Thomist philosophy. We make no claim 
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to include anything of the past in the present, but to maintain in the present the “actual- 
ity" of the eternal. Thomism does not want to return to the Middle Ages’ (Maritain 1931: 
vii, xi [19, 22]). Maritain and Pieper address two different contemporary problem sets in 
light of the doctrinal principles of Thomism. Thanks to ‘the activation of Thomism with 
a view to the problems of the age’ (Maritain 1983: 1124), they contribute to its revival. 

During his discussions with modern thinkers, and because of their rejection of any 
metaphysics, Maritain highlights a return to “Ihomist realism’ (Maritain 1984a: 333), 
which assigns the primacy to the being that is grasped by the intuitive intellect. He 
maintains that the thirst for knowledge that impels scientific research involves a thirst 
for knowledge of being as being. Adopting the classic teaching of the degrees of abstrac- 
tion, he starts from scientific knowledge, the object of which is material nature, so as to 
arrive at mathematical knowledge, the object of which is quantity deprived of matter. 
Then the intellect grasps a being apart from its determinations, namely in itself, as it is in 
its universality, having abstracted from all matter. The object of metaphysics is a being 
inasmuch as it performs the act of being, in other words, a being as an existing thing. The 
intellect can then hope to grasp the first principle of being in things. Being as being, 
understood as the act of existing, is grasped by a first abstractive intuition of the intel- 
lect; this is expressed by a judgment which affirms that this reality exists. This existence 
is given in a first step by the senses that reach the object as an existing thing, namely 
through the existing action that this object exerts on a sense organ. ‘Sense attains the 
existence in act, without itself knowing that it is existence. Sense delivers existence to the 
intellect’ (Maritain 1948: 11 [22]), which knows and calls it: being. 

Maritain agrees with Gilson in affirming the primacy of existence in the thought of 
Thomas Aquinas, ‘the most existential of the philosophers’ (Maritain 1943: 295 [154]). 
He notes that ‘all the other great specifically Thomist theses also possess meaning [...] 
only for a mind turned in the first instance toward existence’ (Maritain 1948: 37 [45]). 
Opposing all idealist subjectivism, Maritain defends a profound realism: ‘the truth, 
which does not depend on us but on what is’ (Maritain 1988: 781). “Truth is the adequa- 
tion of the immanence in act of our thought with that which exists outside our thought’ 
(Maritain 1948: 11 [21-2]). 

Faithful to his formula aimed at developing a living Thomism, Maritain addresses, in 
the light of Thomist principles, a number of contemporary questions, including educa- 
tion, political philosophy, and the democracy of human rights. Thomist realism is found 
at the heart of his philosophy of liberty and of what he calls ‘integral humanism. He 
develops a broad anthropological vision that breaks with the anthropocentric spirit of 
the modern world. It is about establishing a culture that is founded on the primacy of the 
spiritual and has a theocentric character, which would allow the flourishing of Christian 
wisdom, which is distinguished particularly by a complementarity and therefore a non- 
separation of the theological and philosophical approaches. What determines the unity 
ofa culture ‘is in the first place and above all a certain common philosophical structure, 
a certain metaphysical and moral attitude, a certain common scale of values, in a word, a 
certain common conception of the universe, of man and human life, of which social, 
linguistic, and juridical structures are, so to speak, the embodiment (Maritain 1931: 81-2 
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[74]). Maritain says that he wishes for a new civilization founded on Christian wisdom. 
Far from wanting to return to the Middle Ages, which were characterized by a sacral 
regime, he aspires to a new ‘profane Christendom’— which does not mean that it would 
be secularized—in the name of the autonomy of the temporal order in relation to the 
spiritual order. It is a matter of setting up ‘a temporal regime [...] whose animating form 
would be Christian’ (Maritain 1968: 132 [442]), thus making a distinction between the 
Church and any civilization whatsoever, including a civilization imbued with 
Christianity. 

In his political and social reflections, Maritain distinguishes between the individual 
and the person, unlike the totalitarian systems that grant priority either to society or to 
the individual. He defines the person as an individual substance ofan intellectual nature, 
who controls his actions and is autonomous. The person belongs to a spiritual and moral 
world and is capable of choosing the means for attaining his end. The person is charac- 
terized not only by reason and free will, but also by the love of others, an expression of 
the gift. What constitutes its dignity is the subsistence of its spiritual and immortal soul. 
‘Individual, on the contrary, can be predicated of both living beings and of an atom, 
since matter is its principle of individuation. Maritain explains that man, as an individ- 
ual, is an element of the social body, ordered to the good of society and to the common 
good; as far as the person is concerned, on the contrary, the relation is reversed: the city 
is ordered to his ultimate destiny. 


Thus the individual in each one of us, taken as an individual member of the city, 
exists for his city, and ought at need to sacrifice his life for it. [...] But taken as a 
person whose destiny is God, the city exists for him, to wit, for the advancement of 
the moral and spiritual life and the heaping up of divine goods; for that is the very 
end [i.e. purpose] of personality; and it is only by virtue of this that the city has its 
common good. (Maritain 1950: 22-3 [454]) 

This regime of temporal civilization is ‘communitarian’: “The proper and specifying 
end of the city and of civilization is a common good that is different from the simple 
sum of the individual goods and superior to the interests of the individual insofar as 
the latter is part of the social whole! This temporal common good, nevertheless, is not 
an ultimate end, because it is ordered to ‘the intemporal good of the person, the con- 
quest of his perfection and of his spiritual freedom’; in other words, it serves ‘the 
supratemporal ends of the human person’ (Maritain 1968: 133 [443]). Maritain thus 
sums up the tension between the person and the city: “There is a common work to be 
accomplished by the social whole as such, by that whole of which human persons are 
parts; and thus these persons are subordinate to this common work. And nevertheless 
what is most profound in the person, his eternal vocation, together with the goods 
linked with this vocation, is superior to this common work and gives direction to it’ 
(Maritain 1968: 136 [446]). 

Maritain’s contribution to the interpretation of morality started a debate among 
Thomists. In order to be fair, moral philosophy, which deals with the guidance of human 
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action, which is marked by the wound of original sin, is duty-bound to accept the 
revealed fact that provides knowledge about true human nature: man, a creature of God, 
fell and was saved by Christ. Moral philosophy must therefore be enlarged by moral the- 
ology, informed by revealed data (Maritain 1984b; 1984c). This position would be called 
into question by many thinkers, and even by some Thomists, including Thomas Deman 
(1899-1954) and Santiago Ramirez (1891-1967), who defend a natural moral philosophy 
which is certainly insufficient in matters concerning the supernatural ends of human 
life, butaltogether valid for action in this life. 

Pieper too developed a natural ethics founded on being and related to the cardinal 
virtues. A lay philosopher who did not belong to any particular Thomistic school, he 
was fascinated to discover the thought of Thomas Aquinas during his college years. He 
read the entire Summa theologiae when he was at the university, whereas he was very 
disappointed with the instruction in philosophy that was offered there. In later years he 
would always say that the one who taught him to think was Thomas Aquinas, even 
though he was inspired by other great Western authors, particularly Plato and Aristotle, 
but also Augustine and Newman. Other teachers that Pieper had included were Romano 
Guardini (1885-1968) and Erich Przywara (1889-1972), who imparted to him, among 
other things, a love for the search for truth, and the idea that reality cannot be confined 
inasystem ofthought—hence his aversion toward the doctrinaire Thomists ofthe man- 
uals. His Thomism was not historical; like Maritain’s, it is characterized by a study of 
present-day problems in terms of Thomist doctrinal principles. Pieper particularly 
desired to have his contemporaries rediscover the Hellenic- Christian wisdom, the chief 
representative of which is Thomas Aquinas. Without participating directly in the 
debates of the French-speaking Thomists, he developed a philosophical anthropology 
andan ethics of virtues, but also a philosophy of history, of hope, and ofthe end of times, 
of tradition and interpretation, of speech and its manipulation, of culture, work, and 
leisure, of festivity and contemplation. He sketched a reflection on the social doctrine of 
the Church and also on a number of theological questions that revolve around the idea 
ofthe sacred. He also points out Platos influence in the thought of Thomas Aquinas. 

In matters of morality he rejected the relativism of his contemporaries, who liked to 
take refuge in an historical perspective by bracketing off the question of truth. He 
affirmed that ethics is founded on the being that the intellect is capable of grasping: 


All obligation is based upon being. Reality is the foundation of ethics. The good is 
that which is in accord with reality. He who wishes to know and to do the good must 
turn his gaze upon the objective world of being. Not upon his own 'ideas; not upon 
his ‘conscience; not upon ‘values; not upon arbitrarily established ‘ideals’ and 
‘models? He must turn away from his own act and fix his eyes upon reality. 

(Pieper 1989a: 111 [48-9]). 


Pieper opposed the predominant current of contemporary ethics which assumed 
that ‘ought’ cannot be deduced from ‘is, even by the idealism which ‘has largely for- 
gotten and denied the determination of morality by reality’ (Pieper 1989a: 173 [96]). 
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Distancing himself from the voluntarist ethics of his time, which had been radicalized 
by the atheistic existentialism of Sartre, Pieper defends a shift of the subject with 
regard to his subjective consciousness, the sole ethical criterion for being open to real- 
ity thanks to contemplative and discursive reason, so as to act in conformity with the 
being that is the good. Reality can be understood either as something that exists inde- 
pendently of thought, or as the realization, the actualization of the possibilities of 
being that are inherent in a thing. “To be good means to be directed toward realiza- 
tion. This direction toward realization must be understood primarily as the will to 
self-realization’ (Pieper 1989a: 112 [49]). The content of duty depends on what man is 
by nature. The good is the end of the movement of being, the realization of this man- 
ner of being. 


The fact that a human being, long before he can set out on the way by his own deci- 
sion, actually finds himself already ‘on the way’! Long before he can say Yes (and of 
course No, too!) as someone who determines himself morally, he already is a Yes. 
The term ‘virtue; understood in this way, therefore signifies that all human morality 
has the character of extension or continuation of something that has long since 
begun; itis the completion (or more precisely: an attempt at the completion) of what 
the human being is and ‘wills’ by virtue of the creatio, on account of his creation; we 
can also say: the completion and continuation of what the human being is and 
brings with him ‘by nature. (Pieper 2005: 295) 


A duty without reference to being would be devoid of orientation as to its content. 
"Ihus, the man who wishes to realize the good does not look upon his own act 
[conscience] but upon the truth of real objects’ (Pieper 19892: 113 [51]). What is necessary or 
prudent to do? The thing itself demands it. A duty that has its source in reality demands, 
on the part ofthe acting subject, a certain attitude with regard to being: he must consent 
to all created being and love everything that is. The first principle of the Pieperian thesis 
is: The Good is that which is in conformity to reality. He insists therefore on the notion 
of creature so as to arrive at a philosophy of love understood as consent to and approval 
of being. 

While opposing the nineteenth-century bourgeois concept of virtue and the theoretical 
Kantian ethics of laws and duties, as well as the utilitarian ethics and the scholastic 
ethics presented in the manuals, Pieper was a true pioneer in showing anew that virtue 
ethics, anchored in human nature, is decisive for all that is concerned with the flourish- 
ing of the person. He developed it well before reflection on the virtues became an 
important theme in philosophy, toward the end ofthe twentieth century, with the publi- 
cation of After Virtue (1981) by Alasdair MacIntyre, preceded by Peter Geach's The 
Virtues (1977), both books influenced by a groundbreaking article by Gertrude Elizabeth 
Margaret Anscombe in 1958; and in moral theology, with the publication of the study by 
Servais- Théodore Pinckaers, The Sources of Christian Ethics (1985). Pieper worked out 
an excellent philosophical synthesis of the cardinal and theological virtues, which he 
analyses brilliantly in an original way, taking his inspiration from Thomas Aquinas in 
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particular. The composition of each of the volumes relating to one of the fundamental 
virtues was not envisaged as part of a larger whole. It sprang from a precise historical 
context: courage (1934)—in opposition to Hitler's regime; prudence (1937)—confronting 
the casuistic tradition found in the neo-Thomist manuals; justice (1953)—against the 
priority of the just over the good; temperance (1939)—against, among other things, 
modern activism or verbiage; hope (1935)—against individual and historical despair; 
love (1972)—against a false modern conception and the separation of eros and agape; 
faith (1962)—against its negation by rational, scientific discourse and against fideism. 
(Pieper 19974, 2006). 

Pieper also developed the theme of the truth of things, in reference to Thomas 
Aquinas. Distancing himself from Kant, for whom the truth of things is a concept devoid 
of meaning, he studied it with the help of the measure between a thing and a mind. The 
divine mind produces an idea of the form, the essence of the thing, which it projects into 
concrete historical existence. It is the measure of this so-called ‘natural’ thing. The latter 
gives its measure to the human mind that perceives it. This mind is nevertheless capable 
of elaborating a pre-form, or an idea of form, which it can project into concrete historical 
existence, thus becoming the measure of the so-called ‘artificial’ object. Relying on 
these relations of measure, Pieper concludes that ‘the truth inherent in all things in view 
of God’s mind is the foundation and root of their truth in view of the knowing human 
mind’ (Pieper 1989b: 52 [136]). The truth of things also implies the thesis of the non- 
comprehension of res (things) by the human mind. Pieper makes a distinction between 
knowing a thing, which means taking into oneself the form of the thing known, and 
comprehending a thing, which corresponds to a knowledge encompassing all that is 
knowable in the thing known. Indeed, it is given to man to know all things in a certain 
measure, because his intellect is capax universi. Although it knows the essence of exist- 
ing things, whose after-forms it grasps, the human mind nevertheless is not capable of 
grasping the analogy between the after-form and the pre-form that resides in the creat- 
ing mind: it cannot really comprehend anything. ‘But a finite mind is never capable of 
grasping all the potential knowledge offered by any existing reality. Rather, whatever is 
knowable in and of an object itself, always and necessarily exceeds what can actually be 
known (Pieper 1989b: 58 [141]). The luminosity and the splendour emanating from the 
thing being contemplated dazzle the intellect. ‘Never will man be able to comprehend 
fully—that is, know totally and perfectly—the inner nature of things. And never will 
mans mind be able to measure out completely the totality of the universe. [...] 
Knowledge of the essence and the totality of things is man's prerogative within the 
‘promise of hope’ (Pieper 1989b: 93 [174]). This impossibility of comprehending any- 
thing whatsoever in the final analysis, this philosophia negativa in the work of Thomas 
Aquinas, which Pieper has conveyed in an original way, has its source in a metaphysics of 
creation, which is the object of a rational knowledge of the intellectus that allows it to 
know the ratio. 

Remaining aloof from the contemporary will to 'de-create, Pieper takes as his point 
of departure, following Thomas Aquinas, a metaphysics of creation, which he desires to 
think through to its ultimate consequences. 
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In any case, the conviction that the universe has been created cannot possibly 
remain confined to any one special ‘sector’ of existence—not if it is to be anything 
more than an abstract tenet carried around in the head. We cannot just file it away 
in a ‘philosophical-religious’ pigeonhole. Once it has been thought through to the 
end, consistently and vitally, it inevitably affects our entire sense of being. For it then 
follows that all of reality (things, man, we ourselves) presents itself to us as some- 
thing creatively conceived, something designed, hence something that had a dis- 
tinct purpose from the start (an idea that, as is well known, Jean-Paul Sartre 
passionately repudiated). Above all we have then to view all reality, again including 
ourselves, as something creatively willed and affirmed, whose existence depends 
solely on being so affirmed and loved. (Pieper 1997b: 177 [325-6]) 


Pieper also fosters an anthropology founded on the primacy of activity which has its 
finality in itself, as opposed to instrumental activity. He is conscious of the emergence of 
anew culture’ that tends to reduce the world solely to the dimension of instrumental 
activities, represented by work that is set up as a supreme value, an end in itself, so that 
all ‘free’ activity fits into a process of productivity. This ‘culture’ promotes an activism 
that tends to exploit ‘free’ activities, thus manifesting itself in the various spheres of life. 
Pieper, observing the enslavement of the individual to useful and servile activities, as 
well as his subjection to work, defines a new proletariat. An authentic culture, one 
opposed to functional thought, can be promoted not only by an ethic of virtues, but also 
by a defence of leisure in the service of the flourishing of the person. He unceasingly 
salutes the legitimacy of ‘free’ activities which are necessary for the flourishing of the 
person, who cannot be reduced either to the criteria of productivity and profitability, 
nor to functional thinking. Leisure activities alone make it possible to develop an 
authentic culture. 


Leisure is not justified in making the functionary as ‘trouble-free’ in operation as 
possible, with minimum ‘downtime; but rather in keeping the functionary human 
(or as Newman said it, so that he can stay a gentleman); and this means that the 
human being does not disappear into the parceled-out world of his limited work-a- 
day function, but instead remains capable of taking in the world as a whole, and 
thereby to realize himself as a being who is oriented toward the whole of existence. 

(Pieper 1998: 35 [26]) 


The origin of genuine leisure and of all theoria is found in the principle of the feast. 
The latter must not be understood as an amusement, that is to say, a diversion or pas- 
time, but as an attitude of complete consent to reality, which implies that being is essen- 
tially good. ‘Someone who does not basically consider reality as ‘good’ and ‘in order’ 
cannot celebrate a feast any more than he can ‘pursue leisure activities. This means that 
leisure is connected with the presuppositions that the human being assents to the world 
and also to his own nature’ (Pieper 2008: 457). This attitude toward reality, the world 
and self—one that is not necessarily always conscious but nevertheless appears through 
the most humble activities or reactions—springs, according to Pieper, from another 
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consent: from love. To love a thing or a person is to presuppose that its or his existence is 
something good, marvellous; in short, this implies a great ‘Yes’ to the existence of the 
beloved thing/subject, and therefore an openness to reality, an acquiescence in the 
world. 

In basing his thought on a metaphysics of love, and of creation ultimately, Pieper 
advances the thesis that there could be no more festive feast than worship, the purpose 
of which is to give thanks for life. The German philosopher realizes how provocative this 
conclusion is for his contemporaries, but nevertheless considers it inevitable: “The 
utmost form of assent to the world as a whole that can be conceived of is the worship of 
God, the praise of the Creator, cult. This then also gives a name to the ultimate root of 
leisure’ (Pieper 2008: 457). At the time of a feast or during worship, a place is arranged 
which eludes submission to and exploitation by the working world, so that true leisure 
can develop there at best. The totalitarian state based on work understands very well the 
rootedness of leisure in feast. That is why, in order to establish feast in praxis, it proposes 
various artificial feasts, to the point where ‘work itself becomes a cult’ (Pieper 1998: 55 
[40]). That true leisure is rooted in feast and worship is not an idea peculiar to Christian 
thought, since we find it also, Pieper notes, in pre-Christian thinkers such as Plato and 
Aristotle. The latter states that man is incapable of leading a life of leisure by himself. He 
can do so only insofar as ‘something divine is present in him’ (Aristotle 1991: X, 7, 
1177b26s, 1861). 
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CHAPTER 24 


THE RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS IN EARLY 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
CATHOLIC NEO- 
SCHOLASTIC AND 
HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGIANS 


ROGER W. NUTT 


INTRODUCTION: NEO-THOMISM AND THE 
NEO-SCHOLASTIC THOMISTS 


Tuis chapter introduces the major neo-scholastic theologians of the early twentieth 
century by setting out their principal representatives and their works in conjunction 
with the primary questions dictated by the circumstances of the period. It argues that 
the reception of Aquinas by the neo-scholastic theologians cannot be adequately under- 
stood without an appreciation for their commitment to serving the Church and eluci- 
dating the scientific cogency of her doctrinal patrimony in response to the challenges of 
the period. Much engagement with the neo-scholastic Thomist theologians of the early 
twentieth century is presented solely in terms of latter-day assessments of the controver- 
sies of the time. Furthermore, these thinkers’ works are often unjustly lumped into the 
literary genre of the ‘manualists’ without the benefit of any clarification concerning how 
the neo-scholastic Thomist theologians sought to avoid the spiritually arid and topically 
specialized pitfalls of the standard manuals of the day. It will be helpful, therefore, to say 
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a few words about the features of neo-scholastic Thomist theologians in response to 
these factors. 

One of Aquinas’ most astute historical and theological expositors (at times held in 
suspicion (Fouilloux: 2014)) in the early twentieth century, Marie-Dominique Chenu 
(1894-1990), readily admits that upon first encounter, scholastic texts almost always 
leave the modern reader ‘with the impression that he had just entered into a strange 
world’ (Chenu 1964: 59). To appreciate what authors in this tradition have to offer, it is 
important to note that scholasticism is not just a literary style typified by dense, distinc- 
tion-heavy texts written in the third person. Rather, as Chenu recognizes, it is a ‘mental 
regime’ developed in the Latin speaking Middle Ages for the sake of pursuing Christian 
wisdom (Chenu 1964: 59). As a master theologian Thomas Aquinas ‘commented upon 
scripture, Chenu continues, and ‘sought out faith’s intelligibility’ (Chenu 1964: 68). The 
spiritual fountainhead' of Aquinas’ doctoral sanctity is ‘the trust that faith placed in the 
resources of human reason, extending from didactic to metaphysics’ (Chenu 1964: 69). 
It is precisely the flowering of this faith inspired, biblically informed pursuit of wisdom 
so deeply manifest in Aquinas’ corpus that marks, in Chenu’s reception of Aquinas, ‘the 
characteristic proper to scholastic theology’ (Chenu 1964: 69). 

The neo-scholastic students of Aquinas’ thought most certainly appropriate his philo- 
sophical principles, such as the real distinction between being and essence, act and 
potency, and form and matter. The theologian-students of Aquinas in this period fol- 
lowed their master’s conviction that faith constitutes a wisdom ordered to sanctity in 
this life and beatitude in the next. Romanus Cessario and Cajetan Cuddy make the fol- 
lowing general observation about Thomist theologians: “Thomists heed Christ’s prayer 
for his disciples: “Consecrate them in the truth. Your word is truth” (John 17:17)’ 
(Cessario and Cuddy 2017: xv). Students of Aquinas, therefore, in imitation of their great 
teacher, seek truth in all of its modalities but especially the truth about God and how to 
live in union with Him. As Chenu notes, “The evangelical vocation of brother Thomas is 
at the origin of his theology’ (Chenu 1959: 17). A unique characteristic of the Thomist 
dedication to truth is that Aquinas’ disciples ‘commit themselves to the project as an 
ecclesial vocation" (Cessario and Cuddy 2017: xvi). Thomist theologians, as a result, 
place their pursuit of the truth about God and all things in relation to God ‘at the service 
of the church’s mission to evangelize the nations, the Great Commission (see Matt 
2818-20) (Cessario and Cuddy 2017: xvi). In light of this evangelical commitment, 
therefore, it is not enough for Thomists to ‘simply repeat the utterances of their master’ 
(Cessario and Cuddy 2017: xvii). Rather, they receive ‘principles from the Angelic 
Doctor and then apply these sound principles to the unique questions, challenges, and 
requirements that their own period raises’ (Cessario and Cuddy 2017: xvii). In his work 
on neo-scholasticism, Gerald McCool describes neo-scholastic Thomism as a ‘revival 
movement’ on account of the fact that ‘one of its majors aims was the recovery of St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ authentic thought’ (McCool 2003: 9). A so-called ‘second scholasti- 
cism flourished in Europe during the Renaissance period, extending well into the 
seventeenth century (Giacon 1944). Prior to Leo XIII’s Aeterni Patris, however, the influence 
of St. Thomas’ thought had waned. 
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The neo-scholastic Thomists of the first half of the twentieth century, therefore, are to 
be temporally distinguished from the Thomists of the second scholasticism, as members 
of a retrieval movement of what had become a lesser-known fount of theological reflec- 
tion for the sake of confronting the intellectual problems of the period in service to the 
Church. Some thinkers, even those with sympathies to Aquinas, have lamented the ongoing 
magisterial endorsements given to Aquinas’ philosophy and theology beginning with 
Aeterni patris (Torrell 2005: 110-11). There are, to be sure, many papal documents com- 
mending other Fathers, Doctors, and saints to students of the Catholic tradition. Chenu, 
however, like many other Thomists of this generation, is quick to remind that ‘there is no 
denying the privileged status of Thomism, the system of St. Thomas Aquinas’ (Chenu 
1959: 112). This status, he continues, ‘should affect our judgment of the religious truth ofa 
system’ (Chenu 1959: 112). Thomist theologians of the early twentieth century did not 
view the theological vocation as being reducible to the study of Aquinas, but they did take 
Aquinas’ privileged status to be an indication of an important point of reference for those 
tasked with the research and transmission of the Church’s theological patrimony. 

Aquinas’ passion for truth and evangelical service to the Church’s missionary man- 
date—both inspired by St. Dominic—can be found at the heart ofall the central foci and 
controversies surrounding the Thomists of the early twentieth century. In this period, 
therefore, Aquinas was received as a resource to aid the Church against contemporary 
challenges, which were understood by the neo-scholastic Thomists to be contrary to the 
Christian faith and, as a result, detrimental to success of the missionary mandate of the 
Church. This chapter focuses on how the Thomist theologians of the period embody 
these characteristics of Thomism and applied them topically to the prominent theo- 
logical debates and challenges that followed the modernist crisis. 


EARLY TWENTIETH-CENTURY CONTROVERSIES 
AND THE RECEPTION OF AQUINAS 


Between the First and Second Vatican Councils a number of intellectual developments 
took place that influenced the reception of Aquinas. The work of the theologians of this 
period cannot be properly appreciated without reference to these developments. Two 
movements of the period forced Thomist theologians to carefully examine their recep- 
tion of Aquinas: modernism and the so-called ‘new theology (nouvelle théologie), 
respectively. 

In the seventh paragraph of his 1907 encyclical letter Pascendi Dominici Gregis, Pius X 
outlines the modernist approach to religious truth: It must, therefore, be looked for in 
man; and since religion is a form of life, the explanation must certainly be found in the 
life of man. Hence the principle of religious immanence is formulated [...] it has its ori- 
gin, speaking more particularly of life, in a movement of the heart, which movement is 
called a sentiment? This approach called into question many aspects of Christian faith 
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and doctrine by emphasizing the subjective and historically determined experience of 
the Christian believer. The modernists viewed the subjective accents of contemporary 
continental philosophy to be superior to that of the so-called ‘perennial philosophy’ of 
the Church because the former could be more easily reconciled with the approaches of 
post-Kantian philosophy. Some philosophers and theologians of the period, such as 
Maurice Blondel (1861-1949) and Henri Bergson (1859-1941), developed religious and 
metaphysical systems rooted in consciousness that became popular among Catholic 
intellectuals (McCool 2003: 49-78). This trend raised substantive questions about the 
lasting validity of dogmatically defined doctrines, which in turn piqued the concerns of 
the neo-scholastics about the transcendental nature of truth, the development of 
Christian doctrine, and the nature of faith. As a result, the implications, both real and 
perceived, of modernist thought are the primary point of reference for understanding 
the neo-scholastic Thomists of the first half of the twentieth century. Their reception of 
Aquinas was not for the sake of defending the legacy ofa particular school but rather for 
the sake of seeing in Thomism a presentation of the truth of the Gospel that could 
adequately respond to the challenges to the faith posed by modernism. 

The second major movement of the period, the ‘new theology, was typified by a positive 
turn towards the great authors and works of Christian antiquity. This movement also 
included a negative critique of neo-scholasticism—at least some of neo-scholasticism’s 
more esoteric forms. For both of these reasons, the neo-scholastic Thomists were not 
always able to clearly distinguish the new theology from Catholic modernism. The title 
‘the new Theology’ originally coined as a criticism by the neo-scholastics, Aidan Nichols 
observes, ‘soon came to qualify the attackers, not the attacked’ (Nichols 2008: 129). Certain 
new theology Jesuit thinkers of the period, in particular Henri Bouillard and Jean 
Daniélou, accused the objective and principle-based system of the neo-scholastics of 
decoupling the faith from human experience and cultural changes. The future of the 
Church and Catholic theology could not, for these thinkers, be sustained by the axiomatic 
approach of neo-scholasticism. In their minds, what was needed was a more historically 
astute, experiential-existential approach rooted in the study of the Fathers of the Church. 

Typifying the neo-scholastic response to these criticisms, in an influential 1946 essay 
published in Revue Thomiste, a leading Dominican theologian, Marie-Michel 
Labourdette (1908-90), defended neo-scholastic Thomism against the new theologians 
and warned of the negative consequence of their approach (Labourdette 1946: 353-71). 
Labourdette’s counter-critique was not directed at the new theology’s interest in classical 
Christian sources but rather at what he considered to be a historical relativism issuing 
from their emphasis on texts rather than the systematic principles developed by the 
habit of mind embodied by the thought of St. Thomas. This methodological concern 
and suspicion of relativism was a consistent point of tension between neo-scholastic 
Thomists and the new theologians. Dominican theologian Réginald Garrigou-Lagrange 
(1877-1964), perhaps the most famous neo-scholastic of the twentieth century, expresses 
his concern for the (perceived) cryptic modernism and historical relativism within the 
new theology with the following description of what he deems to be the logical outcome 
of the new theology’s approach: ‘God can no longer say: Ego sum qui sum; he becomes, 
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he is evolution, and grace and Christianity are a moment in this evolution’ (Garrigou- 
Lagrange 1930: 128). In short, the new theologians’ emphasis on historico-textual stud- 
ies, in lieu of the systemic study of established principles and doctrines, gave the 
impression that the new theologians were not committed to perennial Christian truths 
as embodied in the thought of neo-scholastic Thomism and that they entertained a his- 
torical relativism akin to the evolutionary outlook of modernism. 


NEO-SCHOLASTIC THOMISM AND THE NATURE 
OF THEOLOGY 


In the face of such disputes, a central point that the Thomistic theologians of the early 
twentieth century sought to clarify was the very nature of theology. The reception of the 
first question of the Summa theologiae was a fundamental point of reference for this 
clarification. In the first article of this question, Aquinas affirms the existence of a 
revealed knowledge that is formally distinguishable from philosophical truths known 
by the light of reason. He also affirms the soteriological necessity of this body of know- 
ledge, which he names ‘sacra doctrina. In the opening pages of his multi-volume 
Tractatus Dogmatici, Hugon, Edouard (1887-1929), a leading figure of neo-scholastic 
Thomism, underscores a number of important conclusions that can be drawn from 
Aquinas’ affirmation of the necessity of sacra doctrina in his reception of this material. 
Most importantly, as the holy teaching embodying theological faith, sacra doctrina is 
necessary for human salvation. Hugon further observes that when sacra doctrina is 
understood as ‘theology; it is also necessary to the Church for the preservation of this 
salvific faith. His reason for this conclusion is the evangelical animus of the Thomist 
commitment to ecclesial service: “There ought to be in the Church, not only faith, but 
also the science of faith, which explains, explicates, and defends the faith. This science of 
faith is theology’ (Hugon 1933: 8). These theologians, therefore, turned to Aquinas’ 
understanding of sacra doctrina to explain the need for a unified, scientific presentation 
of the faith for pastoral, academic, and evangelical purposes. That is, scientific or scho- 
lastic theology, in addition to historical and experiential works, was needed within the 
Church to develop and defend the faith in a principled fashion in light of new challenges 
and questions. 

Furthermore, these theologians found the teaching in the sixth article of the first 
question of the Summa theologiae to be of paramount importance. In this article 
Aquinas identifies an object that is unique to theology in the most formal sense: 


Sacred doctrine essentially treats of God viewed as the highest cause—not only so 
far as He can be known through creatures just as philosophers knew Him—‘That 
which is known of God is manifest in them’ (Romans 1:19)—but also as far as He is 
known to Himself alone and revealed to others. Hence sacred doctrine is especially 
called wisdom. 
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Theology, therefore, as Garrigou-Lagrange explains, ‘is not only about God as the author 
of nature, knowable by the natural power of reason’ according to metaphysics ‘but about 
God “sub ratione Deitatis”’ (Garrigou-Lagrange 1946: 848). What this distinction con- 
firms is that theology as the science of faith gives a knowledge of God that is not derived 
from effects known by reason or experience within the created order but is based on His 
own knowledge of Himself, so far as He has revealed it. 

Neo-scholastic Thomists thus learned from Aquinas two foundational and inter- 
related truths which governed their approach to every branch of theology. First, faith is a 
true, scientific, and principled form of knowing and not just an awareness of God 
brought about by immanent experience. Second, the scientia of faith is not philosoph- 
ical ontology—knowledge of being or even ultimate being through causes—but know- 
ledge of God as He is known to Himself vis-a-vis divine revelation. 

As a result of these two foundational truths, the early twentieth-century neo-scholas- 
tics sought to articulate the knowledge of faith in a principled, scientific fashion more 
than in textual, experiential, or historical terms. For the neo-scholastic Thomists and 
historical Thomists like Chenu, the faith was a true source of knowledge—not just a way 
of thinking or feeling—about God which placed a priority on the science of faith as such 
over and against that of historical and textual studies but certainly not to the exclusion of 
such studies. Furthermore, given the recognition of God sub ratione Deitatis as the 
proper object of theology, the Thomists of this generation were committed to keeping 
their theological reflections God-centred, thereby avoiding anthropocentric tendencies 
of modernism. 


THEOLOGY AND THE NATURE OF FAITH 


The historical and evolutionary tendencies within modernist thought also raised ques- 
tions about the nature of faith (and Christian doctrine) and its adaptability to new histor- 
ical circumstances. Followers of Aquinas were keen to point out that, as a mediated 
reality, faith is not merely a subjective, conscious realization of God’s love for humankind. 
For Aquinas, the reality of faith within the soul of the believer is objectively mediated, in 
particular, through the sacramental life of the Church. The sacraments of the Church, in 
turn, are not merely subjective and horizontal expressions of belief, but also objective 
participations in the power of the Christs passion. "Ihe power of Christ's Passion; 
Aquinas teaches, ‘is united to us by faith and the sacraments, but in different ways; 
because the link that comes from faith is produced by an act of the soul; whereas the link 
that comes from the sacraments is produced by making use of exterior things’ (ST 
III.62.6). Benedictine Thomist Anscar Vonier (1875-1938) receives this aspect of Aquinas’ 
teaching as an aide to communicating the participatory nature of the grace of faith: ‘faith 
is truly a contact with Christ [...] which, if once established, may lead man into the inner- 
most glories of Christ's life’ (Vonier 2003: 3). Faith, therefore, is not expressive of the reli- 
gious consciousness of a particular believer in a particular age. The faith that is 
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mediated by the sacrament of Baptism and strengthened in the other sacraments, Vonier 
teaches, ‘makes man susceptible to the influences of Christ; under normal conditions it 
will develop into the broader contacts of hope and charity; but it is the first grafting of 
man on Christ which underlies all other fruitfulness (Vonier 2003: 3). 

The neo-scholastics thus received in Aquinas’ teaching on faith an affirmation that it 
is both something interior to the individual believer and objectively mediated by the 
risen Christ through the teaching and sacramental offices of the Church. The objective 
aspect ofthis position, however, as it relates to the nature of dogma, was called into ques- 
tion by modernist theologians. In 1905 Edouard Le Roy published an essay entitled 
‘Qu'est-ce qu'un dogme?’ The question “What is a dogma?’ and how dogmas are subject 
to the ebb and flow of history was omnipresent in the theological speculations of the 
period. Against what he deems to be an overly intellectualist understanding of dogma 
among the scholastics of his time, Le Roy answers the question “What is dogma?’ in the 
following manner: A dogma had above all a practical sense. It expresses in the first place 
a prescription of the practical order. It is most of all the formula of a rule of practical con- 
duct. There is its principal value, there its positive meaning’ (Le Roy 1907: 25). He does 
not wish to deny that dogma has any relation to thought, spirit, or intellect; however, this 
relation is viewed according to the practical order: 'there are also duties concerned with 
the action of thinking' (Le Roy 1907: 25). Rejecting the speculative dimension of faith- 
based knowledge and pivoting away from a God-centred approach to Christian doc- 
trine, Le Roy ‘jettison[s] the scholastic concept of nature’ (Mansini 1985: 40). Human 
nature, Le Roy argues, ‘is more a progress, a becoming, than a thing. It cannot be expressed 
by a concept fashioned once and for all. It is not definable in the non-temporal and the 
abstract. Experience and development are an integral part of it. It is open and dynamic. 
It is by essence life, durée, invention' (Le Roy 1906: 20). The challenge raised by Le Roy's 
quest can be summed up in a question: Ts [dogma] knowledge which first of all refers to 
God and what God has done, or is it knowledge that first of all refers to us and how we have 
been acted upon and how we are to comport ourselves toward God, and so knowledge 
that refers to God only mediately, across or through a primarily anthropological reference? 
(Mansini 1985: 40). 

Many Thomists ofthe period explored this question with recourse to the teaching of 
St. Thomas. Charles Journet (1891-1975), known primarily for his role as co-founder of 
the journal Nova et Vetera (1926) and his monumental multi-volume work in ecclesi- 
ology, L'Eglise du Verbe incarné, looked to Aquinas' teaching on the object of faith asa 
resource for responding to these subjective and evolutionary approaches to dogma. 
Journet wrote his own work titled What Is Dogma? in order to engage with these ques- 
tions. In ST II-II.1.2, ad 2, Aquinas famously teaches: ‘the act of the believer does not 
terminate in a proposition, but in a thing. What Journet observes in this frequently 
quoted passage is that Aquinas affirms that faith is both within and outside the believer: 
faith has a twofold object. Journet points out that the modernist charge that the 
Thomistic account of faith is ahistorical and intellectualist is a failure to appreciate 
Aquinas' teaching on the object of faith. The believer assents to statements of faith, 
Journet explains, but the (interior) assent to formulae or propositions of faith is also an 
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assent to the ‘reality that becomes open to it by its assent, toward which it tends, and in 
which it terminates’ (Journet 2011: 19). The objective reality of faith, therefore, is the 
reality of God, towards whom the statements of faith tend. The subjective aspect of 
faith seeks to place the mind in conformity with the objective reality. Faith or dogma 
cannot evolve open-endedly, Journet points out, because the reality to which it assents 
is not merely the words spoken to the believer in faith, but the reality to which the 
words are ordered—‘the truth of the living God’ (Journet 2011: 19). As he points out 
with recourse to Aquinas against the modernist teaching on dogma, the subjectivity of 
faith is on the part of the believer's assent to God, not on the part of the reality to which 
the statements of faith tend. 


NEO-SCHOLASTICISM AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF DOCTRINE 


Aquinas’ doctrine of faith was also received in relation to the question of the develop- 
ment of doctrine. The modernist approach to dogma implies doctrinal change driven by 
the ebb and flow of history thus denying the immutability of revealed truths. Aquinas 
views the increase in the so-called articles of faith to stand in substantial continuity with 
the most basic revelations of faith. ‘All the articles, Aquinas teaches, ‘are contained 
implicitly in certain primary matters of faith, such as God’s existence, and His provi- 
dence over the salvation of man, according to Hebrews 11: “He that cometh to God, must 
believe that He is, and is a rewarder to them that seek Him.”’ As a result, Aquinas does 
not recognize change ‘as regards the substance of the articles of faith, which ‘have not 
received any increase as time went on. What has increased, however, is a result of God’s 
providential influence in history providing further illumination on the ‘primary matters 
of faith’: ‘since whatever those who lived later have believed, was contained, albeit 
implicitly, in the faith of those Fathers who preceded them! Increase or development, 
therefore is ‘in the number of articles believed explicitly, since to those who lived in later 
times some were known explicitly which were not known explicitly by those who lived 
before them’ (ST II-IL1.7). The phenomenon of increase in ‘faith, therefore, is under- 
stood by Aquinas’ followers to be the result of God’s ongoing infusion of the sanctifying 
light of faith. 

One of the most advanced expositors of Aquinas’ teaching on this matter was Francisco 
Marin-Sola (1873-1932). Crucial to Marin-Solas exposition of Aquinas’ teaching in the face 
of theories of doctrinal change vis-a-vis evolution is the distinction between the doctrinal 
advancements that take place from the Old to the New Testaments and the development of 
doctrine that takes place within the Church. Commenting on Aquinas’ teaching that faith 
increased from the implicit to the explicit in the life of Israel narrated in the Bible, Marin- 
Sola argues that this movement took place ‘by means of fresh basic articles, and conse- 
quently advance by fresh revelations’ (Marin-Sola 1925: ii.40). Marin-Sola, however, 
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distinguishes between the unfolding of biblical revelation as such and the articles of the 
creeds of the Catholic Church. Crucial to this clarification is the fact that doctrinal develop- 
ment in the Church ‘is not so profound as to require a revelation (Marin-Sola 1925: ii. 41). 
This distinction between progress by way of revelation and progress by way of the develop- 
ment of revelation differentiated neo-scholastic Thomists from the modernists, on the one 
hand, and from many of the manualists on the other. Modernists view doctrinal develop- 
ment as an ongoing process of new historical revelations, as opposed to developmental 
insights into a received, trans-historical deposit. Regarding manualists, Marin-Sola openly 
laments the fact that ‘in nearly all the manuals articles of faith are each called a dogma of 
faith thus conflating what is revealed with the dogmatic development of what is revealed 
(Marin-Sola 1925: ii. 42). This imprecision, which seems to imply that ongoing revelation 
accompanies doctrinal development within the Church, ‘is a great hindrance to the under- 
standing of St. Thomas and our classical theologians and to the formation of a true idea of 
the immense dogmatic advance after the time of the apostles’ (Marin-Sola 1925: ii. 42). 


NEO-THOMISM, MORAL THEOLOGY, 
AND MANUALS 


The responses of Thomists to modernism also unveils a difference between neo- 
scholastics and many authors of the theological manuals used in the early twentieth 
century. Thomists found the rigid separation between ascetical and mystical theology 
to be inadequate and problematic compared to the actual teaching of Aquinas; they 
likewise rejected the separation between the so-called positive theology of the manuals 
and the speculative approach of St. Thomas and his followers. It is not uncommon to 
find manuals appealing to the de fide teachings of the Church while failing to pursue a 
scientific and contemplative exposition of these teachings in a speculative fashion. 
Aquinas’ use of authority vis-a-vis the teachings of the Bible, the Church, and the 
Fathers and Doctors does not recognize this separation in a hard-line fashion. The fail- 
ure to keep positive theology and speculative theology united in a complementary 
fashion lead, in Chenu’s assessment, to ‘two opposite excesses, historicism and theolo- 
gism (Chenu 1959: 118). The reception of Aquinas in the area of moral theology accen- 
tuates this difference. Many theologians during this generation, of course, wrote within 
the manual genre that was common to the period. The so-called ‘manualist tradition, 
however, is not to be conflated with the reception of Aquinas by neo-scholastic 
Thomists more broadly construed. The genre indeed creates cosmetic similarities 
among authors of various schools, but there are significant differences in the themes 
covered and the theological approaches between the manuals of the Thomists and 
authors of the positivist approach. For example, in the preface to his widely used man- 
ual in moral theology, which represents a non-speculative and positivist approach, 
Thomas Slater (1855-1928) provides the following clarification: 
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[W]e must ask the reader to bear in mind that manuals of moral theology are tech- 
nical works intended to help the confessors and the parish priest in the discharge of 
their duties. They are as technical as the textbooks of the lawyer and the doctor. 
They are not intended for edification, nor do they hold up a high ideal of the 
Christian perfection for the imitation of the faithful. They deal with what is of obli- 
gation under pain of sin; they are books of moral pathology. (Slater 1925: v) 


Slater’s prefatory remarks indicate an esoteric, ‘technical’ and deontological approach to 
the ‘manual’ of moral theology. 

There is marked difference in the approach outlined by neo-scholastic Thomists. For 
example, in his work Christian Perfection and Contemplation according to St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. John of the Cross, Garrigou-Lagrange laments the general state of theo- 
logical fragmentation in the works of his contemporaries, as well as the view of moral 
theology intimated in Slater’s introduction. ‘Modern theologians, Garrigou-Lagrange 
observes, seemingly with works likes Slater’s in mind, 


have often exaggerated the distinction between moral and dogmatic theology, giv- 
ing to the latter the great treatises on grace and on the infused virtues and gifts, and 
reducing the former to casuistry, which is the least lofty of its applications. Moral 
theology had thus become, in several theological works, the science of sins to be 
avoided rather than the science of virtues to be practiced and to be developed under 
the constant action of God in us. In this way it has lost some of its pre-eminence and 
is manifestly insufficient for the direction of souls aspiring to intimate union 
with God. (Garrigou-Lagrange 2012: 13) 


A regnant theme throughout the work of the neo-scholastic Thomists of the period is 
that the moral theology received from Aquinas 'keep[s] all its grandeur and its efficacy 
for the direction of souls called to the highest perfection’ (Garrigou-Lagrange 2012: 13). 


NEO-THOMISM, CHRISTIAN MORALITY, AND 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The Neo-Thomist integration of moral theology with the ‘direction of souls’ served as 
an important foil for these authors against the separation of ascetical and mystical 
theology. Asceticism was often treated by authors of this period as that which is ordinary 
and obligatory for all Christians, while mysticism was treated as an extraordinary 
path for a select few. Vatican II’s teaching on the ‘universal call to holiness’ is especially 
indebted to the work of the Thomist theologians of this period on the unity of asceti- 
cal and mystical theology within the Christian life. This aspect of neo-scholastic 
Thomism even occasioned one of the greatest new theologians, Hans Urs von Balthasar, 
to praise the work of Garrigou-Lagrange for his insistence on the importance of a 
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mystical-contemplative dimension of theological reflection. “The example of Garrigou- 
Lagrange, Balthasar acknowledges, 


might well be followed in his confronting the theology of Thomas with the mystical 
experience of John of the Cross, carefully assessing both from a theological 
standpoint, making them elucidate and complete each other. Whether or not 
we agree with all his conclusions, his initiative and method are certainly to be 
commended. (von Balthasar 1989: 204) 


The conviction that mysticism and contemplation are possible for all Christians as a 
result of the ordinary motion of sanctifying grace in the soul was nearly omnipresent in 
the work of the Thomists of this generation. The Spanish Dominican Juan Arintero 
(1860-1928), in particular, was a trailblazer in this movement. In addition to developing 
the mystical implications of Aquinas' thought in an original manner, Arintero also 
broke ground in exploring the continuity between the teaching of the Angelic Doctor 
and the mystical teachings of the great Spanish authors, especially St. John of the Cross, 
which left a lasting impact on Lagrange and other theologians of the period. Given the 
neo-scholastic concern that the new theologians were influenced by modernism, it is all 
the more provocative that Arintero couches his spiritual doctrine in terms of ‘mystical 
evolution. “By mystical evolution; Arintero teaches, ‘we understand the entire process of 
the formation, growth, and expansion ofthat prodigious life until Christ is formed in us, 
and we are transformed in His divine image' (Arintero 1978: 16). 

The principal object of attention in Arinteros doctrine of mystical evolution is the 
process of the interior spiritual growth of the Christian and therefore the Church. 
The source of ‘vital energy’ by which the Christian interior life deepens or evolves is the 
grace of charity: "Without the ardor of charity; Arintero explains, *which is the charac- 
teristic property and the certain indication of that interior life, all things else profit noth- 
ing' (Arintero 1978: 1). The culmination of growth in the interior life, according to this 
way of thinking, is not merely the fruition of grace in the mystical life, but ultimately 
union with God in eternity. The inspiration of this teaching, Arintero acknowledges, is 
Aquinas’ doctrine of grace: "Ihe difference between eternal life and the life of grace is 
similar to that between an adult and an embryo; for grace, as St. Thomas teaches, is the 
seed which, when full grown becomes eternal life’ (Arintero 1978: 14). 

Aquinas’ pneumatology was especially influential in the proliferation of Thomist 
writings on mysticism, holiness, and Christian spirituality during this period. An 
important Thomist advocate of the role of the Holy Spirit in the spiritual life was 
Ambroise Gardeil (1859-1931), whose multi-volume work La structure de läme et 
lexpérience mystique (1927) and his entry ‘Dons du Saint-Esprit’ in the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique exercised significant influence. Aquinas' doctrine of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit as integral and necessary to the ordinary way made possible through sancti- 
fying grace was the foundation ofthe neo-scholastic teaching on the topic. A distinction 
made by Aquinas between the virtues and gifts—sometimes lost to later generations— 
was a source of deep inspiration for Gardeil and others. The gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
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Aquinas teaches, surpass the infused moral virtues, because the gifts denote a move- 
ment of the Spirit himself within the human being. While the infused virtues aid the 
human being’s habitual movement from within, the gifts dispose one ‘to be moved by 
God’ (ST I-11.68.1). Gardeil explains this doctrine of Aquinas as follows: 


The Holy Spirit, by inspirations corresponding to his gifts, presses us on to action, 
and in his hand we become no more than instruments. We lose the first place in the 
direction of our conduct; filled with divine assistance we have only to give our con- 
sent to his work; the task becomes easier, difficulties are eliminated. 

(Gardeil 1957: 6-7) 


Following St. Thomas, the neo-scholastic Thomists distinguish the infused virtues 
and gifts according to the mode of action that each governs. The gifts are a ‘superhuman 
mode’ of action that ‘results from the superhuman or divine rule, from the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Garrigou-Lagrange 1948: 101). This teaching also affirms the reality of 
religious experience while insisting that authentic spiritual growth is the result of the 
work of the Holy Spirit and not simply the unfolding of an imminent propensity. “The 
Holy Spirit alone, Gardeil explains, ‘is the principle that is proportionate to supernatural 
sanctification’ (Gardeil 1939: 1781). 

The movement in the soul by the Holy Spirit is a necessary component of the growth 
of spiritual life. “We need a superior motion and direction, Arintero reasons, following 
Aquinas, ‘which can supply for our deficiencies and carry us with assurance to that 
happy goal which faith obscurely proposes to us’ (Arintero 1978: 224). The Thomists of 
this period, therefore, advert to Aquinas’ pneumatology of the gifts to explain God's 
sanctifying movement within each soul from baptism to eternal beatitude. 


NEO-SCHOLASTICISM, THE NEW THEOLOGY, 
AND THE QUESTION OF NATURE AND GRACE 


As a last point of consideration for how the neo-scholastic Thomists of the early 
twentieth century received Aquinas thought, a reference ought to be made to the debate 
between Thomists and the new theologians in the so-called nature/grace controversy. In 
many ways this controversy is a synthesis of the principal interests and concerns of the 
neo-scholastic Thomists. The reception of two clusters of texts from Aquinas' corpus 
stand at the centre of this debate. In Summa contra gentiles, III, ch. 25 [11], Thomas 
organically links natural desire with the ultimate end of the rational creature: ‘man nat- 
urally desires, as his ultimate end, to know the first cause. But the first cause of all things 
is God. Therefore, the ultimate end of man is to know God’ (Aquinas 1975: 101). Likewise, 
in the Summa theologiae, Aquinas affirms that the natural desire of the rational creature 
to know is fulfilled in knowing the highest cause: "Ihere resides in every man a natural 
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desire to know the cause of any effect which he sees [...] But ifthe intellect of the rational 
creature could not reach so far as to the first cause of things, the natural desire would 
remain void’ (ST I.12.1). The distance of decades leaves the popularized impression that 
the nature/grace controversy was between atextual neo-scholastics on the one hand and 
historically oriented asystematic theologians on the other. At ground zero, however, the 
debate was about the right interpretation of St. Thomas’ teaching on the natural desire of 
the rational creature to see God and the corresponding implications of failing to prop- 
erly receive this teaching. 

Commentators on Aquinas of the second scholastic period—such as Dominican 
authors Sylvester of Ferrara (Ferrarariensis, d. 1528), who wrote an influential commen- 
tary on the Summa contra gentiles, and Thomas de Vio (Cardinal Cajetan, d. 1534), 
whose commentary on the Summa theologiae stands as perhaps the most influential 
work in the entire tradition of Thomist commentators—received Thomas’ teaching on 
the natural desire to see God as ‘only a naturally elicited movement of the will and not an 
innate appetite’ (Feingold 2010: xxvi). In his teaching on the degree to which Christ's 
human nature is elevated by grace, Aquinas refers to the fashion in which creaturely 
‘capacities are brought to fulfilment by means ofa twofold distinction: 


The capacity of the creature is spoken of according to the power of receptivity that it 
has in it. Now there is a double power of a creature to receive. One is natural; and 
this can be entirely fulfilled, because it extends only to natural perfections. The other 
is obediential potency (potentia obedientiae), according to which the creature can 
receive something from God. And this capacity cannot be filled, because no matter 
how God transforms a creature, it still remains in potency to receive from God. 
(De veritate 29.3 ad 3) 


Cajetan followed this doctrine of obediential potency in his exposition of Aquinas’ 
teaching on nature desire. In particular, Cajetan wished to correct the position of 
Blessed John Duns Scotus, who held that ‘the natural desire to see God is an innate and 
unconscious desire that is independent of knowledge, like that of a rock for the center of 
the earth’ (Feingold 2010: xxv). The Scotist conflation of the natural desire to see God 
with other natural capacities and passive potencies within human nature raised the con- 
cern among Thomists about placing within human nature a disproportionate inclin- 
ation that could render grace and beatitude to the realm of the necessary. 

The new theologians took a position on the natural desire to see God that is more akin 
to the position developed by Scotus and his followers than that of the mainstream 
Thomist tradition. Their position, however, was not adopted by means of a simpliciter 
rejection of Aquinas in favour of Scotus. Rather, it was developed, especially by Henri de 
Lubac (d. 1991), as the proper reception of Aquinas’ own teaching. In particular, Cardinal 
Cajetan’s thesis that the natural desires order to fulfilment is best understood according 
to the doctrine of obediential potency was challenged as a novel imposition that is not 
fully compatible with Aquinas’ teaching. In his 1946 work Surnaturel, de Lubac accused 
Cajetans position of ‘plac[ing] natural potency decidedly in opposition to obediential 
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potency in the soul, declaring that the potency of the soul for grace “is not natural, but 
obediential” [...] We have here a further indication of that “naturalization” or “materi- 
alization” of the spirit’ (de Lubac 1946: 137). Cajetan’s reading of Aquinas, de Lubac fur- 
ther charged, ‘is a new application of the principle according to which each thing should 
find its end—corresponding to its natural appetite and its natural potency—within the 
limits of its own nature. The case of the spirit should enter more entirely within the gen- 
eral case of natural beings’ (de Lubac 1946: 137). 

The neo-scholastic Thomists, in turn, saw the position of the new theologians as suc- 
cumbing to the very weaknesses of the Scotists of which Cajetan himself had been wary. 
Within this understanding of the natural desire to see God, as Feingold explains, it 
‘becomes difficult to distinguish conceptually between what is “due” to the creature 
according to God's plan established in creation, from that which exceeds anything due 
to nature, for both are given the same qualification of being "natural" ' (Feingold 2010: 
64-5). In the context of the period, moreover, as Mondin recounts, the approach of the 
new theologians appeared to the neo-scholastics as 'a return to the historical and philo- 
sophical relativism previously condemned in the modernists’ (Mondin 1969: 31). 
Especially in reference to the thought of new theologian Henri Bouillard, Garrigou- 
Lagrange sees a principal source: ‘Maurice Blondel’s fateful definition of truth in his 
master-work Laction not as adequatio rei et intellectus, the correspondence of reality and 
mind, but adequatio vitae et mentis, the correspondence of mind with life’ (Nichols 2000: 
11). By articulating the natural desire as innate and unelicited, the position of the new 
theologians sounded very similar to historical immanence advocated by the modern- 
ists. Thus by 1946, when Garrigou-Lagrange unloaded what Aidan Nichols refers to as 
his ‘atom bomb in an Angelicum article ‘La nouvelle théologie. Où va-t-elle?; Garrigou- 
Lagrange, at least, detects a modernist animus to the new theology’s approach to sub- 
stantive questions. In answer to his own question “Where does the new theology lead?’ 
Garrigou-Lagrange’s answer is clear: it leads back to modernism. Hence the neo- 
scholastic monikers against the new theology such as: ‘modernismus redivivus and ‘la 
réapparition du modernisme. 


CONCLUSION 


The neo-scholastic Thomist theologians ofthe first half ofthe twentieth century received 
the thought of Thomas Aquinas as a resource to aid the Church in its proclamation and 
preservation of the Gospel in response to the challenges of the Catholic modernist cri- 
sis. For these Thomists, scholasticism was not an esoteric literary genre culminating in 
the manual. Rather, for them scholasticism was a habit of mind formed by the divinely 
revealed patterns of wisdom that undergirded the structure of Aquinas thought. This 
sapiential habit of mind was maintained and advocated because its adherents wished to 
both defend and explicate the faith's trans-historical message of salvation against the 
modernist focus on immanentism and the esotericism of the manualist theology of the 
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period for the sake of highlighting the power of grace to lead the faithful to mystical 
union with God. The core motive ofthese Thomists was to maintain living contact with 
God through the science of faith, thus properly highlighting the free ordering of the 
human being to eternal beatitude. 
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CHAPTER 25 


THE RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS IN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
TRANSCENDENTAL 
THOMISM 


STEPHEN M. FIELDS, SJ 


PRINCIPALLY a Jesuit movement, transcendental Thomism traces its origin to Pierre 
Rousselot (1878-1915), who recovered in Aquinas the distinctive role of the neglected 
intellectus, the human mind’s synthetic power. This retrieval remains the abiding heart 
of the movement as it has developed in four of its chief thinkers whom we shall consider. 
Its distinctive sobriquet emerges from Rousselot’s disciple Joseph Maréchal (1878-1944), 
who used the renewed intellect to buttress the foundation of metaphysics against Kant's 
eroding critique. Nonetheless, ‘transcendental’ does evoke the wider aims of Rousselot’s 
seminal project. Convinced that Thomism could only progress by critically absorbing 
aspects of modern thought, he turned his ear to themes resounding the dynamism of the 
human mind. Initiating these, the élan vital of Henri Bergson (1859-1941), as it espe- 
cially influenced Maurice Blondel (1861-1949), countered the dominant empirical posi- 
tivism’s hostility to metaphysics (McCool 1999: 45-6). This, according to Rousselot, had 
influenced the contemporaneous recovery of the Angelic Doctor, initiated in Rome by 
Taparelli and Kleutgen even before Aeterni Patris, Leo XIIT's 1879 encyclical that authori- 
tatively spurred its momentum (McCool 1999: 5). Complementing Rousselot, Maréchal 
focused on the intellect’s faculty of judgement and thereby recast the analogy of being, a 
central doctrine of Thomism. Its renovation subsequently enabled Karl Rahner (1904- 
84) to extend the movement widely into theology, where he made original contributions 
in its fundamental and systematic branches. For his part, Bernard Lonergan (1904-84), 
conducting his own study of the intellect in Aquinas, articulated an expansive 
phenomenology of understanding. 
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INTELLECT AND CONCEPT 


Rousselot’s short academic career began in 1909 at the Institut catholique and was 
terminated sadly by his death in action at Les Eparges in 1915. Blondel’s Action (1893) 
provides the backdrop of his principal work, The Intellectualism of St Thomas (1908), his 
major doctoral thesis submitted in the Sorbonne (McCool 1994: 98). Action centres on 
the synthetic tension between the ‘willed will’ and the ‘willing will’ that dynamically 
structures all of human striving. The willed will generates the range of cultural forms, 
like art, language, family, education, and country. The willing will generates the willed 
will. Because no particular, finite structure of the willed will could ever fully satiate the 
willing will, the notion of the supernatural arises immanently in the human mind. It fol- 
lows for Blondel that only a gratuitous action utterly transcendent to the natural order 
could bring history to its consummating destiny. 

Rousselot creatively applies the dynamism, which Blondel locates in the will, to his 
own analysis of the cognitive powers. In so doing, he delivers a riposte to Thomism’s 
exaggerated focus on the discursive ratio responsible for forming concepts from sensu- 
ously intuited experience (McCool 1977: 250). But his analysis begins with two idiosyn- 
crasies: a consideration of angelic knowledge on the one hand and an unapologetic 
acceptance of the beatific vision as the final end of the human person on the other. As to 
the first, aware of the gradations in Thomas's Neoplatonic metaphysics of participation, 
Rousselot discovers insights into human knowing from the superior relation to it 
between God and other created beings who are nonetheless purely spiritual. As to the 
second, cognizant of the unity of nature and grace in Thomass synthesis, he subordin- 
ates his own philosophy to the data of revelation. In so doing, Rousselot does not com- 
promise the autonomous methods of metaphysics but inserts them, as we shall see, into 
the broader vision of faith. 

For Thomas as for Rousselot, God constitutes the ideal of knowledge. As self-subsisting 
first cause, devoid of potency and hence infinite act, the divine mind knows immediately 
in an absolutely unified intuition all that is and can be, including both the universals 
that pattern created realities and the particular singularities of these realities. Thus, God, 
as ‘the true mirror of being such as it is in itself, creat[es] everything as its own participa- 
tion’ (Rousselot 1999: 25). Moreover, because ‘all things came into being’ only through 
the Trinitarian Word (John 1:3), Rousselot appositely quotes De veritate q. 8, a. 16 ad 11: 
‘A thing is known more perfectly in the Word than by itself, even as regards its own ori- 
ginality (Rousselot 1999: 24). Concomitantly, angels participate in God’s act of creative 
self-participation. They grasp their own spiritual reality in an immediate intuition and 
embrace within themselves another knower capable of embracing them (Rousselot 1999: 
7; McCool 1999: 49). In other words, unconditioned by bodiliness, angels have no need 
to abstract the intelligible forms or species from the objects of sense. On the contrary, 
they know by means of species infused immediately into their essence at their origins by 
God. As a result, the peculiar angelic beatitude consists in eternally contemplating the 
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Word, in whom the species, immanent in them, primordially obtain. Precisely because 
the Word knows absolutely, the infused species communicate both universality and sin- 
gularity to angelic minds in a manner connatural to them. 

If intuition, as represented in divine and angelic essences, constitutes the ideal of 
knowledge; and if the beatific vision consummates humanity’s destiny; then, con- 
cludes Rousselot, persons are necessarily destined to find their existential fulfilment 
in a divinized immediacy (McCool 1999: 49; Rousselot 1999: 34-5). Importantly, this 
intuition is intellectual; ultimate union with God does not consist in the volitional 
ecstasy of the Franciscan tradition (McCool 1999: 41; Rousselot 1908). It obtains in 
‘God in se, in the nudity, in the intimacy of God’s own nature’ (Rousselot 1999: 40). 
Nonetheless, because humanity possesses no natural capacity to intuit extra-mental 
objects other than sensuously, its final vision can only obtain by an extraordinary 
grace. Through the ‘light of glory, the person, without the aid of any mediating spe- 
cies, seizes upon an exhaustive vision of its own essence. Because God unites himself 
through this light to the person, the otherwise finite mind can see the intelligibles as 
divinely represented. Thus, the beatific vision, by exhaustively satiating the human 
essence, confers on its lifelong quest for truth the eudaemonia of eternal surcease 
(Rousselot 1999: 41). 

Rousselot's view of the human persons end presupposes that the intellect must be 
endowed with the natural potential to acknowledge the full range of being. Were this 
potential lacking, the mind could not maintain its essential identity when joined by 
grace to the beatific vision (McCool 1999: 42; Rousselot 1999: 40-41). Hence, we see the 
vital importance for Rousselot of the analogy of being, which warrants the contingent 
mind’s ability to affirm the existence of God together with the divine names. In analogy, 
the French Jesuit introduces a resounding leitmotif within transcendental Thomism, as 
well as in contemporary debates about the hotly contested relation between nature and 
grace (Bouillard 1944: 211-19; de Lubac 1949: 94-5; Duffy 1992). 

Because the analogy of being is grounded in sensuously intuited species, Rousselot 
seeks to explain ratio. It mediates between sensibility and intellect, which subordinates 
and incorporates ratio into its own noetic ideal (McCool 1977: 250; Rousselot 1999: 52-3, 
citing ST II-II q. 49 a. 5 ad 2). On the one hand, already in this earthly life, intellect pos- 
sesses an intuition ofthe universal and necessary first principles, like non-contradiction, 
without which any thinking whatsoever cannot obtain (Rousselot 1999: 66-7; McCool 
1999: 53). On the other hand, because intellect constitutes ‘the unitive mind capable of its 
own dynamic motion’ (McCool 1977: 250), concepts emerge as partial respites in the 
mind’s relentless yearning for a fully satisfying intuition available solely in the light 
of glory. Only because ratio is subsumed within intellect's motion can it generate 
apperceptive, or cumulatively integrated, syntheses of the world. Achieved in art, history, 
science, and symbols, these systems unifying experience represent efforts to ‘mimic’ a 
pure and ultimate intuition of being (Rousselot 1999: 69; McCool 1999: 53-4). Rousselot 
thus laconically warrants the analogy of being when he famously claims: ‘the intelligence 
is essentially the sense of the real, but it is the sense of the real only because it is the sense of 
the divine’ (Rousselot 1999: 2). 
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Consistent with the Thomist tradition, Rousselot underscores that knowledge of 
transcendent reality results from an innate mental dialectic. It purifies perfections like 
‘goodness’ of their spatio-temporal particularity (Rousselot 1999: 74). Often called 
excessus, this dialectic balances analogy’s kataphatic (via eminentiae) and apophatic 
(via negationis) dimensions. Yet Rousselot delves even deeper to expose the analogy 
immanent even in all finite concepts. He emphasizes the constructive quality of the 
species abstracted by the human mind from the objects of sense. Because, as we have 
seen, concepts, even as illuminated by the agent intellect, ‘are no more than the imper- 
fect human substitutes for angelic intuition, it follows that ‘the intelligible singularity 
that distinguishes one individual from another within the unity of their species eludes 
the abstract concept’ (McCool 1999: 53; Rousselot 1999: 81). Human knowledge of the 
world, as a ‘blurred vision, embraces ‘a certain incapacity and “unreality”’ 
(Rousselot 1999: 81). Concepts only approximate knowledge of objective reality, 
thereby grasping it analogously (Rousselot 1999: 87-8). With controversial boldness, 
Rousselot affirms that Thomas has ‘set up a kind of nominalism at the base of things’ 
(Rousselot 1999: 81). 

In this ‘radical theory’ that ‘sharply restricts’ humanity’s apperceptive syntheses 
(McCool 1999: 40; Rousselot 1999: 94), Rousselot claims to be following Aquinas against 
Suarez, who grants the human mind a direct knowledge of the singularity of objects 
(Rousselot 1999: 93). Yet in reading De veritate q. 2 a. 6, we find that the Common 
Doctor’ assertion that the mind grasps singulars ‘indirectly’ by no means forces nomi- 
nalism’s touch upon us. Nonetheless, consistent with his interpretation, Rousselot 
claims that, “because the soul “cannot see itself clearly, it cannot see the world clearly 
either"' (Rousselot 1910: 496-7; McCool 1999: 55). If no science therefore ‘can give a 
"complete explanation" ' of empirical reality (McCool 1999: 55), because such knowledge 
is analogous to it (Rousselot 1999: 104), then analogical propositions about transcendent 
reality must be doubly touched by nominalism. One might wonder, in sum, whether 
Rousselot has so proportioned human to angelic knowledge that he has rendered the 
doctrine of the body’s resurrection redundant, even as he has shaken the foundation of 
Thomist realism. As our subsequent discussion of Maréchal will show, this foundation is 
the judgement, virtually unplumbed by Rousselot (Rousselot 1999: 25). It grasps the 
object, precisely as a singular instance of a universal, simultaneously with the intellect’s 
affirmation of being. 


Rousselot extends his metaphysics of the intellect into theology in two articles entitled 
“The Eyes of Faith’ (1910). In these, he creatively synthesizes the orders of nature and 
grace by arguing that both the credibility and the freedom of faith derive precisely 
‘from its very supernaturality (Rousselot 1990: 45). In other words, divinely infused 
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virtue, intellect, and sensuous intuition are all ‘integrated into one selfsame certitude’ 
(Rousselot 1990: 27). 

On the one hand, faith resembles natural acts of the mind because, like them, it is an 
apperceptive synthesis dependant on the intellect’s dynamism. Faith draws into a 
noetic unity the deepest meaning of the otherwise discrete aspects of the objective 
world that the mind conceptualizes from the species. Because the intellect drives 
toward an absolutely unitary intuition, it possesses the power in this life to grasp 
insights into the immanent patterns of worldly data. Such is the case, for instance, 
when Archimedes, pondering the problem of the king’s alloyed crown, hops from his 
bath crying, "Eureka! (Lonergan 1978: 306). Rousselot observes that this talent to see 
meaning through the intellect’s informal insights varies markedly. Just as numerous 
scientists working on the same problem do not all derive its solution, so likewise ‘in 
the Gospel, when someone does not believe, it is because he does not see’ (Rousselot 1990: 
66). Whether in empirical method or faith, a ‘leap’ takes intelligence into meaning 
beyond the pure induction of data. Hence, because insight concerns less ‘the object 
seen’ than the ‘eyes to see’ (McCool 1999: 77), Rousselot’s theory of the intellect 
explains why ‘the affirmations can differ although the represented notes are alike’ 
(Rousselot 1990: 29). 

On the other hand, faith differs from natural apperceptive syntheses. It confers on the 
intellect’s power of insight a supernatural ability to see that God’s revelation in Christ 
provides the unifying pattern of the totality of human experience. It therefore follows 
that the mind’s natural perception of the credibility of Christianity and its graced belief 
in the truth of Christianity are identical (Rousselot 1990: 31, 32). Grace dilates nature 
into an expanded vision. When this obtains, the intellect loses neither its natural power 
of insight nor its sensuous embrace of the objective world. Nonetheless, faith’s credibil- 
ity obtains as a consequence of the divine object of truth revealed (Rousselot 1990: 42). 
‘In the living unity of the affirmation, faith’s yoking of nature and grace illustrates Psalm 
36:9: ‘In thy light shall we see light! Eminently supernatural, faith is nonetheless emi- 
nently credible. 

Moreover, because intellect and will work reciprocally in the human person, they 
guarantee the freedom of the act of faith. For its part, the will, in the face of revelation, is 
drawn in free love to choose a life pleasing to God. Inclining the will, love ‘deepens and 
expands’ intelligence, enabling ‘it better to penetrate its object’ (Rousselot 1990: 54). 
Rousselot calls this inclining ‘the graced “sympathization” of the intelligence to the 
supernatural world’; it builds on the intellect’s natural sympathy to know being (pp. 63, 
65). Without this double sympathy, the intellect would not fully see the credibility of 
what is revealed. Although the will directs the intellect to its fiducial object when it 
cooperates with the divine assistance, it is the intellect that credibly assents to it. In short, 
in choosing to accept a grace freely given, the justified person acquires a new nature that 
gives the power to see with the eyes of faith (McCool 1999: 80; Rousselot 1990: 56). In 
turn, the person can choose to live in accord with what is now seen. Eminently free, faith 
is nonetheless eminently supernatural. 
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JUDGEMENT AND ANALOGY 


Maréchal, a contemporary of Rousselot, was trained both as a biologist and as a psych- 
ologist. Nonetheless, he made his distinctive contributions in philosophy, which he 
taught in the Jesuit houses of formation in Louvain and Eegenhoven for the 30 years 
before his death. Independently, he analysed the intellect’s dynamism in seminal publi- 
cations entitled “Ihe Feeling of Presence in the Mystics and Non-Mystics’ (1908-9). 
These argue that only an intellectual intuition of being can sufficiently explain the first- 
hand testimony of contemplatives such as the Aereopagite, Tauler, Teresa of Avila, and 
John of the Cross (Maréchal 1927: 121). Like Rousselot, Maréchal drew inspiration from 
Blondel and so posits the same integral relation between nature and grace. The Belgian 
contends that the intellect’s natural quest for the intuition that the finite order cannot 
supply grounds graces potential to confer it, whether in a extraordinary experience in 
this life or in the life to come. Like Rousselot, he is therefore concerned to establish the 
analogy of being as the philosophical propaedeutic of the divine infusion of faith. 

As mentioned, Maréchal, unlike Rousselot, warrants the analogy in the faculty of 
judgement, which regulates the mind’s grasp of being. The fifth and final volume of his 
series entitled Le point de départ de la métaphysique brings the intellect’s dynamism 
head to head with Kant’s metaphysical agnosticism. Accordingly, in Le Thomisme devant 
la philosophie critique (1926), the Jesuit posits that, if the existence of God is to constitute 
human intelligence, the mind innately must possess an a priori quality. Otherwise, the 
spatio-temporal species intuited from sense will never, of itself, demonstrate infinite 
being as anything more than noetically regulative. In resolving the antinomy between 
necessity and contingency, Maréchal focuses on the first principle, non-contradiction, 
which he formulates as “Whatever is, is. In other words, ‘whatever is’ cannot be and not 
be at the same time. Because it expresses the generic structure of every human judge- 
ment, the first principle explains how the act of knowing reaches its term. This term 
obtains when any specific datum intuited by the subject (whatever is) is affirmed as an 
object that exits independently of the subject (is). Because of its vital epistemic function, 
the first principle, Maréchal argues, must be both analytic (a priori) and synthetic (a 
posteriori). As such, it must also immediately ground metaphysics. 

The first principle is analytic, because it brings essence into unity with itself. If some- 
one were to claim, Maréchal avers, that the intelligible species and the object of thought 
are univocally one and the same, then the distinction between contingency and neces- 
sity effectively collapses. By itself, the species entails no necessity, either subjective or 
objective, precisely because, as a mere accidental mode of thought, it constitutes ‘a sim- 
ple pros ti —a ‘what’ merely directed toward objectivation. Only under the first principle 
as an innate a priori can the species emerge in conscious knowledge as an essence. When 
the first principle ‘freezes’ the species precisely in identity with itself, then ‘whatever is (a 
species), is’ (known precisely as an essence). On account of this freezing, the subjective 
species, which itself is variable, assumes the necessity of an object of knowledge 
(Maréchal 1927: 92-3). 
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It is therefore contradictory, contends the Belgian, to affirm that the first principle, 
precisely as a priori, can emerge empirically from the variable species as intuited a pos- 
teriori. On the contrary, in order for any object to be judged precisely as real, existence 
itself must be implicitly affirmed. Because ‘whatever is, IS; any proper object of know- 
ledge must be endowed with ‘a supratemporal, unchangeable, absolute aspect? Any 
object must, in short, be ‘immutably determined [in] relation to the absolute norm of 
being’ (Maréchal 1927: 93-4). 

The first principle is also synthetic. In demonstrating this claim, Maréchal appeals to 
‘retorsion, a mode of deductive logic used by both Socrates and Thomas. STI q. 2 a. 1, for 
instance, asserts: ‘It is self-evident that truth exists, for he who denies its existence 
[admits that] it is true that truth does not exist; but if something is true, then truth must 
exist’ (Maréchal 1927: 90). In other words, even when a radical denial about truth is 
asserted, truth’s necessity is inescapably affirmed as the implicit condition of possibility 
of the denial. When retorsion is applied to the first principle, it follows that ‘whatever is 
(that truth does not exist), is’ (exists as truth). The Belgian thus discloses the first prin- 
ciple to be ‘an authentic transcendental deductior intrinsically validating metaphysics 
(Maréchal 1927: 96). Because its indubitability manifests it as an objective norm of real- 
ity necessarily governing the intellect, the first principles ‘analysis’ entails its ‘synthesis. 
Moreover, because the first principle structures the judgement that is the term of 
thought, it further follows that every judgement made by the human subject gives wit- 
ness to the transcendental deduction. 

Maréchal deepens his study by seeking a necessary and sufficient cause for the a priori 
first principle. As we have seen, the sensuous phantasm, as relative, cannot provide this 
cause; nor can the intellect alone because, as subject to alteration by the phantasm, it is 
likewise contingent. Because necessity can only result from necessity, it follows that only 
an absolute cause transcendent to finite reality will suffice—infinite being itself. 
Moreover, argues Maréchal, because of the rule of metaphysics that every cause lodges 
immanently in its effect, it follows that infinite being must be immanent in the intellect. 
Nonetheless, as absolute, this immanence cannot be known as any species is known; 
rather, it is affirmed as the final cause that, in drawing the intellect to itself, likewise 
draws the intellect to its term in the judgement. Building on Rousselot, the Belgian thus 
develops his own understanding of the intellect’s dynamic finality. 

This finality alone explains the mind’s ability to abstract the universal from the intuited 
datum and to objectify the subjectively immanent species. The datum, once unified by 
the imagination, becomes incorporated into ‘the term of the intellect's natural activity. 
Because the datum thereby bathes in the ‘light of the agent intellect which is always in act; 
abstraction obtains (Maréchal 1927: 134). The intellect’s act illumines the implicit act of 
the formal intelligibility in the species. For its part, objectivation, obtaining in the judge- 
ment, results when the subject knows the datum precisely as a finite, specific essence 
over-against the causally immanent, absolute ‘unity of being’ (p. 141). Accordingly, in 
both Rousselot and Maréchal, finite objects are known because they mimic the intuition 
of pure being that alone can give the intellect ultimate surcease. But in Maréchal, because 
the judgement immediately validates metaphysics, every judgement implicitly ‘releases’ 
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in itself the hallmarks of absolute being, universality and necessity (Rahner 1968: 404-5). 
In thus providing the ground of the analogy of being, the judgement allows the a posteri- 
ori datum to become our gateway, not only to the determined knowledge of contingent 
essences, but also to the unqualified range of first philosophy. 

It is vitally important to note that, in Maréchal’s account of abstraction and objectiva- 
tion, the species ‘never enters our consciousness alone [...] but always according to a 
dynamic relation to an actual’ image (Marechal 1927: 140). For this reason, he would 
dispute Rousselot's claim that our knowledge of the world is blurred because tinged with 
nominalism. On the contrary, because the concept ‘remains always in a necessary rela- 
tion to the concrete’ datum of sense, the singularity of intuited objects is never forfeited 
as knowledge comes to term. Although singularity may be known indirectly, as Thomas 
claims, still it is known really. 

Finally, Maréchal uses the intellect’s dynamic finality to demonstrate the existence of 
absolute being (God). He has already shown that the intellect requires an empirical foot- 
ing for the possibility of knowledge of the absolute. Because thinking begins with sensu- 
ous data, and because no finite intuition can fully satiate the intellect’s yearning for an 
intuition of pure being, it follows that the intellect’s notion of God is at least subjectively 
(psychologically) necessary. Moreover, he avers that, because the absolute, as self- 
caused, is necessary in and through itself, it must constitute the universal foundation of 
possible being including its own. It therefore follows that, because the absolute is neces- 
sarily possible, insofar as thinking cannot obtain without it, the absolute must object- 
ively exist. "Whatever is (God's psychological necessity), is (God's objective existence): 
Maréchal thus supplies to the ontological argument what Aquinas finds it lacks—an 
empirical basis. 

Significantly, in validating the ontological argument, Maréchal also addresses Kant's 
criticism that the notion of God could arise merely from the immanent working of cog- 
nition. Kant argues, we will recall, that all demonstrations of God depend on the onto- 
logical proof, which fails because of his repudiation of metaphysics. Still, the Belgian’s 
defence of God only holds against Kant, because it is entailed in the synthetic a priori 
first principle validated by retorsion. Nonetheless, in his study of Kant in the third vol- 
ume of Le point de départ de la métaphysique, as developed in the fifth volume, Maréchal 
contends that, had Kant moved the transcendental ego beyond a merely static mechan- 
ism into the dynamism actually required by the Kónigsberger's own presuppositions, 
Kant would himself have warranted metaphysics and, with it, the objective reality of 
God as his transcendental Ideal (Maréchal 1927: 60, 217f.). 


POSSIBILITY OF REVELATION 


Rahner, Maréhal’s most renowned disciple, studied in Freiburg-im-Breisgau under 
Martin Heidegger (among others), and taught in Innsbruck, Munich, and Münster. His 
chief works include Spirit in the World (1939), his own study of Aquinas’ metaphysics of 
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knowledge; Foundations of Christian Faith (1976), a comprehensive systematic theology; 
and 16 volumes in German of Theological Investigations (1954-86), which cover a wide 
range of topics. We will begin with Hearer of the Word (1941), a work in fundamental 
theology. It illustrates how the German creatively harnesses the Belgian’s understanding 
of the intellect’s dynamic finality to warrant humanity’s ability to receive a possible 
divine revelation. In so doing, Rahner moves Maréchal’s theory into history and inter- 
subjectivity, thus charting a middle course between liberalism and neo-orthodoxy. 
Against Schleiermacher, he preserves God's revelation as freely exceeding a merely 
determined objectivation of our immanently generated notion of the unconditioned. 
Against Barth, he avoids positing revelation as a sharp dialectic over against humanity, 
which minimizes our innate capacity to receive what would be revealed if God should 
choose to reveal. 

Differing from Rousselot and Maréchal, who attend closely to the texts of Aquinas, 
Hearer of the Word only occasionally mentions the Angelic Doctor. Nonetheless, 
Thomist epistemology and anthropology do provide criteria that guide Rahner's enter- 
prise, which might be called a ‘deductive ontological phenomenology’ As a phenomen- 
ology, it begins with the empirical activity of humanity’s questioning mind, and so 
implicitly returns to Socrates for inspiration. As deductive, its entire argument develops 
as an unfolding of the conditions entailed in this unremitting activity that fundamen- 
tally constitutes humanity. As ontological, it establishes metaphysics at the outset by 
evincing from this activity the intrinsic luminosity of being—its communicability as 
word (logos). Luminosity means that every query generated by our searching wonder 
forces us into the external world of experience, which in turn ineluctably yields solu- 
tions. Because the world speaks to us in response to our speaking to it, Rahner con- 
cludes that a proportionality obtains between knowing and being. Knowledge, in fact, 
can be defined as ‘the self-presence of being’ (Rahner 1994: 30). 

Central to the proportionality of knowing and being is the ‘pre-apprehension of the 
absolute’ ( Vorgriff), Rahner's version of the intellect's dynamic finality. It means that God 
is a necessary condition of knowing but that God is not known as a finite concept. 
Rahner evinces the pre-apprehension by reminding us that every judgement, in answer- 
ing a question, posits a definition. But to define is to limit and, moreover, to know a limit 
means implicitly to transcend it. From this claim, it follows that, because the mind 
exceeds all the finite definitions that it knows (which in principle are boundless), the 
mind’s potential extends to an ontological excess whose term must be absolute. It fur- 
ther follows that, because all causes are immanent in their effects, the absolute, as the 
mind’s final cause, must be the source of the intellect’s questing momentum. “To be 
human is to be spirit; Rahner confidently asserts, to be ‘reaching ceaselessly [...] in 
openness toward God’ (Rahner 1994: 53). Nonetheless, although we must affirm that 
being finds its ground in God, still, because no intuition of the infinite’s inner nature is 
possible, the absolute, which alone can satiate us, remains more hidden than manifest 
(Rahner 1966: 52-3). 

However much the pre-apprehension points a priori to our unobjectified destiny, still 
our access to its transcendence obtains only in and through history. Unlike the angels, 
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we must abstract universals from the finite realm conditioned by time and space. Only 
reflexively do we know that God constitutes the condition of possibility of this abstrac- 
tion. Nonetheless, we are not held as mere hostages of contingency. History happens 
only with freedom. It happens only ‘when singularity and originality triumph over’ rote 
instances arranged as a determined series (Rahner 1994: 112). For its part, freedom hap- 
pens only when we choose in love to open ourselves to the limitless range of being to 
which we are oriented, and when we then creatively draw on its riches to expand the 
world’s potential. From these claims, it follows that, ifa possible revelation should come 
from God, the transcendent ‘whither’ of our pre-apprehension, history would be its 
locus and our loving freedom the means of receiving it. 

A free revelation can be given, however, only ifour pre-apprehended whither is itself 
free. The argument for this freedom begins by locating in the will the cause of our ever 
expanding apperceptive syntheses of the world produced by the intellect’s dynamism. 
The will, as the intellect’s appetite, is the faculty of freedom. To claim that the pre- 
apprehended absolute, which is the plenitude of being, is not free would thus entail 
denying it a quality essential to being. Because this claim is contradictory, it follows that 
our pre-apprehended whither, which must be free, must also be personal and loving. As 
such, it must be capable of a relationship with us in time and space. From these claims, 
Rahner draws an important conclusion. Because we are contingent and could not have 
posited ourselves, we must be posited by the absolute. Because that absolute is free, we 
must have been posited by God freely and not necessarily. 

If the loving absolute were to offer us a historical revelation, it would likely use the 
human word. This word expresses the concept that, formed under the pre-apprenhen- 
sion, manifests the immanent intelligibility of the world. The human word therefore 
possesses the natural potential to mediate the absolute’s word should it come. If the 
absolutes word were spoken, it would fill the limitlessness of our pre-apprehended 
whither with that whither’s own content. Accordingly, we would not receive an intellec- 
tual intuition of the absolute, but an immediate insight into its inner nature, from the 
absolute itself, in a manner adapted to our finite mode of knowing. Rahner further 
affirms that such a revelation, were it to obtain, could occur only once; otherwise, it 
would lose its utter gratuity and become, as a result, simply part of our natural 
constitution. 


NATURE AND GRACE 


Hearer of the Word lays a foundation for an analogy between nature and grace. On the 
one hand, the pre-apprehension shows us that humanity is constituted by a ‘general’ 
revelation of the absolute. The existence of God can be known by the natural methods of 
reason unaided by any act of faith. On the other hand, the conditions of possibility of 
general revelation show that a ‘categorical’ revelation in history through the human 
word is possible, even likely, given the loving freedom of the absolute. For its part, faith 
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informs us that such a revelation has indeed occurred in Jesus Christ, the divinely incar- 
nate Logos who is the primordial source of the created order. Because the Incarnation 
consummates the order of grace, it has perpetually altered history by subsuming the 
natural order within its universally saving efficacy. It follows that the order of grace 
obtains as the only actual order of history. Our natural ability to pre-apprehend God 
thus actually exists within the order of grace. Accordingly, the pre-apprehension repre- 
sents a disposition to grace, even an implicit offer of grace. In no sense, however, does it 
compel us to accept grace (Rahner 1987: 153f.). 

Rahner calls this implicit offer of grace the ‘supernatural existential’ It means that, 
were there no categorical revelation, general revelation would still obtain. Its theoretical 
possibility without grace safeguards categorical revelation’s gratuity; humanity 
could be directed to a natural end as unaided reason might discern it. Accordingly, 
the supernatural existential renders nature a ‘remainder concept’: ‘pure’ nature 
would be left over if we were able to subtract grace from the actual historical order. 
We cannot, of course, do this, nor has humanity, as faith claims, ever been bereft of 
grace (Rahner 1961: 313f.). 

Within the supernatural existential, the pre-apprehension of the absolute preserves 
the philosophical analogy of being. On the one hand, as we have seen, this analogy 
grounds the affirmation of God's existence in sensuous experience. On the other hand, 
this analogy dovetails with faith’s knowledge in grace. The divine Logos, freely self- 
disclosed in history, reveals the deepest meaning of being’s logos drawn from the world, 
even as it fulfills the yearning of our pre-apprehension. Without explicitly saying so, 
Rahner thus shows us that the providently saving God of categorical revelation is itself 
analogous when compared to the absolute of general revelation. In other words, philos- 
ophy’s infinite whither constitutes a subordinate moment within the God proclaimed by 
Christ. It is, after all, the one and same God known by reason as our utterly transcendent 
destiny and by faith as the Trinity proclaimed by Nicea. 

Nonetheless, the supernatural existential’s complex analogy is weakened, because 
natures own integrity is easily lost by its subsumption as a theoretical remainder concept 
within the order of grace. Despite this limitation, Rahner uses the supernatural existen- 
tial to make a controversial claim. Those who fulfil their human nature by consciously 
orienting their concrete decisions to the pre-apprehended absolute become ‘anonymous 
Christians. This term means that, because Christ mediates all grace, and because Christ 
categorically fulfils our pre-apprehended whither, all persons must inescapably confront 
grace, and hence Christ, either explicitly or implicitly (Rahner 1969). 


UNDERSTANDING 


A Canadian, Lonergan taught theology at Regis College in Toronto and the Gregorian 
University in Rome, where he composed texts on the Trinity and Christology. Later, 
he held the Stillman Chair at Harvard Divinity School, subsequently moving to 
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Boston College. In addition to Method in Theology (1972), he wrote on economics. Of 
principal concern to us, his major work Insight: A Study of Human Understanding 
(1957) was preceded by five articles inquiring into Aquinas’ theory of knowledge 
published in Theological Studies (1946-9). Like Rousselot, they delve into the mean- 
ing of intelligere, concluding that Aquinas defines it broadly as ‘to understand. It 
denotes the ‘act which [...] if frequent, gains a man a reputation for [acumen]’ 
(Lonergan 1967: 36). 

Aligned with our previous thinkers, Lonergan grounds intelligere in humanity’s unre- 
stricted desire to know whatever can be known. This yearning ‘is prior to any insights, 
any concepts, any words, because “before we look for answers, we have ‘the pure ques- 
tion [...] the wonder about something’ (Lonergan 1957: 9). From this drive, the dynamic 
heart of understanding, spring two acts bound into a unity. The first is ‘insight, the phe- 
nomenon of ‘eureka’ mentioned earlier as key to Rousselots analysis of faith. For 
Lonergan, it consists in a release of mental tension when we grasp a cause that explains 
data sensibly intuited (Lonergan 1967: 12, 14). Grasping this cause means that, for 
Aquinas, understanding receives from phantasms, not only the terms of a proposition, 
but also the nexus between them. It means, moreover, that the species contains a pre- 
conceptual form from which the mind frames and affirms propositions (Lonergan 1974: 
266-7). For example, in ‘Socrates is a man, although the subject and the predicate are 
both sensibly perceived, understanding that the predicate is contained in the subject 
constitutes a ‘relation, connection, unification’ that ‘insight knows in the sensible pres- 
entation’ (Lonergan 1967: 29). Insight leads ineluctably to the second act of intelligere, 
which Longeran calls ‘reflective’ or ‘critical understanding? It synthesizes insights in 
order to assess ‘the sufficient ground or evidence for a judgment of the truth of proposi- 
tions (Lonergan 1967: 47-8). 

Crucially for Lonergan, these acts of understanding are ‘intimately connected’ with 
both metaphysics and our ‘psychological experience’ of thinking (Lonergan 1967: 46). 
This connection means that the agent intellect, which generates what Thomism calls the 
‘inner word’ or concept, comprises more than the mere abstraction of fixed forms from 
external objects. In insight and judgement, the inner word does not obtain ‘as an auto- 
matic’ mechanism, but as the ‘product of a process of reasoning, part of which is con- 
sciously accessible (Lonergan 1967: 37). This thesis, worked out with creative originality 
in part I of his major work, represents his most distinctive contribution to the reception 
of the Angelic Doctor. By contrast, Insight says explicitly little about the analogy of being 
so vital to our previous thinkers, even as part II’s explication of a general metaphysics 
complementary to part I frequently presents interpretive puzzles to the close reader 
familiar with Thomism. 

Part I’s wide analysis embraces a range of disciplines, but two shall serve as illustra- 
tions. In mathematics, it reminds us that individual insights coalesce to form viewpoints 
or systems. These establish the framework within which further inferences can illumin- 
ate reason. Ironically, insights can actually give rise to competing perspectives of the 
world. In the viewpoint of Euclidean geometry, for instance, parallel lines never meet; 
in a non-Euclidean viewpoint, they can. This contradiction shows that mathematics 
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functions hypothetico-deductively: its insights depend on prior insights that define its 
fundamental axioms. Although as a result mathematics demands coherence, whether 
and how it corresponds with the world remains a further question. When we gain such 
an understanding of the nature of mathematics, we grasp what Lonergan calls an 
‘inverse insight’ It consists in the logical, though unexpected, result of prior insights. As 
we consciously produce and synthesize insights, both predicable and inverse, our self- 
awareness of data expands homogeneously (Lonergan 1957: 13-25). 

In physics, Lonergan explores the polarity between ‘classical’ and ‘statistical’ insights. 
On the one hand, the first type, which hallmarks the discoveries, for instance, of Galileo 
and Einstein, consists of systematic processes. It assumes ‘heuristically’ the regular intel- 
ligibility of the world as subject to ‘invariance’ This means that scientific laws expressed 
mathematically explain the causes of data across an unlimited range of variables. 
Because of invariance, one insight can trigger sweeping deductions and confident predi- 
cations. Such is the case with Newton's laws of motion. On the other hand, the second 
type gives content to probability theory. It views random phenomena in the world 
arranged, not in a system, but by spatio-temporal juxtaposition. Consequently, it attends 
to what classical insights neglect: rendering coincidental aggregates of data intelligible 
through insights like standard deviation from a norm (Lonergan 1957: 39-53, 63-6). 

Lonergan effects the transition from the psychology of knowing to metaphysics 
when, inspired by Maréchal’s retorsion, he deals with the ‘self-afirmation of the 
knower‘ It argues that, under the a priori law of non-contradiction, the subjective 
structure of knowing evinced, for example, in mathematics and physics cannot be 
denied without, in the denial, implicitly being affirmed. This structure, as we have seen, 
entails critically judging to be true insights that grasp in sensible intuitions of the world 
the terms ofa proposition together with their nexus. According to Lonergan, anyone who 
asks whether ‘I am a knower' evinces an understanding of the terms of this proposition 
and their nexus, precisely as they are found immanently in the inquirer’s own 
consciousness. The proposition may be explicitly denied; if so, the denial necessarily 
means ‘I know that I am not a knower? It therefore follows that ‘I am a knower is ana- 
lytic, because its terms and nexus are inescapably affirmed. It is also synthetic, because 
its terms and nexus are existential and not tautological. As a result, it constitutes what 
Lonergan calls an ‘analytic principle’ grounding an objective order of reality independently 
of the subject. Hence, it also grounds metaphysics, the science of the real, which is 
being (Lonergan 1957: 319-32). 

Having established metaphysics, Lonergan argues that the affirmation of Gods exist- 
ence constitutes the necessary end, goal, and purpose ofthe unrestricted desire to know 
being. His argument relies on the principle of intelligibility. It posits that God represents 
the supreme viewpoint, the unbounded infinite that, ironically, bounds understanding's 
heuristic range. Echoing Rousselot, it claims that only a direct insight into absolute 
being could fulfil the mind's yearning. To ground this principle more firmly, Insight 
extensively develops the notion of ‘proportionate being, which mediates between God 
and the self-affirmation of the knower. This mediation makes clear that ‘I am a knower; 
which is indubitable, can be expanded without restriction into the extra-subjective 
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world, where a limitless range of other propositions can also be grasped and affirmed as 
true independently ofthe knower. 

Lonergan defines proportionate being ‘as whatever is to be known by human experi- 
ence, intelligent grasp, and reasonable affirmation (Lonergan 1957: 391). In other words, 
the universal principles structuring what is known correspond isomorphically to the 
dynamism by which they are known. Because insight grasps the terms and nexus of 
propositions in sensibly intuited presentation, the known is structured by form, which 
yields intelligibility to understanding. The known is also structured by potency, the 
principle of the knowns specific individuality. Potency explains the known's material 
limitation, as well as its ability to change, adapt, and develop. Moreover, because pro- 
positions must be judged as true, he defines act as ‘what is to be known by the “Yes” of 
judgment (Lonergan 1957: 434). Because in Aquinas act and form are equated, we might 
interpret Lonergan to mean that judgement, in affirming form as true, makes explicit 
the act that form is. 

Act, form, and potency explain why, in proportionate being, genus is explanatory. By 
this, Lonergan means that, just as cognitional process in the knower expands homoge- 
neously to coalesce insights into higher viewpoints, so in the known, the objective pro- 
cess of the world dynamically moves toward higher genera that embrace greater 
amounts of data. Asa result, ‘the successive, distinct autonomous sciences will be related 
as successive higher viewpoints! Chemistry provides the foundation for biology, for 
instance, just as biology does for psychology, psychology for philosophy, and philoso- 
phy for theology (Lonergan 1957: 439). 

Precisely because our inquiring intelligence searchingly penetrates proportionate 
being, obscurantism becomes untenable. Its claim that mere matters of fact without 
explanation exist contradicts Insight's phenomenology of understanding and its meta- 
physical validation. Every doubt that the pure desire to know is unrestricted, avers 
Longeran, 'serves only to prove that it is unrestricted. If you ask whether X might not lie 
within its range, the fact that you ask proves that X lies within its range’ (Lonergan 1957: 
352). Because being is defined more by the questions we ask than the answers we give, it 
follows as an analytic principle that complete intelligibility is possible. But if complete 
intelligibility is possible, God, who is Ipsum Intelligere, must exist, claims Lonergan in 
agreement with Maréchal. We will recall that God, by definition, is the necessary being. 
If God is existentially possible, God must exist, because God is the ontological ground of 
possibility. The expansion of the self-affirmation of the knower into proportionate 
being, which is founded on analytic principles, demonstrates the existential possibility 
of God's existence. It thus follows that God's objectively real existence also constitutes an 
analytic principle. As a result, 'God is the unrestricted act of understanding, the eternal 
rapture glimpsed in every Archimedean cry of Eureka (Lonergan 1957: 684). 


SUGGESTED READING 
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CHAPTER 26 


THE RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS IN NOUVELLE 
THEOLOGIE 


ADAM G. COOPER 


Yves Congar once said that in its original use as a critical appellation for an allegedly 
suspicious theological movement, the term nouvelle théologie ‘had nothing to do with 
genuine reality’ (Mettepenningen 2010: 46). Attributing it to a certain ‘school of theology 
or to certain representative figures runs against the claims of the people so associated 
that their theology was neither new nor an organized movement. Over time and for the 
sake of convenience, however, it has become acceptable in historical scholarship to use 
nouvelle théologie to refer broadly to the French theological ressourcement spanning the 
two decades prior to Humani generis in 1950. It signifies an atmosphere or groundswell 
of renewal characterized negatively by its critical stance towards many aspects of the 
neo-scholastic theological heritage especially dominant in Rome and formally supported 
by the magisterium and positively by efforts to renew the Churchs theological mission 
by re-engaging its foundational biblical, patristic, and liturgical sources in conversation 
with contemporary philosophy, science, and culture. 

Ihe history and fortunes of the nouvelle théologie have been amply documented 
(Guillet 1988; Boersma 2009; Mettepenningen 2010; Flynn and Murray 2011). 
Remarkably, the controversies connected with it continue to generate lively theological 
discussion. Relying on existing studies, but also delving into the relevant sources from a 
new angle, this chapter introduces some of the main theologians associated with the 
nouvelle théologie insofar as they engage directly with the writings of Thomas Aquinas. It 
analyses the distinctive ways in which they reconstructed and appropriated his theo- 
logical legacy with a view to reinvigorating the Churchs practice of theology through 
interaction with actual life and the emerging post-Christian modes of interpreting the 
world. The conviction that such a far-reaching renewal was urgently needed was widely 
felt in the French Church, especially after the Second World War, which had thrown 
priests and Marxists, evolutionists and existentialists indiscriminately into the same 
trenches and prisons. Frances almost wholesale lapse into atheism over the previous 
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century had shocked laity, theologians, and bishops alike. In this context the nouvelle 
theologie turned to Aquinas as a sophisticated exemplar of vocational integrity and pro- 
posed a historically conscious and philologically precise rereading of his writings as a 
vital touchstone for evaluating the authenticity of theological proposals in his name. 


RECOVERING THE HISTORICAL THOMAS 


Previous chapters have already recounted how the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury witnessed an upsurge of interest in the person of Thomas Aquinas and in the his- 
torical setting of his philosophical and theological achievements. Yet the name and 
legacy of Thomas Aquinas were often invoked with critical ambivalence. Many Catholic 
theologians shared the view that Thomism represented an obsolete system. Some were 
positively hostile towards what they regarded as the alien Hellenistic features in 
Thomas's theology, evident among other things in his free adaptation of categories such 
as essence, nature, and form. Lucien Laberthonniére (1860-1932), for example, charged 
Thomas with importing a latent naturalism (or ‘physicism’) into theology from 
Aristotelianism, against which Laberthonniére opposed the ‘moralism’ (or personal 
dimension) of authentic Christian theology. In one of the many exchanges with his 
long-time friend and lay philosopher Maurice Blondel, he referred to ‘the God St. 
Thomas imagines to explain the supernatural and super-impose it to the God of nature’ 
as ‘a brute and indeterminate will (Auricchio 1970: 109). 

But Blondel’s replies to Laberthonniére reveal the presence in this turbulent context 
of quite a different assessment of Aquinas. Although Blondel is not properly counted 
among the nouvelle théologie theologians, many of them came to be indebted to the 
subtlety and thrust of his thought and to his effort to develop, from within the a priori 
viewpoint of Christian faith in God, a robust metaphysics through a phenomenologically 
attentive analysis of action. These included two figures regarded by some to be the 
‘leaders’ of the nouvelle théologie: Henri de Lubac, SJ, with whom Blondel exchanged a 
lively and mutually enriching correspondence, and Henri Bouillard, SJ, who after the 
dust settled published an intellectual tribute to Blondel entitled Blondel et le 
Christianisme (1961). What characterizes Blondel's response to Laberthonniére is its 
genuinely receptive stance towards the Common Doctor, one that distinctively came to 
animate the nouvelle théologie movement and set it apart from Modernism. 


I tell you simply and firmly that I find you unjust towards St. Thomas [...] If it is true 
that St. Thomas’ manner of writing very often irritates me extremely, I must 
acknowledge that, in his writings, I come upon insights and challenges [...] You are 
unwilling to concede that anyone could draw from St. Thomas and cite him without 
bias, pusillanimity and unscrupulous ambition. (Auricchio 1970: 110) 


What did Blondel make ofthe Greek metaphysical categories taken into the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic synthesis? In the concept of nature in particular he found ‘a useful aspect that 
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should be integrated into a complete concept ofa created being, his destiny, and his rela- 
tion with God. In fact without it the heterogeneity between the natural and the supernat- 
ural, between creation and Creator, risks collapse. ‘God cannot cease to be God? For us 
human beings to be united to him, ‘we must undergo a test, a transformation of love so 
that the Incommunicable can communicate—without ceasing to be God and without 
our ceasing to be creatures? According to Blondel, Laberthonniére persisted ‘in wanting 
to see in this divine intervention only a brutal suppression of our being [...]? But if ‘there 
is any suppression or repression it is only the result of an excess of love of a God who 
wants to incorporate us in him in a mutual Action and Passion’ (Auricchio 1970: 105-6). 
In such expressions we discern a reading of Aquinas’ metaphysics that prioritizes its 
dynamic optimism, that is, its Pseudo-Dionysian construal of a universe constituted by 
participated divine love. Herein lay Blondel's confidence that, for all his stylistic aridity, 
Aquinas remained a vital resource for the renewal of Christian apologetics. 

For theologians in particular, the return to the historical Thomas Aquinas proved to 
be ‘something of a revelation and something of a subversion of traditional readings. 
What emerged was a more complex and original thinker than had hitherto been recog- 
nized’ (Shanley 2002: 7). Early pioneers involved in doing the ground work of this recov- 
ery included Pierre Rousselot, SJ (1878-1915), who elaborated Thomas’s intellectualism 
in terms of an affective connaturality, and A.-D. Sertillanges, OP (1863-1948), whom 
Etienne Gilson came to consider the most authentic Thomist of the pre-Second World 
War generation. Gilson himself also belongs to this pool of historians determined to 
interpret Thomas according to what he actually wrote. In 1913 Gilson had begun a series 
of lectures which he eventually developed into his ground-breaking book Le Thomisme. 
Introduction au systeme de saint Thomas d’Aquin (1919). On the basis of these early stud- 
ies, Gilson constructed his proposal of Thomism as a specifically Christian philosophy, a 
coherent system of vital knowledge crucially dependent on the intellectual insight made 
possible through revelation. Later Gilson’s insistence on recovering the textual Thomas 
derived new impetus from the nouvelle théologie’s ‘pure nature’ debate, in which he 
found support for drawing a sharp line between his ‘existential’ Thomism and the 
Thomism mediated by the Dominican commentators (Gilson 1988: 23-4). 

Notwithstanding certain eccentricities in Gilson’s project, there seems some correl- 
ation between this advocacy in the name of the historical Thomas of philosophy’s 
dependence on faith, shared also by Blondel, Jacques Maritain, and Gabriel Marcel, and 
the belief that would come to characterize the nouvelle théologie: that in Christ, all 
things, including everything thought to belong autonomously to the domain of nature 
and reason, are being made new. 


THOMAS THE EXEMPLAR 


Building upon the work of this historical and theological recovery of Aquinas, the nou- 
velle théologie unfolded in several phases. For the purposes of this analysis I divide the 
movement broadly into just two: the first during the 1930s, primarily represented by 
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Dominicans, and the second during the 1940s, primarily represented by Jesuits. The 
first stage seems programmatic for the way a number of key interpretative frames were 
established by which the theology of Thomas Aquinas came to be appropriated in sub- 
sequent theological activity. Two figures stand out in this early period, namely Yves 
Congar, OP and Marie-Dominique Chenu, OP, who with the collaboration of biblical 
scholar H. M. Féret, OP spearheaded a new approach to the study of theology at the 
famous Dominican house of studies, Le Saulchoir, at that time based in Belgium. The 
intellectual culture of Le Saulchoir had been shaped by two significant forces. The first 
was the notion propounded by the founder of Le Saulchoir, Ambroise Gardeil, OP 
(1859-1931), that the theologian must give primacy to the revealed word of God, le 
donné révélé. The second, propounded by the studium’s resident medievalist Pierre 
Mandonnet, OP (1858-1936), called for the judicious use of the historical method in 
reading Aquinas. Chenu was Congar’s lecturer on the latter’s arrival at Le Saulchoir in 
1926, and Congar later named Chenu ‘the initiator or the catalyst’ of a new era 
(Congar 2015: 77). According to Torrell (1998: 205), however, ‘It was thanks to Congar 
that Chenu abandoned his conception of theology as a deductive science (science des 
conclusions) and embraced the truly Thomist conception of a theological wisdom 
entirely centred on the knowledge of its “subject”, God himself? Both Fouilloux and 
Mettepenningen identify Congar as the ‘personification’ of the nouvelle théologie, ‘the 
first to take clear steps’ in its direction and ‘the creator’ of its preliminary program 
(Mettepenningen 2010: 47). 

Congar was an unashamedly devout Thomist. He owed all his best work to the saint's 
direct inspiration. ‘For me, St. Thomas is a master of thought [...] He was a model of loy- 
alty and intellectual honesty and looked for the truth wherever he could find it [...] Asa 
man of dialogue, he frequently entered into discussion with the “heretics” of his day. 
St. Thomas is the symbol of openmindedness, the genius of reality’ (Auricchio 1970: 177). 
This devotion does not require slavish attachment to each and every aspect of Aquinas’ 
thought, however. It is his faith and scholarly example that call for emulation. Thomas is 
the Christian believer seeking understanding, the poet and preacher, mystic and doctor 
captivated by the wonderful order of created reality made simultaneously more perspi- 
cacious and mysterious through divine revelation. Always open to new knowledge and 
insight, he constructed and revised his thought on the basis of ever new discoveries. 
‘[He] was not one merely to repeat conclusions that he formed once for all. All his life he 
searched for new texts [...] We should remain faithful to his spirit’ (Auricchio 1970: 177). 

The foundational role of Thomass personal faith and example had largely been 
obscured by the dry presentation and systematic elaboration of ideas in his name in the 
manuals of ‘baroque’ scholasticism. In 1935 Congar spoke for many when he lamented 
how impotent theological study had become, ‘a kind of technical discipline, a thing in 
itself, a professional or class activity, a corporate knowledge, a special, closed domain of 
interest to a select few. Too many young priests, having left behind the ‘scholasticism of 
the seminary’ with its pretended theological formation and having thrown themselves 
into pragmatic projects, end up losing their way for lack of adequately integrated 
knowledge. 
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But theology properly speaking is ‘a form of wisdom: It ‘should have a living connec- 
tion to the rest of knowledge and human activity [...] [I]t should be salt of the earth? 
Above all, it should be rooted in the living experience of faith in Christ, since the first 
condition for doing theology ‘is believing in it’ (Mettepenningen 2010: 44-5). 


PARALLEL HISTORIES 


By enacting this subjective and personal approach to the theological vocation, the new 
program developed by Congar, Chenu, and Féret at Le Saulchoir consciously drew the 
thirteenth and twentieth centuries into closer parallel. By reading Thomas's challenges 
and accomplishments in light of current circumstances, they made Aquinas a model 
and ally for their theological enterprise. It is no surprise that Chenus historical study of 
Thomas became increasingly animated by sensitivity to the new demands placed on 
theology by the contemporary situation. His famous early booklet Une école de théologie. Le 
Saulchoir (1937) outlines a programmatic description of the theological and intellectual 
methodology of the Saulchoir school. Gardeil's inspiration shines through in the 
primacy Chenu accords to le donné révélé. Any valid theological enterprise must be built 
upon and nourished by faith in the divine word. Too many commentaries on Thomas's 
Summa betray an awkward attempt to harness biblical or patristic teaching in support of 
Thomas’ authority. "Ihe intention is good, but misses the proper order: the revealed 
deposit is not meant to bolster the system of Saint Thomas; rather the system is meant to 
render an intelligible account of a faith more copious in its perceptions (Chenu 1937: 
133). Mandonnets inspiration makes itself felt in Chenu’s call for historical attentiveness, 
since the divine word is mediated through human and temporal means. Here again 
Thomas is exemplary. The contemporary preacher must imitate Thomas in ‘the difficult 
task of watching and judging the events of the world on a daily basis in a Christian light, 
which 'can only be achieved by a faith that has been constituted in theological wisdom: 
Thomas embodies this simultaneously contemplative and scientific vocation with ster- 
ling clear-sightedness. Under his guidance, the twentieth century, no less than the thir- 
teenth, furnishes ‘a magnificent context for the theological task’ (Chenu 1937: 143-4). 

Behind Chenus positive outline ofthe theological endeavour lies an acute critique of 
existing methods. In the late 1920s and early 1930s, Chenu had expressed his impatience 
with the ahistorical tendencies of the prevailing scholastic Thomism, contrasting its 
‘positivist intellectualism with the intentions of those who are: 


penetrated with the spirit of Thomas and with the high demands of scientific or 
theological work. They meet honestly the problems legitimately posed by the phil- 
osophy of religion, biblical exegesis, and the history of dogma. Illumined by the 
experience of their teacher they know how to discern in new terrain the relation- 
ships of reason and faith. Precisely this is the intellectual regime of Catholicism. 
(Chenu 1931: 380) 
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Chenu’s appeal at this time to the ‘spirit’ of the saint anticipates the interpretative 
approach that would be proposed by Congar. The Saulchoir theologians valued Aquinas 
not just for the actual doctrinal or conceptual content of his work but also and perhaps 
above all for his exemplary method of theological inquiry, fidelity, dialogue, and synthe- 
sis. This perspective came to be espoused fairly widely in nouvelle théologie circles. In the 
foreword to his Présence et pensée (1942), a study on Gregory of Nyssa, Hans Urs von 
Balthasar spoke of the way the Church, without losing her authentic message, must con- 
stantly reshape herself in judicious but creative conversation with contemporary intel- 
lectual culture in much the same way as Paul, the Greek Fathers, and Thomas Aquinas 
did respectively in their own day (Balthasar 1995: 10-12). In the thirteenth century 
Thomas was faced with the introduction of Aristotle's rational philosophy—mediated 
by the Arab philosophers—and its claim to universal wisdom, with all its concomitant 
challenges to received Christian teaching. He had to decide whether to reject this know- 
ledge outright or, having weighed and judged its veracity, to assimilate its salient con- 
tent, insights, and method into a new, grander, and enriched vision of reality. In a similar 
way, the theologians of the early twentieth century were being faced with the new and 
challenging philosophies of history, evolution, and existence, and had to judge again 
how compatible this new knowledge was with Christian belief, and to what extent it 
occasioned new assimilations, reformulations, methodologies, and developments. 

To critics, such overt interest in personal and subjective factors in Thomas's life, along 
with the urge towards a more historically nuanced and contextualized articulation of his 
theology, heralded the dethronement of Thomism and the relativization of Christian 
dogma. Such intentions were far from the ressourcement agenda. Even so, the interpret- 
ative viewpoint that emerged among the Saulchoir Dominicans and solidified later 
among the nouvelle théologie Jesuits was that Thomas's authority was not exclusive, still 
less absolute, but relative and that it lay primarily in the manner of his theological 
achievement. 


A CHRISTOCENTRIC HERMENEUTIC 


A second hermeneutical frame by which the nouvelle théologie came to interpret Thomas 
was what might be called a Christocentric reading of his thought. If, as Gilson had argued, 
Thomism was essentially a Christian philosophy, then no longer could Thomas’s philoso- 
phy be cordoned off from his theology and the lived convictions of his Christian faith. 
Thomas's Summa called for perceptive rereading in this light. This approach is evident in 
a 1939 article on Thomas's ecclesiology which Congar had delivered as a lecture for the 
Aquinas Society of London. Congar took as his starting point not Thomas's explicit 
ecclesiological texts as found in the Tertia Pars of the Summa but the more synthetic 
exposition found in his commentary on the third article of the Apostles’ Creed, in which 
‘St. Thomas is not confined to explaining any particular passage or to following any sys- 
tematic plan, but has a free hand [...]’ (Congar 1965: 56). Here, significantly, we find 
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Thomas defining the Church as a living body, animated by a single divine principle: the 
Holy Spirit. By this principle the members of the Church together live the supernatural 
life of God, seeing as God sees, loving as God loves. By this life they are grafted into God 
as a social unity of personalities, after the pattern of the Three Persons’ (Congar 1965: 57). 

These introductory remarks enable Congar to turn to the more systematic moral and 
ethical sections of the Secunda Pars of the Summa with an explicitly ecclesiological her- 
meneutic in place. While he acknowledges the primarily theocentric emphasis of 
Thomas's ethics in the Secunda Pars, he highlights the deeply ecclesiological, pneumato- 
logical, and Christological manner in which this ethics is structured and realized. To 
define the Church as a body living a supernatural and divine life is to conceive it as 
humanity incorporated into Christ by the work of the Holy Spirit. “Hence it is also true 
to say that the entire Secunda Pars of the Summa Theologica is ecclesiology. This is 
because the Church is simultaneously and inextricably ethical and theocentric. “To 
define the Church as a body having community of life with God is to conceive of it as 
humanity oriented Godwards by the theological virtues which have God for their object, 
and organized in the likeness of God by the moral virtues’ He continues: ‘For St. 
Thomas, the Church is the whole economy of the return towards God, motus rationalis 
creaturae in Deum, in short, the Secunda Pars of his Summa Theologica. Of this move- 
ment the Holy Ghost is the mover and agent [...] he is the soul of the Church? Moreover, 
he insists, '[i]f the Church is the itinerary of personal return to God [...] this return can 
only be accomplished actually in Christo [...]' (Congar 1965: 57-9). 

Congar notes that the order in Thomas's ecclesiology, like that of his theology in gen- 
eral, is first theocentric and then only Christocentric. Indeed, it could be argued that in 
Thomas's virtue ethics any explicitly Christological or pneumatological order is strictly 
secondary to the creaturely and natural foundation. ‘And yet; claims Congar, 


the second aspect is in no wise minimized or blurred by the first [...] Like the 
Fathers, St Thomas himself had a most powerful sense of the Church's inclusion in 
Christ and of the immanence of Christ in the Church, a sense of the ecclesiological 
bearing of Christ and of the christological bearing of the Church. 

(Congar 1965: 59-60) 


Notice the way Congar here aligns Thomas with previous tradition so that we read him 
not in isolation but in continuity with mainstream patristic themes. The same goes for 
the way Congar interprets Thomas's anthropological teaching on the image of God, 
described in ST 1.93.4. Recalling the distinction made by several Greek Fathers between 
the image and the likeness of God, he asserts that for Thomas this image is ‘no unalter- 
able stamp’ but a dynamic tendency towards assimilation to God whose full realization 
involves action. “The whole movement of the Secunda Pars, the entire reditus creaturae 
rationalis in Deum, is a parallel of the transire in imaginem of which the medieval mys- 
tics speak’ The varying and progressive degrees of growth in the image of God, studied 
in the Tertia Pars, ‘are correlatively degrees of incorporation into Christ, degrees also of 
assimilation to Christ’ (Congar 1965: 62-4). 
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Congar goes on to argue that in all of Thomas’s other theological loci—the Trinity and 
the divine missions, anthropology and moral theology, Christology and soteriology, the 
sacraments and hierarchical ministry—there operates an implicit and far-reaching 
ecclesiology of Christ’s mystical body, one profoundly continuous with the theology of 
Augustine, by which Thomas faithfully preserves ‘the full, large and undefiled Catholic 
tradition, the inspiration of the Fathers’ (Congar 1965: 73-4). Which means that, 
whether referring to the Church’s pneumatological, sacramental, social, or institutional 
dimensions, all must be understood as deriving from the redeeming blood that flowed 
from the pierced side of Christ’s crucified body. 


Thus her whole ministry consists, whether in the celebration of the Eucharist or in 
exercising functions that spring therefrom and are preparatory to it, in applying to 
each soul, across the centuries, the universal cause of salvation and of life created by 
Christ in his Passion. In short, the Church-as-Institution is the sacrament of the 
Cross [...] (Congar 1965: 71) 


Perhaps, Congar surmises in conclusion, the lack ofa discrete treatise De Ecclesia on the 
part of Thomas was not just an accident of history, but deliberate. Why? Because ‘the 
Church pervaded his theology in all its parts’ (Congar 1965: 73). 


NEOPLATONISM IN THOMAS 


In addition to emphasizing the patristic antecedents to Aquinas’ theology, Congar is not 
afraid to draw attention to its conceptual and thematic dependence on aspects of 
Neoplatonic religious philosophy. In the ‘ecclesiological bearing of Christ’ in Thomas's 
theology, especially as expounded in questions 7 and 8 of ST III, Congar discerns 


a kind of Platonism [...] for Christ contains in himself the fullness of specific grace, 
in a way similar to that in which the archetype of Man, in Plato, contains the fullness 
of the divine species. So that if other individuals are to receive grace too, they may 
only do so in dependence on Christ and [...] and by participation in his own grace. 

(Congar 1965: 60-61) 


Congar hereby accounts for Thomas’s highly Christocentric ecclesiology by referring to 
his assimilation of the Neoplatonic conceptual structure. This leads Thomas to propose 
a kind of Christ-Church, God-world monism. “Hence St Thomas goes so far as to say 
that Christ plus the Church do not come to any more than Christ alone, in the same way 
as God plus the world, which emanates from God and is a multiple reflection of what is 
one and simple in him, do not make more than God alone’ (Congar 1965: 61). But given 
the nature of the Neoplatonic participatory scheme it simultaneously results in a highly 
ecclesiological Christology. 
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Thus, for St Thomas the very make-up of Christ as God-Man is radically ecclesio- 
logical, for Christ bears in himself the whole economy of the new life, the whole of 
humanity reborn moving back to God; and the Church, which is the same thing, is 
really a kind of outflow, or an unfolding or development of what was from the 
beginning realized in Christ. (Congar 1965: 62) 


This radically Dionysian construal of the simultaneous identity and difference between 
Christ and the Church serves only to strengthen the overall Christocentricity of 
Thomas’ moral doctrine. ‘In truth, the whole of the Secunda Pars, the whole of the theo- 
logical and moral life that is the new life oriented Godwards, is the life of Christ in us’ 
(Congar 1965: 62). 

Congar’s explicit appeal to the Platonic elements in Thomass theology came to fea- 
ture as yet another hermeneutical emphasis in the nouvelle théologie. Convinced 
Neothomists commonly touted the Aristotelian structure and content of Aquinas 
theology as a virtue. They believed that Aristotles rationalism, ‘dry and cold, but precise 
and exact, rather than the affective and erotic modalities of Neoplatonism preferred by 
the Greek Fathers, ‘who move and ravish us more than they make us know, furnished 
Thomas with a more suitable medium for the enterprise of speculative theology 
(Gagnebet 1938: 243). 

Yet historical studies were beginning to show that an exclusively Aristotelian reading 
of Thomass theology was false. Gilson had partly addressed this lacuna by appealing to 
the Augustinian content of Aquinas’ thought but had still neglected the strongly 
Neoplatonic influence. Then in 1937 Cornelio Fabro defended his seminal doctoral the- 
sis at the Angelicum on the Neoplatonic notion of participation in Thomas’s metaphys- 
ics. This was followed by Chenu's famous argument for the architectonic role in the 
Summa theologiae of the Neoplatonic exitus-reditus metaphysical structure, purged of 
its pantheism (Chenu 1939). Such detailed studies, following on the back ofa widespread 
retrieval of Neoplatonism in French philosophy, provided the nouvelle théologie with a 
welcome corrective to an overly Aristotelian construal of Aquinas' thought and impetus 
to discern the more mystical and theurgic elements in his theological and philosophical 
synthesis (Hankey 1998; Schmutz 1999). 


FAITH AND REASON 


In the two years after Chenu's Une école, a number of works were published addressing 
Thomass theological methodology from both a historical and dogmatic perspective, 
which are today counted as representative nouvelle théologie contributions. The first of 
these, by Louis Charlier OP from Louvain, entitled Essai sur le probleme théologique 
(1938), provoked a series of engaging articles. Here we confine our scope to the contribu- 
tions of René Draguet (Louvain), Jean-Francois Bonnefoy, OFM (Toulouse), and Yves 
Congar, OP. The discussion among these authors turns in the main on their respective 
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presentation and assessment of the role accorded by Thomas to reason and the categor- 
ies of rational analysis in the task of fides quaerens intellectum. The question was in what 
sense Thomas understood theology as a science, whether his understanding of scientia 
differed from that of Augustine, and to what extent his approach marked an innovation 
within the wider context of the seismic developments that took place in the 12th and 13th 
centuries in the way theology was understood and practiced. This period marks the 
introduction of what Chenu came to call the ‘professionalization of theology 
(Chenu 1968), with monastic fathers giving way to university magistri (masters), biblical 
commentaries giving way to systematic summae, and the language of affective experi- 
ence giving way to the categories of rational analysis in the service of the ‘science of faith’ 
(scientia fidei). No longer did the rational techniques of rhetoric, grammar, and dialectic 
function only as ‘tools for studying the sacred text; but ‘somehow entered into the struc- 
ture of the faith itself? The flexible, symbolic, and multifaceted expressions of earlier 
tradition ‘took on an intellectualized character, a particular metaphysical significance, 
newly precise and defined, and varying with the systems which scrutinized and made 
use of them’ (Chenu 1968: 280, 286). 

Despite this intellectualizing current, Charlier's assessment of Thomas’ theological 
method in his historical context finds faith, rather than reason, at the forefront. For 
Thomas the science of theology is exercised not chiefly by way of demonstration or even 
rational deduction from first principles but by elucidating in faith the divinely revealed 
articles of faith. In this way, argues Charlier, ‘[t]he principles of reason are at the service 
of faith and play in theology an auxiliary (subordinate) role in relation to supernatural 
truths [...] Captive servant of faith, reason cannot pretend to supplant its mistress nor 
escape the limits imposed upon it’ (Auricchio 1970: 168). Thomas is able to synthesize 
the insights of both Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism because he subjects them to the 
critical scrutiny not just of reason but of Christian faith. Reason’s scope of knowledge is 
necessarily partial and limited, whereas faith is able to comprehend all of reality, since its 
proper subject is the God who penetrates and contains all of reality in himself: 


With an extraordinary lucidity, St. Thomas has seen in God the formal subject of 
theological wisdom [...] He has realized the synthesis of all the real in the One, not 
the One of Plotinus, nor in the Prime Mover of Aristotle, but in the living God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; the Triune God of Revelation. (Auricchio 1970: 166) 


Both Draguet and Bonnefoy affirmed much in common with Charlier. For his own part, 
Draguet had already published three essays in 1935 on theological methodology. In a 
subsequent review of Charlier’s work, he made it known that Charlier had taken his 
views from Draguet's own teaching curriculum, in which Charlier had been a student. 
Even so, while Draguet praised Thomass stabilizing role and abiding importance, he 
appears more pessimistic about medieval developments in theological method. ‘Faith 
and reason infiltrate one another to such a degree that one can no longer make systematic 
distinction between what is specific to the one or the other’ (Mettepenningen 2010: 71). 
Bonnefoy by contrast affirmed in Thomass intellectualism a much more faith-centered, 
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affective, and Augustinian theological method than even that of Bonaventure. It is not 
through logical deduction that one passes from articles of faith to theological conclu- 
sions but by way of (especially scriptural) authority (ex auctoritate), a path that depends 
crucially on faith. Reason is in fact a stranger in sacred doctrine and comes into play 
only a) to demonstrate the preambula fidei; b) to manifest the truths of faith by analogy; 
and c) to defend the truths of faith against adversaries (Auricchio 1970: 1356). 

A fourth theologian to enter this conversation was Yves Congar, whose review con- 
sidered the contributions of Charlier, Bonnefoy, Draguet, and an earlier article by Marie 
Rosaire Gagnebet OP (Congar 1938). Congar’s ‘general appraisal of the four works 
reviewed is that they correct and complete one another and each helps to better under- 
stand St. Thomas’ theologizing’ (Auricchio 1970: 178). Nonetheless he argues that 
Bonnefoy overly narrows Thomas’s understanding of sacra doctrina. It is not just the 
articles of faith that play the role of theological principles. Nor is Thomas so different 
from Bonaventure on this point, as Bonnefoy has it. The scientific character of theology 
lies in the fact that ‘it connects certain truths (of Christian teaching) less known or less 
intelligible in themselves, to other truths (equally of Christian teaching) more known or 
more intelligible in themselves [...]’ (Auricchio 1970: 181). In this way Congar has 
Thomas preserving the integrity of reason and the task of rational construction insofar 
as reason itself is purified and irradiated with the realities known by faith. 

Although reactions to Charlier’s book to this point had been confined to scholarly 
articles, suspicion began brewing in Rome. His appeal to Aquinas as an ally for contem- 
porary theological renewal included the criticism that Thomas’ theology ‘is constructed 
after all on the basis of the immutability and absoluteness of the principles of theology 
(the articles of faith) and not on the basis of a vision of dogmatic development’ 
(Mettepenningen 2010: 64). The varied contributions to these discussions of Thomas's 
method reveal the pluralism present in the nouvelle théologie, its lack of an agreed, uni- 
fied epistemology. 


HISTORY AND DOCTRINAL EVOLUTION 


Given the devastating impact of the Second World War in Europe, the prodigiousness 
and profundity of French theology throughout the 1940s are astonishing. Conscripted, 
imprisoned, exiled, or just pathetically under-resourced, French theologians continued 
to lead the Catholic world in publishing sophisticated intellectual research of astound- 
ing quality. This second phase of the nouvelle théologie is remembered especially for the 
achievements of three Jesuits: Henri Bouillard, Jean Daniélou, and Henri de Lubac, and 
the establishment of two new publishing series, Sources chrétiennes and Théologie, both 
praised by Congar for embodying the new theological approach (Congar 1968: 8). 

Like the Saulchoir theologians of the 1930s, these Jesuit authors are united in the 
importance they accord to history and the fact of doctrinal development, a concern that 
characterizes their assessment and interpretation of Aquinas. The first volume to appear 
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in the Theologie series was Bouillard’s meticulous historical study entitled Conversion et 
grace chez S. Thomas d'Aquin (1944), fruit of his doctoral research at Lyon-Fourviere. In 
it Bouillard argues for the contingent and developmental character of theology and doc- 
trinal formulae by tracing the way Thomass thought developed on the basis of his own 
historical and philological research. The intellectual evolution in question concerned 
Thomas's doctrine of conversion. In his early works such as the Commentary on the 
Sentences, Thomas taught a virtually semi-Pelagian anthropology and doctrine of justi- 
fication in common with his scholastic contemporaries. Ignorant of the historic contro- 
versy addressed in several texts of Augustine and settled by the little-known Second 
Council of Orange (529), he emphasized the will’s autonomy in the reception of grace. 
After his Italian sojourn (1269-71), however, during which he discovered and studied 
the relevant texts and became aware of (semi-)Pelagianism as theologically heterodox, 
he began to modify his doctrine of sin, grace, and conversion and to assert the necessary 
prevenience of divine grace in the initium fidei. Bouillard notes that rather than simply 
retracting his earlier position, Thomas instead integrated the substance of his discovery 
within his existing framework and categories of thought to produce a richer and more 
complex doctrinal vision but also one that was thereby less unified (Bouillard 1944: 144). 

But above all Bouillard emphasizes that it was on the basis of historical research and 
reconstruction that Aquinas corrected, clarified, and deepened his doctrine of justifica- 
tion. In his conclusion Bouillard contrasts this developmental methodological process 
with the impression given in the manualistic tradition of theology as immutable and 
timeless: 


It is the almost inevitable defect of the manuals that they present theology as a 
ready-made science of immutable notions, timeless problems, and definitive argu- 
ments, as an immediate knowledge which one discovers simply by turning the pages 
of a book [...] A historical study reveals, on the contrary, how much theology is 
related to its time, to the unfolding of the human mind. It manifests what is contin- 
gent in it: relativity of notions, evolution of problems, provisional obscurity regard- 
ing certain important truths. (Bouillard 1944: 211) 


Thomas’s doctrinal evolution requires us to admit the contingent character of dogmatic 
formulations without jettisoning the absolute character ofthe affirmations they express. 
Ihe historical embeddedness of theology is not just of incidental interest to its practice 
but belongs interiorly to it as an effect of its source in the Incarnation. But with history 
goes the risk of regress; progress is not inevitable. That is why the theologian must 
become, like Thomas, both a ‘philologist and historian’ (Bouillard 1944: 212). Scully 
observes (2007: 70) that Bouillard was later fond of quoting Marcel's statement, ‘when 
we speak of God, do not forget it is we who are speaking. The force of his argument in 
Conversion et grace is that the ‘we’ is always subjective and ‘that historical development is 
neither logically progressive nor predictable’ 

Ihe second key publication that highlighted the historical and contingent character 
of doctrinal formulation was Daniélou’s ‘Les orientations présentes de la pensée 
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religieuse (1946). What does it have to say about Aquinas? In fact almost nothing. 
Thomas is only occasionally engaged in the voluminous writings of Danielou, who 
tended to confine himself to his specializations: biblical typology, Greek and Latin 
patrology, comparative religion, and liturgical theology. Significant in this early article 
however was Daniélou's charge that Thomism has nothing to say to the new sciences of 
history and existence. In contrast to the way the earlier Church fathers conceived his- 
tory as a progressive pedagogy of divine love, ‘the notion of history is foreign to 
Thomism (Daniélou 1946: 10). 

Somewhat later in his career however Daniélou reversed his negative assessment of 
Thomas’ relevance for the notion of history. In discussing the question whether the 
pagans who do not know Christ can be saved, Daniélou finds Aquinas manifesting a 
profound theology of history. Thomas begins by asserting the principle that there can be 
salvation only in Christ and through faith in Christ. This immediately suggests an 
impasse, for despite emphasizing the integrity of the powers of human nature, Aquinas 
‘knows very well that man can in actual fact only belong either to the world of grace or to 
the world of sin’ If the pagans are to be saved, God must intervene in their lives. 
However, this intervention takes place not directly but according to and within the 
structure of history. A notable text on the growth of faith according to the succession of 
the ages (ST II-IL I. 7) argues that although ‘the substance of faith is always the same and 
that it consists in belief in Christ [...] this faith in Christ can be unfolded in the course of 
the ages [...]’ Referring to Hebrews 11:6 on the necessity for salvation of faith in God’s 
existence, Aquinas explains that such faith implies a surrender to the truth of all that is 
included in the divine being and his providential actions in history. Danielou comments 
(Daniélou 1957: 22-3): 


This text is of prime importance. It lays down in effect that the essential object of 
faith is the existence of a God Who intervenes in the world. The Incarnation is the 
supreme point of these divine interventions, but they began with the creation of the 
world. Now belief in the intervention of God in creation and in the conduct of 
human life is accessible to the pagan; that is indeed the purpose of the cosmic reve- 
lation which is manifested, according to the Epistle to the Romans, by the action of 
God in the cosmos and by his call to the conscience. 


Presupposed by Thomas here is a notion of history as a single but multi-staged, progres- 
sive pedagogy by which God leads human beings by degrees towards their ordained 
salvific end. The same idea is developed in ST I-II. 91. 5. Thomas's thought in these pas- 
sages almost exactly corresponds with the notion that Daniélou in his earlier article had 
ascribed exclusively to the Greek Fathers: 


For Irenaeus, Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, Christianity is not only a doctrine, but 
also a history—the history of a progressive economy by which God taking man in 
his primitive state raises him gradually through stages... by a pedagogy of gracious 
love to make him capable of receiving the Incarnate Word. (Auricchio 1970: 269) 
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By presenting the economy of Christ as the culminating moment of God's salvific peda- 
gogy throughout the entirety of human history, Thomas achieved careful balance on a 
thorny theological question. Unfortunately, says Daniélou, this solution ‘was to be over- 
turned in later centuries? Through the revisions occasioned by renaissance humanism 
and enlightenment rationalism, ‘Christianity came to be put on a par with the non- 
Christian religions, and each andall to be regarded as products of reason' (Daniélou 1957: 
24). Only a renewed understanding of history developed along the lines already indi- 
cated by Thomas suffices to subvert the idolatrous hegemony of a theological rational- 
ism according to which the historical order, the order of action and event, remains 
foreign to ontology and the absolute. 


NATURAL DESIRE AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


The final work to be examined for exemplifying the way Aquinas was received in the 
nouvelle théologie is Henri de Lubac's Surnaturel (1946), the eighth book in the new 
Théologie series. Lubac at this time was perhaps France's most celebrated theologian. 
His Catholicisme (1938), which Congar solicited from him for his new Unam sanctam 
series, had achieved instant international acclaim. The thesis of Surnaturel, parts of 
which were published from as early as 1931, presupposes Thomas's abiding authority 
for contemporary theology, inasmuch as it aims to establish that the doctrine of the 
natural desire of human beings for deifying beatitude, a teaching obscured in the 
commentatorial tradition but essential to overcome theological extrinsicism in every 
era, was held and taught by Thomas in continuity with pre-medieval tradition. De 
Lubac’s analysis of Thomas follows a lengthy opening section which details the emer- 
gence and development of the notions of pure nature and ‘double finality. Although 
they were advanced to secure the integrity of human nature and the gratuity of 
divinely given beatitude, de Lubac aims to prove that they are alien to Thomass real 
thought. Admittedly, Thomas uses the formula 'pure nature, but it was in the context 
of addressing the freedom and peccability of angels. In De veritate 24, 7 he asserts 
that ‘there is not and cannot be any creature whose free choice is naturally confirmed 
in good so that the inability to sin belong to it by its purely natural endowments (ex 
puris naturalibus). Why? Because all creatures have their existence from nothing, by 
which there belongs constitutively to them some vulnerability, the mitigation of 
which depends upon their constant confirmation in the good. This absolute principle 
is repeated in ST 1.63.1: An angel or any other rational creature, considered in his 
own nature (si in sua sola natura consideretur), can sin. And to whatever creature it 
belongs not to sin, such creature has it as a gift of grace, and not from the condition of 
nature. 

But as de Lubac indicates (1946: 235), the same formula appears later in John of St 
Thomas (seventeenth century) but in support of precisely the opposite teaching: An 
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angel considered solely according to its natural endowments (ex puris naturalibus) is 
incapable of sinning’? Somewhere along the way, says de Lubac, the formula has evi- 
dently undergone a change in meaning. It is as though Thomas is addressing the con- 
crete case: are angels in fact, that is, according to their natures as they are, impeccable? 
He answers no. Whereas John of St Thomas, by contrast, is addressing the hypothetical 
case: are angels hypothetically, that is, considered as perfect intellects in abstraction of 
actual circumstances, impeccable? He answers yes. 

Like all the thirteenth-century theologians, Thomas faced the temptation of 
assimilating Christian notions of freedom, necessity, peccability, and perfection to 
the Aristotelian doctrines of nature, causality, substance, and finality. But they all 
succeeded in resisting the idea that a rational creature can find fulfilment in an end 
other than a supernatural one, that is, an end other than God. De Lubac shows that, 
in discussing how demons could sin (SCG III.109), Thomas understands the sin of 
the devil to consist in his satisfaction with an end other than the ultimate one to 
which he was properly ordained as a created intelligent spirit (1946: 237-8). Hence 
a real opposition exists between the demon’s own good, understood in the sense of 
taking himself as his supreme end, and the divine good! In this and similar pas- 
sages, argues de Lubac, Thomas makes no mention of a duality of ends that would 
yield an order in which it would be permissible for a creature ‘to enclose itself in its 
“proper good” or its “proper perfection” without referring that perfection to God’ 
(1946: 240-41). 

De Lubac underscores Aquinas’ fundamental congruence with patristic tradition. 
His language ‘does not seem to present anything particularly mysterious. It was, to a 
large extent, the language of his predecessors, as it was that of his contemporaries, and 
as it will be of his immediate successors’ (1946: 251). For Thomas, as for the Fathers, 
‘beatitude [...] is always supernatural and can only be supernatural [...] There can 
never be any reference to a “natural beatitude”, that is, some kind of final end for a 
rational creature which would not be the vision of God, and in relation to which, in 
another order of things, in another “hypothesis”, this creature would be impeccable 
(1946: 255). And again, 'as for all the tradition that precedes him, and as part of the 
tradition that follows him, Aquinas holds that ‘a spirit cannot confine itself to its raw 
nature; it must come to its “conversion”, that is, to a choice, and it necessarily enters 
into the supernatural or excludes it, since it is always created not in relation to some 
object “proportioned to its nature" but in relation to God “as he is in himself”’ 
(1946: 256-7). 

Nevertheless, through Thomass development of traditional and especially 
Augustinian terminology along Aristotelian lines, a path will open up to a new meaning 
for terms like ‘natural, free, and ‘moral, according to which a reality may already be 
moral but not supernatural, and a love may already be voluntary and free but not gra- 
tuitous or meritorious. Herein lay the seeds for the emergence, in a different context, ofa 
new doctrine: a hypothetical state of pure nature and the concomitant actual double 
finality' for human beings (1946: 253-4). 
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AFTER SURNATUREL 


Ihe nouvelle theologie presupposed the abiding value of Aquinas for contemporary 
theology and Christian life. Virtually all of the authors examined here sought to 
substantiate their return to the sources of the faith and their historically conscious 
appropriation ofthe dogmatic tradition by appeal to both the example and teachings of 
Thomas. They discovered that renewed attention to his writings read in the context of 
his own vocation and the vicissitudes of the thirteenth century yielded rich spiritual and 
intellectual nourishment and cast into question numerous theological ideas that had 
been passed on and received uncritically as authentically Thomist. 

As has also become clear, however, the nouvelle théologie figures relativized Thomas's 
doctrines. He was one among many lights, synthesizer of multiple systems, subject to 
the outlook of his period and the deficiencies of his own developmental journey. His 
doctrinal legacy is neither monolithic nor unambiguous, but requires judicious scru- 
tiny, subtle unravelling, and constant re-evaluation in light of new knowledge and con- 
stant recourse to the divinely given norms of the faith. The resulting perception of 
Thomism was of a tradition less unified, less absolute, and more open to variables in 
interpretation. 

Among the major works of the nouvelle théologie surveyed here, de Lubac’s Surnaturel 
continues to achieve by far the most attention. Some have argued that its central thesis 
has since been substantiated in magisterial teaching (Boersma 2009; Cooper 2014). 
Others argue that details in its exegesis of Aquinas are partial and misleading 
(Bonino 2009; Feingold 2010; Long 2010). In its time it received many laudatory and 
critical reviews (Donnelly 1947; Donnelly 1948). But negative reactions to Surnaturel 
went beyond academic disagreement. Read through the lens of the more provocative 
anti-scholastic tone of Daniélous article and the Sources chrétiennes series, and 
appraised against the background of Blondel’s action theory and the historical approach 
championed by Chenu, the works of de Lubac and Bouillard were taken together by 
leading Thomists such as Labourdette and Garrigou-Lagrange to epitomize a concerted 
and dangerous turn to relativism (Labourdette 1946; Garrigou-Lagrange 1946). Urgent 
complaints and sharp rejoinders began to multiply, not just in the way of published writ- 
ings but also through investigative inquiries and disciplinary action. The storm of reac- 
tions turned in large part on a sense that the strict doctrinal tradition ascribed by the 
magisterium to the Churchs Common Doctor had been relativized and disparaged, its 
unity rent. In 1950, foreshadowing Pius XII critical reference in Humani generis to 
some who ‘hold that the mysteries of faith are never expressed by truly adequate con- 
cepts but only by approximate and ever changeable notions’ (HG 15) and to others who 
allegedly ‘destroy the gratuity of the supernatural order, since God, they say, cannot cre- 
ate intellectual beings without ordering and calling them to the beatific vision’ (HG 26), 
Bouillard and de Lubac were removed from Lyon-Fourviére and forbidden from teach- 
ing dogmatic theology. In fact by all accounts the ecclesiastical climate for some time 
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had been so anxious, so dictatorial, so dominated by political motivations, that almost 
none of the figures associated with the nouvelle theologie were left untouched. In 1942 
Chenu’s Une école and Charlier’s Essai sur le probleme théologique were both placed on 
the Index on suspicion of exhibiting ‘new’ and ‘harmful’ theological tendencies, as 
Pietro Parente alleged in l'Osservatore romano (9-10 February 1942). Chenu was 
removed from his position as rector of Le Saulchoir, and in the same year Draguet lost 
his teaching mandate at Louvain’s faculty of theology. Congar was liberated from Colditz 
prison in 1945 only to find his renewal movement under siege from Rome. He survived 
the ecclesiastical tumult until 1954, when, with Féret, he was banned from teaching or 
publishing. The birth pangs of the nouvelle théologie were finally over. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
ORTHODOX RECEPTION 
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THE history of Orthodox reception of Aquinas in the twentieth century is inextricably 
bound up with the construction and articulation of Orthodox identity in what were 
undeniably tumultuous times. The Russian Revolution catapulted a whole generation of 
Orthodox philosophers and theologians into Western Europe and North America—and 
killed many of those that remained behind in the Soviet Union. It is important to recog- 
nize that a good deal of modern Orthodox theology was conducted by refugees in for- 
eign academic and ecumenical contexts. In this febrile and fragile atmosphere, a strange 
mixture of admiration and antipathy characterizes many Orthodox responses to 
Thomas in this period. The situation of Orthodox theologians behind the Iron Curtain 
but outside the Soviet Union was also extremely difficult, albeit without the debilitating 
and disorienting experience of exile and often, but by no means always, more oppressive 
than positively deadly. Even in Greece—with Cyprus the only majority Orthodox land 
to have escaped the Communist yoke—Orthodox theology often operated in highly 
unpropitious circumstances, from the Balkan wars to the two world wars, the civil war, 
the exchange of populations with Turkey, and the Junta. Such instability has contributed 
to a spirit of instinctive conservatism and suspicion of the West in all its forms among 
many (but by no means all) modern Greek theologians. Of course, none of this scene- 
setting is intended to imply a structuralist narrative but these generally unfavourable 
historical circumstances cannot be ignored in any presentation of the course of 
Orthodox theology in this period, not least when it comes to the reception of the man 
widely taken to embody Western theology (and all that is wrong with it). 

The chief curiosity of twentieth-century Orthodox reception of Thomas Aquinas 
is that he is very widely regarded as representing a theological tradition quite inimi- 
cal to that of the Christian East. For all their profound disagreements with Thomas 
on the points of separation between East and West, Orthodox theologians prior to 
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the nineteenth century do not tend to set up such global contrasts. This dichotomous 
mindset dates back no further than the Russian Slavophiles, as detailed in Chapter 20 
of this Handbook. A further curiosity is that there are precious few theologians will- 
ing to constructively engage with or draw from Aquinas to any significant degree. 
This, again, marks a contrast with Byzantine and early modern Orthodox readings of 
Aquinas, in which examples of such engagement and appropriation are widespread. 
All this is noted elsewhere in this Handbook and in Plested (2012), from which much 
of the following material is also drawn. 

To begin with the Greek world, the opening of the twentieth century saw the 
appearance of Zikos Rhosis’ Dogmatic System (1903) and Christos Androutsos’ 
Dogmatics of the Orthodox Eastern Church (1907). Both are substantial scholastic 
works of distinctly Germanic character bearing much in common with earlier manuals: 
Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox. Both authors, professors of the University of 
Athens, vigorously defend the unique truth claims of the Orthodox Church on the 
basis of substantial patristic, conciliar, and confessional material. While standing 
broadly within a long Latin-leaning tradition of Orthodox theology in which Aquinas is 
widely diffused, neither engage very closely or extensively with Aquinas. Androutos 
accepts the doctrine of Transubstantiation on broadly Thomist lines, while Rhosis 
takes issue with Aquinas’ claim of the theoretical (but not actual) eternity of the world. 
Androutsos was also the author of a substantial work on ethics, the System of Ethics 
(1925), that followed in the path marked out by Kant in basing ethics largely on reason 
and will. A rather different account was provided in Vasilios Antoniades’ (1851-1932) 
Handbook of Ethics According to Christ (1927), which tallies more obviously with 
Aquinas (whom he refers to frequently) in treating ethics primarily in terms of virtue 
and humanity’s return to God in Christ. Antoniades was a professor of the theological 
school of Halki near Constantinople and was one of the first Greek theologians to rec- 
ognize the significance of Leo XIII’s retrieval of Thomas, his intense interest in 
Thomas being evident in his earliest published work in 1890 dealing with Aquinas’ 
political theology (Antoniades 1890). 

But Antoniades is rare example among Greek Orthodox theologians of this period, 
none of whom display anything like his interest in and appreciation of Thomas. The 
University of Athens continued to be dominated by the systematic and scholastic 
approach well into the postwar period, as witnessed in the Dogmatics (1959-61) of 
Panayiotis Trembelas (1886-1977). This massive work greatly expands the range of 
Androutsos, adding a historical and analytical dimension Trembelas found lacking in 
the earlier work. While irreproachably Orthodox and teeming with patristic citations, 
the work owes much, like the manuals of his predecessors, to Western models and con- 
cepts—for instance the distinction between the ‘matter’ and ‘form’ of the sacraments. 
Trembelas inhabits a thought-world that does not appear much changed in the 50 years 
intervening between their respective works but which was soon to be robustly chal- 
lenged by the theology of a younger generation. John Romanides (1927-2001) staged a 
rebellion against the scholastic dominance of academic theology in postwar Greece. 
Steeped in the theology of the Russian diaspora, Romanides exploded onto the Greek 
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theological scene with an all-out assault on Augustine and the ‘Franco-Latin’ theolo- 
gians that followed him, countering them with ‘the Biblical and Patristic line of 
thought’ represented in the Greek Fathers. Augustine is reprimanded for his rationalist 
approach to the divine mystery and his pernicious doctrine of original sin. Thomas 
Aquinas is the chief representative of the 'Franco-Latin' theologians who have, in prac- 
tice, done little more than work out the implications of Augustine’s theology. 
Romanides claims that the notion of God as actus purus has its roots in Augustine’s 
confusion of essence and energy and his hubristic probing of the divine essence. 
Aquinas is definitely the chief epigone of this primal error, and avoids pantheism only 
through the degenerate notion of created grace, thereby breaking the connection 
between God and the world. In contrast to the admittedly somewhat uninspiring pres- 
entations of Trembelas and his predecessors, Romanides offered a fresh and exciting 
theological vision that found many sympathizers in the Orthodox world. But for all his 
invigorating insights and his salutary emphasis on the mystical and ascetic dimensions 
of Orthodoxy, his global rejection of Augustine and all subsequent ‘Franco-Romar’ 
theology leaves us with an impossibly simple situation in which the biblical-patristic- 
Palamite tradition stands in stark and splendid isolation from the philosophical- 
Augustinian-Thomist west. Romanides’ theology amounts to a rejection of the place of 
reason and philosophy in theology and its supersession by a rather subjective and 
selective account of Orthodox tradition. 

The philosopher and theologian Christos Yannaras (1935-) presents a considerably 
more sophisticated but essentially analogous form of anti-Westernism. Yannaras is less 
fixated on Augustine than is Romanides, and focuses rather on Aquinas as his chief tar- 
get. For Yannaras, the translation of the Summa contra gentiles by Demetrios Kydones, 
completed in 1354, marks the beginning of the extinction of what he calls ‘real Hellenism, 
the start of a process that saw the living tradition of the Gospel and the Greek Fathers 
submitted to and eventually subsumed by the West. The problem with Aquinas, for 
Yannaras, is that scholastic methodology makes God into a definable and knowable 
entity, breaking the connection between Creator and creation. The consequences of this 
scholastic approach are frankly appalling, being especially evident in modern technology 
and abuse of the natural world. Aquinas is, for Yannaras, the archetypal representative of 
Western rationalism, individualism, and legalism and a key figure in the West’s relentless 
march towards secularism and nihilism. 

Yannaras’ approach has much in common with the narrative articulated by Philip 
Sherrard (1922-95) in The Greek East and Latin West (1959). Sherrard, a poet, transla- 
tor, and theologian who spent much of his life in Greece, offers an analysis of Western 
theological and philosophical decline and traces a ‘curious inner dialectic in Western 
thought from Augustine through Aquinas to Descartes in which reason is divorced 
from revelation and elevated to wholly autonomous status (Sherrard 1959: 139-64). 
This process entailed a gradual separation of God from the world in which God 
became dispensable in the Western mindset and is held responsible for the subsequent 
ills of Western society most notably in the devastation now afllicting the natural 
environment. 
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Another prominent thinker in modern Greece, Stelios Ramphos (1939-), has reached 
conclusions precisely opposite to those of Yannaras and Sherrard. In his alternative 
‘grand narrative; it is the triumph of Hesychasm and the theology of St Gregory Palamas 
which represents the real disaster of the fourteenth century. Ramphos characterizes this 
development as an eschewal of western Christianitys more world-affirming and dis- 
tinctly rational faith—as exemplified by Thomas Aquinas. The victory of Hesychast 
asceticism and rejection of western Christianity has sown the seeds of Greece’s subse- 
quent woes, from the surrender of the Byzantine empire to the Turks in 1453 to the eco- 
nomic travails of the early twenty-first century, are directly attributable to the void that 
has opened up the Greek soul as a result of the victory of a world-denying form of 
Christianity. 

Metropolitan John Zizioulas (1931-), one of the greatest Orthodox systematic theo- 
logians of modern times, presents a powerful and impactful theological vision that is 
largely free of metanarrative. In Zizioulas’ masterpiece, Being as Communion (1985), 
Aquinas makes occasional appearances as the representative of precisely the opposite 
ontology to that articulated in the book. In identifying God's essence with his existence 
and thereby privileging nature over person, Aquinas is found to be worlds away from 
recognizing the ontological primacy of the person of the Father—a key plank of 
Zizioulas' theological platform (Zizioulas 1985: 34n.). His notion of opposite relations is 
quite unacceptable to Zizioulas, who finds it devoid of ontological content (1985: 220n). 
Zizioulas is suspicious of the psychological model of the Trinity articulated (after 
Augustine) by Aquinas, regarding such models as based on a false assumption concern- 
ing the relation between knowledge and love (1985: 104; 2008: 71). But Zizioulas treats 
Aquinas with respect, recognizing the importance of his work of systemization along 
lines established by John of Damascus and Origen (Zizioulas 2008: 2). He also recog- 
nizes that Aquinas’ theology of the Trinity was motivated by a concern to uphold the 
dignity of the Son (1985: 210n.). This is a spare and subtle treatment of Aquinas devoid of 
hostility but nevertheless quite convinced of the vast gulf separating him from the 
worldview ofthe Greek Fathers. 

To turn now to the Russian world, the sophiology of Frs Pavel Florensky (1882-1937) 
and Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1944) deserves pride of place, given its impact on so much 
later Orthodox theology even if frequently by way of reaction. Both men inherited from 
the Russian Slavophiles an intense suspicion of the theology of the Latin West. For 
Florensky, theology is a living and experiential reality that defies the objectification and 
rational analysis of the scholastics. That said, his finely poised understanding of reason 
enables him to engage with Thomas and Thomism in a sophisticated fashion. He attacks 
Aquinas contention of the identity of essence and existence (including reason) in God, 
seeing in this a ‘scarlet thread’ that leads to Spinoza’s definition of substance as ‘that 
which is in itself and is conceived through itself'—in other words, ‘the self-proving 
Subject’ (Florensky 1997: 34-5). Discussing the Holy Spirit, Florensky cites St Mark of 
Ephesus criticism of the distinction between mediate and immediate procession made 
by “Thomas and the Latins’ as a sign of Orthodox resistance to Latin attempts to ration- 
alize dogma (pp. 88-9). More positively, he makes use of Aquinas in support of Georg 
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Cantors understanding of absolute infinity (p.354). Florensky treats Aquinas with 
respect and even some deference. He is very ready to contradict him, and to trace back 
to him certain negative currents in the later history of European thought, but in 
Florensky’s delicate and subtle theological sensibility, there is little room for animus or 
blanket denunciations. A somewhat less delicate take on the character and possibilities 
of Western scholasticism is furnished by Fr Sergius Bulgakov. 

Certainly Orthodoxy’s most constructive and creative theologian of the twentieth 
century, Bulgakov articulated a compelling but often rather mystifying vision of the 
world in God and God in the world, a vision in which Sophia becomes the link-piece of a 
vast theological synthesis uniting Trinitarian theology, Christology, pneumatology, cos- 
mology, ecclesiology, and Mariology. She is the non-hypostatic and non-essential eter- 
nally created principle of unity and coinherence in God, and between God and the 
world. Needless to say, there is little in this potted summary that would suggest any great 
affinity between Bulgakov and Aquinas. Indeed, Aquinas emerges as something of a 
béte noire for Bulgakov. In an essay on “The Eucharistic Dogma’ (1930), Bulgakov homes 
in on Aquinas as the classic exponent of Western Eucharistic theology. For Bulgakov, 
Protestant teachings on the Eucharist can only be understood as a rejection and over- 
coming of Aquinas’ doctrine; thus the whole of Western eucharistic theology is a posi- 
tive or negative Thomism. And this is not simply a matter of external Church relations: 
“The influence of Aquinas’ doctrine also spread to the East; recent Orthodox theology 
concerning this question is still under the indirect and insufficiently understood influ- 
ence of Thomism, an influence that must be completely overcome’ (Bulgakov 1997: 69). 
Bulgakov proceeds to a close examination of Aquinas’ teaching and its philosophical 
underpinnings, concluding that it represents the enslavement of theology to philosophy— 
and to a very particular and outmoded philosophy at that. Even in purely philosophical 
terms, transubstantiation is ‘an outright coercion of reason, a completely unnecessary 
and unjustified archaism (Bulgakov 1997: 76-7). We also encounter sustained discus- 
sions of Thomas in The Comforter (1936) and The Bride of the Lamb (1945), the second 
and third volumes of Bulgakov’s greater trilogy: In The Comforter, Bulgakov attacks 
Aquinas’ argument for the filioque on the basis of opposite relations as a logical non 
sequitur. For Bulgakov, Aquinas’ Trinitarian theology represents an impersonal account 
of relationality that has afflicted Catholic theology ever since (Bulgakov 2004: 22-3). He 
also notes with some justice the way in which Orthodox discussions of the procession 
have been straitjacketed into Western modes and structures. Even St Mark of Ephesus, 
while seeking to counter and outdo Thomas in his discussions with the Latins at the 
Council of Ferrara-Florence, debates on entirely Latin grounds and, in the end, ‘only 
parodies Aquinas (Bulgakov 2004: 113-17). The Bride of the Lamb represents Bulgakov's 
most mature and developed discussion of a figure whom he continues to regard as para- 
digmatic of Western theology. Looking more closely at what Thomism actually is, 
Bulgakov pinpoints Thomas’ fatal flaw as subservience to Aristotle. The impersonal 
prime mover of the Stagirite is Thomas's real starting-point (Bulgakov 2002: 19-20). 
Thomas’ admission of the philosophical possibility of the world’s eternity (as opposed 
to the revealed truth of its creation) is a sure sign of this reliance, which ends up 
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producing an account that is a makeshift compromise between Aristotle and Moses 
(Bulgakov 2002: 20-21). Notwithstanding occasional notes of respect and interest 
Bulgakov finds Aquinas overall a deeply and disappointingly un-sophiological thinker 
and one who presents a woefully deficient account of God, the created world, and 
human freedom. Through identifying itself so thoroughly with Thomas, Catholic 
theology shares in all his limitations and errors. It is no surprise, therefore, that it should 
find itself at a complete dead end. 

Bulgakov’s pugnacious and deeply unflattering treatment of Aquinas is the most sus- 
tained Orthodox engagement with the Angelic Doctor since the Byzantine era. The 
attention Bulgakov lavishes on the topic is itself a sign of the strength of a resurgent 
Thomism in the early twentieth century, albeit more the Thomism of Réginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange than of Étienne Gilson. With his newly reacquired predominance, 
Thomas becomes a convenient whipping-boy for Bulgakov, a one-man representative of 
the Catholic theology whom he can attack at will. Thomas becomes the embodiment 
and progenitor of the rationalism, impersonalism, and determinism of a West diamet- 
rically opposed to Orthodoxy. Insofar as he has infiltrated the theology ofthe Christian 
East, Thomas represents an ‘influence that must be completely overcome (Bulgakov 
1997: 69). Only a creative retrieval of the theology of the Church Fathers will allow 
Orthodoxy to ‘exit the scholastic labyrinth (p. 83). 

An almost identical approach to Aquinas is found in Vladimir Lossky (1903-58), 
who was in fact one of the chief movers in the largely successful campaign against 
Bulgakov’s sophiology, contributing to its condemnation by sections of the Russian 
Church in 1935. But the ferocity of this debate should not obscure the great similarities 
between the two men. These similarities become very apparent when one compares 
their attitude to Aquinas. Lossky had a good deal of respect for his sometime professor 
at the Sorbonne, Etienne Gilson, and admired his teacher’s compelling account of 
authentic Thomism as a living and properly Christian philosophy centred on the fun- 
damental issues of human existence and a far cry from any sort of static systematiza- 
tion. But his respect and love for Gilson did not deter Lossky from an all-out assault on 
Aquinas along lines similar to those laid down by Bulgakov. For Lossky, it is not tran- 
substantiation but the filioque that most aptly represents the rationalist excesses of 
Western theology. With Augustine its progenitor and Aquinas as its supreme exponent, 
the doctrine of the filioque is decried as a wholly unwarranted intrusion into the mys- 
tery of the Trinity that has led inexorably to modern secularism (Lossky 1974: 88). In 
his masterly Essai sur la théologie mystique de l'Église d’Orient (1944), Lossky grandly 
contrasts the mystical and experiential foundations of Orthodox theology with the 
ratiocinations of Latin theology—with Thomas typically the chief exemplar 
(Lossky 1944: 24, 56, 90). Other comments adhere to this basic pattern. Thomas’ arche- 
typical teaching on the procession of the Holy Spirit is confirmed as woefully imper- 
sonal, notwithstanding the best efforts of Gilson to suggest otherwise (Lossky 1974: 
121-2). His understanding of the Trinity in terms of relations of opposition reveals an 
inadmissible essentialism in which the persons are subsumed by the nature 
(Lossky 1974: 76). Lossky sees Thomas as irredeemably rationalist even in his Dionysian 
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inheritance, retaining nothing (in contrast to Palamas) of the properly apophatic 
theology of the Areopagite, but reducing such theology to a question of simple negation 
(pp. 26, 53). Aquinas’ account of the vision of God is unfavourably contrasted with a 
Dionysian-Palamite account in his The Vision of God (1964). All this brings Lossky to 
the conclusion that between the positive rationalizing approach of the West (repre- 
sented by Augustine and Aquinas) and the negative mystical approach of the East (rep- 
resented by the Cappadocian Fathers, Dionysius, and Palamas) there is really no 
common ground at all (p. 80). For Lossky, as for Bulgakov, Aquinas represents a defi- 
cient and outmoded form of theology quite opposed to that of the Orthodox East. 

The Slavophile roots of this dialectical stance vis-a-vis the West are not hard to dis- 
cern. A rather more nuanced position is adopted by Fr Georges Florovsky (1893-1979). 
Florovsky, together with Lossky, is inescapably associated with the notion of a ‘neo- 
patristic synthesis, a creative return to the Fathers designed to reinvigorate and, in 
some sense, repristinate Orthodox theology after centuries of enslavement to Western 
theology and theological method. But Florovsky’s proposed version of this synthesis 
explicitly embraces the Latin Fathers and indeed Latin scholasticism in a manner that 
would be quite unthinkable for Lossky. In Florovsky, there is little trace of the blanket 
criticism of the rationalistic, scholastic, Thomist West indulged in by many of his fellow 
Russian theologians. He is scornful of any suggestion that East and West are clearly 
delineated and opposing categories: “The antithesis of “West and East” belongs more to 
the polemical and publicistic phraseology than to sober historical thinking’ 
(Florovsky 1989: 191). What we do find in Florovsky are some very sustained discus- 
sions of the wholly baneful and pernicious effects of Western theology and philosophy 
on Russian theology from early Muscovy down to modern times. This is the master- 
theme of his greatest work, Ways of Russian Theology, published in 1937 (Florovsky 1979; 
1987), which includes some steady criticism of the use of Aquinas (and Latin theology 
in general) in the theological schools of imperial Russia. But Florovsky can be rather 
more positive when dealing with Western theology outside of the question of its some- 
what uncritical assimilation into Russian school theology. In the preface to his treatise 
‘In ligno crucis: The Patristic Doctrine of the Atonement’ (in Baker et al. 2016), 
Florovsky allows that Thomas and Thomism stand in the tradition of Christian 
Hellenism (i.e. the conversion of philosophy to the service of Christ) that he saw as 
fundamental for the whole patristic theological enterprise This recognition of the 
Hellenistic character of Thomas and Thomism is a striking confirmation of the analo- 
gous assessments of Demetrios Kydones and Gennadios Scholarios in the Byzantine 
era. Florovsky finds fault with Lossky’s reading of Thomas and defends an authentically 
apophatic current in Thomist thought: “Lossky dismisses the Thomistic versions of the 
“negative theology” probably too easily. He gives Charles Journet's The Dark Knowledge 
of God as a fine example (Florovsky 1958: 207-8). Elsewhere, Florovsky notes with 
regret the extent to which Aquinas is so little known in the East, remarking that many 
Orthodox may even be rather disappointed to find in Thomas a tangible mystical and 
apophatic dimension founded on his immersion in the Greek Fathers (Florovsky 
Archive, Princeton University, Box 3, Folder 11). 
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The Orthodox thinker can find a more adequate source for creative awakening in the 
great systems of ‘high scholasticism, in the experience of the Catholic mystics, and in 
the theological experience of later Catholicism than in the philosophy of German 
Idealism or in the Protestant critical scholarship of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, or even in the ‘dialectical theology of our own day. (Florovsky 1987: 303) 


Florovsky’s vision of a ‘neo-patristic synthesis, then, expressly includes a sustained 
and sympathetic engagement with Western theology. While this ‘new creative act’ is 
chiefly a retrieval of patristic tradition designed to assert anew the truth of Orthodoxy, 
there is no doubt that high scholasticism (by which he means principally Scotus and 
Aquinas) has much to offer Orthodox theology. 

But this nuanced take on East/West difference has rarely been given the attention it 
deserves. Lossky’s rather more antithetical account of the eternal opposition between 
East and West has proved of greater impact, to such an extent that Florovsky is often 
conflated with Lossky as a theologian of East/West antithesis. Lossky’s oppositional 
approach (which has much in common with Bulgakov and the Slavophiles) was to have 
a decisive impact across the Orthodox world. It was to find a particularly able and eru- 
dite defender in Fr John Meyendorff (1926-92), whose magnificent retrieval of the 
theology of St Gregory Palamas involved a tangible rebuttal of Aquinas and all that he 
represents. For Meyendorff, Palamas represents a tradition of theology quite foreign to 
that of Aquinas, a tradition that discovered ‘that the real problem of the Filioque lies not 
in the formula itself, but in the definition of God as actus purus as finalized in the De ente 
et essentia of Thomas Aquinas, vis-a-vis the more personalistic trinitarian vision 
inherited by the Byzantines from the Cappadocian Fathers’ (Meyendorff 1986: 678). 

Of course not all Orthodox theologians of the postwar period fully embraced this 
model of dichotomy. Indeed, it may be noted that the model of dichotomy is more a fea- 
ture of the theology and philosophy of the Russian diaspora than of Russia itself. Great 
modern Russian thinkers such as Alexei Losev (1893-1988) and Sergei Avernitisev 
(1937-2004) (both of whom dealt with theological topics at one remove, for obvious 
reasons) do not subscribe to the oppositional model. Even within the diaspora, theo- 
logians such as Paul Evdokimov (1901-70) and Olivier Clément (1921-2009) are both 
capable of sympathetic appraisal of Aquinas. Fr Lev Gillet (1893-1980), writing as a 
"Monk of the Eastern Church; went so far as to draw positively on Aquinas in respect of 
mystical experience including the doctrine of the spiritual senses (Gillet 1945: 68). 
A similar generosity of vision is evident in the work of Kallistos Ware, Metropolitan of 
Diokleia. Ware, like Gillet, cites Aquinas with approval on the mystical life in a passage 
concerning the outpouring of the soul’s glory onto the body at the resurrection that he 
finds reminiscent of the Macarian Homilies (Ware 1967: 29). Ware warns against the 
construction of artificial boundaries between East and West (Ware 1973: 16), but does 
allow that the scholasticism represented by Thomas was a factor contributing to the 
schism between East and West: “Theology became a “science” for the medieval Latins, in a 
way that it never was for the early Greek Fathers and their Byzantine successors’ (p. 18). 
Similarly, while acknowledging the important mystical side to Thomas, he observes that 
mystical experience was never the criterion of theology it became for Palamas (p. 20). 
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He also doubts the depth and extent of Thomas’ apophaticism (p. 22). That said, he does 
not hold it proven that Aquinas used reason in any overweening or excessive sense nor 
that he employed philosophy in a fundamentally different way from, say, the 
Cappadocian Fathers or John of Damascus (p. 24). 

Ihe Romanian Orthodox tradition may also provide some important pointers 
towards a mode of Orthodox theology wary of any sort of simplistic self-definition vis- 
a-vis the West. This distinctly Latin expression of Eastern Christianity has as its most 
accomplished and significant spokesman Dumitru Stäniloae (1903-93), certainly one of 
the foremost theologians of the twentieth century. Staniloae produced a three-volume 
Orthodox Dogmatic Theology (1978). In its structure and some of its content (such as the 
treatment of the seven sacraments), this work relies to some extent on earlier manuals 
(and Staniloae had translated Androutsos in his youth) but is also aligned with the neo- 
patristic revival initiated by Florovsky. Staniloae insists on the proper place of reason in 
theological endeavour and refuses, in contradistinction to Lossky, to single out apo- 
phaticism as an exclusive defining characteristic of Orthodox theology. He also follows 
Florovsky in incorporating Augustine into his version of patristic retrieval. There is, 
however, little in Staniloae to suggest any very great sympathy with Aquinas or indeed 
with post-patristic Western theology in general. By contrast, the Dogmatics of the 
Orthodox Church (1932-78) produced by the Serbian monk and theologian St Justin 
Popovic (1894-1979) is thoroughly and consistently anti-Western with Aquinas typical 
of the egregious rationalism of the West. In this and other works. St Justin develops a 
familiar metanarrative of distinctly Slavophile tinge that traces the decline of the West 
back to medieval scholasticism and the rise of the papacy. 

To sum up, the Orthodox reception of Aquinas in the twentieth century is largely 
negative. Aquinas, where he is recognized at all, is very often treated as an archetype ofa 
type of theology (rationalistic, legalistic, scholastic) that stands in marked contrast to 
that of the Christian East (mystical, apophatic, ascetic, liturgical). Instances of positive 
appropriation, such as we see in the Byzantine and early modern periods, are relatively 
few and far between. But there are many encouraging signs of a more nuanced approach 
(Florovsky, Ware, and others) which hint at a future in which the theology of Aquinas 
may yet become a resource for and indeed an ally of contemporary Orthodox theology 
as it seeks to meet the challenges of the twenty-first century. 
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CHAPTER 28 


THE RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS IN KUYPERS 
ENCYCLOPAEDIE 
DER HEILIGE 
GODGELEERDHEID 


JAMES EGLINTON 


INTRODUCTION 


Thomas is the doctor’, just as Augustine is the ‘pater ecclesiae’, upon whom 
all branches of the Christian Church still depend, and whose ecumenical 
significance no theologian, irrespective of [theological] orientation, can 
ever omit with impunity. 


Kuyper, Encyclopaedie, vol. 1, 98 


Whoever refuses to go back to Thomas Aquinas weakens himself as a 
theologian. 


Kuyper, Encyclopaedie, vol. 2, 613 


THE history of Protestant theology has often been lit up by polemical fireworks. Across 
this history, Protestant polemics have often focused on Catholic theology, either in con- 
temporaneous or in pre-Reformation forms. Such was the case—albeit expressed in 
quite distinct ways—for the sixteenth-century reformers Martin Luther and John 
Calvin, and it was certainly true in the context of late nineteenth-century Reformed 
theology in the Netherlands. 

In that particular setting, the Calvinist theologian-statesman Abraham Kuyper (1837- 
1920) loomed large in the public imagination. A classically liberal nineteenth-century 
Protestant minister who had moved to a more orthodox faith during his first pastorate, 
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Kuyper led a renewal movement in Dutch Reformed theology that sought to rearticu- 
late the Reformed faith in a way that was recognizably orthodox and modern. This 
movement, neo-Calvinism, came to exert a remarkable degree of influence in early 
twentieth-century Dutch culture, propelling Kuyper from pastor to parliamentarian to 
prime minister, and leading to the creation of his Free University of Amsterdam. 

As it developed, neo-Calvinism engaged in its own polemics: it came ofage against a 
backdrop of public antagonism towards John Calvin (Paul and de Niet 2009: 67-98), the 
rapid de-Christianization of late modern Dutch culture, and the emergence of neo- 
Thomism as a rival attempt to re-articulate the historic Christian faith in the modern 
age. As such, it had to make a case for its own presence in a changing world. An inherently 
public figure, Kuyper played a central role in crafting and promoting neo-Calvinism’s 
own grand narrative for Reformed Christianity and the Netherlands (Harinck 2011: xxi). 
This narrative envisioned the Dutch future by combining orthodox Calvinism, pluralistic 
social freedom, and modern scientific advancement. While much of Kuyper’s public 
rhetoric was sharply polemical, it is noteworthy that his treatment of pre-Reformation 
Catholic theology, and in particular the work of Thomas Aquinas, was far from acerbic 
in tone. Rather, Kuyper read Aquinas through a particular view of historical progress, 
praising Thomas for the hitherto unsurpassed advances made in the Summa, all the 
while setting up Kuyper's neo-Calvinism as Christianity’s next great step forward. 

In the way that it recognizes Aquinas historical significance (and positions medieval 
Thomism antecedently to Kuyper’s modern Calvinism), Kuyper’s reception of Aquinas 
is the locus of perhaps his most ambitious claim: namely, that despite major material 
discontinuities, the significance of Kuyper and his Calvinism can only be grasped in the 
light of Aquinas and the scale of his contribution in an earlier age. 


KUYPER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIE DER HEILIGE 
GODGELEERDHEID 


The body of literature on neo-Calvinist engagement with Thomas, Thomism and 
neo- Thomism has increased steadily in recent years. This growth, however, has largely 
concerned Kuyper’s colleague Herman Bavinck (1854-1921), professor of dogmatics in 
Kampen and Amsterdam, and has been occasioned largely by intra-Reformed North 
American debates on Bavinck vis-a-vis Thomas and natural law (see e.g. Bolt 2008; 
Sytsma 2011; Brock and Sutanto 2017). While this increasing body of literature on 
Bavinck on Thomas has pushed our knowledge of Thomas’s reception in the neo- 
Calvinist tradition forward, it must be supplemented by focused attention to Kuyper’s 
views on the Doctor. 

Indeed, that Kuyper and Bavinck should be read as distinct figures—rather than 
treated as a neo-Calvinist hivemind—has been felt keenly in recent scholarship on neo- 
Calvinism, which has rejected the earlier trend to subordinate Bavinck to Kuyper 
(Mackay 1911: xi), and increasingly shows itself as perceptive of their theological differences 
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(Heideman 1959: 6). We cannot assume that the same reception of Thomas will be found 
in Kuyper and Bavinck. Rather, scholarship on neo-Calvinist receptions of Thomas 
must treat the movement's two leading lights distinctly. As such, this chapter aims to 
contribute to our knowledge of Aquinas reception in Dutch neo-Calvinism by focusing 
particularly on Kuyper. 

In comparison to the growing number of studies on Bavinck's reception of Aquinas, 
studies of Kuyper' relation to Aquinas have been more limited in number and scope. 
The attention to Aquinas found in Kuyper’s later years is noted in passing by van 
Leeuwen (1946: 86) and was mentioned by Kuyper's (Catholic) biographer Petrus 
Kasteel (1938: 103, 191). To date, the most focused reflections on Kuyper’s relationship to 
Aquinas are those of VanDrunen (2010) and Bolt (2017: 129-48). Like the aforemen- 
tioned debates on Bavinck and Thomas, VanDrunens work was also occasioned by 
North American debates on natural law. Although Bolts piece covers a constellation of 
neo-Calvinist theologians, its focus is on the Reformational philosopher Herman 
Dooyeweerd (1894-1977), rather than Kuyper himself. 

In attempting to redress this balance somewhat, this chapter provides an exegesis of 
Kuyper’s Encyclopaedie der heilige Godgeleerdheid (Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology; 
published in 1894). This text has been chosen for a number of reasons. Kuyper’s written 
corpus is voluminous: the recently published Abraham Kuyper: An Annotated 
Bibliography, 1857-2010 runs to 756 pages (Kuipers 2011). For the most part, his copious 
publications are relatively short and are primarily comprehensible in view of circum- 
stances particular to their time of writing. To read Kuyper well, one must identify sub- 
stantial and (more or less) timeless pieces amongst his vast corpus. In searching for such 
'canonical texts within Kuyper's oeuvre, particularly with a view to his reception of 
Aquinas, one might consider his most widely known text, the Lectures on Calvinism 
(1931), which were first delivered as the Stone Lectures at Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1898. However, these lectures, which are already well-known in scholarship 
on neo-Calvinism, make few references to Aquinas. 

In search of a more promising avenue, this chapter instead turns to Kuyper’s 
Encyclopaedie. In the Encyclopaedie, Kuyper set out to chart the history (and by implication, 
the future) of Christian theology as a distinct avenue of inquiry concerning God and all 
else in relation to God. The Encyclopaedie is based on lectures that he had been giving at 
the Free University since 1880. As such, it presents his sustained thought—both in 
extreme verbiage, and across 14 years of formulation—in a way that Lectures on 
Calvinism does not. It also follows an explicit earlier indication, published in 1886, that 
Kuyper intended to produce an encyclopedia of theology that would stand as central to 
his theological legacy (Kuyper 1886: 39). Accordingly the Encyclopaedie has been 
described by Rullmann, Kuyper’s first bibliographer, as his ‘life’s work’ (quoted in de 
Bruijn 2014: 217). 

In 1898, four years after its original Dutch publication, an English-language render- 
ing of the Encyclopaedie appeared. This English version, however, was a drastically 
shortened abridgement. Compared to the original (comprising three volumes across 
some 1,700 pages), the English version is far shorter (683 pages) and contains only the 
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opening section of volume ı (53 pages) and volume 2, whilst omitting volume 3 
altogether. In the full-length original, volume 1 provides Kuyper’s retelling of the history 
of theology’s emergence as a distinct science. Volume 2 contains Kuyper’s constructive 
account of theology as an organized form of the knowledge of God. This is followed, in 
volume 3, by a distinctively Kuyperian application of the principle of theology as sci- 
ence, namely, that other sciences should be ‘Christianized’ by theology, leading to the 
creation of Christian philosophy, Christian literary studies, Christian art, Christian 
natural sciences, and so on. 

The abridged nature of the English translation only provides access to Kuyper’s con- 
structive account of theology as a distinct science. It does not include the particular his- 
toriography that precedes this account (in volume 1), or the typically Kuyperian 
application of his account (in volume 3), and as such, it offers a limited introduction to 
the overall shape of his lifes work. Kuyper’s own foreword in the original volume 1 
begins with a reminder to the reader that this volume was the first of three, and that they 
could only be read as ‘complete’ in trilogic form (1894: vol. i, p. v). 

Although the abridged English version contains a number of references to Thomas, 
its incompleteness leaves the reader blind both to the prominence of Kuyper’s reception 
of Aquinas in each volume and to the role given to Aquinas in Kuyper's complete’ narra- 
tive. Together, the exclusion of volume 3 and the absence of most of volume 1 make it 
impossible for readers of the abridged version to view the sustained reception of 
Aquinas across Kuyper’s most important work. Accordingly, this chapter will set out 
Kuyper' use of Aquinas across the three volumes of the original Dutch Encyclopaedie 
(1894). The English citations from the Encyclopaedie in this chapter are original transla- 
tions from the complete Dutch version. 


VOLUME 1: KUYPER ON ÁQUINAS AS DOCTOR 


Kuypers introductory volume first sets out the notion of ‘encyclopedia. Human know- 
ledge concerns many distinct things and is divided into numerous categories and 
classes: God, the natural world, the human being, and so on. Across Kuyper' historical 
arc, humans—from Plato to Hegel—have sought to trace out forms of coherence that 
bind this multiplicity of things known. (In this regard, Kuyper operates on a basic 
assumption that humans look for order in all things, which he ties to Calvins sensus 
divinitatis (Kuyper 1894: vol. i, p. v). 

Typical of his historical milieu in general, and his neo-Calvinist setting in particular 
(Eglinton 2012), Kuyper sketches the contours of his epistemology along organic lines: 
the human quest for well-ordered knowledge is aptly described in organicist language, 
where distinct parts coexist for a shared purpose as an organic whole. Kuyper notes that 
the bare principle of 'encyclopedia — diverse knowledge gathered and maintained in 
harmony—is a pre-Christian idea that was appropriated early in Christian history. These 
introductory assertions (Kuyper 1894: i.1-53) are included in the English translation. 
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However, the English version of volume 1 then omits the remainder of its content: a 
survey (431 pages) of the history of this theological and philosophical appropriation, 
ranging from Origen to Reischle. 

In Kuyper’s own estimations, the most important figure in this survey is Thomas 
Aquinas (1894: i.98-104). In the lead-up to Thomas, Kuyper portrays a lineage of 
Christian thinkers who grasped, with differing degrees of clarity, that the Christian faith 
possessed distinctive intellectual content and method. Until Thomas, however, no sin- 
gle theologian had perceived this with such profundity, intentionality, and energy. In 
that context, Kuyper’s opening line on Thomas presents him as having made something 
of a theological quantum leap. 


Thomas is the doctor’, just as Augustine is the ‘pater ecclesiae, upon whom all 
branches of the Christian Church still depend, and whose ecumenical signifi- 
cance no theologian, irrespective of [theological] orientation, can ever omit with 
impunity. (1894: i.8). 


Although Kuyper introduces Thomas’ significance in volume 1 via the categories of 
church fathers and doctors, he only explains the import of this distinction in volume 3. 
This chapter will explore Kuyper’s distinction in more detail when exploring 
volume 3. For the sake of clarity, it will suffice to say, in passing, that their difference con- 
cerns two forms of genius: the genius of perception and the genius of mastering the 
thing perceived. For Kuyper, the forms of genius par excellence exhibited by Augustine 
and Aquinas were of these two different kinds, in that Augustine perceived the unique- 
ness of Christian truth, which Aquinas crafted and ordered to an unparalleled degree. 

Thomas's significance is that in producing the Summa, ‘he was conscious [of the fact], 
that he was providing something different to his predecessors. (1894: i.99) This unique 
self-awareness gave him a different goal to that of Anselm, who theologized to ‘delight’ 
in his subject, or Lombard, who strove to correct errors. Rather, Thomass intention was 
‘to produce a book of instruction, and one for new beginners, as strange that may sound’ 
(1894: 1.99). In Kuyper’s estimation, the Summa was a ‘mighty Catechism like no other. 
Its novelty lay primarily in Thomas’s belief that ‘a doctrina philosophica exists, which led 
the Doctor to question ‘whether a doctrina sacra must be placed alongside it’ (1894: 
i100) In describing this recognition that theology was a discrete avenue of inquiry that 
lived on its own terms, and was distinct from other manners of knowing, Kuyper por- 
trayed Thomas as something ofa medieval kindred spirit. 

This kinship, however, was not unbounded. While Kuyper praised Thomas for the 
core insight that theology should be considered as theological, the reading of Thomas 
advanced in volume 1 suggests that the catechetical style and method of structuring 
theology in the Summa hindered the development of a ‘theological science, that was 
internally divided into [doctrinal] loci’ (1894: 1.101). Nonetheless, Thomas’ clear distinction 
between theology as a science primarily concerned with the knowledge of God, and 
thereafter with the creature, is of great worth': at its core lay the concern that although 
theology was a distinct way of thinking about a particular object (God), its particular 
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object gives theology a truly capacious scope. Because it centres on the knowledge of God, 
theology is able to speak into every other concern, the other sciences being no exception. 

On that basis, Kuyper proceeds to describe the relationship of scientia divina to other 
sciences à la Thomas. Theology is uniquely dignified among the sciences because (i) its 
object is the Eternal Being, (ii) its starting point, divine revelation, has a distinct cer- 
tainty, and (iii) its goal, as scientia practica, is pre-eminently noble. In articulating a 
paradigm that defined theology theologically, or rather, theology as theological on its 
own terms, and in grounding the relationship between theological science and the other 
university sciences in this definition, Thomas—in Kuyper’s reading—advanced theology 
far beyond his predecessors. In that light, the two great gains for an encyclopedic account 
of theology made in the Summa, according to Kuyper, were Thomas's theological 
conception of theology itself and the basic impulse that theology should somehow affect 
the other sciences (in Thomas’s account by relating to them as their queen). 

In volume 1, Kuyper’s reception of Aquinas draws on the work of Rudolf Eucken 
(1846-1926)—misspelled in Kuyper’s citation as Encken—a German ethical activist 
philosopher (1894: i.100-101). In this context, Eucken’s influence on Kuyper seems to 
have concerned the sense in which philosophical developments are explicable both in 
their own immediate historical setting and in relation to the movements that precede 
and proceed from them across history (Eucken 1878). This historical schema looms 
large in Kuyper’s reading of the history of the encyclopedic pursuit of knowledge in 
volume 1. Eucken’s own reading of Aquinas saw him as a figure of tremendous historical 
significance in his attempt to marry Aristotelian and Christian Weltanschauungen, but 
ultimately dismissed Thomas as a great thinker whose grand project, Christian 
Aristotelianism, was an unsustainable failure (see e.g. Eucken 1901; Gibson 1906). 

As will be seen, the readings of Thomas found in Kuyper and Eucken advance similar 
criticisms on this point: much of Kuyper’s discussion of Thomas in volume 1 centres on 
Thomas’ efforts to theologize in line with Scripture and the Church Fathers on one hand 
and with Aristotle, on the other (1894: i.100-103), a direction criticised by both Kuyper 
and Eucken. Both men saw Thomas as a figure seminal in his own time but whose 
thought should now be superseded by a new account of the relationship of theology to 
other avenues of inquiry. In Euckens reading, Aquinas had been left outmoded by Kant 
(Eucken 1901: 18). In its account of Kuypers modern Calvinism, the Encyclopaedie pre- 
sents a contender for this crown drawn from the neo-Calvinist stable. 

Euckens anxiety towards Thomas Christian Aristotelianism was clearly shared by 
Kuyper, whose description of theology worthy ofthat name explicitly excluded theology 
in the purely Aristotelian sense (1894: i.103). Kuyper's central criticism of Thomas 
deals with his natural theology, whereby philosophical inquiry—as a handmaiden left to 
her own devices, and whose work was then offered to her queen— was commandeered 
by a greater theological inquiry. 


Thomass ship was dashed to pieces on this last cliff in particular [...] He had no 
concept of a Christian Philosophy, which has its own place and calling, wholly 
distinguished from Dogmatics. (1894: i.103) 
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In Kuyper’s reading, Thomas's greatest strengths and weaknesses are interlinked. The 
former is found in his perception of the need to relate theology to the other sciences, 
whereas the latter lies in the precise manner by which their relationship was posited. 
Kuyper’s own ideal, typical of the neo-Calvinist movement, was a rejection of the medi- 
eval regina scientiarum model. In Kuyper’s approach, which stressed the antithesis of 
Christian and non-Christian knowledge, the other university sciences needed to be 
Christianized, rather than accepted as ‘natural’ forms of knowing. 

Significantly, Kuyper described the Reformers as having perceived this apparent fault 
line in Thomass thought. In that regard Kuyper is not unlike the young Karl Barth in 
viewing the Reformation fundamentally as a movement that discovered the futility of 
natural theology (1894: i.104). Despite this discovery, however, Kuyper argued that the 
Reformers did not make profound enough advances in superseding the problem 
perceived. 

For all that Kuyper is decidedly Reformed in his own theological identity, paleo- 
Calvinism had also had its day and had to be superseded by a modern revision. ‘Calvin's 
Institutio are also in Thomass lineage’ (1894: i104) A mere repristination of sixteenth- 
century Reformed theology, Kuyper believed, was inadequate in meeting the great 
needs of his day, which concerned the further development of higher education gener- 
ally, and theology in particular. In Kuyper's day, both of these were in the throes of an 
existential crisis, as his Dutch culture underwent a rapid process of de-Christianization. 
This is the immediate backdrop to Kuyper's own arguments for Christian higher educa- 
tion (as seen in the creation of the Free University of Amsterdam, Kuyper' attempt at a 
Christianized version of the Berlin-style modern university) and for deliberately 
Christian theology. In volume 1, he sets out a historical case for this development, 
centred on Thomas's Summa more than on Calvins Institutio. 


VOLUME 2: KUYPER ON THOMAS, TRADITION, 
AND REFORMATION 


In volume 2, Kuyper moves from a broad historical sweep into a constructive move- 
ment, setting out a working definition of science (wetenschap), before exploring the 
effects of sin on human knowing (1894: ii.4-51) At this juncture, Kuyper offers an anti- 
thetical account of ‘two kinds of science and ‘two kinds of scientists': those made regen- 
erate by the Holy Spirit, who pursue the diverse range of human knowing in an holistic, 
organicist manner; and the unregenerate, who do not (1894: ii.52-160). Theology plays 
an essential role in this regenerate, organicist knowing, in that it pursues the redemption 
(or Christianization) of other avenues of knowledge, thus binding them together in a 
single theocentric organism. This sections only explicit interaction with Aquinas comes 
as Kuyper describes the relationship of regeneration (palingenesie) to higher, scientific 
forms of knowledge. In explaining that the scientific vocation is rare and noble, even 
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amongst the ‘sons of regeneration, Kuyper reminds his reader that, Jesus never wrote a 
Summa like Thomas Aquinas, or a Critique of Pure Reason like Kant’ (1894: ii.113). 

The remainder of the volume sees Kuyper setting out an extended account of the con- 
cept of theology (1894: ii.179-293) as a deductive mode of thought centred on a distinct- 
ive principium theologiae (1894: ii.294-517). Theology has its own idiosyncratic method 
(1894: ii.518-53), organic character (1894: ii.554-91), and history (1894: ii.592-635). In the 
course of this account, Kuyper develops the argument set out in volume 1 that the 
Reformed tradition’s own conception of theology depended heavily on Thomas (along- 
side the criticism that it also failed to progress beyond the limitations found by Kuyper 
in his work). 

At the outset of Kuyper’s handling of the concept of theology (het begrip der theolo- 
gie), we find explicit engagement with Aquinas. In setting out the ‘theological modality 
of the concept of theology —the notion that the particular mode in which the concept of 
theology exists is itself theological—Kuyper immediately finds his own Reformed trad- 
ition to be historically indebted to Thomas. 


Thomas Aquinas protested (ST I, q. I, art. 7) against the malpractice of locating the 
essence of Theology not in the knowledge of God, but in a wholly other subject of 
inquiry; and equally against those who, assign ‘another subject [than God] to this 
science, for example, either things and signs, or the works of redemption, or else the 
whole Christ, that is, both head and members; because, he says, ‘all these are handled 
in this science, but according to their order with respect to God? (1894: ii.186-7) 


In the discussion that ensues, Kuyper reads Thomas’ attempt to move the essence of 
theology from signs and things to the knowledge of God as an irenic endeavour to pro- 
gress beyond Peter Lombard and Augustine, and notes that the Reformers depended on 
that effort. 


The weighty consequence [of this shift], defended by Thomas in this protest, a 
protest to which the Reformed theologians gave their approval, lies in this: the 
concept of Theology should not only be constructed abstractly logically, but also 
theologically. (1894: ii.187) 


It should be noted that Kuyper’s reading of the history of ‘theology as theological’ por- 
trays Aquinas as wrestling with an insight already present—but underdeveloped—in 
Augustine’s thought. Due to his historical context, Kuyper asserts, Augustine favoured 
the language of ‘Christian doctrine’ (de doctrina Christiana) over ‘theology’ and its ter- 
minological associates. Nonetheless, ‘with Augustine, this deeper conception of 
Theology already bore a decidedly theological character’ (1894: ii.188) in that the chief 
end of sacra doctrina is the ‘seeing of God: In Kuyper’s reading, Aquinas and Calvin 
stand together in a longstanding Augustinian development of the concept of theology: 
while neither used the language of ‘theology’ in Kuyper’s full-blown modern sense, their 
works were led by a powerful theocentric impulse inherited from Augustine's commitment 
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to theology as doctrina de Deo. “Thomas Aquinas also held to this point of view, as, in his 
footsteps, did Calvin’ (1894: ii.188). 

Ihe sweep of history developed across volumes 1 and 2 has a particular telos: namely, 
the emergence of Kuyper’s own modern Calvinism. As the Encyclopaedie is undergirded 
by its author’s commitment to an Euckenesque idea of historical progress (wherein ideas 
are bettered via continuing reformation rather than dramatic revolution), it strives to 
maintain an account of progression between Kuyper’s own Reformed forebears and 
their pre-Reformation antecedents—and, most prominently, Thomas Aquinas. In that 
light, volume 2 progresses into an extended critique of what Kuyper regards to be typic- 
ally Protestant errors that would undermine Protestantism as (in Kuyper’s eyes) the best 
product ofa longstanding progression. 

These errors are styled, respectively, as scepticism and absolutism. Sceptical 
Protestants, Kuyper argues, treat confessional differences between Protestants and 
Catholics in a relativistic manner, as though a Protestant confessional identity were a 
mere accident of history and had no actual claim to authority. Absolutist Protestants, on 
the other hand, devalue non- (and pre-) Protestant theologies, as though their own trad- 
ition had developed in a historical vacuum and stood to gain nothing from the contribu- 
tions of theologians in other traditions (1894: ii.274-5). Kuyper attempts to navigate 
these errors by presenting a degree of historic continuity between Calvin and Aquinas: 
‘Even Calvin was aware that he built upon the theology of Thomas Aquinas and 
Augustine’ (1894: ii.276). Clearly, Kuyper intended to do the same, albeit in a manner 
different from Calvin. 

Interestingly, although Kuyper introduces the aforementioned absolutism as a typic- 
ally Protestant proclivity, he quickly turns this charge on Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
theologies, arguing that neither tradition is sufficiently open to the insights developed in 
the Reformed tradition. ‘It was actually only the Reformed theologians who reacted 
against this confessional absolutism for the longest’ (1894: ii.276-7). (The equivalent dis- 
cussion in Bavinck’s Reformed Dogmatics is phrased around the over- and underestima- 
tions of history, and argues that the Reformation was an attempt to avoid both errors 
(Bavinck 2003: 116-20).) 

This rapid turnaround, of course, is part of Kuyper’s project across the Encyclopaedie’s 
three parts: namely, to show a long period of progressions from patristic to Thomistic, 
from Thomistic to paleo-Reformed, and from that to the zenith of Christian theology in a 
newly articulated modern and orthodox Calvinism. Similarly to Eucken, it was clear to 
Kuyper that for all Thomas's greatness, he had been rendered obsolete. Theological pro- 
gress had occurred, and those who failed to keep up with this progress—in this charge, 
Catholics and Lutherans— necessarily belonged to the ‘sceptical’ or 'absolutist' camps. 

In developing such a claim, Kuyper was forced to respond to the view that Reformed 
theology was founded on a naive biblicism, as though Reformed theologians believed 
themselves capable of reading and interpreting Scripture as anything other than chil- 
dren of their times. In context, Kuyper saw himself as offering a corrective to a contem- 
porary Reformed theologian, Eduard Bohl (1894: ii.528), whom Kuyper had earlier 
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courted as a possible faculty member at the Free University of Amsterdam (Forster 2009: 
42-50) but who had now gone down in Kuyper’s estimations. 

While admitting that Reformed theology had a tendency to give the impression that it 
ignored the fourteen centuries between its own origins and those of the New Testament, 
Kuyper attempted to assuage this impression on two fronts. In the first place, the general 
epistemological principles outlined in volume 1 regarding the organic, collectivist 
nature of human knowing are asserted (1894: ii.529): all knowing takes place in commu- 
nities; it is the inheritance of the ages and far surpasses the individual. As such, Kuyper 
argues, Protestant biblicism is illusory. 

This leads Kuyper to a second point, for which the relationship between Calvin and 
Aquinas is important. ‘It is noteworthy that Calvin, of whom it can no less be denied that 
he sometimes wrote as though he were in the sway of this illusion [of biblicism], none- 
theless constantly called upon Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, and in so doing, dem- 
onstrated that this illusion did not control his method’ (1894: ii.529). Kuyper’s defence of 
Calvin, then, accents Calvins use of Aquinas to steer the Reformations call to sola 
scriptura away from ahistorical biblicism. Leaving to one side the question of whether 
Kuyper' apologia is successful, it is significant that he positions himself, like Calvin, as a 
Reformed theologian who calls upon Aquinas, but to an idiosyncratic end. Later in 
volume 2, Kuyper moves to explain why (as mentioned earlier in this chapter) Aquinas 
is ‘the church’s doctor; as a preamble to the Encyclopaedie’s eventual implication that a 
‘new’ Thomas had arrived in the neo-Calvinist school. 


[Theology] was called, in the first place, to populate its own world of thought and to 
direct it. The content of the Divine Revelation had been committed to it, not to pos- 
sess itas gold in a mine, but to delve it out of that mine, and then to convert that gold 
into all sorts of ornaments. The content of Revelation had not been given dialectic- 
ally, nor had it been cast in the form of discursive thought. That which had been 
revealed of God could therefore not be taken up as such into the human conscious- 
ness. It had first to be worked over, and its form changed so as to suit human cap- 
acity [pro mensura humana]. (1894: ii.612) 


In volume 1, Kuyper had already introduced Thomas as ‘the "doctor" [...] upon whom all 
branches of the Christian Church still depend, and whose ecumenical significance no 
theologian, irrespective of [theological] orientation, can ever omit with impunity' (1894: 
1.8). The meaning of this language of Church Doctors and Fathers is only hinted at, how- 
ever, at this late point in volume 2 and willreturn with greater clarity in volume 3. 
Describing Augustine as ‘the father’ and Aquinas as ‘the doctor’ of the Church, 
Kuyper utilizes the imagery of a goldmine: having descended into that mine, only the 
truly discerning eye will spot the traces of gold. This miner will bring the gold to the 
surface, in order that others might marvel at its raw beauty. As was described earlier in 
this chapter, such a goldminer demonstrates the genius of perception. This unrefined 
nugget, though, must still be smelted and crafted into an intricate form. The one who is 
skilled in this task, the goldsmith, possesses a distinct kind of genius: that of mastering 
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the thing perceived. The Encyclopaedie categorizes Fathers and Doctors along these 
lines. (It should be noted, of course, that Kuyper’s use of these categories—in its focus 
on the search for the individual genius whose contribution alters the course of his- 
tory—is thoroughly modern and romantic, and diverges from older Catholic and 
Eastern views on Church Fathers and Doctors in their emphases on church authority 
and holiness of life.) 

Kuyper treats Augustine as the greatest Church Father because of the core insight that 
doctrina Christiana is doctrina de Deo. Augustine, however, was not a Church Doctor in 
Kuyper’s schema. His writings turned raw nuggets into bullion, but left them in that 
state. In Kuyper’s history of theology, the first great goldsmith was Aquinas, who turned 
Augustine’s discovery into a spectacularly detailed, complex ornament: the Summa. 
That Thomas did so against the backdrop of the Dark Ages is all the more reason for 
Kuyper to describe him as an ‘intellectual hero. Indeed, this praise is the immediate con- 
text of the comment: “Whoever refuses to go back to Thomas Aquinas weakens himself 
as a theologian (1894: ii.613). As volume 2 moves towards its conclusion, Kuyper’s praise 
for Thomas reaches its climax: ‘After Thomas no-one has arisen who, as a theologian, has 
thought through the field of holy study so comprehensively, and who so gallantly probed 
the depths of every question? (1894: ii.613) 

Kuypers tone, however, then turns to critique. The Encyclopaedie, after all, is not 
styled as a work in paleo- or neo-Thomism. Rather, Kuyper’s intent has been to order 
theology’s first great quantum leap around Thomas as the necessary historical antecedent 
to Kuyper’s own apparent theological stride into the future. 

This critique is centred on the charge that Aquinas failed to appreciate the fallenness 
of unregenerate human knowing. By this point in volume 2, Kuyper has already 
embarked upon a lengthy discussion of the limitations of natural theology (1894: ii.253- 
9), framed in line with his earlier epistemological antithesis of believing and unbelieving 
forms of knowledge. In Kuyper’s reading, the great problem with Thomas's account of 
theologia naturalis is the expectation that other forms of inquiry will gladly submit 
themselves to theology as handmaidens before a queen. Writing in the aftermath of the 
Enlightenment, and in the midst of a rapidly de-Christianizing Dutch intellectual 
milieu, Kuyper saw little reason to expect that other (and explicitly non- or post-Christian) 
avenues of inquiry—allowed to operate on their own unregenerate presuppositions— 
could or would function as appropriate and willing servants to theology. “Theology and 
philosophy (now taken in the material sense) were blurred together too much by 
Thomas. He failed to take sufficient account of unregenerate humanity’s world of 
thought as an independent whole’ (1894: ii.613). 

In this setting, Kuyper contrasts his own engagement with non- and post-Christian 
thought with Aquinas’ scholastic engagement with competing ideas. For the Doctor, he 
suggests, these were more hypothetical than actual, and concerned ‘sophisticated men- 
tal gymnastics. Kuyper’s historical location was different. The actual opposition to 
Christian theology by Kuyper’s unbelieving contemporaries, however, plays a key role in 
the argument that theology’s most recent quantum leap was connected to Aquinas but 
had occurred in the emergence of neo-Calvinism. 
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Undoubtedly it is only since [the emergence of modern philosophy] that theology 
on its own ground has arrived at a richer development, such as it had never 
known before, which has enabled it to assimilate and to reproduce no mean part 
of the treasures of Revelation; but the struggle for principles, which theology had 
to carry on for the vindication of her own right of existence, had scarcely yet 
begun. (1894: ii.613) 


In understanding the precise nature of this claim, it is worth restating that Kuyper 
approached Christian theology as a theocentric, deductive, principles-based avenue of 
inquiry that—like all intellectual disciplines—is also subject to the process of historical 
development. In his view of the history of ideas, a discrete discipline like theology has 
the capacity to progress—arriving at a richer development—when subject to particular 
historical conditions. In his own setting, Kuyper believed that modern theology’s 
engagement with non-Christian thought had enabled it to take a major step forward: 
face-to-face with self-consciously non-Christian ideas, theology had been afforded the 
opportunity to grasp more intentionally that it was theological. For Kuyper, this entailed 
a new impulse to reflect on the principles (beginselen) that animated Christian theology 
and, crucially, that were also necessary in pursuing the Christianisation of the other 
sciences. 

In context, the Encyclopaedie’s impulse to promote reflection on such ‘principles’ is 
illuminated somewhat by Kuyper’s publication, in the following year, of 18 theses con- 
cerning the Reformed principles (gereformeerde beginselen) upon which he had founded 
the Free University of Amsterdam and which were to be the basis for each of its 
Christianized academic departments (Kuyper 1895). The Encyclopaedie itself makes 
regular references to these beginselen, but without defining or listing them. This omission 
may be understood by a criticism advanced by Paul and de Niet, who have described 
Kuyper’s assertion of Reformed principles as circular. In their critique, they argue that 
Kuyper’s promotion of ‘principles’ remained circular (and flourished) because his par- 
ticular social conditions—which were favourable to the development of Christianized 
social institutions—enabled him to popularise talk of principles without the need to 
define them clearly (2009: 76). 

In that regard, it is perhaps easier to grasp the import of Kuyper’s (circular) vision of 
Reformed principles by considering its (concrete) consequences: the real-world cre- 
ation of Reformed journalism, Reformed politics, a Reformed university, and Reformed 
schools. In Kuyper’s own mind, his quantum leap—the realization that the theocentric 
impulse at the heart of sacra doctrina could also beat at the heart of other sciences and 
social institutions—enabled an entirely novel social imagination: one where a recogniz- 
ably modern world could be ordered to the glory of God. In comparison to Reformed 
contemporaries who feared for the future of their orthodox faith in the modern age, 
Kuyper’s belief in progress allowed him to imagine the Christian faith reaching hitherto 
unparalleled greatness—even exceeding the medieval accomplishments of Aquinas—in 
the modern world. 
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VOLUME 3: THOMAS AND ABRAHAM AMONGST 
THE DOCTORS AND FATHERS 


Having provided an account of the history of the Encyclopaedie in volume 1, wherein 
Thomas plays a defining role, and then setting out a constructive account of theology as 
theological in volume 2 (concluding in the implication that Kuyper’s principles-based 
vision would advance the faith in his age, as Thomas's work had done centuries before), 
volume 3 provides an exploration of Kuyper's views on Christian art, literary studies, 
natural sciences, and so on. 

In comparison to volumes 1 and 2, direct engagement with Thomas is relatively sparse 
in the Encyclopaedie’s final volume. This is unsurprising, however, given that by the close 
of volume 2, Kuyper has expressed his highest praise for the scale for Thomass achieve- 
ment, before offering his critique, and setting out his own claim to have progressed 
beyond the Doctor. Volume 3 is Kuypers vision of Christianitys modern progress: a 
Christian worldview that extends the Lordship of Christ into every sphere of life. 

The only direct discussion of Aquinas in volume 3 occurs when Kuyper returns to the 
distinction between Church Fathers and Doctors. This distinction was introduced in 
volume 1, when Thomas was introduced as ‘the doctor’ (alongside Augustine as ‘the 
father’), and further mentioned in volume 2, but only receives its definitive explanation 
in volume 3. There, the doctores ecclesiae are likened to both a gold digger (in the historical 
sense) and a pearl diver. The patres ecclesiae follow as goldsmith and jeweller. 

Kuyper argues that there are Doctors and Fathers who belong to ‘the entire Church. — 
Athanasius, Augustine et al—and that discrete traditions can also have their own doc- 
tors and fathers. As such, Luther is pater ecclesiae for the Lutheran, and Calvin for the 
Reformed, churches’ (1894: iii.389). In arguing for Calvin as a Father rather than a 
Doctor—a genius of perception, rather than a genius by way of mastery of the thing per- 
ceived—Kuyper had to explain why Calvins Institutio was a work of lower order than 
Thomas's Summa. 


Even Calvins Institutio disappoints with regard to sharp lines [of argumentation] 
and completeness; and whoever compares Calvin's Institutio with Thomas’s Summa 
by that standard must give the palm of honour to Thomas. But this comparison is 
spurious. Thomas was a doctor, Calvin a pater eccclesiae, which thus prevents their 
correlation. (1894: iii.389-90) 


Luther and Calvin, patres ecclesiae, were followed by doctores within their own 
traditions: in the Reformed tradition, for example, Kuyper lists Johannes Gerhard and 
Gisbertus Voetius in this light. However, at this point in volume 3, the most interesting 
question becomes how Kuyper presents himself in this schema. Undoubtedly, the 
Encyclopaedie is constructed to present neo-Calvinism as theology's newest leap for- 
ward, based on an expansive new insight: sacra doctrina as doctrina de Deo transforms 
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scientia generalis, which, in its own way also becomes doctrina de Deo. Study of the 
reception of Aquinas in the Encyclopaedie begs the question of whether Kuyper implicitly 
presents himself and his magnum opus on a par with Thomas and the Summa, or with 
Calvin and the Institutio. 

Literature on neo-Calvinism has often compared Kuyper and Bavinck in a way that 
corresponds to Kuyper’s own Fathers/Doctors distinction, with Kuyper as the deductive 
visionary genius and Bavinck as the careful, inductive dogmatician (Dosker 1922: 456; 
Beach 2008: 11). This commonplace observation lends itself well to the distinction 
between genius of perception and genius of the thing perceived. If that is so, and the 
Encyclopaedie is more like bullion than an intricate ornament, Bavinck’s Reformed 
Dogmatics is recast in a particular light, as are the weighty expectations placed by 
Kuyper on his younger colleague, who had been tasked with crafting Kuyper's nuggets 
into a Calvinist Summa for the modern age. Chronologically, this makes some sense of 
the material development seen between the first and final editions of Bavincks 
Dogmatics: the first edition, the first volume of which was published shortly after the 
Encyclopaedie (1895), is less engaged with Kuyper than the expanded second edition 
(1906-11). It is not implausible that Bavinck set about revising his Dogmatics having 
responded to Kuyper' call for a neo-Calvinist Doctor to emerge. If true, this argument 
would add a significant layer of detail to Bremmer' careful account of Bavinck’s com- 
ments on the Encyclopaedie—both negative and positive— recorded in his students lec- 
ture notes from the years between these editions (1961: 37-45). 


CONCLUSION 


In their sterling work on Kuypers relationship to Calvin, Paul and de Niet described 
Kuyper as ‘the “new” Calvin; whilst noting that, '[u]nlike Neo-Thomism, which believed 
that "the golden wisdom of St. Thomas" provided all light of truth, Neo-Calvinism did 
not stand or fall with the teachings of its name-giver' (2009: 75-6). Ironically, explor- 
ation of the reception of Aquinas in Kuyper's Encyclopaedie seems to suggest that neo- 
Calvinism would stand or fall with Thomas, rather than Calvin. While there is perhaps 
ambiguity as to which of these magna opera—Kuypers Encyclopaedie or Bavinck's 
Reformed Dogmatics—was seen by Kuyper as something akin to a neo-Calvinist Summa, 
there is little ambiguity in the assertion that a ‘new Thomas’ had entered the history of 
theology. 

This, however, is not a claim with regard to substantive theology. On that front, the 
distance between Kuyper and Aquinas, between medieval Thomism and neo-Calvin- 
ism, is considerable. The claim is made, rather, with regard to Kuyper's collectivist epis- 
temology and particular reading of history. Epistemologically, Kuyper was committed 
to the view that no single person, even a great man of history, could cause progress 
without precedent. While the course of (Kuyper's) history certainly turns on the seminal 
insights of individual geniuses, those individuals need each other: behind each of 
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history’s ‘great men’ stands a previous ‘great man. In that reading, there could be no 
Kuyper without Thomas. 
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CHAPTER 29 


KARL BARTHS 
RECEPTION OF THOMAS 
AQUINAS 


KENNETH OAKES 


INTRODUCTION 


Kart Barth's works contain four different pictures of Thomas Aquinas. First, Thomas is 
at times the oflicial representative of Roman Catholic theology as a whole. Second, 
Thomas is at times a potential witness to and sympathizer with the Reformation, espe- 
cially in its Reformed iteration. As Barth himself is aware, such an interpretation of 
Thomas was common among sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Reformed scholastics. 
Third, and relatedly, Thomas is at times a counter-witness to problematic tendencies 
within Roman Catholic theology, even if Barth finally views these questionable aspects to 
be more authentically Roman Catholic. These tendencies are typically represented by the 
Jesuits but can also be found within Thomass own thought. Fourth, Thomas is at times 
one of many esteemed teachers of the faith who deserves both respect and critical engage- 
ment. As for this fourth picture, Barth opens his discussion of Thomass angelology, his 
longest and most critical discussion ofthe Angelic Doctor, with this observation: 


in the two Summae of 'Thomas we enter the sphere of the most calm and sober 
enquiry and teaching, of the strictest method and of corresponding statement—a 
sphere where nothing unnecessary, but everything necessary is said, and what is said 
is controlled by everything else and by its more immediate and remote contexts, so 


* The author would like to express his deep gratitude to Peter Zocher of the Karl Barth-Archiv and 
Amy Marga for their permission to use and cite Margas transcription of the student protocols of 
Barth's seminar on Thomas Aquinas. 
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that there are no mere assertions, but every statement ventured is proved with 
refreshing conscientiousness. But in this respect Thomas Aquinas is too great to need 
any particular praise from us. (Barth 1960b: 391) 


Materially speaking, Barth finds much to recommend in Aquinas’ accounts of the 
Trinity and the relationship between God and the world as diversely exemplified in the 
relationship between divine and human action and knowledge and the doctrines of pre- 
destination and providence. The endorsement of Thomas on these issues is consistent 
throughout Barth’s works. His most critical remarks are reserved for topics both present 
within and associated with Thomas Aquinas’ thought, such as the natural knowledge of 
God and natural theology, the relationship between nature and grace, and the analogy of 
being. Here Barth's interpretation of Thomas shifts over time and follows his more gen- 
eral understanding of and worries about natural theology which he views his peers, both 
Protestant and Catholic, to be pursuing. 

The following exposition of Karl Barth's reception of Thomas Aquinas will be chrono- 
logical, and will move from some of Barth's earliest works to his Church Dogmatics. We 
should note at the outset that Barth’s references to Thomas are many, but that these refer- 
ences primarily come from the Summae theologiae and contra gentiles. Largely absent 
from Barth’s purview are Thomas's opuscula, his quaestiones disputatae, his commentaries 
on Scripture, and his commentaries on Aristotle, Proclus, Dionysius, Boethius, and 
Peter Lombard's Sentences. 


BARTH’S EARLIER WORKS 


In the spring of 1909 Barth delivered a long paper on the cosmological proof for God's 
existence. The wider context of this consideration is Vatican I and its distinction between 
natural and supernatural knowledge of God and its claim that the natural power of rea- 
son can know with certainty God as the beginning and end of all things. Barth's main 
guide to Thomas at this point is Franz Hettingers Timotheus. Briefe an einen jungen 
Theologen, and he is especially interested in Hettinger’s defence of Thomas from accusa- 
tions of pantheism or being dangerously close to the theology of Spinoza. Barth himself 
considers Thomas’s concept of God to be ‘dialectical’ inasmuch as it combines God as 
absolute substance with the claim that God is ‘personal. Thomas’s God is indeed the pri- 
mum movens immobile, causa efficiens prima, necessarium per se necessarium, ens nobi- 
lissimum, even the ‘ens realissimum (a term not of Thomasian pedigree), all of which 
could be interpreted in Spinozist fashion, but ‘personality’ must also be ascribed to God. 
Here Barth follows Hettinger and references Thomas's argument that ‘this name “per- 
son” is fittingly applied to God’ inasmuch as all perfections must be attributed to God 
(ST I.29.3; Barth 1992: 387). Admittedly, Hettinger himself seems more aware than Barth 
of the different context in which modern theology and philosophy have emphasized the 
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idea of a ‘personal God’ against the pantheists. Barth concludes that Thomas is com- 
pletely exonerated of the charge of pantheism, and that the cosmological proof, gener- 
ously interpreted, could be helpful as a way to lead one to revelation and religion, here 
actually disagreeing with his modern Protestant contemporaries who deem these proofs 
to be only intellectual fraud. Barth does show his modern Protestant leanings when he 
admits that Thomas took the concept of God as ens realissimum or causa efficiens prima 
ina more Christian direction through the ascription of personality to God, but that such 
a concept would have to be further qualified by the self-consciousness of Jesus in order 
to become a genuinely Christian concept of God (Barth 1992: 406). 

In the lectures which come from his initial years at the University of Géttingen in the 
early 1920s, Barth offers several judgements regarding Thomas which will appear in his 
later works. First, Thomas is taken as representative of Roman Catholicism as a whole. 
Barth calls Thomas and Calvin ‘the greatest Catholic and greatest Protestant systemati- 
cian (Barth 1995a: 20); notes that Thomas is the one ‘in whom all modern Roman 
Catholicism has come to see more and more definitely its true classic’ (p. 22); and muses 
to his students that they may find more that is familiar and helpful in Thomas than in 
Calvin (pp. 40, 205). Second, medieval Catholicism is described as essentially a theology 
of glory (p. 29), as is especially evident in its claim that grace perfects nature (p. 45) and 
in its perpetual search for balance and harmony which stands in stark contrast to the 
‘wild seas of the Reformation (p. 33). Such tropes were fairly common in 
Kontroverstheologie. 'Third, there are some areas of convergence between Thomas and 
Protestantism. In response to Thomass description of the justification of the sinner asa 
factio iustitiae which coincides with the infusion of grace (ST Ia-IIae.100.12, which 
Barth draws from Hagenbach 1888: 395), Barth asks ‘where in Protestant theology we 
find all this described in a way that is better or more illuminating or credible?’ 
(Barth 19952: 34). Additionally, Barth notes the remarkable similarity between Thomas’s 
doctrine of providence and the later editions of Calvin's Institutes, inasmuch as second- 
ary causes, including the human will, are utilized by divine providence (Barth 19952: 
376; Institutes I, 17, 9; ST 1.22.3). Concerning the doctrine of providence, Barth explains 
that “Thomas Aquinas had already said it all’ (Barth 2005: 137). Fourth, Barth thinks that 
there are tensions within Thomass theology, and in particular that there are elements 
within the doctrine of God whose full force become tempered for the sake of balance. 
He wonders how medieval theologians such as Anselm, Peter Lombard, Alexander of 
Hales, and Thomas could be aware of God as pure act, of the divine aseity, mystery, and 
hiddenness, and yet ‘these themes become the foundation of a great theological- 
ecclesial system of harmoniously arranged mediation of grace, the peaceful alignment 
of nature and grace, immanence and transcendence, human and divine freedom’ 
(Barth 2005: 80). 

In Christmas 1923 Barth received from his brother Heinrich a copy ofthe Summa the- 
ologiae, which seems to be the five-volume Paris-Lethielleux edition from 1889. Such a 
gift was fitting, as during the winter semester of 1923-4 Barth attended lectures on 
Thomas delivered by Erik Peterson, whose own intensive interest in Aquinas began in 
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the early 1920s (cf. Busch 1975: 134; Nichtweiss 1992: 655). In these lectures Barth was 
exposed to Peterson's ‘dialectical reading of Thomas, which does not stress contrast but 
indirectness, movement, and excess such that there is no direct and smooth path from 
human knowledge to revelation or from nature to grace. Instead, revelation both attacks 
and frees human knowledge, and grace presupposes, completes, and perfects nature but 
in a movement in which there is also negation for the sake of affirmation, and it is pre- 
cisely because faith believes in God’s existence that it also believes and claims that God’s 
existence can be proven rationally (Nichtweiss 1992: 655-82). Through these lectures 
Barth was also exposed to the anhypostasis/enhypostasis distinction (Nichtweiss 1992: 
703-5; Marga 2010: 32), which he would soon reencounter in Heinrich Heppes source- 
book of the Reformed scholastics and put to good use in his first lectures of systematic 
theology at Göttingen (cf. McCormack 1997: 361-7). Petersons reading of Thomas even 
seems to have increased Barth’s interest in scholasticism more broadly, as Peterson 
recounts that Barth once remarked to him: ‘You have opened my eyes: I want to go back 
to the Orthodoxy ofthe sixteenth century' (Nichtweiss 1992: 685). Such seems to be the 
case inasmuch as in the spring of 1924 Barth discovered Heppes exposition and compil- 
ation of Reformed scholasticism and its Lutheran equivalent edited by Heinrich Schmid, 
and found engagement with the Protestant Orthodox to be immensely fruitful. 

Barth begins his first systematic theology lectures, in the summer semester of 1924, 
with a prayer from Thomas which served as a header in his edition of the Summa theo- 
logiae (Barth 1991: 3). Thomas is still ‘the normative theologian of modern Roman 
Catholicism’ and is the most referenced Roman Catholic theologian in these lectures, 
with Augustine as a somewhat close second. Barth relates to his students that the 
Protestant scholastics had such affection for Thomas that they could ‘ardently’ appeal to 
“Thomas Aquinas the defender of evangelical truth’ (Barth 1991: 238, alluding to Johann 
Georg Dorsche' 1656 Thomas Aquinas exhibitus Confessor veritatis Evangelicae). Barth 
calls Thomas a ‘master of metaphysical theology; and yet removes any accusation in this 
title by noting that for Thomas the principles of theology are the articles of faith (ST I.7) 
which means that there can be a science of God only inasmuch as ‘God speaks through 
faith’ (Barth 1991: 10). He praises Thomass method of question and answer as it per- 
forms a continual return to and movement from theology's source (p. 39), and he 
encourages his students to adopt the ‘free and broad outlook of Aquinas’ for whom ‘all 
truth, no matter who speaks it, is ofthe Holy Spirit’ (ST Ia ITae.109.1ad 1; Barth 1991: 92). 

An impress of Peterson’s dialectical reading of Thomas still seems present when 
Barth discuses different views of God's knowability. Barth downplays the importance 
in Thomas of the natural knowledge of God and arguments for God's existence. 
He tells his students that the natural knowledge of God is at most a possible and 
necessary ancillary construction that pays secondary honor to the truth of revelation 
(ST L3. ad 2; Barth 1991: 92), that the arguments for the existence of God come from 
theologians who presuppose revelation and faith (Barth 1991: 347-8), and he again 
defends this exercise against modern Protestant theologians who consider these proofs 
outmoded and specious. Barth also appreciates the interplay between revelation and 
indirect knowledge in Aquinas, which again lines up with Peterson’s reading and with 
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Barth’s early struggles against the givenness and immediacy of revelation in history or 
religious self-consciousness that he sees in nineteenth-century theology. Barth notes 
that ‘by the revelation of grace in this life we cannot know of God “what He is,” and 
thus are united to Him as to one unknown (Barth 1991: 334; see SCG III.49), and that 
for Aquinas the visio Dei (ST 1.12) is reserved for the blessed and is unavailable to pil- 
grims sojourning through this life, which means that ‘the immediacy with which 
modern Protestant theology has not kept from toying really belongs to eschatology 
was clearly perceived by the angelic doctor, as one may see from his discussion, and 
we should learn from his example to see this too’ (Barth 1991: 339). 

Thomas also appears in Barth's doctrines of providence and predestination, and here 
the convergences between Thomas (and Augustine) and the Reformed are duly noted. 
Inspired most likely by Heppe, Barth briefly covers the controversy between the Jesuits 
and the Thomists and likens the Jesuits to the Lutherans and the Thomists to the 
Reformed (cf. Heppe 1978: 77-81; Barth 1991: 412). As for predestination, Barth thinks 
that Thomas and the Thomists, who are taken to represent ‘official Roman Catholic 
teaching’ on this point, ‘took over and maintained the basic thought of Augustine that 
the first grace is the pure, free grace of God, and that this is independent as such of any 
use that we might make of it’ (Barth 1991: 462, with a reference to ST 1.3.5). Barth thinks 
that there is a clear convergence between his Reformed tradition and the Thomists here, 
for ‘No less resolutely than the later Calvin, Thomas finally writes that he could find in us 
no effective cause of predestination (Barth 1991: 462). 

Barth's encounter with Catholicism more generally expanded during his time at the 
University of Münster (1925-30). In his talk Roman Catholicism: A Question to the 
Protestant Church’ (1928), Barth enlists Thomas Aquinas as a comrade-in-arms against 
modern Catholicism, represented by Karl Adam’s Das Wesen des Katholizismus, and 
modern Protestantism, represented by Karl Heim. Here Barth uses the two hymns 
Adoro te and Pange lingua gloriosi corporis mysterium, taken from Schott and Bihlmeyer’s 
Das vollständige römische Meßbuch, to inject more indirectness and hiddenness into 
Adams account of Roman Catholicism. He quotes from Adore te and offers these 
reflections: 


Adoro te devote latens Deitas In humility I pray thee, hidden Godhead 
Quae sub his figuris Who art here, veiled in the symbol's sign 


what change can Protestantism desire except the underlining of hidden, veiled, so 
that Godhead and the truly have their proper force, differentiated from all that is not 
hidden, and therefore from all that is not God? (Barth 1962: 316) 


After more quotations from Adam which emphasize the seamless continuity between 
Jesus, the pope, and priest, Barth quotes these lines from Adoro te as an appeal to indir- 
ectness and discontinuity: 


We gladly recognize how indirectly all this can be meant when Thomas Aquinas 
continues in the hymn just quoted. 
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Visus tactus gustus in te fallitur 

Sed audito solo tuto creditor 

Credo quidquid dixit Dei filius 

Nil hoc verbo Veritatis. (Barth 1962: 317) 


Barth also finds phrases reminiscent of the Reformation in these lines from Thomas's 
Eucharistic hymn Pange lingua gloriosi corporis mysterium: 


Et, si sensus deficit When the senses fail to discern, 
Ad firmandum cor sincerum Certainty for the pure heart 
Sola fides sufficit Is given by faith alone 


(Barth 1962: 317; Latin corrected) 


After providing lines from Adam which stress the immediacy of grace, Christ, and 
the divine, Barth asks, “Where are we? Apparently in a place very different from the one 
where we listened to Thomas Aquinas’ “By hearing alone is faith sure" (audito solo tuto 
creditur) (Barth 1962: 325). Nevertheless, Barth claims that the accounts of sin found in 
Thomas and Calvin, ‘who perhaps may be cited as the greatest theologians of the two 
churches, are absolutely irreconcilable (p. 327). 

While at Münster Barth also conducted a seminar on ST L1-12 during the winter 
semester of 1928-9. In letters to his longtime friend Eduard Thurneysen from this time, 
Barth describes Thomass thought as something ‘which perhaps goes beyond my mod- 
est powers' (Barth 1974: 628) and says this concerning Thomas and his seminar: 


It is, on all sides, uncannily instructive, but it is uncanny, because the man has gone 
to work with such meticulousness that so far, for example, we have not formulated 
a single objection. He is aware of everything, everything, except for the fact that 
man is a thief. But without knowing this, he certainly is aware of this truth too, 
incorporates it everywhere, brings it out, and knows everything else so splendidly 
and comprehensively that one would simply have to lie down on ones back and 
become Catholic if one did not adhere to this point, and from this point have to 
understand everything else even while constantly being instructed in gratitude and 
admiration and even when finding nothing to contradict. (Barth 1974: 638) 


Here the doctrine of sin again becomes a point of divergence between Barth and 
Thomas. The student protocols from the seminar primarily consist of summaries of the 
questions and articles from the Summa with little evaluation. Nonetheless, some judge- 
ments and questions are offered: that theology is both practical and theoretical shows 
that Thomas is theocentric (Barth Seminar: 5), and Thomass characterization of faith 
seems to overlook its elements of decision and risk. (Barth Seminar: 20). The exposition 
of these questions slows down in comparisons between Thomas and Anselm on their 
arguments for God's existence. Thomas is taken as reasoning to God while Anselm is 
taken to be reasoning from God and faith (Barth 1928/9: 29), a point which the seminar 
thinks Thomas may have misunderstood (Barth 1928/9: 23). 
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Barth invited the Silesian Jesuit Erich Przywara to the seminar on Thomas, and dur- 
ing the two sessions prior to his visit he and his students discussed Przywara’s 
Religionsphilosophie (Marga 2010: 123). Barth was patently impressed with Przywara, 
and offered critical engagement in the form of a lecture series held two weeks later 
entitled ‘Fate and Idea’ (McCormack 1997: 384-90). In these lectures Barth notes that 
Thomas wisely held God to be the subject matter of theology, even if God is hidden 
(Barth 1986: 27). Thomas is also taken to be the representative of the ‘realist’ pole oftheo- 
logical and philosophical thought (his comrade being Schleiermacher), which stresses 
objectivity and givenness, while Augustine is the representative of the idealist pole, 
which stresses non-givenness. While Thomas was always a ‘metaphysical’ theologian for 
Barth, his reading of and interactions with Przywara led Barth to associate Thomas with 
Przywaras account of the analogia entis (Barth 1986: 33). Barth criticizes Thomas's 
account of the natural knowledge of God and points to the analogia entis and the claim 
that grace does not destroy but perfects nature as allowing the experience of God to 
become ‘an inherent possibility and necessity? (p. 39). It seems, nevertheless, that 
Petersons dialectical reading of Thomas has not entirely waned in light of Przywaras 
apparent confirmation of some of Barths earlier worries regarding Thomas and the 
attempt to present a balanced and harmonious relation between God and creation. He 
notes, for example, that Thomas the realist also stresses God's hiddenness and otherness, 
and alludes to Thomass remarks that even revelation and grace unites believers to God 
as to one unknown (Barth 1986: 44). 

As presaged in his seminar on Thomas, Barth's judgements on Thomass understand- 
ing of Anselm are largely negative in his 1931 Anselm: Fides Quarens Intellectum. Barth 
thinks that Descartes, Leibniz, and Kant misunderstand Anselm’s argument for the 
existence of God inasmuch as they misidentify quo maius cogitari nequit as the concept 
or idea of God rather than a revealed personal name of God (Barth 1960a: 8). 
Bonaventure and Thomas rightly interpret it as a name for God but nevertheless take it 
asa name for God's essence or nature rather than a revealed personal name (Barth 1960a: 
77, relying on Daniels 1909: 39 and 56f.). Thomas, Barth argues, overlooks the revelatory 
character of this name for God, especially in ST.I.1 ad 2 and responds that nothing for 
Anselm is notum per se in theology as it all proceeds from faith (Barth 1960a: 78). In a 
lengthy footnote Barth summarizes and responds to Aquinas' objections to Anselms 
argument as found in I Sent. 3.1.2. ad 4 and SCG L11 (as found in Daniels 1909: 65). To the 
first, Barth again responds: ‘In Anselm aliquid esse quo maius cogitari non potest is not a 
suppositio but the revelation apart from which there is no theology at all’ (Barth 1960a: 
153). To the second objection, he explains that Thomas is disputing the possibility of an 
“intuitio Dei per seipsum’ while Anselm is speaking from the perspective of revelation 
and faith (Barth 19602: 153), and that for Thomas the fundamental problem is creaturely 
imperfection, while for Anselm it is the creatures prideful setting itself above the 
Creator (Barth 19602: 153). 
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THE CHURCH DOGMATICS 


References to Thomas abound in the Church Dogmatics (hereafter CD), and once again 
their rhetorical and material purpose is to provide background, precedence, and illus- 
tration. Many of these references are either positive or neutral, and Barth and Thomas 
are in agreement on theology being a fides quarens intellectum best undertaken in a cli- 
mate of prayer, on the significance and specifics of the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
incarnation, on the axiomatic importance of the claims that God is unique and not in 
any genus, and on the interrelationship between the potestas ordinata and potestas abso- 
luta, divine knowledge and human freedom, and the conservatio mundi and concursus 
divinus. Given the frequency and manner of these convergences, it has been said that 
despite his controversies with and criticisms of Thomas, Barth fundamentally considers 
Thomas to be a doctor of the Church (Wissink 1990/91: 12). Barth’s critical references to 
Thomas typically involve the interrelated issues of the natural knowledge of God, nature 
and grace, and the analogy of being, and sometimes occur without the exposition of 
specific texts. In all three of these issues Barth is concerned that the history and relation- 
ship between God and creation is being determined by reflection upon the universe, 
nature, or being in general and not by the prophetic and apostolic witness to the history 
of the triune God’s creative, reconciling, and redemptive activity. While in the Göttingen 
Dogmatics Barth downplayed the importance of natural theology for Thomas, and could 
even appeal to Thomas as an advocate of faith and indirectness in the late 1920s (which 
perhaps shows the lingering influence of Peterson’s interpretation of Thomas), in the CD 
he is highly alert and critical towards anything which resembles natural theology, 
including certain accounts of nature and grace and the analogy of being. While his inter- 
actions with Przywara may have contributed to this heightened alarm and his under- 
standing of the Thomist analogia entis (Barth 1975: 239), the main reasons for Barth's 
increasing impatience with natural theology is due to directions taken by his Protestant 
colleagues on this point, especially Friedrich Gogarten and to some extent Emil 
Brunner. It is also worth noting that this resistance to natural theology was simultan- 
eously theological and political. For instance, in his 1933 ‘Farewell’ from the journal 
Zwischen den Zeiten Barth wonders whether Gogarten’s decision to side with the 
German Christians confirms that he had adopted the ‘Thomaswort gratia perficit natu- 
ram’ (Barth 1961b: 64), and later Barth can worry that, since the supernatural is only a 
modification of a generally known truth regarding being, then this being could be mor- 
alistic, transcendental, humanistic, and ‘One day it may even be “German being”’ 
(Barth 1957a: 241). We should add, however, that Barth is clear that he does not oppose 
analogy as such and offers his alternative accounts of analogy, especially in the forms of 
the analogia fidei (Barth 1975: 243-4) and analogia relationis (Barth 1960c: 220). Barth 
can even affirm ‘the other idea of Thomas’s in which the partial truth of the analogy of 
being is expressed: “Since, then, the Christian faith teaches man principally about God, 
and makes him know creatures by the light of divine revelation, there arises in man a 
certain likeness of God's wisdom” ' (SCG 11.2; Barth 1975: 239). 
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Thomas is referenced and quoted throughout Barth’s preliminary exposition of the 
Trinity in CD I/1, with almost all of the allusions coming from ST 1.27-45. As for his 
appreciative remarks, Barth states that Thomas offers the best definition of appropri- 
ations (de ver, 7, 3; ST 1.39.7-8; Barth 1975: 373); is right to claim that it is equally true to 
see perichoresis as grounded in the unity of the divine essence or in the relations of ori- 
gins (ST 1.45.5; 370); and is correct in arguing that numerical terms do not posit quantity 
in God (ST 1.30.3). As for his criticisms, Barth argues that the perfectissimum of the per- 
son is left unclear (ST 29.3; Barth 1975: 356) and that while Thomas's account of person is 
materially correct’ in its synthesis of the concepts of incommunicibilitas and subsistire, 
he risks duplicating the subject when he speaks of persons as ‘res subsistentes in [i.e. in 
the one] divina natura’ (ST 1.29.1-2; Barth 1975: 357). Barth’s response to the latter point 
is that one should abandon this way of speaking (as Barth thinks later Thomists do) and 
accept Augustines and Anselm’ cautions regarding the term ‘person’ (de Trin. V, 9; VIL, 
4; Monol. 38 and 79). Finally, Barth maintains that an emanatio verbi manentis in dicente 
is fitting for God not because of any immanent and immanently apparent similitude 
within humanity, but because any such 'inner word' in humanity 'is awakened and 
raised up to be a similitudo, a likeness, and therefore to metaphorical aptness, in the 
event of revelation and faith’ (ST 1.27.2 and q. 34; Barth 1975: 437). 

Thomas also appears throughout Barth's continued discussion of the threefold Word 
of God in CD I/2. Barth maintains that Thomas is right to insist that revelation is a mat- 
ter ofthe freedom of God (Barth 1956a: 32) and that the incarnation does not signify any 
change in God (Barth 1956a: 38). Thomas thus stands amongst the forerunners of the 
Reformed extra calvinisticum (ST IIL5.2 ad 1; Barth 1956a: 169). Barth suggests that 
Thomas did not overlook the subjective side of humanity’s relationship to God 
(Barth 1956a: 208), that ST II-II is as grounded in Aristotle as in religious life, and that 
even with its independent basis Thomas was wise to include ethics within his dogmat- 
ics (p. 783). Barth repeats how the Protestant Orthodox often appealed to Thomas as a 
witness witness to the truth, even if they did not lodge sufficient criticism of his principia 
(p. 614) and that some aspects of Thomass theology point more to the theology of the 
Reformation than to that of the Jesuits (p. 614). As for Mariology, Roman Catholicism is 
right to insist with Thomas that mater Dei est pura creatura (ST 111.25.5, s.c.; p. 143), and 
Barth thinks that Thomas’s account of how Mary ‘merited’ bearing Jesus Christ (ST 
III.2.11 ad 3) could serve as a definition of Roman Catholicism’s theology of merit more 
generally: “Man is capable, by prevenient grace, of preparing himself for genuine sancti- 
fying grace, through uttering this fiat’ (Barth 1956a: 144). Barth sides with Thomass view 
that human love towards neighbour is a participation in divine love against Peter 
Lombard’s position that this love is God himself (p. 374). Nevertheless, Barth does fault 
Thomas’ defence of his position through appeal to merit (ST IIa IIae.23.2; 374) and his 
description of this love as a supernatural quality or as a habitus (pp. 375, 400). He calls 
'Ihomass account of prophecy ‘very acute and cautious’ but also ‘very disturbing’ when 
considered solely as a phenomenological description (ST IIa IIae.177f£; Barth 19562: 
519). Finally, Barth approves of Thomass definition of theology as the consideration of 
all things under the aspect of God, either as God himself or as related to God (ST L1.7), 
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but objects to the coordination of God’s effects in nature and grace as a basis for theology 
(ST 1.1.7 ad 1), for the consideration of all things ‘sub ratione Dei’ must mean ‘sub ratione 
Verbi Dei’ (Barth 1956a: 866). 

In his doctrine of the knowledge of God, Barth remarks that Vatican I canonizes 
Thomas's view regarding the natural knowledge of God (Barth 1957a: 127). When he dis- 
cusses the issue of analogy, his chief interlocutor is the German Lutheran Johannes 
Andreas Quenstedt (although there are references to Thomas), whose view of analogy 
Barth takes to be essentially Roman Catholic inasmuch as ‘being’ rather than ‘grace’ 
secures the relationship between Creator and creature (p. 237). By contrast, in this same 
volume Barth references Thomass claim that ‘Deus non est in genere’ (ST 1.3.5, s.c.) and 
notes that its ‘theological consequences are far reaching’ (Barth 1957a: 310) both onto- 
logically and noetically, even stating that it ‘is of incalculable importance for the logic of 
theology’ (p. 444). Barth argues that Roman Catholic theology is engaged ‘in what 
seems an incomprehensible contradiction to this statement of Thomas Aquinas’ when 
‘it thinks it possible at every opportunity to fall back upon a concept of being which 
comprehends God and what is not God’ (p. 310). According to Thomas’s own logic and 
seemingly against Roman Catholic views of the analogia entis and natural theology, 
there is no attribute which comprehends Creator and creation, not even that of being, 
and ‘every theological method is to be rejected as untheological in which God's self-rev- 
elation is apparently recognised, but in fact is subsumed beneath a higher term (p. 311). 

Within Barth doctrine of God there is agreement that God is life and act and genu- 
inely living (ST 1.18.3; Barth 1957a: 263), and there are slight disagreements: God is more 
properly characterized as one who loves in freedom rather than as summum bonum 
(p. 277); there seems to be a problematic ‘partial nominalism’ within Thomas's account 
of the divine perfections (p. 328); and Thomass definition of divine eternity (ST I.10.1) 
seems more like a description of ‘the eternity of being’ rather the eternity of the God 
who is ‘prior to, prior to and after, above and under all being’ (p. 611). Additionally, in his 
account of divine patience, Barth states that God’s judgement and grace upon humanity 
and nature means its ‘radical transformation and renewal’ rather than ‘its violent end’, 
and notes that ‘we must admit the truth of that maxim of Thomas Aquinas which is so 
often put to dangerous use and in the first instance was no doubt dangerously meant: 
gratia non tollit (non destruit) sed (praesupponit et) perficit naturam’ (p. 411). In his 
account of divine omnipotence, Barth endorses Thomas's distinction between the potes- 
tas ordinata and potestas absoluta (ST 1.25.5 ad 1) but views as problematic the nominal- 
ist rendering of potentia absoluta as potena extraordinaria and potentia ordinata as 
potentia ordinaria (Barth 1957a: 539-41). 

Within these pages there is also an expanded discussion of the debates between the 
Thomists and the Molinists covered in the Göttingen Dogmatics. Barth claims that the 
correct answer to the relationship between divine foreknowledge and human freedom 
was provided by Augustine (de civ dei V; de dono persev. 2, 3, taken from Diekamp 1930: 
211; Barth 1957a: 571) and that God, for Thomas, can move both natural and voluntary 
causes in accordance with their own respective natures (ST 1.83.1 ad 3; Barth 1957a: 572; 
cf. SCG III.92; Barth 1957a: 570). He views the establishment of free human action as 
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the object of God’s knowledge to be ‘the necessary safeguard against a fatalism that 
removes the will as will’ (Barth 1957a: 568), and thinks that further attempts to safeguard 
the will’s autonomy, such as those offered by the Jesuits, entail the diminishment of 
God’s knowledge and power. The Thomists were thus right against the Jesuits and 
Molinists, for “The creature which conditions God is no longer God's creature, and the 
God who is conditioned by the creature is no longer God’ (Barth 1957a: 580). Barth 
admits that his Reformed tradition at times veered towards fatalism, as in the case of 
Gomarus, and that the parallel Protestant debates would have been much better off if the 
Protestants ‘had at least held to the Thomistic position without qualification’ (Barth 
19572: 575), even going so far as to say that the Thomist resistance to the depreciation of 
the Creator and elevation of the creature was ‘stronger and wiser than anything achieved 
by our Protestant orthodoxy’ (Barth 1957a: 580). Barth’s final evaluation of the debate 
contains three main judgements. First, not only are the Thomist and Reformed united as 
regards the relationship between Creator and creature, but there is a natural line from 
Thomism to Protestantism. The Thomists thus cannot advance their cause too heartily, 
‘For if they do, they will no longer stand on Roman Catholic ground as such. They can 
do it only if they become Protestant, and Reformed at that. The door that is open an inch 
would then be wide open’ (Barth 1957a: 583). Second, the concordat the Roman Catholic 
Church decreed between these two parties means that the basic intentions of the Jesuits 
and Molinists have been upheld and a balance or synthesis has been enacted between 
the Creator and the creature. Barth thinks that the concordat shows that the Molinists 
and the Jesuits are in fact ‘the sharpest expression of the general aim of Catholic theo- 
logy’ (Barth 1957a: 582) despite the place officially afforded to Thomas, and that per- 
haps they have a better understanding of the ‘essence’ or ‘basis’ of Roman Catholicism 
than do the Thomists, better ‘perhaps than St. Thomas himself’ (Barth 1957a: 583). 
Third, both Thomists and the Molinists finally presuppose the analogy of being, which 
maintains that God and creation ‘are embraced in the common concept of being’ 
(Barth 1957a: 581). In fact, the Thomists, while deserving of sympathy and respect, have 
more readily adopted and advanced the analogy of being than their Jesuit opponents 
(Barth 19574: 584). 

As for his doctrine of election in CD II/2, Barth notes in approval that predestination 
for Augustine and Thomas primarily means predestination towards life (ST 1.23.1; ST 
III.24.1; Barth 1957b: 16). While they occasionally place election and reprobation side by 
side (ST I.23.5 ad 2; Barth 1957b: 16), Augustine and Thomas (and Thomas more clearly) 
tend to consider reprobation under a different concept or genus. Barth alludes to ST 
1.23.5 as an example of a doctrine of predestination which preserves the ‘freedom of 
grace, or 'an understanding of grace as grace (Barth 1957b: 18), for this article shows how 
Thomas grasps that there is a final mystery of predestination inasmuch as God's good- 
pleasure is the sole reason for his election (ST 1.23.5; Barth 1957b: 21). He claims that 
'Ihomass account of predestination is not deterministic, but he does think that Thomas's 
placement of predestination within providence is problematic, as evidenced in Thomas's 
remarks that grace does not belong to the essence of predestination (ST 23.2 ad 4; Barth 
1957b: 45). Finally, Barth also argues that Thomass restriction of Christ's predestination 
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to his person as subsisting in his human nature (ST III.24.1) overlooks the possibility 
that alongside the unelected divinity of Christ and the elected humanity of Christ there 
can be the electing and elected Jesus Christ (Barth 1957b: 107). 

Thomas's two major appearances in Barth's doctrine of creation are in his account of 
providence and his angelology. As for the doctrine of providence, Barth observes that 
both Lutheran and Reformed scholastics read and used Thomas Aquinas in their doc- 
trine of providence and concursus (Barth 1960b: 96). Barth also thinks that both the 
Lutherans and Reformed strove to preserve God's glory and creaturely integrity but 
notes that the Reformed accented the maior gloria Dei while the Lutherans stressed the 
minor gloria creaturae. Here again the Reformed could freely appeal to Thomas and the 
Thomists as testes veritatis while the Lutherans were closer to the Jesuits (Barth 1960b: 
97). Barth then considers their adoption of the concept of ‘cause’ in their theologies, 
and admits that their ‘experiment in Aristotle and Thomas's did not turn out as poorly 
as might be expected (Barth 1960b: 100), although materially their doctrines of provi- 
dence remained abstract and removed from the covenant of grace. As for the concept 
of cause, Barth defends Thomas and the Protestant orthodox from the criticisms of 
Albrecht Ritschl (Barth 1960b: 101), but notes that both the teachings of Thomas and 
the Protestant orthodox must be examined in order to determine whether their appli- 
cation of cause to God and creatures avoided thinking of them as ‘things. Barth under- 
stands that divine cause and creaturely cause do not fall under the same genus and thus 
an initial absolute unlikeness' (Barth 1960b: 103) must be registered, but he thinks that 
Aristotle and Thomas did not provide the necessary resources to posit this initial 
unlikeness. Equally, Barth references positively Thomas's remark that “We must there- 
fore understand that God works in things in such a manner that things have their 
proper operation (ST L.105.5), but adds that in general Thomas did not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish (in order then to see their interconnection) primary and secondary causes 
(Barth 1960b: 133). As for Thomas's angelology, Barth's summary of material from ST I, 
50-64, 106-114 and SCG II.91-101 forms his longest direct engagement with Thomas 
but his evaluations of it are largely negative (Barth 1960b: 390-401). Barth complains 
that Thomas offers his readers an ‘abstract angelology in that angels are taken to be 
particular beings whose nature and activities can be investigated much in the same way 
that one investigates other beings in the universe and that he presupposes a definite 
conception of angels as substantiae separatae which bear little resemblance to the 
angels in Scripture (Barth 1960b: 391, 393). He closes his account by noting that one 
should conduct an angelology differently, but that Thomas seriously, carefully, and ten- 
derly pursued a necessary endeavour and is surely deserving of the title Doctor angelicus 
(Barth 1960b: 401). 

There are few references to Thomas in Barth's doctrine of reconciliation, and most of 
these occur in passing. In an excursus against the divisions of grace as found in 
Bartmann (Bartmann 1929: 113), Barth responds that there is only one grace, the grace of 
Jesus Christ. While he thinks the Thomists are better than the Jesuits at maintaining the 
unity of the grace of Jesus Christ, there remains in Catholic theologies of grace a ten- 
dency towards distinction and categorization, and thus the Thomist emphasis is merely 
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stated but not carried out (Barth 1956b: 87; for the differences between Bartmann’s and 
Thomas’ theologies of grace, see Wawrykow 2013). Finally, in his doctrine of Christ's 
prophetic office, the third aspect of reconciliation in its active revelation of and witness 
to itself, Barth criticizes Thomas’s remarks on Christ as legislator or interpreter of the 
divine law (ST III.22.1 ad 3) inasmuch as they suggest that Christ is the revealer of divine 
law or a principle rather than the revealer of himself in his reconciling actuality and his- 
tory (Barth 1961a: 15). 


CONCLUSION 


Hopefully the above material sketches out the four different pictures of Thomas in 
Barth’s works: Thomas as representative of Roman Catholicism, as predecessor to the 
Reformation and the Reformed, as potential solution to problems within Roman 
Catholic theology, and as admired and common teacher of the faith. The differences 
amongst these pictures should indicate the multi-faceted nature of Barth’s understand- 
ing of, and engagement with, different elements of Thomas' theology. While Barth 
found much to commend in Thomas’s theology, his most unqualified and enthusiastic 
praise was perhaps reserved for Thomas's claim that Deus non est in genere, which makes 
sense given its profound similarity to Barth’s own axiom: ‘God is God? 
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PART VI 


TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY 
RECEPTIONS 


CHAPTER 30 


THE RECEPTION OF 
THOMAS AQUINAS IN 
MORAL THEOLOGY AND 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE LATE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


CHRISTOPHER KACZOR 


Ar the end ofthe twentieth century, Thomas Aquinas had a profound direct and indir- 
ect influence on many of the most prominent figures writing in moral theology and 
moral philosophy. I will not provide a survey of these authors (see Lisska 2007), but 
instead I will examine the reception of Ihomas by three ofthe most influential writers of 
this period: Richard McCormick, John Finnis, and Alasdair MacIntyre. They offer rival 
models of the reception of Aquinas that influenced numerous scholars and prompted 
strong rejection by numerous others. 


RICHARD A. MCCORMICK, SJ 


Jesuit Fr Richard A. McCormick (1922-2000) was one of the most influential moral 
theologians of the late twentieth century. He wrote ‘Notes on Moral Theology’ appear- 
ing in Theological Studies from 1965 to 1989, advised the Kennedy family about how 
Catholic politicians should approach abortion policy, edited eleven volumes of 
‘Readings in Moral Theology’ with Fr. Charles E. Curran, and held endowed chairs at 
Georgetown University and the University of Notre Dame (see Odozor 1995). How did 
McCormick receive Aquinas? 
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The indirect influence of Aquinas on McCormick can hardly be overstated. At 18 
years old, McCormick entered the Jesuit novitiate for formation and undergraduate 
studies with Jesuits formed in neo-Thomistic thought. In 1955, McCormick went to 
Rome to study for a doctorate in moral theology at the Pontifical Gregorian University. 
The classes were taught in Latin, and all of them were saturated with the thought of 
Thomas Aquinas at least as understood and transmitted by the Thomistic manuals 
whose title pages often read, ‘Based on St. Thomas Aquinas and the Best Modern 
Authors’ (Gallagher 1990: 37). McCormick's 1957 dissertation, “The Removal of a Fetus 
Probably Dead to Save the Life of the Mother’ explores an issue in medical ethics using 
Thomistic categories, such as conscience and voluntariness, and conclusions, such as 
the wrongness of intentionally killing an innocent human being. McCormick engages 
directly and at length with numerous Thomistic authors including Jean Pierre Gury, 
Francisco Suarez, Cardinal Cajetan, St Alphonsus, and especially Arthur Vermeersch, 
SJ (1858-1936), former chair of moral theology at the Pontifical Gregorian University 
(see Creusen 1937). 

However, the direct influence of Thomas on McCormick is not prominent. In the 
bibliography of his dissertation under ‘Primary Sources, the first and only author listed 
is "Ihomae Aquinatis: Yet Thomas is only mentioned twice in the dissertation, and only 
explicitly quoted once (McCormick 1957-85). It was the authors of the Thomistic manuals, 
rather than Aquinas himself directly, who chiefly educated McCormick. He recalled, 
‘I started moral theology at a time when we had to teach from the manuals. I got to know 
the manuals very thoroughly. I read six or seven manuals for every single presentation of 
every single subject. I got to know the tradition as it was presented in those manuals very 
thoroughly’ (Okozor 1995: 8). McCormick was grateful for this training in Thomistic 
manuals, but also believed that moral theology needs to transcend what he saw as the 
limits of traditional approaches as well as traditional answers to questions both theoret- 
ical and practical. According to McCormick, the manuals were ‘all too often one-sidedly 
confession-oriented, magisterium dominated, canon law-related, sin-centered, and 
seminary-controlled’ (McCormick 1994: 74). 

As an alternative to this inherited tradition, McCormick, along with other Jesuit 
moral theologians such as Bruno Schiiller, Peter Knauer, and McCormick’s teacher 
Josef Fuchs, advocated a revision of moral theology known as proportionalism. 
Proportionalism is a method of determining the rightness or wrongness of an act by the 
total proportion of pre-moral goods and evils involved in the act in its circumstances. 
Where Thomas accepted exceptionless moral norms forbidding intrinsically evil acts, 
such as the norm against intentionally killing innocent human beings, McCormick and 
other proportionalists denied that an act could be wrong in itself regardless of motive or 
other circumstances (see Kaczor 2002). In place of exceptionless norms forbidding 
intrinsically evil acts, McCormick held that our assessment of human actions should be 
based on the principle that we should always choose the lesser of two evils in order to 
foster the good of the person adequately considered (McCormick 1978). McCormick 
spent his career developing and spent even more effort applying this method of propor- 
tionalism to questions in medical and sexual ethics. 
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Much has been written about the differences between the neo-scholastic manual 
approaches (such as those in which McCormick was schooled) and the thought of 
Thomas Aquinas himself. In his Sources of Christian Ethics, Servais Pinckaers indicates 
that the moral theology of the manuals and the thought of Aquinas differed in terms of 
their understanding of law, freedom, conscience, and the virtues (Pinckaers 1995). In 
Richard A. McCormick and the Renewal of Moral Theology, Paulinus Ikechukwu Odozor 
suggests: 


Most manualists were more Suarezian than Thomistic, in that they subscribe to a 
voluntaristic rather than rationalistic conception of law. For these, law was the prod- 
uct of will (Suarez) more than of reason (Aquinas). This not only meant that ‘a law is 
something that comes from outside the individual, determined by someone in author- 
ity, but also implied that its binding force did not come from any claim to inherent 
reasonableness, but simply from the will of the legislator. (Odozor 1995: 11-12) 


Moreover, for the scholastics, an emphasis on law replaced Thomass much more 
extensive focus on acquired and infused virtues. As Odozor notes, ‘like the tradition [of 
the manuals], McCormick has been hardly interested in the discussion on the formation 
of the character of the agent or in what has come to be known as “virtue ethics”’ (p. 172). 
Although he did not focus on virtue, McCormick devoted extensive attention to nature 
of moral norms. McCormick's work, like that of many other late twentieth-century 
moral theologians, can be understood as an extension of the trends that differentiate 
neo-scholastics from Thomas in terms of the centrality of double effect reasoning, the 
understanding of human action, the understanding of proportionality, and the mar- 
ginalization of the virtues (Kaczor 2002). Just as manualists reworked Thomas’s moral 
theology, so too McCormick reworked the scholastic account by extending and empha- 
sizing some of the differences that had already developed between Thomas and various 
neo-scholastics. 

Although McCormick was steeped in the Thomistic tradition, like many moral theo- 
logians of his generation, he seldom cited or engaged directly with Thomas himself. 
McCormick spoke to his doctoral students about the ‘wax nose’ of Aquinas which, in the 
words of Jean-Pierre Torrell, was ‘an arbitrary operation that would consist in twisting 
the “wax nose” of the authorities in various directions (Torrell 1996: 124). Thomas 
means whatever you want him to mean. For this reason, and perhaps others, McCormick 
did not publish studies aimed at understanding Thomas as an historical figure among 
medieval interlocutors, nor did the Jesuit engage in adjudicating rival interpretations of 
the Angelic Doctor. And yet McCormick did on occasion directly engage with Thomas. 

For example, McCormick often cited a text from the Summa contra gentiles, ‘we do 
not wrong God unless we wrong our own good' (McCormick 1989: 99, 186; 1994: 88, 
209; 1984: 114). According to his interpretation, ““our own good” is identical with the 
person adequately considered' (McCormick 1989: 16). He continues, 'If persona integre 
et adequate considerata is the criterion for rectitude, it means that a different (from trad- 
itional) type of evidence is required for our assessment of human actions. For example, 
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in the past the criteriological significance of sexual conduct was found in its procreativ- 
ity (McCormick 1982: 71-2). 

What is the context ofthis passage from Aquinas? The text appears in the Summa con- 
tra gentiles in an objection to the view Thomas holds: 


From the foregoing we can see the futility of the argument of certain people who say 
that simple fornication is not a sin. For they say: Suppose there is a woman who is not 
married, or under the control of any man, either her father or another man. Now, if a 
man performs the sexual act with her, and she is willing, he does not injure her, because 
she favors the action and she has control over her own body. Nor does he injure any 
other person, because she is understood to be under no other person's control. So, this 
does not seem to be a sin. Now, to say that he injures God would not seem to be an 
adequate answer. For we do not offend God except by doing something contrary to our 
own good, as has been said. But this does not appear contrary to mans good. Hence, on 
this basis, no injury seems to be done to God. (Aquinas 1975: 142-3) 


Thomas responds to this objection in the very same chapter of the Contra gentiles by 
arguing that sexual acts excluding procreation (peccata contra naturam) are, in fact, 
contrary to the good of man. Aquinas states: 'it is good for each person to attain his end, 
whereas it is bad for him to swerve away from his proper end. Now, this should be con- 
sidered applicable to the parts, just as it is to the whole being; for instance, each and 
every part of man, and every one of his acts, should attain the proper end [...] It is evi- 
dent from this that every emission of semen, in such a way that generation cannot fol- 
low, is contrary to the good for man’ (Aquinas 1975: 143). The principle of Thomas that 
McCormick quoted so often, “We do not offend God except by doing something con- 
trary to our own good, was understood by Thomas to exclude the conclusion the Jesuit 
wished to derive. 

Perhaps McCormick’s most lengthy and explicit discussion of Aquinas is in Health 
and Medicine in the Catholic Tradition in which the Jesuit proposes to explicate Thomas's 
conception of natural law as it relates to marriage and sexual activity (McCormick 1987). 
McCormick’s goal in this discussion is to place Thomas within the context of the 
Catholic tradition before him (represented by Augustine) and after him (represented by 
Pius XTs Casti Connubii). McCormick writes, that ‘we have Thomas’s notion of sexual 
intercourse as an act of nature. Its demands are inscribed in our biological function 
(1987: 89). McCormick continues, ‘It follows, of course, that in sexual relations couples 
must pursue procreation and limit themselves to acts necessary to it’ (1987: 89). 
Moreover, 'Any practice that impedes conception is contrary to nature because it vitiates 
an act of nature. From this it is clear that, in Thomass view, the order of nature has a 
founding ethical value because of a notion of natural law at whose heart is the biological 
function of the act’ (1987: 89). McCormick sees Aquinas as an important step towards 
the more mature moral theology found in Pius XI which was then developed further by 
contemporary moral theologians. 

McCormick sees a progression in the Catholic tradition from Aquinas in four ways. 
First, personal motives became permissible in the performance of the marital act. 
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“Thomas had argued that it was permissible for one spouse to take the initiative in sex to 
preserve the other from the danger of sin. This was a kind of “return of the debt,” a part 
of fidelity. Now theologians began to ask why one could not do the same for oneself 
(1987: 89). Secondly, it became admitted after Thomas that the seeking of pleasure could 
justify engaging in the marital act. Thirdly, ‘in the Augustinian-Ihomistic tradition, 
procreation had to be positively pursued. Now sexual intimacy is licit if procreation is 
not excluded’ (p. 90). Finally, after Thomas theologians came to teach that, “The accept- 
ance of periodic continence represented a new modification to the notion of an act of 
nature [...] one has the intention of avoiding procreation (pp. 90-91). In McCormick’s 
view, theologians after Aquinas modify Thomas for the better in these four ways. 

McCormick's discussion of natural law and the threefold natural inclination in human 
beings is a brief attempt to make sense of a text prompting much rival interpretation. It is 
worth noting that in McCormick's treatment of the views of Aquinas there is not even a 
single sentence from Thomas himself. In fact, there is only a single footnote to a text of 
Aquinas in the whole discussion. This citation is to the famous passage found in Summa 
theologiae I-II, question 94, article 2 in which Aquinas talks about the natural law and the 
threefold natural inclination in human beings. All of the other assertions that McCormick 
makes about the thought of Aquinas come without direct textual justification. 

If we turn from the question of natural law and natural inclinations to the issue of 
Thomas and the role of sexual pleasure in marriage, we find that McCormick take on 
these issues mirrors those found earlier in John Noonans Contraception: A History of Its 
Treatment by the Catholic Theologians and Canonists (1965). Noonan explicates at length 
the view that McCormick simply summarizes, specifically that for Thomas a procreative 
intention is necessary in order to make sexual intercourse between a husband and wife 
morally permissible. 

In sum, McCormick valued his education in the Thomistic tradition but believed that 
its limitations needed to be overcome. He viewed Thomas himself as a figure of chiefly 
historical importance. Aquinas was an important step along the way to an updated 
moral theology (aggiornamento) which was, in McCormick’s view, superior to the moral 
theology of Thomas. McCormick came to reject Thomas's conclusions about exception- 
less moral norms prohibiting lying, intentionally killing innocent human beings, and 
sexual acts contra naturam. Aquinas, in McCormick’s reception of him, is a figure of sig- 
nificant historical import. Thomas gave rise to the Thomistic manuals which in turn 
gave rise to an updated, contemporary moral theology. But McCormick seldom, if ever, 
looks to Thomas as a possible challenge to current views. 


JOHN FINNIS 


No advocate of natural law held greater prominence in the late twentieth century than 
John Finnis (1940-). The Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence at Oxford University and 
Biolchini Family Professor of Law at the University of Notre Dame is a Fellow of the 
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British Academy, and the author of many books, most famously Natural Law and 
Natural Rights (2011). Along with Germain Grisez, Joseph Boyle, Robert P. George, 
Patrick Lee, William E. May, and others, Finnis developed the New Natural Law’ 
approach to moral theory. 

A convert to Catholicism and Rhodes scholar, Finnis was educated not in the 
Thomistic thought of the manuals nor in Aquinas himself but in contemporary philoso- 
phy of law, in which he earned a D.Phil. at Oxford in 1965. His first encounters with 
Aquinas were not on matters of law, politics, or government, but rather Thomas’s treat- 
ment of the reality of God’s existence, the compatibility of monotheism with trinitarian 
theology, and the possibility of petitionary prayer. 

However, after reading Germain Grisez’s interpretation of Aquinas on natural law in 
the mid-1960s (Grisez 1965), Finnis turned his attention to Thomass moral, political, 
and legal theory. The influence of Aquinas on Finnis is hard to overestimate. ‘For the 
past thirty years or so, Finnis writes, ‘my work in moral, political, and legal theory has 
employed principles which seemed to me to be substantially those employed by Aquinas 
in his main writings on practical reason, natural law, prudentia, and justice’ (Finnis 1998: 
viii). Finnis drew upon Thomas in direct and substantive ways in books as well as art- 
icles. He writes that Natural Law and Natural Rights ‘treats its own theses as also Aquinas’ 
(and vice versa) except when it specifically asserts some deficiency in the latter—a defi- 
ciency or flaw that almost invariably is not error on his part but unclarity or some other 
form of incompleteness in the provision of premises’ (2015: 203-4). In presenting the 
views of Thomas, Finnis draws widely from the Thomistic corpus. For example, his book 
Aquinas: Moral, Political, and Legal Theory draws textual support from more than 60 of 
Thomas's works, including biblical commentaries, sermons, and letters. Finnis defends 
his views in ethics, politics, and philosophy of law as philosophically true but often also 
as accurate interpretations of Aquinas. 

Perhaps the most important as well as controversial of these interpretations concerns 
the first principle of practical reasoning. Following Grisez, Finnis views the first prin- 
ciple of practical reasoning 'good is to be done and pursued; evil to be avoided' as not 
derived from prior theoretical principles. The most fundamental principles of ethics are 
first in the practical order and do not depend on metaphysics or on human nature. 
Finnis views the prologue of Thomass commentary on Aristotles Nicomachean Ethics as 
crucial for a proper understanding of ethics and its relationship to other disciplines. In 
the prologue of the Sententia libri ethicorum, Thomas distinguishes four ways in which 
order is related to reason (Aquinas 1969). In the first, reason beholds but does not estab- 
lish the order, as takes place in metaphysics and natural philosophy. Secondly, reason 
can establish an order in its own considerations, as takes place through logic. Thirdly, 
reason can establish an order in operations of the will, as takes place in ethics. Finally, 
reason can establish an order in external things, as when an artisan builds a chair from 
pieces of wood. Finnis interprets the prologue as teaching that to use the nature of the 
human person or metaphysical considerations as first principles in ethics is to confuse 
various ways in which order can be related to reason. It is a mistake to derive the 'ought 
of ethics from the ‘is’ of metaphysics or philosophy of nature. 
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In other passages, Finnis critiques scholars for offering mistaken interpretations of 
Thomas. For example, Finnis sharply criticizes the interpretation of Aquinas found in 
Noonans discussion of the procreative purpose of sex. Finnis notes that Noonan himself 
cites just a single citation in support of his view that Aquinas holds that only a procre- 
ative purpose frees marital sex from sin. Finnis writes: 


But the cited reply ad 2 [IV Sent. D.31, q.2, a.2] says merely that choosing intercourse 
only to avoid one’s own temptations to fornication (extra-marital sex) is (lightly) 
wrong; it says nothing whatever about procreative purpose; and the main reply to 
this very article (a.2c)—not to mention the set of texts cited in n.49 above—clearly 
contradicts Noonan by stating that either procreation or fides suffices as a reasonable 
motive for marital intercourse, and that in the latter case both spouses can be acting 
wholly faultlessly when they give each other the bodily cooperation each other is 
entitled to in marital intercourse. Noonans entire, influential, account is flawed 
from top to bottom [...] (Finnis 1998: 180) 


If Finnis is right that Noonans interpretation of Aquinas on this point is mistaken, then 
McCormick’s interpretation is also mistaken. Likewise, in his book Moral Absolutes: 
Tradition, Revision, and Truth, Finnis criticizes McCormick and other proportionalists 
as not only philosophically mistaken but also as fundamentally misunderstanding the 
thought of Aquinas (Finnis 1991). 

It would be a mistake to view Finnis’s interest in Aquinas as simply historical. Finnis 
seeks to properly understand the thought of Aquinas, but this understanding is in ser- 
vice of the truth which Thomas often did not fully or adequately articulate. As Finnis put 
it in his book The Fundamentals of Ethics, ‘Aquinas's ethical theory leaves an unfilled gap’ 
between the first principles of natural law (good is to be done and pursued, and evil is to 
be avoided) and derived principles of natural law expressed in moral norms such as 
those found in the Decalogue (Finnis 1983: 66, 69). Elsewhere, he reiterates the point: 


Aquinas is regrettably inexplicit about how the first practical principles yield moral 
principles, precepts or rules that have the combined generality and specificity of the 
precepts found in the portion of the biblical Decalogue (Exod. 20.1-17; Deut. 5.6-21) 
traditionally called moral (the last seven precepts, e.g. parents should be reverenced, 
murder is wrong, adultery is wrong, etc.). But a reconstruction of his scattered state- 
ments makes it clear enough that in his view a first implication of the array of first 
principles, each directing us to goods actualisable as much in others as in oneself, is 
this: that one should love ones neighbor as oneself. (Finnis 2020) 


Finnis, Grisez, Boyle, and other New Natural Lawyers provide what they see as missing 
in Thomas's ethical theory in part via the ‘modes of responsibility’ (Grisez 1983). 
Development of Thomas's thought is necessary because new challenges have arisen 
since 1274. An adequate exposition and defence of the moral norms upheld by Aquinas 
requires a critique; writes Finnis, ‘only hints for which can be found in his work, of 
theories which claim that choice can and should rationally be guided by a utilitarian, 
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consequentialist or proportionalist master principle calling for maximizing of overall 
net good (or, some say, incompatibly, for minimizing net evils)’ (Finnis 2018). In light of 
subsequent trends of thought by writers such as Mill in moral philosophy and 
McCormick in moral theology, Thomas’ views require further development. Finnis views 
his moral theory as an authentic development of fundamental Thomistic principles in 
response to contemporary rivals as well as to lacunas left by Thomas himself. 

Although in harmony with Catholic theology, the overwhelming majority of Finnis's 
work on Aquinas is properly philosophical. Some scholars in the twentieth century, such 
as Etienne Gilson, R.-A. Gauthier, Harry Jaffa, and Mark D. Jordan, offer an interpret- 
ation according to which the thought of Aquinas is so thoroughly theological that a 
detachment ofa philosophy from his theology is simply not possible. According to these 
authors, a separation of philosophy from theology is in neither the spirit nor the letter of 
'homass teaching. Finnis disagrees, ‘Detaching Aquinas’ philosophy from his theology 
is compatible with distinctions he firmly delineates at the beginning of his two mature 
theological syntheses, the Summa contra Gentiles and the Summa Theologiae 
(Finnis 2020). Finnis writes that Thomas ‘thought, and showed in practice, that philo- 
sophical inquiry, argument, reflection, and judgment can go a long way without any reli- 
ance on theology or religious faith. In this book I shall concentrate on elements in 
Aquinas work which are, in that sense, purely philosophical (Finnis 1998: vii). As Finnis 
notes, ‘Aquinas’ moral and political philosophy has to be reconstructed from his theo- 
logical treatises and commentaries and his commentaries on Aristotles Nicomachean 
Ethics and the first two and half books of Aristotle' Politics (Finnis 2020). On this view, 
a moral philosophy is detachable from Thomass theological pedagogy, a view of the 
moral life that does not depend upon faith or upon revelation. 

Thomas, as Finnis understands him, draws on Aristotle but also rejects Aristotle’s 
teaching in various ways, for example, that the distinctive function of the human person 
provides a basis for coming to ethical judgment (see Finnis 2020). Nor should we read 
Thomas's twelve commentaries on Aristotle as representing Thomas’s own views. As 
Finnis puts it, ‘Aquinas’ austerely self-disciplined purposes as an Aristotelian commen- 
tator make quite insecure any assumption that he treats as fundamental to his own 
thinking any and every proposition which is treated by Aristotle as fundamental and 
expounded in Aquinas’ relevant commentary without adverse comment’ (Finnis 2020; 
cf. Jordan 1991). What Thomas says in these commentaries reveals his interpretation of 
Aristotle, not Thomas's own views. 

Finniss interpretation of Thomas is remarkably stable over the decades, but there are 
at least two important shifts. During the composition of Aquinas: Moral, Political, and 
Legal Theory, Finnis developed his understanding of Aquinas on paternalism, the coer- 
cive jurisdiction of state law over purely private acts based on unpublished parts of the 
third book of the Summa contra gentiles. In this passage, Thomas clearly adopts the pos- 
ition that, in Finnis’s words, “The purpose [finis] of human law and the purpose of divine 
law are different’ (Finnis 1998: 223). Divine law concerns itself with the flourishing of the 
individual human person in all dimensions. Human law does not share this universal 
reach but rather limits itself to a focus on people interacting with each other. Finnis 
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describes Aquinas’ position as follows, ‘those vices of disposition and conduct which 
have no significant relationship, direct or indirect, to justice and peace are not the con- 
cern of state government or law. This position is not readily distinguishable from the 
“grand simple principle” (itself open to interpretation and diverse applications) of John 
Stuart Mills On Liberty’ (Finnis 1998: 228). Aquinas cannot, therefore, be viewed as an 
advocate of theocracy. 

A second important shift is a change in Finnis’s view on the death penalty. In 
Fundamentals of Ethics, Finnis expresses agreement with Aquinas about the permissi- 
bility of capital punishment (Finnis 1983: 127-30). Although the convicted criminal loses 
his life, the death penalty need not involve an intention to kill as a means or as an end, 
but rather the death penalty could be intended as a manifestation of the good of just 
punishment. Later, in Aquinas: Moral, Political, and Legal Theory, Finnis rejected the 
death penalty. Finnis maintains that this rejection is in fundamental harmony with 
important aspects of Thomas's thought more generally, such as the inherent dignity of 
all human beings, even the worst of sinners, as made in God’s image and due love (inso- 
far as this is possible) from other human beings (Finnis 1998: 279-84). 

In sum, Finniss engagement with Thomas is substantial and stable. Aside from his 
understanding of Thomas on paternalism and his view of the death penalty, Finnis's 
reception of Thomas involves not radical shifts, but a filling in of missing elements and a 
response to new challenges to exceptionless moral norms by utilitarians like Mill in 
moral philosophy and proportionalists like McCormick in moral theology. His recep- 
tion of Aquinas is philosophical (though compatible with Catholic theology), primarily 
focused on law, politics, and ethics (though drawing textual support from more than 60 
of Thomas's works, including biblical commentaries, sermons, and letters), and diver- 
ging from an “Aristotelian interpretation of Thomas in certain respects. 


ALASDAIR MACINTYRE 


Alasdair MacIntyre (1929-) is credited with the establishment of virtue ethics as a viable 
contemporary alternative to utilitarian and Kantian thought. He held positions at 
Princeton, Yale, Manchester, Leeds, Essex, Brandeis, Boston University, Wellesley 
College, Vanderbilt, London Metropolitan University, Duke, and Oxford. The largest 
chunk of his career, totalling more than 25 years, was at the University of Notre Dame. 
These frequent changes in physical location paralleled MacIntyres restless mind. He 
joined and then left the Communist party, but never abandoned a Marxist critique of 
what he called bureaucratized consumer capitalism and liberal individualism (see 
MacIntyre 1995). His synthesizing ethical vision was informed by seminal figures in 
analytic philosophy, such as Ayer and Popper, as well as in Continental philosophy, such 
as Stein and Gadamer. MacIntyre’s work reflects a deep familiarity with the sociology of 
Weber, the psychoanalysis of Freud, and the literature of Austen. 
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Where does Thomas Aquinas fit into MacIntyre’s intellectual life? In 1947, MacIntyre 
was an undergraduate studying classics, with an emphasis on Plato and Lucretius, at 
Queen Mary College London. A friend and previously imprisoned conscientious 
objector named Eric Buss lent MacIntyre a book by Dominican Gerald Vann called 
St. Thomas Aquinas. MacIntyre began to read Thomas and other English Dominicans, 
such as Victor White and Thomas Gilby. 

It is significant that English Dominicans introduced MacIntyre to Aquinas, inasmuch 
as the Dominican reception of Aquinas differs significantly from the Jesuit reception of 
Aquinas. Dominicans generally maintained Thomas's emphasis in the Secunda secun- 
dae on the theological and cardinal virtues. The Jesuit appropriation of Aquinas as found 
in manuals, such as Arthur Vermeersch’s Theologiae Moralis, is organized not around 
the virtues but rather, following the organization favoured by the founder of the 
Redemptorists St Alphonsus Liguori, around questions of voluntariness, law ecclesias- 
tical and natural, conscience, and sin (Salzman 1995: 417). Had the young MacIntyre 
encountered British Jesuits rather than Dominicans, he may well have written After 
Natural Law. 

In any case, the Angelic Doctor was not a focus of MacIntyres early philosophical 
work. His 1959 book Difficulties in Christian Belief references Aquinas only three times. 
A Short History of Ethics, first published in 1966, devotes entire chapters to the thought 
of Hegel and Marx, Kant, Plato, and Aristotle, but Aquinas merits mention on only a few 
pages in the chapter on Christianity. In the first edition of After Virtue in 1981, MacIntyre 
says Aquinas is ‘an unexpectedly marginal figure to the history which I am writing’ 
(MacIntyre 2007: 178). Indeed, After Virtue focused more attention on Benjamin 
Franklin, G. E. Moore, and Homer than Thomas. This lack of attention was to radically 
change. 

In the 1980s, MacIntyre became a Roman Catholic in faith and a Thomist in philoso- 
phy. He became ‘convinced of Thomism while attempting to disabuse his students of its 
authenticity’ (Cornwell 2010). In MacIntyre’s words, 


When I wrote After Virtue, I was already an Aristotelian, but not yet a Thomist, 
something made plain in my account of Aquinas at the end of chapter 13. I became 
a Thomist after writing After Virtue in part because I became convinced that Aquinas 
was in some respects a better Aristotelian than Aristotle, that not only was he an 
excellent interpreter of Aristotles texts, but that he had been able to extend and 
deepen both Aristotle's metaphysical and his moral enquiries. (2007: x) 


A critical interlocutor in this intellectual development was his Notre Dame colleague 
Ralph McInerny. Among the philosophers of my own generation to whom I am 
indebted; wrote MacIntyre, ‘no one holds a higher place than Ralph McInerny. It was 
thanks to him that I finally became a Thomist’ (MacIntyre 2011: 103-4). MacIntyre devel- 
ops and defends his Thomism in Whose Justice? Which Rationality? (1988), in his Gifford 
Lectures Three Rival Versions of Moral Enquiry: Encyclopaedia, Genealogy, and Tradition 
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(1990) as well as in subsequent works such as God, Philosophy, Universities (2009) and 
Ethics in the Conflicts of Modernity (2016). 

Just as MacIntyre’s restless mind led to ever-evolving approaches to moral philoso- 
phy, MacIntyre’s reception of Thomas was anything but static. These developments grew 
perhaps in part from criticisms of MacIntyre’s thought as incompatible with the thought 
of Aquinas. Christopher Stephen Lutz in Tradition in the Ethics of Alasdair MacIntyre 
(Lutz 2004) points to and then rebuts three such criticisms. First, that MacIntyres 
emphasis on genealogy and history is incompatible with Thomass emphasis on truth. 
Secondly, that Thomas uses nature as a standard for virtue, but MacIntyre (at least in 
After Virtue) does not. Finally, that MacIntyre’s particularism is incompatible with the 
universalism of Aquinas natural law. Whether MacIntyre properly understands 
Aquinas remains a topic of contemporary discussion. 

In any case, MacIntyres reception of Aquinas shifted over the years. “These develop- 
ments in my thought, he writes, ^were the outcome of reflection on Aquinass texts and 
on commentary on those texts by contemporary Thomistic writers’ (MacIntyre 2007: xi). 
How then did MacIntyres reception of Thomas shift? 

First, MacIntyre began to follow Thomas more closely in providing an account of the 
virtues grounded not simply in practices, but in metaphysics. In After Virtue, MacIntyre 
grounded the virtues in practices, which he defined as 


any coherent and complex form of socially established cooperative human activity 
through which goods internal to that form of activity are realized in the course of 
trying to achieve those standards of excellence which are appropriate to, and par- 
tially definitive of, that form of activity, with the result that human powers to achieve 
excellence, and human conceptions of the ends and goods involved, are systematic- 
ally extended. (MacIntyre 2007: 187). 


Later, he would write: 


In After Virtue, I had tried to present the case for a broadly Aristotelian account of 
the virtues without making use of or appeal to what I called Aristotles metaphysical 
biology. And I was of course right in rejecting most of that biology. But I had now 
learned from Aquinas that my attempt to provide an account of the human good 
purely in social terms, in terms of practices, traditions, and the narrative unity of 
human lives, was bound to be inadequate until I had provided it with a metaphysical 
grounding. So I had discovered that I had, without realizing it, presupposed the truth 
of something very close to the account of the concept of the good that Aquinas gives 
in question 5 in the first part of the Summa theologiae. (MacIntyre 2007: xi) 


For Aquinas, the virtues are ordered to the human good as such. But if there is no meta- 
physical account of the human good as such, the virtues remained unmoored and par- 
ticularized to particular communities and practices. Without a metaphysical grounding 
in shared human nature in which virtues perfect aspects of human nature, the virtues 
become akin to skills which are useful in some social contexts, but useless in others. 
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A second development for MacIntyre, again moving him into greater accord with 
the thought of Thomas, was the recovery of biology as relevant for ethical inquiry. In 
the preface to the third edition of After Virtue, MacIntyre writes, ‘What I also came to 
recognize was that my conception of human beings as virtuous or vicious needed not 
only a metaphysical, but also a biological grounding, although not an especially 
Aristotelian one. This I provided a good deal later in Dependent Rational Animals’ 
(MacIntyre 2007: xi). A reason why a biological grounding is necessary for ethics is 
that human beings are not mere minds, but rational animals with vulnerable bodies. 
Modern moral philosophy has been less than fully attentive to human vulnerability, 
particularly our physical fragility. Unless we accurately understand the dependent ani- 
mal nature of rational animals, we cannot properly understand human flourishing and 
human ethical excellence. 

A third shift for MacIntyre was a reconceptualization of the content of the virtues, 
again with a greater reliance on the thought of Thomas than was found in After Virtue. 
For example, in Dependent Rational Animals, MacIntyre writes, ‘I was also able to give a 
better account of the content of the virtues by identifying what I called the virtues of 
acknowledged dependence. In so doing I drew on Aquinas’s discussion of misericordia, 
a discussion in which Aquinas is more at odds with Aristotle than he himself realized’ 
(MacIntyre 2007: xi). For MacIntyre, mercy ‘has its place in the catalogue of the virtues, 
independently of its theological grounding’ (MacIntyre 1999: 124). Thomas is undoubt- 
edly a theologian, but a theologian making use of and providing resources for philoso- 
phy, even as MacIntyre is undoubtedly a philosopher, but a philosopher making use of 
and providing resources for theology. 

A fourth shift in MacIntyres reception of Aquinas has to do with the unity of the vir- 
tues. In After Virtue, MacIntyre rejected the thesis about the unity of the virtues 
(MacIntyre 2007: 179-80). But in Whose Justice, Which Rationality, he had come to 
embrace Aristotle and Aquinas’ view, ‘I now, for example, think that my earlier criti- 
cism of Aquinas’ theses on the unity of the virtues was simply mistaken and due in part 
to a misreading of Aquinas’ (MacIntyre 1988: x). In lacking charity, a person lacks a 
proper order to the ultimate end. But if someone does not have a proper order to the 
ultimate end, the habits of the individual cannot lead to perfect happiness, the goal of 
true virtue. If true virtues are precisely those habits conducive to the ultimate end, then 
the habits of someone without charity cannot be true virtues, but at best imperfect 
virtues. 

About a fifth shift, MacIntyre writes, ‘my reading of Aquinas changed my view of 
practical dilemmas’ (MacIntyre 2008: 278). In After Virtue, MacIntyre had taught that 
there are genuine moral dilemmas, tragic choices, in which whatever one chooses one 
will choose wrongly (MacIntyre 2007: 163). He came to accept Aquinas’ distinction 
between perplexus simpliciter and perplexus secundum quid according to which only 
agents engaged in prior wrongdoing will find themselves in situations in which what- 
ever they choose they choose wrongly (MacIntyre 2008: 278). 

Finally, MacIntyres understanding of Thomas's commentaries on Aristotle shifted. 
MacIntyre came to believe that these commentaries provided insights into Aquinas’ 
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own views, not merely Thomas's interpretation of Aristotle. MacIntyre put the point as 
follows: 


Ihad been too easily persuaded by a variety of Thomists, among them Gilson, that 
Aquinas was not an Aristotelian. I valued Aquinas’s commentaries on Aristotle, 
especially that on the Nicomachean Ethics, but I had failed to recognize how 
Aquinas was making Aristotles words his own. It was Ralph [McInerny] who 
patiently and incisively and wittily disabused me of my errors—or at least of this 
particular part of them, so that I came to understand not only that Aquinas is the 
finest interpreter of Aristotle, but that Thomism is what Aristotelianism had to 
become, if it was to transcend its limitations, the limitations of Aristotles time, 
place, and prejudices, and if it was to extend its questioning into further areas of 
enquiry. (MacIntyre 2011: 103-4) 


This interpretation of Thomas commentaries on Aristotle makes these sententiae valu- 
able resources for not only Thomass interpretation of Aristotle but, unless otherwise 
noted, Thomas's own views for the matters discussed (see Kaczor 2004). 

One topic on which Thomas Aquinas and acceptance of Christian faith did not 
change MacIntyres views was the existence of exceptionless moral norms ofthe natural 
law, ‘As a matter of autobiographical fact, I came to the conclusion that there were excep- 
tionless and binding norms prior to and quite independently of any faith in Divine 
Revelation’ (MacIntyre 1990b: 247). Indeed, rational disagreement does not preclude 
but rather presupposes adherence to natural law precepts. MacIntyre argues that con- 
formity to natural law precepts is a condition necessary for the possibility of shared 
rational enquiry about how our practical disagreements are to be resolved 
(MacIntyre 2009; 1994). 

In sum, MacIntyres reception of Aquinas grew more significant and then shifted over 
the decades. First, MacIntyre began to follow Thomas more closely in providing an 
account of the virtues grounded not simply in social practices, but in metaphysics. 
Secondly, he recovered biology as relevant for ethical inquiry in Dependent Rational 
Animals. A third shift for MacIntyre under the influence of Aquinas was a reconceptual- 
ization of the content of the virtues, for example, by adding misericordia to the list of 
virtues. A fourth shift in MacIntyres reception of Aquinas has to do with acceptance of 
the thesis about the unity ofthe virtues. A fifth shift was his acceptance of Thomass view 
of tragic moral dilemmas, and finally, MacIntrye reinterpreted in significant ways 
Thomas’s commentaries on Aristotle. 


CONCLUSION 


Richard McCormick, John Finnis, and Alasdair MacIntyre offer rival models of the 
reception of Aquinas. They differed in their interpretations of Aquinas as well as in how 
they conceived the relationship of Aquinas with predecessors such as Aristotle and to 
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successors in more recent philosophy and theology. In a way, McCormick and MacIntyre 
move on the same road but in opposite directions. McCormick became less and less 
Thomistic as the years went on, for he came to reject Thomas's conclusions about many 
practical matters, and he also came to reject Thomistic principles. MacIntyre became 
more and more Thomistic as the years went on, coming to accept Thomas’s views, 
including on a great many matters that he had previously rejected. Finnis, by contrast to 
both, maintains a steady interest in Thomas over many decades and his reception of 
Thomas involves relatively minor organic developments. In sum, these three significant 
figures in moral theology and philosophy provide competing models for the reception 
of Aquinas in the late twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER 31 


THE RECEPTION 
OF AQUINAS IN 
POSTLIBERAL, 
GRAMMATICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 


ANNA BONTA MORELAND 


BACKGROUND 


THE late twentieth-century reception of Aquinas in the areas of historical, postliberal, 
and grammatical theology is marked by three advances in research: a recovery of the 
theological, a rediscovery of scriptural commentaries, and a renewed attention to the 
historical landscape out of which Thomas’s writings emerged. Each has led to fresh read- 
ings of Thomas's texts, unmooring these writings from a search for universal timeless 
truths. First, we sketch the backdrop against which these readings occurred. 

It is common knowledge that Leo XITs landmark 1879 encyclical, Aeterni patris, 
encouraged deep and wide study of Thomas Aquinas in seminaries and universities, 
sparking decades of research on the Angelic Doctor. Leo XIII enshrined Thomas as the 
perennial philosopher, in a move to help the Church defend its central doctrines. 
Singling Thomas out in this way led to decades of seminary university education 
designed around study of his philosophical commentaries and two central summae. But 
the figure meant to defend centuries old doctrine was quickly enlisted to absorb the 
insights of modern philosophy. The question of whether Thomas cohered with a Kantian 
epistemology or whether his account of creation fitted within a Hegelian framework 
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generated their own theological studies. Catholic theology in the early to mid-twentieth 
century could be characterized by the concerns to make Thomas Aquinas relevant for 
the modern world, either by using him to defend the Church against the threats of 
modernity to it or by absorbing modern insights into Thomist scholarship. 

By the opening of Vatican II, it seemed that the Church needed to turn to other 
sources to undertake the project of ‘ressourcement’ and ‘aggiornamento’ that so charac- 
terized the council. One would not necessarily turn, then, to the documents of Vatican 
II to find the enshrinement of Thomas that was found 80 years earlier in Aeterni patris. 
The texts lend themselves, in fact, to an opposite reading: the field of Thomist scholar- 
ship had been tilled and harvested. It was time to turn to new promising fields, both in 
the patristic world and in modern developments. While the council did continue to rec- 
ommend that Thomas be studied in Catholic schools, particularly in seminary educa- 
tion (Optatam totius, $16) and universities (Gravissimum educationis, $10), it was most 
noteworthy in its turn toward other sources. In 1965, one would have expected a decline 
in interest in the thought of St Thomas Aquinas, and in fact, in the decades since the 
council many thinkers have bemoaned the loss of the centrality of his medieval writings 
for contemporary concerns. Considering how the 16 documents at Vatican II drew 
widely from biblical, patristic and modern theologies, and explicitly encouraged a 
retrieval of these sources, one might be surprised at the explosion of scholarly literature 
on Thomas that followed the Council. But in the past 70 years the field of Thomist 
research has been ripe with harvest. As Thomas O’Meara has noted, one only has to look 
at the 4,000 entries in Richard Ingardia’s bibliography of Thomist research, Thomas 
Aquinas: International Bibliography: 1977-1990 (Ingardia 1993) or to the many volumes 
of the Studi tomistici to document such a deep and sustained interest in his work. 
Ironically perhaps, it was this encouragement to recover other neglected resources from 
the Christian tradition that led to such ground-breaking research on Thomas. 

A decade after the Council, Pope Paul VI, in an apostolic letter to the master general 
of the Dominican order on the occasion of the seventh centenary of the death of 
Thomas, held him up as a singular model for theological inquiry. Thomas's distinctive 
ability to draw deeply and widely from Christian, Jewish, Arabic and Greek philosoph- 
ical resources while always measuring those sources by the rule of faith offered a par- 
ticularly apt model for modern methods of inquiry and research. Paul VI noted that in 
order to understand Thomass continued influence upon the life of the Church and 
scholarly inquiry, one should uncover the historical and intellectual context within 
which he lived and worked (Lumen ecclesiae, $4). At the close of the twentieth century, 
in an encyclical promulgated to reaffirm the harmonies between faith and reason, John 
Paul II highlighted Thomas Aquinas for his continued originality and relevance to the 
intellectual life and moral formation of Catholics, devoting two substantial sections to 
the enduring originality of Thomas's thought (Fides et Ratio, §§ 43, 44). The years marked 
for our study, then, are punctuated by a call at the magisterial level to plumb the depths 
of this medieval thinker in order to enable him to speak to the ailments of the modern 
intellectual world, even as many in the wider academy looked beyond Thomas for 
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alternative theological vocabularies. We will see how the thinkers set aside for this 
chapter have responded to this call. 

Throughout these years of encouragement at the magisterial level in the late twentieth 
century, Thomist scholarship reflected the wider transition in academe from the con- 
cerns of modernity to those of the postmodern world. Given efforts in modern scholar- 
ship around the grounding and justification of religious belief, one could characterize 
the early to mid-twentieth-century Thomist scholarship as one that responded to these 
challenges in the field of epistemology. Karl Rahner and Bernard Lonergan were exem- 
plary figures in this regard. They asked whether Christian theology conformed to mod- 
ern standards of truth and intelligibility. The next generation of theologians began with 
questions in epistemology, but many then turned their efforts toward constructive 
approaches to other doctrinal areas. 

Postmodern trends in academia emerging in the latter half of the twentieth century 
encouraged a move away from methodological and metaphysical concerns and toward 
attention to language and culture, as postmodern suspicions about all claims to univer- 
sality put Christian theology on a level playing field with other disciplines of inquiry. 
The culturally bound nature of scientific inquiry having been unveiled, Christian 
theology no longer looked like the only discipline that failed to meet Enlightenment 
standards of rationality. This in a sense freed the figures for consideration in this chapter 
to bring forth fresh readings of Aquinas that responded to substantive questions of 
theological import. This portrait of Thomas became less systematic and more rhetorical, 
less universal and more historically situated. We turn, then, to the first group of thinkers 
whose historical research of Thomas has had effects far beyond that theological 
sub-discipline. 


HISTORICAL 


While historical research on Thomas in the second half of the twentieth century is a vast 
area, we choose two representatives to note the particular advancements achieved dur- 
ing this time. No figure towers as large in the field of historical research on Thomas 
Aquinas in the late twentieth century than Jean-Pierre Torrell, a French Dominican 
member of the Leonine Commission tasked with developing critical editions of 
Thomas's text. Torrell taught at the Gregorian University in Rome and at the university 
of Fribourg, where he is now emeritus. He was largely unknown to the English-speaking 
world until the publication of a translation of his two-volume work, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas: The Person and His Work (1996) and Spiritual Master (2003). The first volume 
has replaced James Weisheipl's study as the standard biography of Thomas. Torrell is 
widely known for his meticulous historical research. What sets his work apart from any- 
one else in the field, however, is his ability to resurrect Thomas the Dominican preacher 
whose life is punctuated by regular prayer, and the scriptural commentator who is 
deeply concerned with pedagogy, both for his university students and for his Dominican 
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brethren in the studium generale he helped establish. In Torrell, one finds a Thomas who 
is theological ‘all the way down. One example serves the point. In discussing the ques- 
tion about whether theology is speculative or practical in the opening question of the 
Summa theologiae, Torrell notes that the medieval term speculare does not properly 
translate into ‘speculate’ since the contemplative dimensions of this term are thus emp- 
tied out. So when Thomas affirms that sacra doctrina is more speculative than practical, 
what he means is that it is more contemplative, that it is rooted in a life of prayer. Torrell’s 
reading of Thomas draws upon impeccable historical research in order to resituate him 
in the patterns and practices of a medieval mendicant friar. 

A second representative figure in the reception of Thomas in historical studies is 
Thomas Weinandy. After teaching for over a decade at Oxford University, Weinandy 
returned to the United States to serve as the executive director of the secretariat for doc- 
trine and pastoral practices for the United Conference of Catholic Bishops, a position he 
held until 2013. While Weinandy was trained in historical theology, his work extends 
well beyond historical studies into dogmatic theology, recovering areas of research 
neglected by many modern theologians. With respect to Thomist scholarship in par- 
ticular, Weinandy contributed to the effort to loosen the focus on Thomas ‘the philoso- 
pher’ and instead to enliven the debates around Thomas the magister in sacra pagina. It 
is not only that Thomas was read as a philosopher, but that when his ‘theology’ was 
engaged at all, it was generally reduced to topics concerning the existence and nature of 
God, the divine attributes, religious language, or analogical predication. While these 
topics directly engaged modern concerns, they attracted more philosophical than theo- 
logical interest. Weinandy co-edited two volumes, one on Aquinas on Doctrine (2004) 
and the other on Aquinas on Scripture (2005), in order to help remedy this deficiency. 
The first volume brought together an international group of authors who highlight 
Thomas’ continued relevance for such doctrinal topics as Trinitarian and sacramental 
theology, eschatology, Christology, and ecclesiology. These essays turned attention away 
from the first 26 questions of the Prima pars and examined the often neglected Tertia 
pars and scriptural commentaries. 

The second volume, Aquinas on Scripture, grew out of a recognition that the authors 
of the first volume had relied heavily on Thomas's scriptural commentaries in research- 
ing doctrinal questions. The significance of these biblical commentaries emerged as a 
topic in its own right. The editors noted that most modern scholarship on Thomas 
focused on his two summae, but Thomas's pedagogical practice was always grounded in 
scriptural commentary. He never taught from his summae, but throughout his career he 
always fulfilled the office of magister in sacra pagina. Further, his heavy reliance on early 
church studies meant that he read sacred scripture through the tradition that had been 
handed down to him through the centuries. Before anything else, then, Thomas was a 
biblical theologian steeped in a theological tradition. But the modern English reader's 
access to this historical fact is hindered by the lack of critical editions and English trans- 
lations of his biblical commentaries, added to the (non)rhetorical style of this genre. 
These volumes helped fill a lacuna in modern scholarship, which if it attended to 
Thomas's theology at all, did so by depicting Aquinas as an Aristotelian philosopher in 
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which ancient Greek philosophy set the agenda for his ideas and whose writing is 
abstract and scholastic rather than being steeped in the revelation of Christ. Weinandy’s 
own work, with its emphasis on central doctrines of the faith (Christology, Trinity, 
soteriology, sacraments, God’s impassibility, etc.), illustrates how a theologian shaped 
by Thomas can contribute astutely to rectifying modern confusions around central 
issues of Christian doctrine. 

Torrell, Weinandy, and others’ works in this time period did not just move a particu- 
lar sub-field of research forward. Rather, they helped create a climate in which to write 
responsibly about Thomas is to take into account the medieval religious life that gave 
shape to his thought. This attention to historical context helped correct an imbalance 
that favoured Thomas the philosopher over Thomas the theologian and Dominican 
friar, and it reoriented theological questions of faith and reason while highlighting 
Christological and Trinitarian aspects of Thomas' thought that had been long neglected. 


POSTLIBERAL 


By the mid-twentieth century, ecumenical developments—particularly between 
Lutheran, Anglican, Catholic, and Reformed traditions—had begun to impact theo- 
logical scholarship in the modern West. These developments freed historical writers like 
Thomas or Augustine who had been claimed as ‘Catholic’ from being ‘owned’ by those 
still in union with Rome. Protestant thinkers read these figures with renewed interest, 
and their published work, in turn, influenced Catholic theologians of the late twentieth 
century. Ecclesial boundaries no longer largely dictated the reading of premodern 
figures. During this fertile time of renewed interest in neglected theological figures 
and cross-pollination of theologians from various Christian denominations, postliberal 
theology emerged as a significant academic alternative to the then-reigning ‘liberal’ or 
‘modern theology in the West, particularly in the United States and Britain. 

Postliberal theologians responded to trends in liberal theology in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries that had engaged modernity’s rationalism and historicism. These 
earlier theologians began from an examination of human experience. They either trans- 
lated the believer’s core convictions into a purported nonpartisan and universal idiom 
or sought to investigate the believer's inner sentiments that were expressed through 
their individual theological convictions. The grounds for Christian doctrine either lay 
in external, universal criteria or in internal personal experience. The then regnant 
theology interpreted religion as the bearer of common human experiences, whether 
examined in the ‘external’ world or the ‘internal’ structure of the human person. It 
understood doctrines as expressing those experiences. 

Postliberal theologians sought an alternative to the dominant currents by unapolo- 
getically grounding theological method in divine revelation. They began to treat scrip- 
ture as narrative rather than as a source for historical data or a way to reveal truths about 
human experience that could be expressed in many other ways. These biblical narratives 
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provided the framework for any theological development. They denied the possibility of 
any ‘neutral’ or ‘objective’ standpoint from within which to do theological work. They 
nurtured the distinctively scriptural vision that gives shape to Christian theology. 
Postliberals chose to start with communities rather than the individual. They delineated 
the habits of belief, knowledge and action developed by religious communities. Only 
then did they consider how such habits shape the experiences of the individual mem- 
bers. So one of the decisive differences between a liberal and a postliberal theologian is 
their starting point for theology and the way that they think about experience. 

The engagement in ecumenical conversations and the cross-pollination of theological 
scholarship among the Christian denominations in the twentieth century had a signifi- 
cant effect on the reception of Thomas Aquinas. One of the ‘founders’ of postliberalism, 
George Lindbeck, and several of his students, notable among them Eugene Rogers and 
Bruce Marshall, reclaimed Thomas from what had been—with the exception of the 
period of Protestant scholasticism—a traditional Protestant reserve about the reaches of 
human reason. Another student of Lindbeck, James Buckley, represents the warmest 
Catholic embrace of this new reading of Thomas. We will sketch the development of this 
intellectual trajectory from the effect of the teacher to the advances of the students. 

George Lindbeck was a ‘delegated observer’ from the Lutheran World Federation to 
the Second Vatican Council from 1962 to 1964, and served as a member of the inter- 
national Lutheran/Roman Catholic Dialogue sponsored by the Lutheran World 
Federation and the Vatican Secretariat for Christian Unity (1968-87). He also served on 
a national level as a member of the official Lutheran/Roman Catholic Dialogue in the US 
from 1965 to 1989. These experiences shaped his interest in ecumenism and provided the 
inspiration for his constructive theology. 

In the elaboration of his theology, Lindbeck has both reinterpreted and appropriated 
Aquinas. Lindbeck writes in the Nature of Doctrine (1984) that decades of ecumenical 
discussions led him to propose a new context within which to make sense of these dis- 
cussions. He argued that religions are cultures and/or linguistic frameworks or mediums 
that shape one’s life and thought. According to this postliberal theology, religions shape 
and sometimes constitute the way one experiences religious truth. Divergent religions, 
then, cannot be understood as offering different objectifications of the same experience. 
Lindbeck enlists Thomas at various stages in his argument, suggesting that Thomas's 
theology was ‘no longer incompatible’ with the approach to religious knowledge out- 
lined in A Nature of Doctrine. He claimed that his own cultural-linguistic account of 
religious belief is an awkward rendition in modern parlance of what Thomas said long 
ago. 

While Lindbeck was the single most influential figure in the postliberal reception of 
Thomas, Victor Preller’s influence came to light perhaps later and less forcedly, but his 
reading of Thomas significantly shaped many of the figures discussed below. Preller was 
an Episcopal priest and member of the Oratory of the Good Shepherd who taught theology 
at Princeton for many years. He developed a provocative account of religious language 
and its interpretation, drawing in particular from such thinkers as Wilfrid Sellars and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. He brought the influence of these figures to his reading of Thomas 
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in his landmark Divine Science and the Science of God (1967), which began as a doctoral 
dissertation under George Thomas at Princeton. Preller resisted the then dominant 
reading of Thomas's Five Ways and instead argued that Thomas didn't intend his ‘proofs’ 
for the existence of God to be taken as ‘proofs’ in the modern sense of the term, as if they 
made positive contributions to our knowledge of God. In fact, he argued that in the first 
26 questions of the Summa theologiae, Thomas offers theological reflections on natural 
theology, such that his use of philosophical arguments express claims that are not actually 
contained in those philosophical statements. Philosophical arguments always remain in 
that Summa both external and probable. He stresses throughout the book that in this life 
God always remains ignotum, the Unknown God who cannot be grasped or controlled by 
the human intellect. He develops an apophatic reading of the first thirteen questions of 
the Summa in which Thomas maintains throughout that God is radically unintelligible to 
us in this life. Although we make meaningful statements about God in this life, we cannot 
know the meaning of our statements while we are still in via. The gift of faith grants the 
believer a supernatural intention by which her affirmations of the language of faith are 
meaningful. The meaning of these statements, however, is only intelligible to God and the 
blessed. For us, the intelligibility of the claims of our faith is a matter of eschatological 
hope. In other words, we know that our propositions about God are true, even if we do 
not know how they are true. Any attempt at natural theology, in fact, is fruitless. While we 
are ordered to God, we do not know the end toward which we are directed and therefore 
cannot render intelligible claims about our supernatural end. 

A second generation of students took cues from Preller and Lindbeck and began to 
reread Thomas in light of this postliberal theology. In an article on Aquinas as Postliberal 
Theologian, Bruce Marshall, now Lehman Professor of Christian Doctrine at Southern 
Methodist University, explored the relationship between Lindbeck’s project in the 
Nature of Doctrine and Thomas’s understanding of truth and justification of Christian 
belief. Marshall argued that Thomas and Lindbeck share an understanding of the justifi- 
cation of ontological truth that would rule out any possibility of natural knowledge of 
God. In fact, for Thomas there is no external standard of truth or independent vantage 
point from which Christian claims can be assessed, even of the existence of God. The 
Christian belief system is so comprehensive that any practice or proposition can be 
evaluated in Christian terms. Marshall took this general epistemological insight and 
applied it in numerous articles and two books: what began as a dissertation under 
Lindbeck focused on comparing Barth and Rahner, Christology in Conflict (1987), anda 
later provocative constructive study Trinity and Truth (2000). In this latter work, he 
argues that the doctrine of the Trinity shapes what we say truth is and how we decide 
what is true in an intelligent way. Other truths cohere (or not) with the central 
Trinitarian one, and Trinitarian truth radically disciplines without annihilating other 
truths. For Christians, all knowledge becomes captive under Christ. This is the core 
insight that began to be developed with Lindbeck and that Marshall brought to fruition 
in his own constructive theological work. There is no other vantage point from which 
one decides whether this or that Christian claim is true. It is the Christian worldview 
that weighs any truth claim against its own interior measures. 
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The influence of both Lindbeck and Preller also can be found in Eugene Rogers, now 
professor at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. Rogers published a com- 
parative study on Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth that began as a dissertation under 
Lindbeck, Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth: Sacred Doctrine and the Natural Knowledge 
of God (1995). He argued for a convergence between Thomas and Barth on natural 
knowledge of God. For his interpretation of Thomas, he relied on the continental theo- 
logians Otto Hermann Pesch and Michel Corbin as well as on his own teacher, Victor 
Preller. Rogers sought to displace the traditional interpretation of Thomas. While not 
identifying representatives of this tradition, he claimed that the tradition both reads 
Thomas as a Christian philosopher who allows for natural knowledge of God and uses 
the Summa theologiae rather than Thomas’ scriptural commentaries as evidence for 
this claim. In contrast to this tradition, Rogers proposed a genuinely evangelical 
Thomas, in the German sense of the word, as one who in the Summa speaks always and 
everywhere as a theologian rather than a philosopher. Sacra doctrina in this reading 
takes every understanding captive to Christ. Sacra doctrina is intratextual in the sense 
that it not only confines itself to the scriptural realm, but it absorbs the whole world into 
this realm. 

For evidence, Rogers draws upon Thomas's commentary on Romans 1:20 and ana- 
lyses Questions 1 and 2 of the Prima pars in light of this scriptural commentary. He con- 
cludes his study by comparing his findings in Thomas’s commentary with Barth’s 
reading of Romans. This interpretation of Thomas creates a convergence between Karl 
Barth and Thomas Aquinas at exactly the point where most modern Barthians and 
Thomists would have thought impossible: on the natural knowledge of God. Lindbeck 
in an implicit way, Bruce Marshall in a more suggestive study, and Eugene Rogers in an 
extended analysis have argued for such convergence. 

James Buckley, longtime faculty member at Loyola College in Baltimore who has 
served his university in administrative capacities, is perhaps the most sympathetic 
Catholic reader of the thinkers introduced above. Buckley, who left Yale just as Marshall 
was arriving, studied under Hans Frei and George Lindbeck. His involvement in ecu- 
menical efforts, particularly his work with the Center for Catholic and Evangelical 
Theology, with journals (Modern Theology and Pro Ecclesia), and his numerous co- 
edited volumes that speak to thorny ecumenical issues, reveal a sustained effort to bring 
postliberal insights to ecumenical theology. Lindbeck’s influence can be felt in Buckley’s 
Seeking the Humanity of God: Practices, Doctrines and Catholic Theology (1992) where he 
argues that one should engage in theological inquiry by seeking the humanity of God. 
Throughout the course of his argument, he relates the practices and doctrines of one 
religious tradition of inquiry to those of our common humanity in a way that takes ser- 
iously the way God seeks after all of humanity both in his Word and through his Spirit. 
He offers here a critical appreciation of his postliberal teachers, revealing his debt to 
their instruction and yet nudging postliberal insights in a new direction. Buckley reveals 
this debt by grounding his proposal in a way that is both ‘context-pervasive’ and ‘con- 
text-specific. In other words, seeking the humanity of God informs every particular 
context of human living, expressed in practices and through doctrines. Buckley negotiates 
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between natural theologians, ‘correlationalists’ (who study how Christian human 
experience correlates to human experience generally speaking), and the ‘ad-hocists’ like 
Lindbeck and his followers. Buckley’s work exemplifies the cross-pollination mentioned 
above between theologians of differing Christian denominations. 

We have seen how historical theologians resurrected Thomas as magister in sacra 
pagina. In postliberals, we find a focus on Thomas the biblical theologian married to 
contemporary philosophical currents of nonfoundationalism and pragmatism. It turns 
out that the commentator on Holy Scripture had no interest in natural theology or 
human reason untouched by Christian revelation. All truths are measured in Thomas 
against the interior world of scripture. This portrait of Thomas emerged as an alternative 
to earlier attempts to make this medieval thinker relevant to the modern world. 
Postliberal readings of Thomas turn out to be as indebted to contemporary develop- 
ments in philosophy as the readings they were trying to challenge. And yet they also 
serve as new entry points into Thomass texts, neglected by earlier generations. 


Radical Orthodoxy 


One might say that the movement of Radical Orthodoxy grew out of postliberal trends. 
It is, atleast, sympathetically related to these trends within academe, if not fully aligned 
with the ‘postliberal school. ‘Radical Orthodoxy’ offers a ‘radical’ critique of modernity 
by rereadings of classically ‘orthodox’ figures, central among these, Thomas Aquinas. It 
is a movement that began at the University of Cambridge in the 1990s and issued in an 
original ‘Radical Orthodoxy’ series of fourteen books. Those who ascribe to Radical 
Orthodoxy join the postliberals in objecting to the role that philosophy played in 
modernity as both ‘neutral and ‘foundational’? Members of the Radical Orthodoxy 
movement diagnose the problem of secularism in modernity as one of an impoverished 
ontology that gives rise to dualisms between nature and grace on the one hand and faith 
and reason on the other. It solves this malaise by recovering the premodern ontology of 
classical orthodox Christianity, described as a ‘realism’ that was maintained from Plato 
to Thomas Aquinas. Thomas was in many ways a pivotal figure here, as he represented 
the climax of this vision of being that was lost in late medieval thought, a loss brought on 
in significant part by Duns Scotus. The growing belief in the univocity of being and 
nominalism gave rise to 'the secular' as a realm that was autonomous from the 
transcendent. What is so pernicious about this move is that what is basically a pseudo- 
theological position is dressed up as ‘neutral reason, a trend that inevitably led to 
nihilism. For the members of the ‘Radical Orthodoxy' movement, theology completes 
and surpasses philosophical reason by opening out into liturgy and doxology. Thomas is 
their model because his theology encompasses God and everything as it relates to God. 
As a result, theology encompasses all things. Other discourses have no autonomy; their 
integrity as discourse issues from divine giftedness. While not agreeing on many par- 
ticulars with Lindbeck, they can be read as taking Lindbeck’s initial forays into Aquinas 
to their radical conclusion. This section will draw from another teacher-student 
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relationship, that between the founder of Radical Orthodoxy, John Milbank, and his 
student, Catherine Pickstock. Milbank, an Anglican, is emeritus research professor of 
religion, politics, and ethics at the University of Nottingham and president of the centre 
for theology and philosophy. Catherine Pickstock studied under Milbank at the 
University of Cambridge in the 1990s and is now Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in 
the faculty of divinity at the University of Cambridge. 

Milbank has drawn extensively from Aquinas’ work in the development of his con- 
structive theology. Milbank argues that if theology is to speak about God, it has to free 
itself from philosophy or metaphysics. In the book that provided the groundwork to the 
radical Orthodoxy movement, Theology and Social Theory (1991), he argued that much 
contemporary thinking is bound up with a secular worldview. Theology must renounce 
this worldview and draw solely from ‘pure’ Christian resources. Everything must be 
analysed from a theological standpoint. Theology should use words, language and ways 
of thinking that are wholly within the Judeo-Christian tradition and not tainted by other 
cultural forms or ways of thinking. Theology and Social Theory explicitly states that all 
knowledge implies faith and that knowledge of God is, in fact, impossible without faith. 
Any distinction between natural knowledge and revealed faith is erased in this account. 

Written in collaboration with his former student Catherine Pickstock, the collection 
of essays Truth in Aquinas (2000) marked Milbank’s most sustained attempt to lay claim 
to the great scholastic doctor as a forerunner to the Radical Orthodoxy movement. That 
this book was not well received among traditional Thomists speaks to the unusual 
claims made within its covers. Here, he defends the view that the doctrine of analogy in 
Thomas is peculiarly implicated with his entire ontology, that it cannot be understood in 
merely semantic terms, and that it involves a less ‘agnostic’ position on knowledge of 
God than is often assumed. Milbank’s claims are, in the end, a vigorous repudiation ofa 
‘grammatical’ or ‘linguistic interpretation of Thomas on analogy (discussed below). 
Contra Burrell and Lash, Milbank writes that grammar grounds itself in theology, not 
theology in grammar. As Milbank argues in A Word Made Strange: Theology, Language, 
Culture (1997), Burrell and Lash’s ‘theological grammar’ presupposes a metaphysics of 
participation. Milbank argues that analogy in Thomas is chiefly concerned with ontol- 
ogy, not grammar. 

Catherine Pickstock co-wrote Truth in Aquinas with Milbank, and has gone on to 
contribute to Radical Orthodoxy in her own right. Her background in music led her to 
study the relationship between philosophy and liturgy. In the essay “Truth and Language’ 
found in the collection co-written with Milbank (Milbank and Pickstock 2001), 
Pickstock examines Thomas's theology of transubstantiation. She argues that Thomas 
includes the notion of truth in a ‘materialized semiosis. In “Truth and Correspondence, 
Pickstock argues that Thomas’s account of knowledge as the mind’s correspondence to 
reality escapes criticisms made of modern ‘correspondence theories. The final essay in 
this volume, “Truth and Touch, co-authored with Milbank, examines Thomas's 
understanding of touch and concludes that alienated humanity's movement back 
toward God is mediated and embodied in liturgy. Since the publication of Truth in 
Aquinas, Pickstock’s interests have moved elsewhere. 
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GRAMMATICAL 


Another movement loosely related to postliberalism, but one that differs fundamentally 
from the Radical Orthodoxy movement, is ‘grammatical Thomism. The representative 
three figures discussed here—David Burrell, Nicholas Lash, and Herbert McCabe— 
have all been influenced by currents in twentieth-century analytic philosophy and by 
postliberal figures like George Lindbeck and Victor Preller. All three of our figures join 
the postliberals and the members of Radical Orthodoxy in responding to the problem of 
modern theism. While also related to postliberal theology, the thinkers in this section 
fundamentally differ in their reading of Thomas from the members of Radical 
Orthodoxy. 

Our three thinkers agree with Milbank that Thomass understanding of analogy is 
central to his theology, but they disagree pointedly about their interpretation of what 
this means. Burrell, Lash, and McCabe understand analogy in Aquinas not as a meta- 
physical theory but rather as a grammatical practice. In other words, Christians deploy 
analogies in order to suggest that certain words denote creaturely perfections that can 
be applied to God in a non-metaphorical manner. After centuries of an over-emphasis 
on question 2 of the Prima pars that ‘proves’ the existence of God, Burrell, Lash, and 
McCabe help to resurrect Question three on the simplicity of God and show that meta- 
physical concerns are not at the heart of Thomas's theology. Rather, Thomas reflects 
upon how people speak about God and draws some rules for theological practice from 
such reflection. They all emphasize the ‘unknown God’ and accentuate the agnostic vein 
in Thomas's writings. We mean what we say when we speak about God, but we do not 
understand what we say, and are always—in this life—united to God as to an Unknown. 
These grammatical Thomists bracket Thomas's metaphysics of being in order to free 
Thomas from his modern interpreters. They agree that Aquinas was about analogical 
practice rather than a theory of analogy. With the postliberals, they agree that theology 
is about ‘rules’ rather than ‘descriptions? With the members of Radical Orthodoxy, they 
agree that Thomas was not a precursor of the Enlightenment, and yet their disagree- 
ments with the members of Radical Orthodoxy run deep. In their emphasis upon lan- 
guage and their conviction that we are born into a storied universe, Burrell, Lash, and 
McCabe have been associated with ‘narrative theology: 

Herbert McCabe's influence on the Anglo-American theological world generally and 
the reception of Thomas Aquinas in particular has perhaps been more understood since 
his death in 2001 than it was while he lived and taught, mostly at Oxford, during the lat- 
ter half of the twentieth century. After McCabe died, Brian Davies, his former student 
and literary executor, compiled and published two books and four edited collections of 
essays in an effort to make his wisdom known to the wider English-speaking world. 
When McCabe took over the editorship of New Blackfriars in 1964, he turned it from a 
pamphlet reaching about 2,000 readers to a leading journal in English-speaking 
theology. This journal became a platform to debate post-conciliar ecclesial questions. 
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In any given issue, Thomass influence was palpable. Despite a three-year enforced 
sabbatical from editing this journal, McCabe's influence and theological voice could be 
heard through the journal and in particular, of course, in his humorous and insightful 
editorials. 

McCabe read Thomas in social, embodied, linguistic and narrative terms. Human liv- 
ing enacts a narrative, whether the actors realize this or not. In being invited into the 
divine life, we are invited to participate in the narrative of God. Through this movement, 
the human story becomes the sacrament of the incomprehensible God. Rooted in the 
narratives of Jesus of Nazareth, and directed toward the fulfilment of the Paschal 
Promise in the beatific vision, the Christian community sacramentally witnesses to that 
story and that hope. One example will suffice here. McCabe’s understanding of the 
Eucharist, in which he famously exclaimed that hot dogs and coke could not be substi- 
tuted for bread and wine because they could not be considered real food in the first 
place, pointed to a deep theological truth about Thomas on the Eucharist. What distin- 
guishes us as humans—that we communicate with each other, especially by sharing 
meals together—takes on a deeper meaning in the Eucharist. The food that we eat and 
the drink that we share become more radical nourishment, become more deeply food in 
the Eucharist. But as sacramental, they transcend the meaning of food, for they are 
drawn into the Trinitarian reality itself. The Eucharist points to a depth of meaning in 
human meals that nourishes more radically than any food we know. 

The influence of Wittgenstein upon McCabe freed him from the stalemate and legal- 
istic debates in moral theology between deontology and utilitarian ethics. McCabe 
shifted the conversation in moral theology from theoretical problems to talking about 
the moral life as a journey in community. Humans are linguistic animals that learn to 
communicate together and work out God’s providence in community. 

Nicholas Lash was the first Roman Catholic to hold the Norris-Hulse Chair of 
Divinity at the University of Cambridge, a position from which he is now retired. In 
many ways, Lash can be read as a summary figure for this chapter, for he is both concerned 
with issues in theological epistemology and method, and he brings these concerns to 
bear upon treatments of the Trinity, on the knowledge and doctrine of God, on the 
Eucharist, and on doctrinal development. In all these areas he brings Thomas into con- 
versation with currents in nineteenth- and twentieth-century philosophy and theology. 
He brings to his theological contributions the significant influence of Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
John Henry Newman, Karl Rahner, and Bernard Lonergan. He was also deeply influ- 
enced not only by Herbert McCabe, but also by other English Dominicans, including 
Cornelius Ernst and Fergus Kerr. Theological investigation under Lash’s understanding 
involves primarily telling a Christian ‘story’ rather than constructing a logically ordered 
system of doctrines. Theology becomes an interpretive performance, as his narrative 
epistemology is always anchored within the practices of the Christian community, with 
theology performing a second-order discourse. Action is the locus of meaning, while 
language sets up boundary markers for that action. Linguistic descriptions are moved 
to the periphery of theological practice. They function as a monitor of meaning, 
rather than serving to ground meaning in some literally real or descriptive sense. The 
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questions concerning the attributes of God show that constructing a valid ‘theological 
grammar isa difficult practice, one meant to keep us from our idolatrous tendencies. 

David Burrell, a priest of the Congregation of Holy Cross who is now retired from the 
Theodore Hesburgh Chair in the theology department at the University of Notre Dame, 
applied his early training in the theological epistemology of Lonergan and the philoso- 
phy of language in Wittgenstein to his analysis of interfaith encounter in the Middle 
Ages. His creative retrieval of Thomas for interfaith inquiry emerged out ofa dissatisfac- 
tion with decades of scholastic research and teaching that read Thomas as a rationalist 
philosopher who added some theological data to top off an autonomous philosophical 
framework. These presented the first questions of the Summa as a deductive system 
emanating from proofs for the existence of God. 

For Burrell, questions about God always emerge in the context of a particular reli- 
gious tradition. He recognizes that the major religious traditions have developed sophis- 
ticated ways of articulating and criticizing their own theologies, often in conversation 
with the representatives of other religious traditions. He retraces the immense effort of 
conceptual clarification in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, particularly in the fruitful 
context of the Middle Ages. By exploring the ‘interfaith’ perspective operative in thir- 
teenth-century philosophical theology, Burrell challenges the standard account of 
Aquinas as the precursor of post-Enlightenment apologetics. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief sketch of the reception of Thomas in historical, postliberal, Radical Orthodox, 
and grammatical theology has shown that far from waning in influence, Thomas's writ- 
ings in this time period provided much field for harvest. More importantly, this sketch 
has suggested that constructive theological work in our own century would do well to 
follow the figures just examined and draw deeply from the work of Thomas Aquinas. 
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LATE TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY RECEPTION OF 
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PHILOSOPHY 
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JOHN HALDANE 


INTRODUCTION 


In general, intellectual developments and movements can only be adequately under- 
stood in relation to the background out of which they emerged and the context in which 
they occur. This is especially so in the case of philosophy; for while it involves highly 
abstract thought, the methods and presuppositions of philosophers’ thinking have his- 
tories which, like philosophical reasoning itself, have a dialectical character: one idea or 
argument or theory being posed in response to another as criticism or development of 
it. Besides these internal relations, however, there are also external factors such as pre- 
vailing or immediately present cultural, political, social, religious, or scientific ideas and 
expressions which, whether philosophers endorse or reject them, often influence the 
direction of their enquiries. 

These several points are relevant to the themes and organization of this chapter, for I 
will try to explain what might initially seem surprising: the development of a fruitful 
dialogue between the thought ofa thirteenth-century Dominican friar, Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-74) and the dominant mode of twentieth-century Anglophone philosophy which 
is generally viewed as avowedly modern, scientific, secular, and progressive. My focus 
will be on the Anglosphere and within that principally the UK and secondarily the US 
and Australia as reflects the rise and flow of that reception. Pre-eminent for their role in 
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introducing the thought of Aquinas to an ‘analytic’ or ‘analytical’ (I shall use the terms 
interchangeably) readership are the English philosophers Peter Geach (1916-2013), and 
Anthony Kenny (1931-), and others to whom attention is given including Elizabeth 
Anscombe (1919-2001), Herbert McCabe, OP (1926-2001), Norman Kretzmann (1928- 
98), and John Finnis (1940-). Others include Germain Grisez (1929-2018), Alasdair 
MacIntyre (1929-), Fergus Kerr, OP (1931-), Eleonore Stump (1947-), Brian Davies, OP 
(1951-), and Robert Pasnau (1967-). Although many of these figures are generally well- 
known, the cause of the analytical reception of the thought of Aquinas has come more 
from the margins rather than the centre of the Anglo-American intellectual establish- 
ment. As will emerge, there are also numerous crossing lines of connection and points of 
reference among which are Aquinas's confrères the British Dominicans, and Ludwig 
Wittgenstein (1889-1951). Once again, for all the abstractness of philosophy this is also a 
hitherto partly untold story about people, places and times. 


BACKGROUND: THE RISE AND DOMINANCE 
OF ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY 


The origins of Anglophone analytic or analytical philosophy lie in the early twentieth 
century in the rejection by the Cambridge philosophers Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) and 
G. E. Moore (1873-1958) of the then-dominant schools of broadly idealist metaphysics. 
These latter drew their inspiration from the German metaphysician G. W. F. Hegel 
(1770-1831) and were represented pre-eminently in England by F. H. Bradley (1846-1924) 
at Oxford, and in the United States by Josiah Royce (1855-1916) at Harvard. They took 
from Hegel the idea that reality is intrinsically rational or ‘ideal, not in the sense of being 
perfect or purely mental, though there was a tendency among some neo-Hegelians to 
argue that there might be a teleological movement within reality towards a state of 
completion, if not perfection, and that as the Cambridge idealist J. M. E. McTaggart 
(1866-1915) maintained, the highest expression ofthis would be a communion of minds 
or souls united by mutual love. 

As well as being rationalists in holding that knowledge of reality is intellectual rather 
than observational, these philosophers insisted on the interconnectedness of things: both 
of thought and of objects, and of thinkers and extra-mental entities which though they 
may appear to be distinct individuals are in fact, according to the idealists, parts of an 
organic whole: reality. The appeal of this philosophy to nineteenth-century thinkers was 
fourfold. First, it confirmed the status of philosophy itself as a guide to reality distinct from 
and superior to natural science. Second, it overcame various sceptical oppositions between 
world and mind, object and subject, fact and value. Third, it further supported ethics by 
suggesting that the presumed distinction between prudence (conceived of as self-regard- 
ing) and morality (viewed as other-regarding) was illusory, since if we are all intercon- 
nected subjects the contrast between what is in my interest and what is in the interest of 
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another, and hence opposition between these, dissolves. Fourth, as a comprehensive 
moral-cum-metaphysical vision, it provided a substitute for religion, which was already 
on the wane partly due to the seemingly corrosive effects of scientific theories including 
that ofevolution, and to the adoption of reductive scientistic assumptions within philoso- 
phy itself, most famously and influentially in the work of Auguste Comte (1798-1857). 

What had preceded Anglo-American Hegelianism was scientific empiricism: the belief 
that all knowledge comes through and is reducible to experience, in the sense of being con- 
vertible into statements about sense perception; and the conjecture that reality is as 
described by the natural sciences: broadly, matter (at various levels of structural complex- 
ity) in motion. This combination of ideas, in more or less extreme versions, was advanced 
under the heading of ‘phenomenalism; ‘positivism; and ‘naturalism, and a later version of 
it by then termed ‘logical positivism’ was famously presented by the British philosopher 
A. J. Ayer (1910-89) in his iconoclastic manifesto Language, Truth and Logic (Ayer 1936), in 
which he dismissed aesthetic, ethical, metaphysical, and religious claims as meaningless, 
not even satisfying the condition of being confirmable or falsifiable by experience. 

Idealism was embraced and developed in response to the felt deficiencies of scientific 
empiricism, only then to be displaced by Russell and Moore who took exception to what 
they regarded as idealism’s anti-scientific, anti-commonsensical, metaphysical extrava- 
gance. What they advanced in its stead, while not quite a return to bald empiricism, was 
an assertion of the absolute distinction between subject and object, and between 
experience and reality. Ayer’s later extreme application of this subsequently came to be 
modified by later generations but it remained a feature of analytic philosophy into the 
postwar period, and beyond that especially in the US, where it reconfigured itself as 
‘philosophical naturalism, again insisting that experience is the measure of knowledge, 
and that science is the best guide to the nature of reality. 

This history would make it seem unlikely that there would be any reception of 
Aquinas into analytic philosophy, and beyond lack of interest there might even be hos- 
tility. Confirmation of that appears to come from Russell's History of Western Philosophy, 
where he describes and condemns the thought of Aquinas, and in sharp contrast cele- 
brates analytical philosophy as he saw it at the end of the Second World War: 


Thomas Aquinas [. . .] remains to this day the classic exponent of papal philosophy 
[.. .] The appeal to reason is, in a sense, insincere, since the conclusion to be reached 
is fixed in advance. [. . .] There is little of the true philosophic spirit in Aquinas. He 
does not, like the Platonic Socrates, set out to follow wherever the argument may 
lead. He is not engaged in an inquiry, the result of which it is impossible to know in 
advance. Before he begins to philosophize, he already knows the truth; it is declared 
in the Catholic faith. [. . .] The finding of arguments for a conclusion given in 
advance is not philosophy, but special pleading. (1945: 462-3) 


Modern analytical empiricism [. . .] by its incorporation of mathematics and its 
development of a powerful logical technique [. . .] is thus able, in regard to certain 
problems, to achieve definite answers, which have the quality of science rather than 
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of philosophy. It has the advantage, as compared with the philosophies of the system 
builders, of being able to tackle its problems one at a time, instead of having to invent 
at one stroke a block theory of the whole universe. Its methods, in this respect, 
resemble those of science. I have no doubt that, in so far as philosophical knowledge 
is possible, it is by such methods that it must be sought; I have also no doubt that, by 
these methods, many ancient problems are completely soluble. (p. 834) 


Within a quarter century of his writing this, however, a recognizable trend within 
analytic philosophy had emerged which took Aquinas very seriously as a philosopher 
and drew upon his thought in the rigorous investigation of ancient, modern, and con- 
temporary philosophical problems that analytical empiricism had not only failed to 
solve but arguably rendered insoluble by its restricted notions of knowledge and reality. 

What explains this change? An important, be it indirect, factor is the influence of a 
philosopher who was part of the original early twentieth-century founding membership 
of post-idealist analytic philosophy but who later turned his back upon it, Ludwig 
Wittgenstein (1889-1951). He was baptized and raised a Roman Catholic, was close to 
two of his students who were Catholic converts, Yorick Smythies (1917-80) and 
Elizabeth Anscombe, gave his religion as Roman Catholic’ when registering for an 
operation in London in 1942, and sought to meet with a priest when he knew he only had 
a few months to live. Wittgenstein, however, was neither a Thomist nor even a religious 
believer; yet he praised Aquinas for the questions he posed, and among his few books at 
the time of his death were the first two volumes of a Latin-German edition of the Summa 
theologiae. It is also relevant that while in his later work Wittgenstein disparaged ‘meta- 
physics, he advanced views that emphasized the inter-connectedness of ideas which in 
some respects resembles tenets of the idealists and in another the views of Aquinas 
about mind, world, and the relations between them. 

Three-quarters of a century after Russell’s dismissal of Aquinas, the active engage- 
ment with Thomas's ideas has grown and blossomed within contemporary analytic phil- 
osophy, some of it under the description ‘analytical Thomism. Some readers will be 
familiar with this expression from books, journal articles, and dictionary and encyclo- 
pedia entries (see e.g. Beaney 2013; Haldane 1997; Kerr 2002; Patterson and Pugh 2016; 
Shanley 2002; Trabbic 2013). It is sometimes self-ascribed to characterize an author’s 
approach, but it is also occasionally criticized. Since I, John Haldane (1954-), am the 
originator of the expression, it may be apt to comment briefly on its use. I first coined it 
in lectures given at the University of Notre Dame in 1992 at the invitation of Alasdair 
MacIntyre (on whom see below, and more extensively Haldane 1995, and Christopher 
Kaczor's Chapter 30 in this volume). The term served in part to catch the spirit and sub- 
stance of those lectures which were analytical in style and engaged themes of mind and 
metaphysics prominent in analytic philosophy, while drawing on ways of thinking and 
ideas to be found in Aquinas and in late scholastic Thomists. I also connected it to fea- 
tures in the work of some of those discussed here (especially Geach and Kenny), recom- 
mending that as a model for future investigations of central issues in metaphysics, 
philosophy of mind and action, and ethics. It was not, however, intended to designate or 
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establish a ‘movement. Some responses to the idea of ‘Analytical Thomism assumed 
that it was being proposed as a rival to existing "Ihomisms (such as Gilsonian ‘existen- 
tial; Maréchalian ‘transcendental, or Garrigou-Lagrangean ‘strict observance’), or sug- 
gested that figures mentioned and discussed here constituted a ‘school, neither of which 
was the case. Others objected that there are ‘doctrines’ of analytical philosophy, be it a 
commitment to materialism, or a deflationary view of existence, or a consequentialist 
ethical perspective, that are inimical to Aquinas’ thought and thereby to Thomism more 
generally. This last misunderstands the nature of analytic philosophy, which is really a 
method and set of techniques of analysis and argument, and also confuses ideas at times 
prominent within such philosophy with the approach itself. There are indeed many ana- 
lytic materialists and atheists, but there also analytic dualists and theists, analytic 
Cartesians, analytic Kantians, and analytic Hegelians. With that said, I turn next to the 
history of the reception of Aquinas among analytic philosophers, and correspondingly 
the appropriation among traditionally trained Thomists of analytical approaches and 
techniques. 


BRITISH ENGAGEMENTS WITH AQUINAS 


The analytic reception of Aquinas began mainly in Oxford, but it has also found homes 
in North America and in Australasia, and thereafter in Continental Europe 
(Pouivet 2008), and in South America (Micheletti 2009). Here I concentrate on its 
British beginnings. The first publication to recognize an increasing interest in the 
thought of Aquinas among analytic and analytically disposed philosophers was Aquinas: 
Critical Essays, a collection edited by Anthony Kenny in the late 1960s (Kenny 1969a). In 
addition to a purely historical piece, it contained 14 essays, mostly reprinted from phil- 
osophy periodicals, divided into sections on ‘Logic and Metaphysics; ‘Natural Theology; 
‘Philosophy of Mind; and ‘Moral Philosophy”. Three British authors were represented by 
two essays each: Peter Geach, Herbert McCabe, OP, and Kenny himself, and three sub- 
sequently well-known American philosophers had single essays: Germain Grisez, James 
Ross, and (the Australian- American) Alan Donagan. 

In the previous section I associated the development in the early phase of analytical 
philosophy with Moore, Russell, and Wittgenstein, but there is a fourth corresponding 
member, literally a correspondent in the case of Russell and Wittgenstein, namely, the 
German logician, mathematician, and philosopher Gottlob Frege (1848-1925). 
Although his genius was recognized by Russell and Wittgenstein, and he is regarded as 
one of the founders of analytic philosophy, broader appreciation only developed in the 
1950s as his work began to be translated into English, most relevantly in Translations 
from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege by the American Max Black and Peter 
Geach (Black and Geach 1952). Geach was married to the philosopher Elizabeth 
Anscombe, who as well as studying with Wittgenstein was one of his most trusted and 
respected associates, and it was through her that Geach himself came to know and learn 
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from Wittgenstein. Geach's masters, however, were Frege and Aquinas. His translations, 
together with his advocacy and development in his own writings of Frege’s logical and 
semantic insights, advanced analytic interest in Frege’s philosophy; but what must then 
have seemed surprising and peculiar was Geach’s relating these to ideas and modes of 
analysis he claimed to find in Aquinas, which he began to do in an article ‘Subject and 
Predicate, published in Mind (Geach 1950), the then premier journal of analytic phil- 
osophy edited by the leading Oxford philosopher Gilbert Ryle (1900-1976) and in ‘Form 
and Existence’ in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (Geach 1955, reprinted in 
Geach 1969). Both admirers such as Kenny and more traditional Thomists somewhat 
suspicious of analytical patronage have questioned Geachs interpretations of Thomas 
(Kenny 1965; 1991; Theron 1997), but there is no doubt that he more than anyone else 
should be credited with making Aquinas look interesting to analytical philosophy. 

Geach reports having begun to read Aquinas’ Summa theologiae in the Latin around 
the time of his conversion to Catholicism in 1938. Halfa century later he wrote: 


What then counted as Thomist philosophy was in a bad way, at least so it seems to 
my present mind; providentially I did not approach Aquinas in company of such 
blind guides. I hope I have continued to learn from him. Two pieces of my work— 
‘Form and Existence’ in God and the Soul [1969] and ‘Aquinas’ in Three Philosophers 
[Anscombe and Geach 1961]—have been directly concerned with Aquinas: his 
influence has been constant. (Geach 1991: 8) 


Although gathered in God and the Soul (Geach 1969), ‘Form and Existence’ (one of the 
essays reprinted in Kenny 1969a) had first been published in 1955; but it was the later col- 
lection in which Thomas was referred to in several other chapters, along with the 
extended essay ‘Aquinas’ (Geach 1961) that really began the process of the reception of 
Thomistic ideas into analytical philosophy. Both essays are concerned primarily with 
logic and metaphysics. In the former, Geach expounds Aquinas’ account of existence. 
Two features of this are salient. First, it had been claimed by Etienne Gilson that what 
Aquinas adds to Aristotle’s metaphysics is the theory of the distinction between essence 
and existence, and with it the idea of an act or activity of existing, ‘actus essendi? Given 
influential treatments of the predicate ‘exists’ by Frege and Russell, this latter idea would 
at that point have been found archaic, mistaken, and perhaps unintelligible. Second, in 
explicating it by reference to the application of other predicates such as ‘is red, ‘is a man, 
and to Aquinas’ doctrine of individual substantial and accidental forms as being what 
these predicates correspond to, Geach effects a synthesis of Fregean and Thomistic 
notions, modifying each in the light of the other. Given Geach’s reputation as a philo- 
sophical logician and translator and interpreter of Frege, this work of exegesis and con- 
structive metaphysics attracted interest as being entirely original, and garnered respect 
for Aquinas’ metaphysics—according to Geachs account of it. The same was true of the 
more general summary presented in his extended essay ‘Aquinas. 

The latter appeared along with two others in Three Philosophers, co-authored by 
Anscombe and Geach. She wrote the opening chapter on Aristotle while he wrote those 
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on Aquinas and Frege. Allthree had originally been written as articles for an encyclope- 
dia of philosophy but in the event they were not used. The main reason was probably the 
stylistic feature identified by Alan Donagan in a review: “The richness of their book’s 
texture is too closely woven for each detail to be readily apprehended; and its design is in 
many places so crowded that in many places it is hard to trace’ (Donagan 1964: 403). 
Otherwise expressed, the essays are dense and heavily laden with intertwining ideas and 
arguments, often covering the same topics. In a ‘Critical Notice’ in Mind, Kenny com- 
mends the great interest of the treatments, particularly that of Aquinas, but alerts the 
reader to the issue of distinguishing between the views of Thomas and of his interpreter: 


The theories which Geach puts forward seem to me of great philosophical interest 
and importance, whether or not they are correctly attributed to Aquinas. But the 
reader should be warned that as interpretations of Thomist doctrine they are con- 
troversial on almost every point. (Kenny 1965: 97) 


In his essay reprinted in the 1969 Kenny collection and in his widely discussed book The 
Theory of Morality (Donagan 1977), Donagan sought to harmonize insights from 
Aquinas and Kant regarding the requirements of practical reason; and his later book, 
Choice: The Essential Element of Human Action (Donagan 1987), is influenced by 
Aquinas, Kenny, and Anscombe. The work of Anscombe’s to which he like many others 
writing on action are indebted (whether they know it or not) was Intention which, like 
Geach’s Mental Acts, published in the same year, 1957, is a relatively short but concen- 
trated investigation into issues in philosophical psychology. The first is now regarded as 
a classic of analytical philosophy and the most important twentieth-century work on the 
philosophy of action, arguing that what makes action intentional is not a prior mental 
cause but the fact that it expresses the agent’s practical rationality. Donald Davidson, 
himself one of the most lauded analytic philosophers of his generation, wrote in an 
endorsement for its reprint in 2000: ‘Intention is the most important treatment of action 
since Aristotle’; his judgement, however, overlooks a series of scholastic treatments, 
including most obviously Thomas’s “Treatise on Action’ in Summa theologiae I-II, qq. 
6-21, which Anscombe had read and drawn from, up through late scholastic works such 
as De actibus humanis of Francisco de Vitoria (1483-1546) and De voluntario et involun- 
tario of Francisco Suarez (1548-1617). Davidson could be excused from not knowing the 
work of Vitorio and Suarez, but he had read something of Aquinas, writing that ‘he is far 
clearer than Aristotle’ on one point and ‘excellent’ on another (Davidson 1970). He was 
also a colleague of Donagan at the University of Chicago during the period when the lat- 
ter was preparing his article on ‘Aquinas on Human Action for the Cambridge History of 
Later Medieval Philosophy, in which Donagan writes, ‘Aquinas analysis of human action 
is rightly held by his admirers to be a major contribution to philosophy’ (Donagan 1982: 
652). For all that, Intention is a classic of analytic philosophy, even if the terms of 
Davidson's praise seem ill-considered. 

Among Geachs targets in his 1957 work, Mental Acts, two stand out: first, the idea pro- 
posed by Gilbert Ryle that reports of mental acts are really statements about actual or 
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hypothetical behaviour; and second, the empiricist theory that concepts are acquired 
through selective attention. In a brief appendix Geach also makes a point of distinguish- 
ing between the empiricist theory and Aquinas’s notion of ‘abstraction’ as a constructive 
intellectual operation. Intention and Mental Acts bear the influence of Wittgenstein, 
Aristotle, and Aquinas, and are important analytic statements of the position that 
human beings are rational animals that interpret the world through thought and engage 
directly with it through action. In the case of these books, as of other writings of the 
period and later, Geach was explicit in acknowledging his debt to Aquinas, whereas 
Anscombe, who also read Thomas, made fewer references to him. While Geach cites 
and discusses his ideas several times in Mental Acts, she cites him only once in Intention, 
but it is in relation to the important notion of an agent' practical knowledge of his action 
as being determinative of rather than consequent upon it (see Anscombe 1957: 87; the 
reference to Aquinas is Summa theologiae I-II, q. 3, a. 5, obj. 1). 

Part ofthe reason for the comparative infrequency of Anscombes references to Aquinas 
is that she never made a sustained study of him as had Geach and Kenny; another is that 
she was a more piecemeal thinker working on a wider variety of issues; and a third is that 
in a philosophical environment unsympathetic to religion and inclined to a view of 
Aquinas akin to that expressed by Russell (and possibly acquired from reading him), she 
judged it imprudent to associate an argument with the name of Aquinas lest it be prejudi- 
cially dismissed. Yet she did draw from and engage with his thought, mainly in relation to 
action and ethics, especially in writings not intended for a secular philosophical reader- 
ship (see particularly essays in Anscombe 2005 and 2008), and in many cases one can see 
the structure of Aquinas’ thought, as of that of Aristotle, present in what she writes. This is 
something that was known to her closer associates including her Oxford colleague and 
friend Philippa Foot, whose own highly influential writings in moral philosophy, empha- 
sizing the role of virtue, were prompted by conversations with Anscombe and reading 
Aquinas at her encouragement (Foot 1978; 2001). Along with Geachs explicit appropriation 
of Aquinas, Anscombe’s implicit employment contributed to the development of an 
interest among others who were their students or who studied their work in bringing 
Aquinas thought into dialogue with analytical philosophy. One such was David Braine 
(1940-2017) who wrote intensely and elaborately on the metaphysics of time, human 
nature, and language, connecting these with Aquinas arguments for the existence of God 
and the immateriality of the human intellect (Braine 1988; 1994; 2014), another was the 
present writer (Haldane 1988; 1991; 1992; 1993; 1998). The main figure, however, to develop 
and advance such dialogue was Anthony Kenny. 


A DOMINICAN INTERLUDE 


Before discussing Aquinas further, however, it is important to turn to the role of British 
Dominicans in bringing his texts to an English readership and engaging with post-posi- 
tivist British analytic philosophy. This first began with the anonymous translation by 
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‘Fathers of the English Dominican Province’ of the Summa theologiae published in 21 
volumes between 1912 and 1936, and of the Summa contra gentiles in 1924. In fact, the 
‘anonymous Fathers’ were a single translator, viz. the Cambridge- and Louvain-educated 
Laurence Shapcote, OP (1864-1947) (Kerr 2011). Three years earlier in 1921, Bede Jarrett, 
OP, Provincial of the English Dominicans, had laid the foundations of Blackfriars Priory 
in Oxford. This was 700 years after the founding of the first Priory there (four years 
before Aquinas birth), and it marked the return of the Order following Henry VIII's dis- 
solution of the religious houses in 1538. 

Because ofa mistaken belief that entry into Oxford University would compromise the 
Blackfriars freedom to elect its head of house, it took another 7o years for Jarrett's foun- 
dation, subsequently developed to include a Dominican Studium, to acquire (in 1994) 
the status of Permanent Private Hall’; but the Catholic intellectual renaissance in Oxford 
effected by the Dominicans (and the Jesuits at Campion Hall) had got under way half a 
century earlier. The translations of the Summae made Aquinas accessible for teaching 
and discussion; but with greater Catholic participation in university education in 
Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, the need had been felt for fora in which to explore 
the ideas of Aquinas, especially in relation to postwar intellectual developments in phil- 
osophy and theology. 

In 1965 two Dominican publications were merged to form New Blackfriars, the first 
editor of which was Herbert McCabe, OP. Throughout its history, the journal has pub- 
lished articles by a number of non-clerical analytic philosophers including Anscombe, 
William Charlton, Michael Dummett, Geach, Hugo Meynell, Howard Mounce, Charles 
Taylor, and the present writer. An editor of one of the predecessor journals (Blackfriars) 
was Conrad Pepler, OP, the priest whom Anscombe had introduced to the terminally ill 
Wittgenstein in 1950 and who conferred conditional absolution upon him some months 
later as helay unconscious and dying. Pepler later presided over the Dominican confer- 
ence centre at Spode House, Staffordshire (north of Oxford) and it was there that 
another Dominican, Columba Ryan, OP (1916-2009), established the “Philosophical 
Enquiry Group, which met annually from 1954 to 1974. Ryan had written an Oxford PhD 
on analogy under the supervision of the Scottish Episcopalian philosopher and theolo- 
gian Donald McKinnon, and though he subsequently wrote little, his article "Ihe 
Traditional Concept of Natural Law: An Interpretation' was an important contribution 
to rendering Aquinas' view intelligible to a non-Thomistic readership (Ryan 1965). 
Anscombe and Geach (both of whom had received instruction in the Catholic faith 
before the war from the Oxford Dominican Richard Kehoe, OP) usually attended, and 
other analytic philosophers included J. M. Cameron, Dummett, and Brian McGuiness. 
Among the Dominican participants were Cornelius Ernst, OP (1924-77) and McCabe, 
who had both studied under Ryan, and it was at Spode that McCabe introduced Kenny 
to Anscombe and Geach. 

Another priest philosopher was Cahal Daly, lecturer and then reader in scholastic 
philosophy at Queens University Belfast and later an archbishop, Primate of all Ireland 
and a cardinal. It was he who in 2001, a quarter-century after the last of the Spode 
Philosophical Inquiry Group meetings, gave the memorial address at Anscombe’s 
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funeral in Cambridge, followed by her interment in a grave adjacent to that of 
Wittgenstein. The blending of Aquinas and Wittgenstein is evident in Daly’s writings 
(Daly 2007) as it is in those of McCabe (beginning with an early paper, ‘Categories’ 
(McCabe 1954)), who was also influenced by Geach and Peter Strawson and later by 
Kenny; and in the writings of Fergus Kerr, Prior of Blackfriars Oxford 1969-78 and edi- 
tor of New Blackfriars from 1995. Several of Anscombe and Geach’s published essays 
were first presented at Spode House, sometimes in the context of symposia with more or 
less traditional Thomist symposiasts. In this connection it is interesting to compare the 
perspectives of Anscombe and McCabe in pairs of papers presented in 1964 on the topic 
of ‘contraception and natural law’ (McCabe 1964; Anscombe 1965) and again in the 
1960s on ‘the immortality of the soul’ (Anscombe 2008; McCabe 1969)—the latter con- 
tribution by McCabe being one of the essays in Kenny’s 1969 collection, as was 
‘Categories. The latter article had first appeared in Dominican Studies, another and more 
academic (though short-lived) publication of the Oxford Dominicans, in which were 
also published several pieces by Ivo Thomas OP (1912-76) deploying post-Fregean logic 
in the treatment of traditional Aquinian themes, including ‘Logic and Theology’ and 
‘Deduction of the Four Causes’ (Thomas 1948; 1949), the first of which was reviewed by 
Alonzo Church in the Journal of Symbolic Logic. Given this Dominican interest in mod- 
ern logic, it is a happy fact that Geach gave the lecture course that led to his book 
Reference and Generality: An Examination of Some Medieval and Modern Theories at 
Blackfriars, Oxford, in 1957 (Geach 1962). 

Towards the end of the 1950s the decision was made to produce a new translation of 
the Summa theologiae in 60 volumes under the general editorship of Thomas Gilby, OP, 
drawing on the talents of British and other English-speaking Dominicans and others. 
Among editors and translators acquainted with and sympathetic to analytic styles and 
approaches were: McDermott, vol. 2, Existence and the Nature of God; McCabe, vol. 3, 
Knowing and Naming God; William Wallace, vol. 10, Cosmogony; Paul Durbin, vol. 12, 
Human Intelligence; Max Charlesworth, vol. 15, The World Order; D’Arcy, vol. 19, 
Emotions, and vol. 20, Pleasure; and Kenny, vol. 22, Dispositions for Human Acts. In the 
general preface to the first volume, Gilby writes of how ‘the translator in order to be clear 
and readable renders the thought of St Thomas into the freedom of another idiom with- 
out circumlocution or paraphrase’ (Gilby 1963). Quite what that was meant to license is 
not clear, but it has often been observed that some editors produced rather free render- 
ings, and the preference among analytic philosophers as between the two Dominican 
editions has tended to be for the older, more literal translations. 

Meanwhile, the British Dominican presentation of Aquinas to a non-Thomist philo- 
sophical readership, and engagement with his thought in an analytical idiom, has con- 
tinued prodigiously with the work of Herbert McCabe's student and literary executor, 
Brian Davies, OP, who has brought to press a great deal more of McCabe's work than was 
ever published in his lifetime (e.g. McCabe 2008; 2010; 2012) as well as producing a large 
number of substantial and high-quality studies of the thought of Aquinas and themes 
therein, and in philosophy of religion both general, and focused particularly, as had 
McCabe, on the problem of evil (1992; 2004; 2006; 2014; 2016). Meanwhile Fergus Kerr 
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has written extensively interpreting the analytic reception of Aquinas for a theological 
readership (Kerr 1996; 2002) which has contributed to aspects of what has come to be 
termed ‘analytic theology’ (Crisp and Rea 2009; McCall 2015). As well influencing the 
course of philosophical interest in Aquinas, the British Dominicans have also contrib- 
uted to his rediscovery among younger Anglophone theologians. 


ANTHONY KENNY AND THE AQUINIAN 
NAISSANCE 


Among others influenced by and admiring of McCabe, more through conversation than 
by reading what was then a small corpus, are Alasdair MacIntyre and Kenny, both of 
whom have contributed appreciative prefaces to posthumous volumes of McCabe's 
writings (McCabe 2002; 2008), Kenny going so far as to write: Herbert McCabe was one 
of the most talented English-speaking philosophers of the twentieth century’ In the 
1950s Kenny was a seminarian at the English College in Rome studying at the Gregorian 
University under two well-known Anglophone Jesuit thinkers: the Canadian philoso- 
pher-theologian Bernard Lonergan and the English historian of philosophy Frederick 
Copleston. As he proceeded towards doctoral studies under the supervision of 
Lonergan, the opportunity arose to go to Oxford as a visiting student, and there he 
attended classes given by Anscombe through whom he also got to know Geach, becom- 
ing close to both of them. The subject of Kenny’s Rome thesis was religious language 
approached through the ideas of Aquinas in association with those being developed in 
analytical philosophy. The dissertation was defended in Rome in 1958, and the same year 
he read a paper on ‘Aquinas and Wittgenstein’ to Oxford’s Socratic Club, to which a dec- 
ade earlier Anscombe had delivered her famous criticism of C. S. Lewis’s argument 
about the self-refuting character of naturalism (Anscombe 1948). Kenny’s contribution 
is interesting and original for the range of topics on which he draws parallels between 
the views and arguments of these thinkers, primarily in relation to the diversity of lin- 
guistic meaning, comparing Aquinas's thought about analogy to Wittgenstein's on fam- 
ily resemblance terms; the composition of substances, noting similarities between 
Thomas’s hylomorphism and Wittgenstein's later hostility to atomistic reductionism; 
and anti-empiricism, observing parallels between Aquinas's account of active and pas- 
sive intellects and Wittgenstein’s idea that experience involves concepts embodied and 
articulated in the structure of language (Kenny 1959). 

Intrigued and inspired by the synthesis of Aquinian and analytical approaches repre- 
sented particularly in the work of Geach, Kenny then registered as a student to study for 
an Oxford doctorate, which was published in 1963 as Action, Emotion and Will in the 
same series (Studies in Philosophical Psychology) in which Mental Acts had appeared 
and in which Donagan’s Choice would later appear. The following year he published a 
translation of Summa theologiae I-II, qq. 49-54 (on Habits) in the Gilby Blackfriars 
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Summa, and in 1969 published The Five Ways: St. Thomas Aquinass Proofs of God's 
Existence, in which he argues that the arguments are generally vitiated by their reliance 
on archaic and often false medieval science, particularly cosmology. He also takes issue, 
as he had done in the review of Three Philosophers, with Geach’s account of Aquinas’ 
notion of existence, and this transforms in later writings into a direct challenge to 
Aquinass own ideas culminating in a sustained critique in Aquinas on Being where he 
writes that Aquinas was ‘thoroughly confused about the subject’ (Kenny 2002), to which 
a number of Thomists, both ‘traditional’ and ‘analytic, responded critically (Davies, 
L. Dewan, G. Klima), seeing it as evidence of analytical philosophy’s inability to think 
outside the framework of post-Fregean logic and ontology. This book was a sequel to 
Aquinas on Mind (Kenny 1993), an interpretive reading and evaluation of Summa 
theologiae 1, qq. 75-89, the sections concerned with the human soul, its powers and 
operations. In this latter book Kenny took a more positive view of Thomass thought in 
the area of philosophical psychology (as he had in Action, Emotion and Will), seeing him 
as free of the confusions deriving from Descartes which it took Wittgenstein to expose. 
While Kenny in general admires Aquinas, it is in the areas of mind, action, and ethics that 
he believes he has most to offer philosophy. It is also in these areas (along with philosoph- 
ical theology) that Kenny contributed enormously to stimulating interest among analytic 
philosophers in the thought of Aquinas. Although this story begins with Geach, had it 
not been for Kenny I doubt that there would have been an analytic Aquinian naissance. 

Besides his considerable output of expository and critical writings on Aristotle, 
Aquinas, and Wittgenstein, including the translation of and original philosophical con- 
tributions in the areas of philosophical psychology and philosophy of religion, Kenny 
also played a role in facilitating the analytic engagement with medieval thought through 
his role in co-editing, with Norman Kretzmann and Jan Pinborg, the Cambridge History 
of Later Medieval Philosophy (Kretzmann et al. 1982). I will turn shortly to the ‘Cornell 
School, of which Kretzmann was the founder, but next I offer an overview of a generally 
neglected quarter of engagement between Aquinas and contemporary Anglophone 
philosophy. 


AQUINAS IN AUSTRALIA 


The same year that Kenny published Action, Emotion and Will, another Catholic priest, 
Eric D'Arcy (1924-2005), also a Gregorian student who had come to Oxford to study in 
the analytic method, published his doctorate: Human Acts: An Essay in their Moral 
Evaluation. Like Donagan, of whom he was a contemporary, D'Arcy was from Australia 
and had the distinction of being the first Australian philosopher to receive an Oxford 
doctorate. His book engages some of the same themes as Anscombes Intention to which 
he refers, as he does to Wittgenstein's Philosophical Investigations, and to the work of sev- 
eral leading Oxford philosophers: J. L. Austin, Stuart Hampshire, H. L. A. Hart, and 
Gilbert Ryle; however as the book’s subtitle indicates, it is more directly and extensively 
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focused on how action theory bears on the ethical assessment of conduct, and it received 
some discussion in analytical writings. Two years earlier he published Conscience and its 
Right to Freedom (D'Arcy 1961), which thanks Anscombe and Geach for commenting on 
a draft but is more traditionally Thomist. As noted, he produced two volumes on the 
new Blackfriars Summa (Emotions and Pleasure), and in these he acknowledges his debt 
to Kenny’s work. Again like Donagan, he was a graduate of the university of Melbourne, 
but whereas the former went on to make his career in the US, D’Arcy returned to the 
Melbourne department of philosophy, where he served for 20 years, bringing back from 
Oxford a view about the harmonization of Thomistic ideas and analytic methods that 
had an influence on others in Australia. Like Cahal Daly, D’Arcy also rose through the 
clerical ranks, becoming archbishop of Hobart, Tasmania. 

A second Australian Catholic priest, Barry Miller (1923-2006), who also studied at 
Oxford, made his contribution to the analytic engagement with Aquinas in the area of 
metaphysics, specifically natural theology, producing a trilogy From Existence to God 
(Miller 1992), A Most Unlikely God (Miller 1996), and The Fullness of Being (Miller 2002). 
He studied for a doctorate at the Dominican Angelicum, the Pontifical University of 
St Thomas Aquinas in Rome. This was awarded in 1959 and his dissertation was published 
two years later as The Range of Intellect (Miller 1961). Immediately following his gradu- 
ation, he enrolled for a BA at Cambridge and while studying there he spent some months 
at Oxford having tutorials with Anscombe. Returning to Australia in 1961, he embarked 
on teaching seminarians Aquinas in conjunction with aspects of contemporary analytic 
philosophy. This approach met with some resistance from his superiors and he took an 
opportunity to teach for a year in the US, where he attended lectures by Roderick 
Chisholm, Geach, Alvin Plantinga, W. V. Quine, and Wilfred Sellars and began a connec- 
tion with the university of Notre Dame, which assisted the development of Aquinian 
analytical philosophy conversations there, including with David Burrell (1933-) who 
quickly became and has remained an advocate of Miller’s ideas. The focus of these ideas 
was on the issue of existence with the effort, inspired by Geach, to justify a notion of (acts 
of) existing not represented within the Frege-Russell-Quine treatment of ‘exists’ as fully 
represented by the existential quantifier (indicating only that something satisfies a predi- 
cate). The subsequent books, particularly From Existence to God, did more than anything 
hitherto to rehabilitate the argument from (contingent) existents to subsistent Existence. 

Three other Australians should be mentioned. Max Charlesworth (1925-2014) who 
translated the Summa volume on angelic and human activity (I, qq. 110-19), was also a 
Melbourne graduate, but unlike the others he was not immediately attracted to analytic 
philosophy and went to study phenomenology at the University of Louvain. Once there, 
however, his supervisor encouraged him to read Anscombe, Geach, and other Oxford 
school philosophers, which resulted in a PhD published in 1959 as Philosophy and 
Linguistic Analysis. Like D'Arcy he returned to teach in the philosophy department at 
Melbourne, and in 1962 he co-founded the journal Sophia to publish work in philosophy 
of religion, the first few issues of which contained essays by Geach, Kenny, and Miller, 
thereby further spreading the influence of analytic engagements with Aquinas’ thought 
to Anglophone philosophers. 
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Moving forward a generation, the most able and distinguished graduate of the 
Melbourne philosophy department is Mark Johnston, who at an earlier stage considered 
training for the Catholic priesthood. He left Australia in 1980 to study at Princeton, 
where his PhD was supervised by Saul Kripke (1940-) and David Lewis (1941-2001), 
among the most brilliant analytical philosophers of the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and his own excellence led to his early appointment to the Princeton faculty and 
rapid ascent thereafter. Johnston's initial work was in metaphysics, theory of persons, 
and philosophy of perception, but in 2009 he published Saving God (Johnston 2009), a 
much-discussed book in which he engaged appreciatively but critically with Aquinas, 
and subsequent work in the philosophy of religion may be taking him in a direction that 
is more sympathetic to Thomist understandings (Johnston 2019). 

The fifth Australian philosopher is like Johnston in having advanced speedily to a 
position of distinction outside his native land, but unambiguous in his relationship with 
religion and Aquinas. John Finnis (1940-) graduated in law from the university of 
Adelaide and went to Oxford on a Rhodes scholarship, taking his PhD in 1962 and con- 
verting to Catholicism the same year. Knowing of his strong interest in Aquinas and the 
natural law tradition, his supervisor, H. L. A. Hart, commissioned Finnis to write 
Natural Law and Natural Rights, which was published in 1980, with a second edition in 
2011. It quickly became the standard point of reference for analytic philosophers and 
legal theorists interested in what that tradition might have to say in the present period. 
While continuing to write in law and jurisprudence, Finnis also extended into moral 
philosophy, producing two books on ethical theory (1983; 1991), a study of Aquinas's 
moral and social theory (1998), and co-authoring a work on the ethics of nuclear deter- 
rence with Joseph Boyle (1942-2016) and Germain Grisez (Finnis, Boyle, and 
Grisez 1987). 


AQUINAS IN NORTH AMERICA 


While Finnis was still engaged in his doctoral studies in Oxford, Grisez published “The 
First Principle of Practical Reason: A Commentary on the Summa theologiae, 1-2, 
Question 94, article 2’ (Grisez 1965, reprinted in Kenny 1969a). This introduced a new 
interpretation of Aquinas’ moral theory that deeply influenced Finnis and, both directly 
and through him, many others who together with Grisez came to be known as the ‘New 
Natural Law School. It should be added that neither the title nor the ideas commended 
themselves to traditional Thomists, and of late there has been something of a move away 
from the Grisez-Finnis approach to older styles of thinking that ground the content of 
moral reasoning in philosophical anthropology in a way not unlike that proposed by 
Anscombe, Foot, and Geach (Anscombe 1958; Foot 1978; 2001; Geach 1977). 
Nonetheless, Finniss influence among neo-Thomists, analytical thinkers, and others 
interested in the Aquinian tradition in moral and legal philosophy has been significant, 
and greatest in the United States, in large part through Finniss writings but also through 
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his supervision of PhD students, most eminently Robert P. George (1955-), author of 
Making Men Moral (George 1995) and a number of other works on legal and political 
philosophy, and himself influential as a prominent academic, as McCormick Professor 
of Jurisprudence at Princeton, and as an American public intellectual. 

It may seem paradoxical, having reached across the Atlantic to the largest region of 
analytic philosophy in the world, and one in which there are many followers of Aquinas, 
and of the analytical reception of him, now to say so little about it. There are, however, 
four reasons for this. First, as been amply shown, the origins and early stages of develop- 
ment of this kind of reception and engagement originated and took shape mainly in 
Oxford, then travelling abroad to Australia and finding followers elsewhere in the UK, 
myself included (Haldane 1997; 2004; 2010; Haldane and Smart 2002). The initial pat- 
tern in the US and Canada was later and different, originating in part in the interests of 
lone individuals, but more generally out of a pre-existing tradition of study of Aquinas 
in Catholic colleges and universities, and beyond those among some scholars of medi- 
eval thought. Third, while ‘Analytical Thomism’ (in my own and other uses of the expres- 
sion) has an identifiable and active presence, it is more among younger philosophers 
(and theologians) who have still to become prominent than among established figures. 
Fourth, the sheer scale of the US philosophical and theological world precludes any 
short general summary. 

That said, it is possible to identify two main spheres of activity associated historically 
with Notre Dame and Cornell, but subsequently spreading beyond them. From the end 
of the First World War to the mid-1960s, Notre Dame, like other American Catholic col- 
leges and universities, followed the main streams of traditional Thomism; but in 1965 it 
appointed as chair of philosophy Ernan McMullin (1924-2011), a distinguished histor- 
ian and philosopher of science. This marked the beginning of the analytical turn, and 
the growth in size and reputation, of the department. In becoming more analytical, 
however, it became less interested in Thomism. The leading Thomist there, Ralph 
MclInerny (19292010), was a figure of deep scholarship, great ability, and generosity of 
mind, and he saw opportunities as well as threats in these developments. His own early 
work had been on analogy (McInerny 1961; 1996) the area of Columba Ryan’s doctoral 
research and also that of another highly gifted if less prominent figure, James Ross (1931- 
2010) of the University of Pennsylvania, who brought Anscombe and Geach there as 
visiting professors and produced highly original work of his own, analytical in style but 
Aquinian in spirit and often in inspiration (Ross 1982; 2008). 

One response of McInerny to the declining interest in Aquinas and Thomism at Notre 
Dame was to establish an annual summer Thomistic Institute there which featured trad- 
itional Thomists but was also open to those who, though analytic in training and 
approach, were interested in Aquinas and his intellectual legacy. I was one of those 
McInerny invited through the 1990s to the turn of the millennium and, following its 
demise but inspired by its example, I directed from 2008 to 2017 an annual week-long 
Thomistic seminar in Princeton (supported by the Witherspoon Institute) for mainly 
analytically formed graduate students, many of whom now hold academic posts. 
Another long-serving and distinguished Notre Dame scholar is the theologian David 
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Burrell, who knew of and appreciated the British (and Australian) analytic reception of 
Aquinas and was keen to see it repeated in the US. His own book Aquinas: God and 
Action (Burrell 1979) was an important contribution to such dialogue. The third Notre 
Dame figure is Alasdair MacIntyre, who was first there in 1988-94 and then returned in 
2000, remaining thereafter. His life and work are well known, and require no summary 
here only to say that his movement towards Thomism became definite and permanent 
in the early 1980s. In 1982 he gave the Carlyle lectures in Oxford, which gave him the 
opportunity to renew his acquaintance with McCabe and his mode of engaging Aquinas, 
and which led also to MacIntyre’s conversion to Catholicism. In earlier years he also 
knew Anscombe and Geach and, although his own methods are distinctive, he can be 
placed within a larger family of those who have received the thought of Aquinas in a cul- 
ture shaped by Anglophone analytic philosophy and certainly he is studied from that 
viewpoint, among other. 

The history at Cornell is rather different. In 1946 the philosophy department, the Sage 
School, appointed Max Black (1909-88), who would later work with Geach on the Frege 
translations and also wrote on Wittgenstein, and the following year it appointed 
Norman Malcom (1911-90), who had been a student and friend of Wittgenstein, who 
himself visited Cornell in 1949. Black and Malcolm served in the school for 30 years, and 
in that time established an interest among faculty and graduate students in the later 
work of Wittgenstein and in that of Anscombe, Geach, and others who they knew also to 
be interested in Aquinas. The person, however, who developed the serious study of 
Aquinas was Norman Kretzmann, who had been appointed in 1966. He ranged widely 
across medieval philosophy and across the fields within that, with particular interest in 
logic and semantics, but initially had no special interest in Thomas. However, having 
seen into print the Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy in 1982, he then 
began a graduate and faculty seminar on the Summa contra gentiles. This would lead to 
him beginning a trilogy dealing with the metaphysical aspects of the theology set out in 
the three parts of the Summa, two volumes of which he completed and parts of the pro- 
jected third volume being published posthumously (Kretzmann 1997; 1999; 2000). 
Besides this major project he published a number of articles and co-operated with 
others on publishing projects. One such was to be a volume on Aquinas co-authored 
with Eleonore Stump, but his terminal illness led to her completing that herself, producing 
a remarkable study informed by deep scholarship and philosophical acuity characteris- 
tic of the analytical method (Stump 2003). She had been a graduate student and then a 
fellow at Cornell, and out of that environment later came other gifted students of 
Kretzmann, the most accomplished and productive of which is Robert Pasnau. His 
interests range beyond Aquinas but his many books include translations of works of 
Thomas and commentaries on his thought including a study (Pasnau 2002) of the same 
part of the Summa theologiae (I, qq. 75-89) as was the subject of Kenny’s Aquinas on 
Mind. Pasnau's is the more substantial and detailed analysis, but in comparing them it is 
interesting to consider which is more in keeping with the character of Aquinas’ own 
thought and also how the perception of Aquinas may have been changed by seeing him 
through the lens of analytical philosophy. 
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Beyond Cornell and Notre Dame it is also appropriate to mention Fordham 
University in New York, where Brian Davies has exerted significant influence on gradu- 
ate students, and St Louis University, where Eleonore Stump has done likewise both 
since the early 1990s, resulting in further generations interested in Aquinas and what he 
has to offer to contemporary philosophy. In all of this, one thing that is clear is that the 
reception of Aquinas’ ideas and arguments has strengthened the confidence of those 
wishing to resist the epistemological, metaphysical, and moral reductionisms associated 
with empiricism. In this respect the Thomists and Aquinas’ admirers are more akin to 
the idealists that preceded the positivist phase of analytic thought, inasmuch as they 
have a sense that things in nature in general and aspects of human nature in particular 
stand in intelligible relations to one another and are not just aggregations of entirely dis- 
tinct existences. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
RECEPTIONS OF 
AQUINAS 


PHILOSOPHY 


CHAPTER 33 


THE RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
AND SCIENCE 


BEFORE considering the reception of Thomas Aquinas in the contemporary philosophy 
of nature and science, we first need to review his own understanding of these disciplines. 
We can then look at the fate of his philosophy in modern and contemporary science and 
consider how his thought may contribute to a contemporary philosophy of nature and 
philosophy of science. By way of conclusion, I will offer some key principles that should 
be found in any authentic reception of his philosophy of nature. 


SCIENCE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
IN THE THOUGHT OF AQUINAS 


Aquinas defines science as ‘knowledge of a thing through its cause’ (Aquinas 1955: 
1.94.3). He follows Aristotle, who teaches: ‘we suppose ourselves to possess unqualified 
scientific knowledge of a thing [...] when we think that we know the cause on which 
the fact depends, as the cause of that fact and of no other, and, further, that the fact 
could not be other than it is [...] The proper object of unqualified scientific knowledge 
is something which cannot be other than it is’ (Aristotle 1941b: 71b8-15). In addition to 
this ideal of certain knowledge, Aristotle also allows that some knowledge (‘opinion’) 
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may be merely probable, while other knowledge (‘faith’), is still less certain and arises 
through persuasion (Wallace 1996: 263). While we currently tend to equate the term 
‘science’ with empirical science, for Aquinas it was a much broader notion, embracing 
not only physics but also the philosophy of nature, mathematics, metaphysics, and 
even sacred theology. He carefully distinguishes these various divisions of science. 


The Distinction of the Sciences 


Following Aristotle and Boethius, Aquinas provides a systematic account of the distinc- 
tion of the sciences in terms of their degree of abstraction from matter and motion 
(Aquinas 1963b). The philosophy of nature (natural science) studies things such as rocks 
and plants and ponies that depend on matter for their being and intelligibility. 
Mathematics studies things like circles, triangles, and quantitative relationships that 
depend on matter for their being but not for their intelligibility. Natural theology or 
metaphysics studies things such as angels and God that depend on matter for neither 
their being nor their intelligibility. 

Each of these sciences arrives at its subject matter through a kind of abstraction. 
Natural science, employing the first degree of abstraction, is able to study changeable 
beings by abstracting the universal (e.g. ‘dogness’) from the particular (Spot or Rover). 
Mathematics, using the second degree of abstraction, studies quantitative relationships 
by abstracting quantity from material beings. Metaphysics studies being as being, not by 
a process of abstraction (though it is sometimes called the ‘third degree of abstraction’) 
but through a judgement that being is not necessarily material. This is the judgment that 
Aristotle comes to at the conclusion of his Physics (Elders 1974: 107). All changeable, 
material things (the subject of physics) necessarily depend upon an unchanging, imma- 
terial being (God). 

Being may therefore be studied not only ‘as material and changeable’ (Aristotle’s 
physics) but also simply ‘as being’ (Aristotle's metaphysics). Aquinas calls metaphysics 
‘natural theology’ or ‘divine science’ since it studies God, through rational inquiry, as 
the ultimate cause of all things. It knows God, ‘not as the subject of the science but as 
the principle of the subject. Aquinas recognizes that beyond metaphysics, beyond the 
philosophical way of knowing God as the conclusion ofa philosophical argument, God 
may also be known through his own self-revelation. This is not natural theology but 
sacred theology, ‘the theology taught in Sacred Scripture’ (Aquinas 1963b: 5.4). Aquinas 
is careful to show that sacred theology is also a science. Its claim to that status is based 
on its foundation in divine revelation. As one science, such as music, may derive its 
principles from another, such as arithmetic, ‘so sacred doctrine is a science, because it 
proceeds from principles established by the light of a higher science, namely the sci- 
ence of God [...] Just as the musician accepts on authority the principles taught him by 
the mathematician, so sacred science is established on principles revealed by God’ 
(Aquinas 1946: ST I.1.2). 
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The Four Causes 


Since Aquinas sees science as the ‘knowledge of a thing through its cause’, we need to 
consider his understanding of causality if we are to comprehend his notion of science. 
Following Aristotle, he develops a philosophy of hylomorphism that includes four 
kinds of causes: material, formal, efficient, and final (Aristotle 1941a: 194b23-33; 
Aquinas 1965; 1963a: 2.lect.5). 

The hallmark of causality is dependency: “Those things upon which others depend for 
their being or becoming are called causes’ (Aquinas 1963a: 1.lect.1.no.5). The notion of 
causality is analogous and can be used in various ways. A cause is that upon which some- 
thing depends for its being or becoming, but the mode of dependency varies according 
to the different kinds of causes. Fundamentally, the four causes explain why something 
is what it is and why it can become something else. 

Regarding why something is what it is, matter and form are intrinsic causes on two 
levels, accidental and substantial. On the accidental level a statue, for example, may be 
made of bronze (the material cause) and have the shape of Zeus (the accidental form). 
On the substantial level, a dog is a substance composed of matter and form. Here, how- 
ever, the matter is not a particular kind of thing (such as bronze), but the sheer possibil- 
ity of being a thing. This possibility of being is actualized not by an accidental form, such 
as a certain shape or structure, but by substantial form, the principle by which a sub- 
stance is a particular kind of substance (ST I.110.2). It is the principle by which a dog is a 
dog and therefore exhibits the structure and activities of a dog. So, the dog barks and 
bites and scratches in virtue of its substantial form. 

Regarding why one thing can become something else, matter and form are again 
intrinsic principles on two levels, accidental and substantial. On the accidental level, a 
piece of bronze that was originally cube-shaped may be given the shape or form of a 
statue. The new shape is the formal cause, the accidental form. The bronze is the material 
cause, the substrate that endures through the change. In this case, the material cause is a 
thing which, while remaining that kind of thing (bronze), is capable of receiving a new 
shape, a new accidental form. 

On the substantial level, the principles of matter and form explain not just why a sub- 
stance may get a new incidental feature (such as shape), but why it can cease to be what it 
is altogether and become something else. When a dog dies, for instance, it ceases to be 
what it is (one organically unified substance) and becomes something else (a carcass, a 
collection of substances gradually decaying into still more basic substances). While 
bronze remains bronze, even if the statue is melted, the dog does not remain a dog when 
it becomes a corpse. Here the material principle is not a substance with the potentiality 
to be differently shaped or structured but rather the mere potentiality to be a sub- 
stance—a potentiality actualized first by one substantial form and then by another, 
when the original substance becomes a different kind of thing, actualized by a different 
substantial form. This potentiality is not itself a thing, but rather the mere possibility of 
being a thing. Aristotle calls this ‘primary matter (prote hule)’ (Aristotle 19 41a: 193a29; 
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Aquinas 1963a: 1.lect.13.n0.118). Together, substantial form and primary matter com- 
prise the ‘nature’ of a material substance, the spontaneous source of its proper activities 
(Aristotle 1941a: 192b21-193b12; Weisheipl 19852). 

In the natural world, any change requires not only matter and form but also efficient 
and final causality. The efficient cause is the agent. This is broadly conceived. A military 
commander may be an agent, sending his troops into battle, but so is the adviser who 
recommends this action (Aristotle 1941a: 194b30; Meehan 1940). The final cause is the 
end or purpose in virtue of which the efficient cause acts. As Aquinas explains: ‘If an 
agent did not incline toward some definite effect, all results would be a matter of indif- 
ference for him [...] So, it would be impossible for him to act. Therefore, every agent 
tends toward some determinate effect, and this is called his end’ (Aquinas 1955: 2.2.8). 
For Aquinas and Aristotle, final causality is a universal feature of both animate and 
inanimate nature. 

The notion of dependency is present in all four types of causes, but in various ways. 
Each thing depends on its material and formal causes for its being since these are intrinsic 
to its nature. If they were removed, it would cease to exist. Each thing likewise depends on 
efficient and final causes for any change that it undergoes (Aquinas 1952: 5.1). 


MODERN SCIENCE 


Aquinas lived long before the advent of empirical science, although in his time the seeds of 
that discipline had already been planted (Hannam 2010). If one hallmark of empirical sci- 
ence is the application of mathematics to the study of nature, this had long been the prac- 
tice of the ancients and medievals, but only in astronomy and a few other areas. Aquinas 
recognizes ‘three levels of sciences concerning natural and mathematical entities. While 
the philosophy of nature is ‘purely physical’ and geometry is ‘purely mathematical’, other 
sciences are ‘intermediate, and these apply mathematical principles to natural things; for 
instance, music, astronomy, and the like’ (Aquinas 1963b: 5.3 ad 6; Weisheipl 1975: 264-5). 
These have been called the ‘mixed sciences’ since they are both physical and mathematical. 
They study physical realities but through formal arguments or models derived from math- 
ematics. Since the end of their inquiry is physical reality, however, they are ‘more natural 
than mathematical’ (Aquinas 1963a: 2.lect.3.n0.164; Wallace 1996: 295-7). 

Aquinas recognizes that the conclusions of such sciences are always tentative, since a 
better mathematical model might always be found: ‘In astronomy, the theory of eccentrics 
and epicycles is considered as established, because thereby the sensible appearances of the 
heavenly movements can be explained; not, however, as if this proof were sufficient, foras- 
much as some other theory might explain them (ST 1.32.1 ad 2). This methodology is simi- 
lar to Galileos hypothetical deductive method, where any hypothesis, however well 
established, can always be replaced by a better one (Burtt 1954: 81; Weisheipl 1985b: 259). 

Although medieval mixed sciences employed mathematics, they were considered 
quite compatible with Aristotle’s account of the natural world in terms of the four causes. 
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Perhaps no conflict arose since mathematics was seen simply as one tool for studying the 
natural world, which could also be studied in other ways. With Galileo and modern sci- 
ence, however, mathematics assumed a much more prominent role—not just by its 
extension to the study of other sciences (most notably physics), but most especially 
because it came to be understood as the only way to study the natural world, which was 
itself seen as fundamentally mathematical (Weisheipl 1985b: 256; Wallace 1972: 180-84). 
So, Galileo famously remarked that ‘philosophy’ (a term that included scientific know- 
ledge of all kinds) ‘is written in this grand book, the universe [...] But the book cannot 
be understood unless one first learns to comprehend the language and read the letters in 
which it is composed. It is written in the language of mathematics [...] without which 
[...] one wanders about in a dark labyrinth’ (Galilei 1957: 237-8). 

The notion that the world is fundamentally mathematical and can be studied only 
quantitatively is not itself a conclusion of empirical science. As a methodological 
assumption, it is unobjectionable and is indeed the key to the success of science 
(Jaki 1999: 92). As a metaphysical assumption, though, it is unfounded. The very success 
of science, however, lent credence to this assumption until ultimately the methodology 
of studying the universe quantitatively became a metaphysics, asserting not only that 
the universe is fundamentally quantitative but also that whatever cannot be quantified is 
not real. This is not science but scientism, an ideology grounded neither in science nor 
in philosophy (Dodds 2012: 51; Feser 2014: 9-30). 

Under the influence of this ideology, causes that could not be quantified were not so 
much refuted as simply ignored (Dougherty 2013: 22). These included final cause (since 
no number could be assigned to purpose) and formal cause (since ‘that by which a thing 
is what it is’ could not be quantified). The material cause, as ‘stuff, might be retained, but 
there was no place for primary matter as the mere possibility of being. “Hence, of the 
four Aristotelian causes only the efficient cause was regarded as worthy of scientific 
research (Bunge 1979: 32). Though retained, efficient causality was reduced to a univocal 
principle: the force that moves the atoms (Burtt 1954: 98-9, 209; Klima 2012). The phil- 
osophy of nature of Aristotle and Aquinas gave way to a mechanistic philosophy, more 
amenable to the new scientistic understanding of the world (Weisheipl 1985b: 259-60; 
Dougherty 2013: 79-100; Dodds 2012: 45-53). 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE 


The discoveries of contemporary science have opened new ways of understanding caus- 
ality. We can see examples of this in quantum mechanics, the theory of emergence, Big 
Bang cosmology, and contemporary biology. Quantum physics, in its Copenhagen 
interpretation, finds a fundamental indeterminism at the base of material reality. 
Werner Heisenberg sees this indeterminism as reminiscent of Aristotle's material 
cause—not the measurable ‘stuff’ of Newtonian science, but a principle of sheer possi- 
bility (Heisenberg 1958: 160). A number of Thomists have applied the principles of 
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hylomorphic philosophy to issues in quantum mechanics (Smith 1995; Wallace 1997; 
Nichols 1996: 306-9; Little 1988: 387-448; Marling 1934: 133-53). 

Ihe theory of emergence claims that, at various levels in nature, new features arise 
that cannot be explained simply by reference to their parts. Reductionism must there- 
fore yield to accounts that begin with the whole (from the top down) rather than the part 
(from the bottom up) (Powers 1982: 155). This holistic approach invites the retrieval of 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic notion of form: 


Now, this emerging concept [...] of holistic causality is in essential respects similar 
to traditional Thomistic notions of substantial form. Holistic causes, like substantial 
forms, are organizing causes: they make wholes more than the sum of their parts 
and endow them with new characteristics, properties, and behaviors which cannot 
be found in the isolated parts. Modern scientists refer to these as emergent proper- 
ties and behaviors; for Thomists, they are the consequences of a whole being a new 
kind of entity and hence evincing new kinds of activity (according to the scholastic 
adage, ‘action follows being’). (Nichols 1996: 311; Blum 2013: 96) 


In this context, the question of human wholeness has invited the application of Aquinas’ 
philosophy to key issues in neuroscience (Madden 2013; Jaworski 2016; Dodds 2009; 
Freeman 2000: 126-7; 2008). 

Ihe Big Bang theory reveals the intricate relationships involved in the initial forma- 
tion of the universe and notes that, had any variable been slightly different, a universe 
capable of human life might never have evolved. The anthropic principle addresses this 
issue by considering the ‘wherefrom’ of the universe in relation to its ‘whereto’ (the 
eventual emergence of human life). It contends that the initial conditions must have 
been as they were since human life did in fact emerge. Whatever the merits of the 
anthropic principle, consideration of nature's ‘whereto’ does invite a new look at pur- 
pose, bringing ‘the question of finality again to the fore in science’ (Ashley 1991: 9 n. 24; 
Verschuuren 2016: 91-105, 173-7). 

Final causality has also reappeared in contemporary biology, where 'teleological 
explanations [...] are not only acceptable but indeed indispensable (Ayala 1998: 44). 
A number of Thomists have applied Aristotles philosophy to issues in biology, especially 
biological evolution (Ashley 1972; Gilson 1984; Elders 1997: 346-64; Oderberg 2007: 
177-240; Tabaczek 2019). 


AQUINAS AND A CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


Since potentiality, form, and finality are not measurable, they do not come under the 
direct consideration of empirical science. Present scientific research, however, seems to 
invite their consideration as categories of explanation. In this way, it points to the need 
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for a philosophy of nature which could complement empirical science without com- 
promising it: Just as the structure of astronomy as a scientia media could coexist with 
Aristotle's natural philosophy, so too can modern physics [...] Such a natural philoso- 
phy is not only valid, but even necessary for the philosophical understanding of nature 
itself’ (Weisheipl 1975: 265-6). 

Rémi Brague suggests various ways in which Aquinas’ thought may be helpful in 
developing a philosophy of nature by reestablishing a true ‘cosmology’ (Brague 2015). 
Edward Feser argues that ‘an essentially Scholastic notion of causal powers is very much 
alive, and supported by a wide range of arguments’ (Feser 2014: 72). He finds ‘a renewed 
interest in traditional Aristotelian metaphysical notions like substance, essence, causal 
power, act versus potency (these days referred to as the distinction between “categor- 
ical” and “dispositional” properties), and finality (these days referred to as “physical 
intentionality” or the “directedness” of dispositions toward their manifestations)? He 
concludes that a philosophy of nature is ‘not only possible, it is actual’, and that it should 
be developed ‘within the broadly Aristotelian-Scholastic tradition—a tradition often 
falsely supposed to have been overthrown by modern science, but which, I maintain, in 
fact best accounts for the very possibility of their being an empirical world for natural 
science to study in the first place’ (Feser 2015: 62, 80). 

William Wallace notes that, while most philosophers of science have paid ‘scant atten- 
tion’ to the philosophy of nature, ‘philosophers associated with Thomism [...] have con- 
tinued to develop natural philosophy as an autonomous discipline and to explore its 
relationships with modern science’ (Wallace 1996: 222). Disentangling Aquinas’ philo- 
sophical insights from the now outdated Aristotelian science in which they were embed- 
ded, Thomists have produced a hylomorphic philosophy of nature that is compatible 
with contemporary science and distinct from philosophies of mechanism and dualism. 
Since Thomism is not a monolithic philosophy, however, the Thomistic philosophy of 
nature comes in a variety of flavors reflecting various schools of Thomism 
(Prouvost 1996; McCool 1989). We can review these briefly. 

The Louvain School. In response to Pope Leo XIIIS call for a revival of the teaching of 
Aquinas in his 1879 encyclical, Aeterni Patris, Cardinal Désiré Mercier sought to bring 
scholastic philosophy into dialogue with modern science at the University of Louvain. 
He criticizes Christian Wolff, who had seen the philosophy of nature as a branch of 
metaphysics, and argues that, since the philosophy of nature belongs to the first degree 
ofabstraction, it must be distinct from metaphysics which belongs to the third degree of 
abstraction. It is also distinct from empirical science since it is concerned with ‘ultimate 
causes while empirical science deals with ‘proximate causes: Later members of the 
Louvain tradition, however, tended again to view the philosophy of nature as part of 
metaphysics (Wallace 1979: 10-12; Smith 1966: 319; Mercier 2002). 

The Maritain School. Jacques Maritain also sees the philosophy of nature, not as part 
of metaphysics, but as a science of the first degree of abstraction (Maritain 1951: 32). 
Recognizing that each science must follow its own method, he accuses Descartes of 
committing the ‘intellectual sin’ of wanting ‘to reduce all the speculative sciences to one 
same degree, one same method, one same type of intelligibility' (Maritain 1951: 25). The 
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philosophy of nature is distinct from empirical science since it penetrates to the essences 
of things and so attains ‘ontological knowledge’ while empirical science deals with sense 
appearances and so achieves only ‘emperiological knowledge’ (Maritain 1951: 124). The 
philosophy of nature and empirical science are complementary, each needing the other 
for a complete account of the natural world (Maritain 1951: 94; 1959; Simon 1943; 
Wallace 1979: 15-17). 

River Forest and Laval Schools. The views of the Dominicans of the Albertus Magnus 
Lyceum in River Forest, Illinois, can be grouped with those of Charles De Koninck of 
Laval University. They agree with Maritain that the philosophy of nature is not part of 
metaphysics but a science of the first degree of abstraction. They do not agree, however, 
with his way of distinguishing the philosophy of nature from empirical science accord- 
ing to ‘ontological’ and ‘emperiological’ knowledge. De Koninck argues that, since the 
philosophy of nature and empirical science have the same subject and term, ‘the experi- 
mental sciences are only a continuation of the properly demonstrative science of nature’ 
(De Koninck 2008: 453; 2014: 154). Using an Aristotelian distinction, De Koninck sees 
empirical sciences as ‘dialectical’ rather than ‘demonstrative. They are dialectical con- 
tinuations of the philosophy of nature, where alone demonstrative proof and certitude 
(‘science in the Aristotelian sense) is attained (Smith 1966: 319). 

The River Forest school maintains that the philosophy of nature ‘is a single unified 
science whose object, scope, and method are not formally distinct from that of modern 
natural science. Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics is the key to understanding the nature of 
‘any science} including empirical science and the philosophy of nature (Ashley 1991: 6). 
If empirical science requires a philosophy of nature, a philosophy of nature likewise 
requires empirical science since it remains ‘incomplete unless after studying the general 
theory found in the Physics [of Aristotle] one proceeds to more and more particular spe- 
cies and varieties of living and non-living natures’ (Weisheipl 1961: xxxi). Empirical sci- 
ence is not simply dialectical but may also be demonstrative and capable at some points 
of certain knowledge: 


The point to be made here is that modern scientists, in view of their empirical and 
mathematical techniques, are not to be excluded from the ambit of those who can 
achieve demonstrative knowledge. They do not have to become “philosophers” in 
some honorific sense in order to do so, as though philosophers alone are capable of 
providing true demonstrations. (Wallace 1996: 237; Smith 1966: 319; Glutz 1956) 


Transcendental Thomism. Bernard Lonergan has written extensively on questions of 
epistemology and the relationship between philosophy and empirical science from the 
perspective of Transcendental Thomism, which combines elements of Kant’s transcen- 
dental philosophy with the thought of Aquinas. His notion of metaphysics reflects this 
transcendental orientation: 


[M]etaphysics [...] underlies all other departments [of human knowledge], for its 
principles are neither terms nor propositions, neither concepts nor judgments, but the 
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detached and disinterested drive of the pure desire to know and its unfolding in the 
empirical, intellectual, and rational consciousness of the self-affirming subject. From 
the unfolding of that drive proceed all questions, all insights, all formulations, all 
reflections, all judgments; and so metaphysics underlies logic and mathematics, the 
various sciences and the myriad instances of common sense. (Lonergan 1957: 390) 


Metaphysics is not in competition with science but ‘contains virtually and structurally 
what the sciences are to discover formally and in detail’ (Lonergan 1957: 508). Empirical 
science studies the world through mathematical symbols, but when the scientist asks 
himself what it is that he knows through such symbols, ‘it is the Thomist that has the 
answer to his question. For mathematical symbols are the outer words that signify inner 
words of conception and judgment: and the inner words are the media in quibus being, 
the object as end of human intelligence, is known’ (Lonergan 1988: 139). 

Unlike the River Forest School, which seeks to retrieve Aristotle, Lonergan urges 
Thomism to ‘move from logic to method; from science as conceived in the Posterior 
Analytics to science as it is conceived today’ (Lonergan 1974: 49-50). 


On point after point the two conceptions are opposed. In the Aristotelian notion 
necessity was a key category; in modern science it is marginal; it has been replaced 
by verifiable possibility. For the Aristotelian, science is certain; for the modern, sci- 
ence is no more than probable, the best available scientific opinion. For the 
Aristotelian, causality was material, formal, efficient, exemplary, or final; for the 
modern, causality is correlation. (Lonergan 1974: 51) 


He admits that his proposal might cause some traditional notions of ‘classical 
Thomism to ‘disappear’ but opines: ‘One may doubt, however, whether such emphases 
are essential to the thought of St. Thomas or of the great Thomists’ (Lonergan 1974: 52). 

Analytic Thomism. Recent analytic philosophy has embraced the notion of substance 
ontology, one version of which is hylomorphism. Aquinas is important in this context 
since, as Travis Dumsday points out, within analytic philosophy, '[m]ost self-identified 
hylomorphists today are Thomists’ (Dumsday 2015: 119-20.). John Haldane believes that 
Thomism has ‘the prospect of developing a genuine realism that is pluralistic and non- 
reductive, which finds a place for the natural and the moral sciences' (Haldane 2006: 
309). David Oderberg has applied Aquinas’ philosophy to various issues arising from 
contemporary science (Oderberg 2007: 177-260). 

Edward Feser explains that the term ‘metaphysics, as used in analytic philosophy, 
sidesteps the thorny issue that plagued other schools of Thomism on whether the phil- 
osophy of nature is a part of metaphysics: 


Contemporary analytic philosophers tend to use the term ‘metaphysics’ in a broader 
sense that includes not only what Aristotelian-Scholastic philosophers would think 
of as ‘metaphysics, but also questions that fall under the philosophy of nature. For 
example, in contemporary analytic metaphysics one finds discussion of whether 
fundamental physical entities have essences in virtue of which they behave in the 
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ways they characteristically do, whether there are categorical as well as dispositional 
properties in nature, whether dispositions possess a kind of ‘physical intentionality’ 
or ‘natural intentionality’ insofar as they are directed toward their typical manifest- 
ations, and so forth. This is (even if not all the metaphysicians in question realize it) 
more or less a revival of Aristotelian and Scholastic notions like substantial form, act 
and potency, final causality, and the like. And it often arises in contexts where what 
is at issue is how to interpret the results of modern physics. Hence it really amounts 
to a revival of the philosophy of nature—and is sometimes presented as such—but 
is nevertheless commonly regarded as part of ‘metaphysics. (Feser 2012) 


AQUINAS AND A CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


Since the philosophy of science arose as a distinct discipline only in the wake of empir- 
ical science, we cannot expect to find such a philosophy in the thought of Aquinas. This 
does not mean, however, that Aquinas is irrelevant to the questions and concerns of that 
philosophy today (Basti 2002). Dissatisfaction with positivistic assumptions of the phil- 
osophy of science has led to what Richard Boyd calls a ‘new consensus, moving beyond 
positivism, that affirms the ‘development of “naturalistic” or “causal” conceptions of ref- 
erence and of the definitions of natural kind’ and includes ‘critiques (and consequent 
reformulations) of the Humean conception of causal relations’ as well as ‘the emergence 
of a nonreductionistic account of the relation between the special sciences and the more 
basic physical sciences’ (Boyd 1991a: xi-xii). There is also an interest in ‘scientific real- 
ism’ which sees ‘historical progress of mature sciences’ as ‘largely a matter of succes- 
sively more accurate approximations to the truth about both observable and 
unobservable phenomena and which affirms that ‘the reality which scientific theories 
describe is largely independent of our thoughts or theoretical commitments’ 
(Boyd 1991b: 195). 

Although Boyd does not mention Aquinas, the concerns and interests of the ‘new 
consensus appear to bea good fit with principles of Aquinas’ philosophy (Wallace, 1996: 
227). William Wallace has argued that Thomas Kuhn's scepticism about progress in sci- 
ence as a process of coming ‘closer and closer to the truth (Kuhn 1970: 170, 206) can be 
answered by employing the Aristotelian-Thomistic notion of ‘nature’ or ‘natural kinds’ 
Empirical science allows for ever better ways of modelling nature and so results not in 
mere puzzle solving but in a deepening knowledge of the truth of the natural world 
(Wallace 1975). Benedict Ashley contends that ‘Aquinas’s conception of science and what 
the modern scientist actually does are not essentially different, however diversely they 
may be packaged’ and that ‘the natural science of Aristotle and Aquinas, no matter how 
obsolete in its details, still can provide modern science with the foundational analysis 
which can resolve the many paradoxes in which it now is bound up in intellectual inco- 
herence and which have led to disastrous cultural and ethical results’ (Ashley 1991: 10). 
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CONCLUSION 


A key principle in Aquinas’ philosophy is that ‘whatever is received into something is 
received according to the condition of the recipient’ (ST 1.75.5). We should keep this 
principle in mind as we review how his teaching was received in science and the phil- 
osophy of nature. As the proverbial seed in the Gospel is variously received, with vary- 
ing results, by the path, the rocky ground, the thorns, and the rich soil (Matt. 13:3-8), so 
Aquinas’ philosophy of nature has been variously received over the last seven and a half 
centuries. 

We might say that the mechanistic and reductionistic philosophies that followed upon 
the Scientific Revolution were too shallow to receive it, while the ideology of scientism 
was too thorny. Happily, with the advent of contemporary science, a new awareness has 
arisen of the limits of empirical science and of the need for a philosophy of nature to pro- 
videa more robust account of causality. The good soil is now ready for the seed. 

There are certain essential aspects of Aquinas understanding of science and the phil- 
osophy of nature that must be part of any authentic reception of his thought. Given his 
understanding of the unity of truth, there can be no fundamental contradiction between 
the truths of science, philosophy, and theology (Shanley 2002: 68-76). Each of these dis- 
ciplines must be recognized in its own right, with its proper subject matter and method. 
One science must not be allowed to usurp the prerogative of another. 

Ihe study of natural world reveals a realm of dynamic substances, each with its own 
nature and proper activity. Their activities give rise to mutual relationships, which in 
turn bring about new substances and new types of substances, forming an integrated 
cosmos. The philosophy of nature studies this world of change using the principles of 
actuality and potency as manifest in material, formal, efficient, and final causality. This 
hylomorphic philosophy accounts for the unity of each substance and explains the 
nature of change. Empirical science complements the broad principles of the philoso- 
phy of nature by quantitatively modelling the world in all its detail and discovering pat- 
terns of activity that may be described in scientific laws. 

Through its study of the world, human reason comes to recognize God as the First 
Cause of all things, both utterly transcending and ‘innermmostly’ present within the 
natural world (ST 1.8.1). God is subsistent being itself (ipsum esse subsistens), the source 
of all creatures who depend on him for their existence at each instant (ST 1.3.4). God's 
influence as primary cause does not diminish or impede the proper causality of crea- 
tures as secondary causes since it is the fundamental source of their causality 
(Dodds 2012: 205-28). Empirical science can study the world according to its own 
proper methodology without invoking broader philosophical principles—even though 
it can never escape basic philosophical assumptions (Burtt 1954). Eventually, however, 
as in contemporary science, its questions lead to the recognition of the need for a phil- 
osophy of nature and a metaphysics to complement its own study and provide a more 
encompassing account of the world. Beyond philosophy, theology unfolds a still more 
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complete account of reality. Theology is a science in its own right according to Aquinas, 
arising from divine revelation and grounded in faith rather than reason. In theology, the 
First Cause, already known by reason, comes to be known by faith and loved in grace as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—the Triune Creator, ‘the first principle of the whole of 
nature, Who is the One above all things, the ever blessed God. Amer’ (Aquinas 1963a: 
8.lect.23.n0.1172). 
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CHAPTER 34 


THE RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS’ ETHICS 


ANGELA KNOBEL 


SOME years ago I attended a lecture where the speaker argued in favour of a controver- 
sial reading of Aquinas. During the question session a heated debate ensued. During 
one particularly stormy exchange, I noticed that the elderly priest sitting next to me was 
chuckling. When he saw me watching him, he leaned over and told me that he was 
laughing because nothing ever changes in Thomist scholarship. Every thirty years or so, 
he said, someone 'rediscovers an unpopular interpretation of Aquinas and it becomes 
popular again, until it becomes the established view and suffers the same fate as its pre- 
decessor. This was true, he assured me, because hed been in the business long enough to 
witness complete cycles. Even if I haven't been in the business long enough to witness a 
full cycle, I've been in the business long enough to realize he was probably right. I've also 
realized that interpretations of Aquinas that I once wrote offas outdated, unimaginative, 
or even just clearly false are often backed by impressive bodies of scholarship. 
Particularly when it comes to virtue (the topic of this chapter), Aquinas account of a 
given topic is often vague enough to warrant a number of different interpretations. But 
there are also some things that Aquinas is not at all vague about, and I have come to 
thinkthat while the things Aquinas is notat all vague about rarely settle any of the peren- 
nial debates, they do constrain the positions one can reasonably take. Indeed, I have 
come to think that it is in some ways more important to understand the structural 
underpinnings that constrain the interpretations one can reasonably advance than to 
determine which of several possibilities is the correct interpretation of Aquinas. 

These 'structural features of Aquinas' virtue theory are the topic of this chapter. In 
what follows, I will begin with a topic that is particularly controversial for contemporary 
Thomist ethicists, namely the question of whether Aquinas would have conceded the 
possibility of ‘pagar’ virtue. I will argue that regardless of where one ultimately comes 
down on this debate, some of the things that Aquinas is not at all vague about—his 
account of the good commensurate to human nature, of mans inherent capacity to pur- 
sue that good, and ofthe effects of original sin—set important limits, not necessarily on 
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the range of interpretations that can reasonably be offered, but on the reasons that can 
be offered for those interpretations. While the range itself is wide, the reasons them- 
selves are very narrow. I will argue that there is an important respect in which it is more 
important to understand the way Aquinas’ general principles constrain the ways in 
which his moral theory can be interpreted than it is to definitively ‘answer’ a given inter- 
pretive question. 


THE PROBLEM OF PAGAN VIRTUE 


One particularly good example of a recurring debate in Thomist ethics is the question of 
whether or not Aquinas recognized the possibility of so-called ‘pagan’ virtue—the ques- 
tion, that is to say, of whether or not he believed one could cultivate genuine natural vir- 
tues without the gift of habitual grace. In recent decades, scholarly debate over this 
question has sometimes grown heated, with each side attributing gross misunderstand- 
ings of Aquinas to the other (see Kent 1994; Osborne 2003). The debate itself is also— 
just as my friend suggested—nothing new: some of the central contemporary arguments 
against the possibility of pagan virtue draw heavily on the work of Maritain, just as 
Maritain’s draws heavily on the work of John of the Cross. Yet the arguments commonly 
offered by each side are unlikely to convince the other. 

For instance, some scholars approach debates over the possibility of pagan virtue by 
first making general assertions about man’s end. They then argue that, given their 
account of man’s end, pagan virtue is or is not possible (see Gallagher 1998; Kent 1994). 
But the question of what Aquinas understood man’s end to be is one of the most vexed 
questions in Thomist scholarship. It is not just that scholars disagree over whether 
Aquinas recognized both a natural and a supernatural end for man (though they do), it 
is that even those who agree that Aquinas recognized a natural end for man offer widely 
different interpretations of just how that end should be understood. If weighing in on 
the question of pagan virtue requires that we first resolve these questions, prospects for 
progress seem dim indeed. 

Prospects for progress seem equally dim when we look to another common argu- 
mentative strategy, namely the attempt to resolve questions about pagan virtue by exam- 
ining Aquinas’ own explicit remarks about the same. Scholars often focus, for example, 
on the first and second articles of question 65 in the prima secundae and the second art- 
icle of Aquinas’ De virtutibus cardinalibus (see Osborne 2003; Shanley 1999; McKay 
2004). In each of these texts, Aquinas offers a variety of distinctions intended to illuminate 
the differences between different types of habits, all of which are called ‘virtues’: between 
being inclined to a kind of action that is good, for instance, and being inclined to do 
good actions in the right way, or between having an isolated good inclination and hav- 
ing a good inclination that exists together and works in harmony with other good 
inclinations (i.e. what is commonly referred to as having ‘connected’ virtues). In the first 
article of question 65 of the prima secundae, Aquinas distinguishes ‘perfect virtue, 
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a disposition to do a good act in the right way, from ‘imperfect virtue; which is merely a 
disposition that can arise from nature or custom to an act that is good in its kind. In the 
second, he distinguishes virtues that order man to a good that does not surpass his 
nature from virtue that ‘perfecte et vere’ has the character of virtue, namely that ordered 
to supernatural beatitude. In the second article of Aquinas' disputed question on the car- 
dinal virtues, by contrast, Aquinas distinguishes virtues that are 'altogether imperfect 
from those that are ‘vera, sed imperfecta, and from those that are ‘vera et perfecta’. 
Exactly how the two distinctions found in prima secundae question 65, article 1 line up 
with the two distinctions found in the subsequent article and with the three distinctions 
found in the second article of De virtutibus cardinalibus is a topic over which a great deal 
of ink has been spilt. One account of how these distinctions are related clearly implies 
that Aquinas recognizes the possibility of pagan virtue, while the other implies that he 
would not. Although I have strong opinions about which interpretation is correct (see 
McKay 2004), I can see why one might reasonably interpret this set of texts differently. 
I do not think, that is to say, that either side are poor readers or that a still closer reading 
of these texts is likely to resolve these questions. 

While scholarship devoted to the questions raised above is both interesting and 
important, there is a danger to it, namely that the things that Aquinas is not at all vague 
about can be obscured. It may well be the case that equally knowledgeable interpreters 
of Aquinas can arrive at different answers, even to a question as significant as pagan vir- 
tue, but there are still significant limits on the kinds of interpretations that can reason- 
ably be advanced. My goal in what follows will be to describe some of those limits. 


The Natural Inclination to Virtue 


Any attempt to examine who can (or cannot) cultivate natural virtues should begin with 
an account of what occurs when a natural virtue is cultivated. The goal of this section is 
to provide such an account. Aquinas thinks that we all, by the very constitution of our 
nature, have the capacity to cause virtue in ourselves through our repeated good acts. 
This means, of course, that he also thinks we have, by the very constitution of our nature, 
the ability to perform acts ordered to our natural fulfilment. In what follows, I'm going 
to flush out some key components of what he thinks this capacity amounts to. 
Specifically, Aquinas thinks we all have the natural capacity to perform acts ordered to 
our natural fulfilment because he thinks we all naturally possess an inchoate knowledge 
of and order to that fulfilment. This inchoate knowledge, together with our natural abil- 
ity to reason, is—in Aquinas’ view—enough to enable us to perform acts ordered to our 
natural fulfilment. Detailed knowledge of what our natural fulfilment consists in, that is 
to say, is not a prerequisite of virtuous action. 

In different texts, Aquinas asks whether virtue is ‘natural’ to man: i.e. whether we pos- 
sess virtues by the very constitution of our nature. He consistently responds that 
although we do not naturally possess the virtues, we do possess a natural ‘aptitude’ for 
them (ST I-II, q.63, a.1; De virtutibus in communis a.8). But ‘aptitude’ can mean very 
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different things, and—as I shall show—Aquinas has a very specific view about what our 
natural ‘aptitude’ for virtue is like. 

One thing having an ‘aptitude’ could mean is that the thing in question is particularly 
suited to be changed in some way, even if it cannot bring about the change on its own. A 
piece of clay is particularly suited to be manipulated and moulded in various ways, but it 
does not (of course) mould and shape itself. Conversely, though, we might mean that the 
thing in question has an aptitude not only to be changed but also to bring about the 
change in itself. When we say that someone has a natural ‘aptitude’ for languages, for 
instance, we seem to attribute to her not merely a passive receptivity (like that of the 
clay) but also an active one: the person who has an aptitude for languages doesn't just 
receive knowledge of language from an external source in the way that a sculptor 
imposes shape on clay. She herself plays a causal role in her acquisition of the language: 
she is in some sense both the sculptor and the clay. Aquinas thinks our natural aptitude 
for virtue is just like that: he thinks, that is to say, that we have both an active and a pas- 
sive ‘aptitude’ for virtue: it’s not just that dispositions to act virtuously can be imposed on 
our appetites and will, but that our intellect and will also themselves have the capacity to 
cause the very acts that produce those dispositions (De virtutibus in communis a. 8). He 
thinks, moreover, that our very nature gives us that capacity. 

The claim that we all, by the very constitution of our nature, possess a passive recep- 
tivity to virtue is not terribly surprising. This, after all, is just what it means to say that 
our intellect and will and appetites can be habituated. But Aquinas also claims that we 
all, by the very constitution of our nature, possess what he calls the ‘active principles’ 
that enable us to cause those good habits in the powers of our souls. Because those active 
principles play an important structural role, not only in Aquinas’ account of natural vir- 
tue but also in his account of how Christian virtue differs from natural virtue, I want to 
spend a bit of time explaining them. 

The good habits that make up the natural virtues are formed by the repeated perform- 
ance of good (i.e. virtuous) acts. One cultivates the natural virtue of courage by repeat- 
edly performing courageous acts, the natural virtue of temperance by repeatedly 
performing temperate acts, and so on. If I am the cause of my own virtuous acts, and if 
an act of natural virtue occurs when I perform acts ordered to my natural fulfilment, 
then it must be the case that I can perform acts ordered to my natural fulfilment on my 
own. This means that I, through my own resources, can both have the appropriate end 
and reason correctly about how to achieve it. It is here—the ‘having’ of a good end— 
where unnecessary confusion tends to creep into the discussion of what it means to cul- 
tivate the natural virtues. 

I noted previously that some of those who address the cultivation of natural virtue, 
and especially those interested in weighing in on the pagan’s ability to cultivate the nat- 
ural virtues, speak as if one cannot order one’s acts to an appropriate end unless one has 
detailed knowledge of that end. So, for instance, David Gallagher (1998) argues that 
mans natural fulfilment consists in philosophical knowledge of God, and that, since 
such knowledge is possible even for the pagan, even pagans can acquire virtues. Others, 
on the other hand, argue that man’s natural fulfilment consists in loving God above all 
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things in the manner appropriate to a creature, that pagans cannot make such an end 
their own, and hence that pagans cannot acquire virtues (see Osborne 2003). But all of 
this misses the mark. For Aquinas thinks we all, by our very nature, already have an 
order to our natural fulfilment—whatever that fulfilment is—and that acting in a matter 
befitting this natural order is sufficient for virtuous action. This allows us to sidestep the 
vexed question of exactly how Aquinas understood the good proportionate to human 
nature. For he clearly thinks there is one, and he clearly thinks that our nature gives us 
the resources to pursue that good. The only real question is whether and to what extent 
Aquinas believes those resources remain in fallen human nature. 

When Aquinas explains how it is that we are naturally capable of causing virtue in 
ourselves, he consistently points to the basic, orienting knowledge that—in his view— 
we all possess from our very first interactions with the world. Aquinas thinks that from 
our very first interactions with the world, we know and are motivated by naturally 
known moral principles. These principles, says Aquinas, give us a vague and inchoate 
knowledge of our natural good and are hence the ‘seeds’ of the virtues (ST I-II, q.63, a.2, 
ad 3; De virtutibus in communis a. 9). They are ‘seeds’ of virtue, since they provide us with 
the basic orientation to our good and the basic principles of action that makes virtuous 
action possible. Aquinas says, tellingly, that the ends of the natural virtues ‘pre-exist’ in 
these seeds: this basic moral knowledge, that is to say, gives us an inchoate grasp of and 
desire for our natural fulfilment. Aquinas will argue that these ‘seeds of virtue, together 
with our natural ability to reason, allow us to produce acts ordered to our natural fulfil- 
ment and, when we do such acts repeatedly, to cultivate the natural virtues. 

The second important ‘active principle that enables us to cultivate the natural virtues 
in ourselves is reason itself, which can move from these naturally known moral prin- 
ciples to a correct conclusion about what should be done. Aquinas does not, of course, 
think it is always easy to reason from our basic moral knowledge to a correct conclusion 
about what we should do. Indeed, we might well require the help of parents and teachers, 
just as we require their assistance in the acquisition of speculative knowledge. What 
Aquinas does think, however, is that when we receive such assistance, our teachers only 
minister to our reason: a teacher can help our reason to move along the appropriate 
paths, but it is ultimately our own reason that must arrive at the appropriate conclusion 
(De veritate q.11, a.1). It is in the same way, says Aquinas, that medicine is related to heal- 
ing: the body might make use of medicine, but it is ultimately the body that must heal 
itself. 

Since the powers of our soul are receptive to habituation, we can also, if we do such 
actions frequently enough, cause virtues in ourselves through our repeated good acts. In 
Aquinas’ words, we can cause the natural virtues in ourselves because we naturally pos- 
sess both the active and the passive principles of virtue. 

Aquinas, then, thinks that our very nature gives us the resources to develop habits 
ordered to our natural fulfilment: our nature gives us an orientation to our natural fulfil- 
ment in the form of naturally known basic moral principles, reason itself, which is cap- 
able of applying this basic moral knowledge in concrete instances, and passions which 
are susceptible of habituation. There's obviously a great more to be said about how 
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exactly Aquinas thinks all of this works, and I can’t go into all of that here. For present 
purposes, I will limit myselfto two observations about his account. 

The first point is that when Aquinas explains how it is that we are capable of ordering 
our acts to our natural fulfilment, he nowhere indicates that anything in this process 
presupposes direct knowledge of what our natural fulfilment is. Our natural ordering to 
the good of nature gives us a vague and incomplete knowledge of and desire for our nat- 
ural good, and our reason makes us capable of moving from this basic orientation to a 
correct conclusion about what should be done in a concrete instance. But to all appear- 
ances, Aquinas thinks that we can successfully carry out this process without actual 
direct knowledge of what our natural fulfilment is. Such knowledge would certainly 
make the process easier, and it is also certainly likely that as we cultivate the appropriate 
habits our knowledge of our natural good will become increasingly clear, but it is clearly 
not Aquinas’ view that we need that knowledge before we can begin to cultivate the vir- 
tues in the first place. 

The second point I want to make has to do with what Aquinas description of our nat- 
ural capacity for virtue indicates about the so called ‘connection’ of the virtues. Many 
scholars believe that Aquinas’ pagan might be able to cultivate a disposition to some 
isolated act that is good in its kind—like not running away from a fight—but that such 
dispositions will lack the direction of right reason (see Maritain 1940; Osborne 2003 
appears to hold a similar view). Even from the very general overview I have provided 
here, however, it is clear that to the extent to which the pagan can successfully order his 
acts to his natural good, he can also cultivate the natural virtue of prudence. 

For Aquinas as for Aristotle, prudence is the habitual ability to act in accord with one’s 
end. Whatever else I do when I reason correctly from my orienting moral principles to a 
correct conclusion about what is to be done, I am certainly also cultivating the virtue of 
prudence: I am cultivating my ability to reason correctly about how to act in accord with 
my natural good. I am also, to be sure, cultivating the relevant moral virtue. When I cor- 
rectly determine that I should risk my life to defend my country rather than run away, I 
both perform an act conducive to the virtue of courage (I begin to dispose my irascible 
faculty to follow the command of reason) and perform an act of prudence. Even accord- 
ing to this very general description, then, moral virtues and prudence are cultivated 
simultaneously. 

This account also helps illustrate how the natural moral virtues and prudence, even 
while arising simultaneously, might be cultivated unevenly. If the moral virtues and pru- 
dence are cultivated when I successfully reason from my naturally known moral prin- 
ciples to a correct conclusion about what ought to be done and act accordingly, then 
deeply entrenched false beliefs will clearly derail the process of moral reasoning, and it 
will clearly derail the process more frequently in some areas of life than it will in others. 
The deeply entrenched false belief that, say, some races are superior to others isn't likely 
to derail my acts of temperance very frequently (though it might do so occasionally). It 
is, on the other hand, likely to much more frequently derail acts of justice. 

All of this leaves us with a good idea of what we need to look for in Aquinas’ account 
of original sin. If his pagan can perform genuinely good acts—i.e. acts ordered to his 
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natural fulfilment—with any degree of consistency, then he can make progress in the 
cultivation of virtue. That is to say, so long as original sin neither removes man’s inchoate 
knowledge of his natural good nor so impairs his reason that he become incapable of 
reasoning from that inchoate knowledge to a correct conclusion about what is to be 
done, and of acting accordingly, then we will have to concede that the pagan is capable of 
individual good acts. The only remaining question will be whether he can perform such 
acts consistently enough to make progress in the cultivation of virtue. 


Original Sin 


The important remaining task, then is to examine whether Aquinas’ account of how 
original sin affects human nature implies that it is impossible for the pagan to perform 
acts ordered to his natural fulfilment. Clearly, if original sin destroys the very principles 
that give us a natural orientation to and desire for the good of reason, or if original sin 
destroys our ability to reason from those principles to a correct conclusion about what 
needs to be done, then original sin will render it impossible for man to pursue his nat- 
ural good. If, on the other hand, original sin merely renders this process more difficult, 
then it will not exclude the possibility of pagan virtue. In what follows I will describe 
what Aquinas thinks original sin does. I will argue that although he certainly does think 
that original sin makes it more difficult for man to pursue his natural good, he certainly 
does not think that original sin destroys either the natural principles that order man to 
the good of reason or reason itself. 

Aquinas believes that prior to the Fall, Adam and Eve possessed not merely their cre- 
ated human nature but also a divinely given gift that he calls ‘original justice’ This gift, he 
believes, created a harmony in the powers of the soul, so that ‘reason perfectly restrained 
the lower powers. Thanks, too, to original justice, their reason itself was ‘perfected by 
God and subject to him, and their will was perfectly subject to God (ST I-II, q.85, a.3; see 
q. 82, a.3 for the description of original justice’s effect on the will). The gift of original 
justice, then, created a perfect harmony in the soul, so that the lower powers were per- 
fectly subject to the higher and the higher perfectly subject to God. 

When the human will turned away from God, the gift of original justice was lost and 
with it the perfect harmony it created in the soul. With the loss of original justice, the 
powers of the soul now ‘turn inordinately to changeable goods. Our reason is no longer 
‘perfected by God and subject to Him, our will is no longer perfectly subject to God, and 
our lower powers are no longer perfectly subject to reason. We are less able of following 
reasons directive in frightening situations (we are weaker) and we are less capable of 
bringing our desires under control (ST I-II, q.85, a.3). In all of these ways, then, original 
sin makes it more difficult for us to perform acts ordered to our natural fulfilment. The 
important question for our purposes, however, is whether it renders such acts impos- 
sible. Aquinas answer to this latter question is clearly ‘no’ (see Knobel 2014 for discus- 
sion ofa 'prooftext not examined in the present chapter, sometimes cited by those who 
argue that Aquinas believes every pagan action is necessarily sinful). 
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The first article of question 85 of the prima secundae is devoted to a question which is 
clearly relevant to our present purposes, namely whether ‘original sin diminishes the 
good of nature’ In his response, Aquinas lists three things that ‘the good of nature’ could 
mean, and then considers original sin’s effect on each in turn. The ‘good of nature’ could 
mean (1) the very principles that constitute human nature and the properties they cause. 
Alternatively, the ‘good of nature’ could refer to (2) man’s natural inclination to virtue. 
Finally, the ‘good of nature’ could refer to (3) the gift God gave to human nature in the 
creation of Adam, namely original justice. The very principles of human nature (i.e. (1)) 
are, says Aquinas, ‘neither destroyed nor diminished’ by original sin. Original justice 
(i.e. (3)), on the other hand, is lost completely. Mans inclination to virtue (i.e. (2)) is not 
lost, but it is diminished. Even this limited answer looks promising for the possibility of 
pagan virtue. For it is the very principles of human nature that Aquinas appeals to in 
explaining why all men have a natural 'aptitude for virtue, and Aquinas is clear that 
these principles remain unaffected by original sin. Original justice is an additional gift 
given to nature, so the loss of it should not affect our natural ability to order acts to our 
fulfillment. If original sin does something to nature that renders it impossible for man to 
achieve his good, then, the cause will have to lie in (2). It is clear from Aquinas’ account, 
though, that our diminished inclination to virtue only makes it more difficult, not 
impossible, for us to order acts to our natural fulfilment. 

Aquinas distinguishes two different ways in which original sin might diminish our 
natural inclination to virtue. On the one hand, our natural inclination to virtue might be 
diminished at the root: it might, that is to say, diminish the very principles that enable us 
to cause virtue in ourselves in the first place. But, says Aquinas, original sin cannot 
diminish the good of nature in this way, because original sin does not diminish the very 
principles of nature (Knobel 2014). The other way that original sin can diminish our nat- 
ural inclination to virtue is on ‘on the part of the terminus’: i.e. insofar as it places some 
obstacle in the way of the cultivation of virtue, in the way that clouds are an obstacle to 
the light of the sun (Knobel 2014). It is in this latter way, says Aquinas, that original sin 
diminishes our inclination to virtue. 

So what are the ‘clouds’ that get in the way of the pagans cultivation of virtue? The 
clouds or obstacles simply arise from the fact that—with the loss of original justice—sin 
is inevitable. Without original justice, our passions are less inclined to follow reason and 
more inclined to follow changeable goods. While this does not mean that we will be 
unable to follow reason in any particular instance, it does make it inevitable that we will 
at some point choose a changeable good over the good of reason. And since like acts 
cause like habits, each sin increases our inclination to vice and decreases our inclination 
to virtue (ST I-II, q.85, a.1). 


The Possibility of Pagan Virtue 


At the outset of this chapter, I claimed that it is more important to understand the ‘struc- 
tural’ features of Aquinas’ moral theory than to arrive at some definitive answer to a 
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specific interpretive question. While this shift of focus will not decisively settle peren- 
nial debates about Aquinas, it will, Iproposed, constrain those debates: it will help us to 
see that regardless of which ‘side’ of a debate one ultimately takes, the range of possible 
interpretations is in fact much narrower than it might at first seem. Having laid out the 
structural elements of Aquinas’ account of virtue, I now want to show how they con- 
strain the views about pagan virtue that can reasonably be ascribed to him. 

One point emerges clearly from our examination of the structural features of Aquinas’ 
account. Whether or not Aquinas’ pagan can successfully cultivate virtues, one cannot 
reasonably deny that his pagan can perform genuinely good actions, i.e. that he can per- 
form the kind of acts whose consistent repetition would cause virtue. This point is 
important, because it can seem as if the debate over the possibility of pagan virtue is a 
debate about precisely this point, i.e. a debate about whether Aquinas thinks that the 
pagan is altogether incapable of morally good action. The preceding discussion, how- 
ever, shows that this cannot be true. The very constitution of our nature makes us cap- 
able of performing acts ordered to its fulfilment. Because of original sin, this capacity is 
impaired: our reason is clouded and our passions disordered. But Aquinas clear asser- 
tion that original sin does not destroy our natural principles—especially when paired 
with his repeated assertion that the pagan is capable of avoiding sin, especially in those 
things most opposed to right reason—make it unreasonable to claim that the pagan is 
simply incapable of ordering his acts to the good proportionate to his nature. But once 
this point is conceded, then the debate over the possibility of pagan virtue ought to nar- 
row considerably. 

The guiding hypothesis of this chapter is that although Aquinas’ foundational views 
do not settle perennial interpretive questions, they do constrain them. How, then, do 
his foundational views constrain the interpretations that can reasonably be offered of 
his theory of virtue? Well, once we concede that his foundational claims about human 
nature, original sin, and man’s natural capacity for virtue indicate that even the pagan is 
nonetheless capable of ordering his acts to the good proportionate to his nature, the 
dispute over the possibility of pagan virtue becomes a dispute about how frequently the 
pagan is capable of performing such actions. If Aquinas thinks that even the most mor- 
ally serious pagan can only occasionally avoid sin, then it will be altogether impossible 
for the pagan to cultivate virtues: he won't be able to perform good acts frequently 
enough to make any real moral progress. But if Aquinas thinks that it is possible for the 
pagan to perform good acts with any degree of frequency, then it ought to be possible 
for the pagan to make progress in the cultivation of virtue; different degrees of fre- 
quency will in turn imply different maximum levels of virtue. At the same time, how- 
ever, the inevitability of sin indicates that no pagan can completely possess the acquired 
virtues. There are thus a wide number of reasonable positions one can take on the pos- 
sibility of so-called pagan virtue: one can reasonably conclude that it is a virtual impos- 
sibility, and one can also reasonably conclude that progress in the cultivation of virtue 
is an attainable goal. (‘Complete or what some have called ‘perfect’ acquired virtue will 
of course remain outside our grasp. However, it is not clear to me that even many 
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Christians could truly be said to possess perfect acquired virtue.) More important, 
however, is the fact that these surface differences ought to mask a far broader shared 
agreement. 

In the preceding section I argued that Aquinas’ account of human nature and of our 
natural ability to pursue the good proportionate to our nature makes it unreasonable to 
attribute to him the Augustinian position that all that is not of faith is sin. He certainly 
does believe that original sin impedes our ability to pursue the good proportionate to 
our nature, but he also certainly does not believe that original sin destroys those prin- 
ciples themselves. Original sin disorders our passions, and disordered passions make 
our moral reasoning more prone to error. None of this, though, makes error inevitable. 
Is all of this compatible with a denial of the possibility of pagan virtue? Of course it is. 
One need merely hold that the pagan, while capable of good action, performs such 
actions so rarely that he never makes any actual progress in the cultivation of virtue. If1 
am greedy more often than I am generous, or deceitful more often than I am honest, I 
will end up cultivating vice rather than virtue. My good acts will occur too rarely to ever 
create virtuous habits, and as I begin to accumulate vices, they will become rarer still. 
But the same view is of course also compatible with the position that the pagan can make 
genuine progress in the cultivation of the acquired moral virtues. So long as the pagan’s 
acts are impeded by original sin, he can never become perfectly virtuous: his disordered 
passions make eventual sin inevitable. None of this implies a thesis about the frequency 
of these sins, however, and this leaves open the possibility that progress in the cultiva- 
tion of genuine moral virtue is possible, even for the pagan. 


Insoluble Questions? 


In this chapter, my goal has been to make a general point (via the specific example of 
pagan virtue) about interpreting Aquinas, namely that while he is indeed vague about 
some things, he is clear about many more, so much that even deep disagreements (the 
pagan can or cannot have acquired moral virtue) can turn out on inspection to be sur- 
prisingly narrow. When this happens, the real narrowness of the actual disagreement is 
all too easily lost. Though I have focused here on the specific case of pagan virtue, I think 
the same point holds true of a number of other apparently divisive debates. I think this is 
especially true of the debate over Aquinas’ view of the so-called ‘two-fold end’ of man. 
Though each side accuses the other of deeply misunderstanding Aquinas, it is not clear 
to me that the most sophisticated proponents of either side really disagree on very much 
at all. If the same range of positions turn out to be possible, why does this matter? It mat- 
ters, it seems to me, because we run a real danger of losing sight of the robust theory that 
Aquinas has to offer. When we focus only on the ‘answer’ to the question itself, his moral 
theory can seem to be so indeterminate as to be altogether plastic: under one interpret- 
ive lens he is an Aristotelian; under another, an Augustinian. In reality, nothing could be 
further from the truth. 
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CHAPTER 35 


AQUINAS’ RECEPTION 
IN CONTEMPORARY 
METAPHYSICS 


GYULA KLIMA 


TuIs chapter reviews Aquinas’ reception in contemporary metaphysics as it is practised 
today in the analytic tradition, focusing on issues that make this reception problematic. 
I identify the main trouble spots based on the historical development of the analytic 
tradition. The discussion will target those major conceptual hurdles inherent in the ana- 
lytic tradition that Aquinas’ genuine reception faces regarding his metaphysical notions 
of being and essence and his conception of the hylomorphic composition of material 
substances. This strategy will allow me to introduce what I hope will be an ‘analytically 
acceptable’ sketch of the metaphysical foundations of Aquinas’ unique position on the 
ontological status of the human intellective soul, which places it on a razor-thin border- 
line between the material and purely spiritual realms of reality, running right across our 
very being. I conclude with a summary of the conceptual prerequisites of a genuine and 
full reception of Aquinas thought in contemporary metaphysical discourse. 


‘EXISTENCE IS NOT A PREDICATE’ 
vs. EXISTENCE AS ACTUALITY 


In the contemporary scene in metaphysics, at least two things immediately meet the eye. 
First, contemporary metaphysics is primarily pursued by authors who belong to the 
analytic tradition. Second, despite several identifiably common themes and concerns, 
contemporary metaphysics is in no way an organic continuation of the premodern, 
scholastic Aristotelian metaphysical tradition. Both features of contemporary meta- 
physics just listed find their explanation in the arguably paradoxical history of the recent 
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re-emergence of certain metaphysical themes in analytic philosophy, originally aban- 
doned as ‘meaningless’ by its early practitioners. Without even pretending to go into this 
history in detail, it should be clear enough to anyone at least superficially familiar with 
the history of the analytic tradition that it grew out ofa strongly anti-metaphysical back- 
ground, perhaps, best characterized in its attitudes by Rudolph Carnap’s programmatic 
paper: “The Elimination of Metaphysics Through the Logical Analysis of Language’ 
(Carnap 1932). To be sure, even if Carnap’s paper specifically targeted a passage from 
Heidegger, it is clearly indicative of the general method of using ‘logical analysis’ to 
point out all the ‘category mistakes’ and the resulting ‘nonsensical claims’ (Kenny 2002) 
of traditional metaphysics. 

Indeed, if there was anything like a nearly unanimously endorsed claim in analytic 
philosophy (at least, until rather recently), then it was the slogan: “Existence is not a 
predicate} pointing to the ‘category mistake’ of treating a logical connective, expressing a 
‘second order concept; as if it were a predicate of individuals, expressing a ‘first order 
concept. The idea, going back to Kant, ‘canonized’ by Frege, ‘cemented’ by Carnap, 
Quine, and others (Williams 1981) used to be one of the major stumbling blocks for any- 
one who wanted to walk a path connecting contemporary and traditional notions of 
existence, or being. 

One such person, Peter Geach, thought he had found a safe passage, though, in the 
distinction (attributed by him to Frege) between existence as a second-order concept, 
usually expressed in post-Fregean logic by the existential quantifier, and existence in the 
sense of actuality (Wirklichkeit) (Geach 1968). The principal reason why this strategy 
seemed to work was that the main argument for treating existence as a second-order 
concept claimed that if existence were a first-order concept, then this would render all 
existence affirmations tautological, and all existence negations contradictory, which of 
course cannot be the case, since we can certainly truly claim, for example, that centaurs 
do not exist. However, so the reasoning goes, if ‘exist’ were treated as a first-order con- 
cept predicable of centaurs, then the denial of their existence would also entail the 
affirmation of the same, for of course we can deny a predicate of something only if we 
implicitly concede that the thing in question is already there for us to refer to it and to 
deny of it the predicate in question, in this case existence. So, on this analysis, the claim 
that centaurs do not exist cannot be true. But the claim is true; hence, there must be 
something wrong with its analysis itself. Therefore, the argument concludes, existence 
cannot be treated as a first-order predicate of individuals; rather, it is a second-order 
predicate of first-order predicates of individuals, a syncategorematic notion, not attrib- 
uting or denying the property of existence to individuals, but attributing the property of 
being non-empty or empty (i.e. being truly predicable of something or not) to first order 
predicates of individuals. (Ihe argument is sometimes spelled out in terms of the con- 
cepts expressed or denoted by these predicates, sometimes in terms of the properties or 
attributes signified by the same, but these are just ‘terminological variants’ of basically 
the same argument; hence the deliberate ‘conflation’ or rather commingling of these ter- 
minologies in the foregoing.) 
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This reasoning, however, is successfully torpedoed by the idea of introducing another 
notion of existence, in the sense of claiming the actuality of the individuals to which it is 
attributed. For whatever is actual is one of the things that presently populate our 
universe. But our universe is full of generable and corruptible things, which we can of 
course refer to even after they passed away or before they would come to exist. I can 
perfectly consistently say that the Colossus of Rhodes no longer exists, because it was 
destroyed in the past. So, once we have this ‘actualist’ or ‘presentist’ notion of existence 
(to use some popular coinage of more recent analytic metaphysics (Bourne 2006; 
Menzel 2016)), along with the idea that we can successfully refer to (and quantify over) 
things that do not actually exist (Klima 2001; 2014; Miller 2002; Priest 2008), we can cer- 
tainly make non-tautological and non-contradictory existence claims with the existence 
predicate in this sense, attributing actuality or non-actuality to individuals. 

Therefore, the claim that existence is not (or even cannot be) a first-order concept is 
either a trivial but irrelevant truth or a relevant but obvious falsity. For if the claim is 
interpreted as saying that the Kantian-Fregean-Russellian-Quinean (etc.) concept of 
existence is not a first-order concept, then it is trivially true, but it says nothing about the 
tradition that did not work with this concept. On the other hand, if the claim is inter- 
preted as saying that the concept of existence in the premodern metaphysical tradition 
was not (or even could not have been) a first-order concept, then it is obviously false, 
because that concept just was a first-order concept, the consistency of which is finally 
dawning on more recent analytic philosophers, who are able to comprehend a notion of 
present actuality as opposed to past, future, or merely possible actuality, and the consist- 
ency of referring to things that are presently not among the things that actually populate 
our universe. 

To be sure, even if clearing this hurdle is a good first step, it does not directly lead us 
back to Aquinas’ own rich, analogical conception of being (Klima 2011). But at least it 
allows us not to regard the very idea of predicating existence of individuals, whether 
affirmatively or negatively, as implying a ‘category mistake, rendering all metaphysical 
talk about the existence of individuals mere gibberish. Indeed, talk about actual existence 
attributable to actual beings finds its natural counterpart in talk about other non-actual 
items, whether they existed in the past, or will exist in the future, or just could exist in 
some possible scenario. And this observation naturally leads us to the next conceptual 
hurdle, namely, the difference between Aquinas and modern conceptions of essence. 


THE MODAL NOTION OF ESSENTIAL 
PREDICATES VS. REAL ESSENCES 


Although originally unrelated to Geach’s reintroduction of the notion of existence as 
actuality, the notion certainly found its natural context in the later developments in con- 
temporary modal logic, especially inspired by the work of Saul Kripke and David Lewis, 
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in the context of what we nowadays refer to as ‘possible worlds semantics; leading the 
way to a revival of the old metaphysical notion of essentialism. But then again, just as 
Freges Wirklichkeit is still not Aquinas’ notion of being, the modal notion of essence as a 
collection of properties signified by essential predicates stemming from possible worlds 
semantics (Della Rocca 1996) is still not Aquinas’ notion of essence (Klima 2002a; 
Oderberg 2007). For even if the modal notion does capture something of the scholastic 
Aristotelian notion of essence—namely, that what is essential to an individual must 
belong to it if the individual in question exists (or to put the point in terms of ‘possible 
worlds; the individual must have it in all possible worlds in which this individual exists) — 
it still does not properly characterize the Aristotelian notion of essence itself. As Kit Fine 
has pointed out, the modal notion is substantially weaker in that it would allow all sorts 
of logical and mathematical predicates to be ‘essential’ to something (such as ‘is F or not 
F or ‘is an element of the singleton set containing it’), which we ‘intuitively’ would not 
regard as essential to it, for what is essential to something must be somehow intrinsic to 
it. Indeed, the entire literature on the distinction between what is essential or non- 
essential to something abounds with observations about ‘intuitions’ or what is ‘intuitively 
clear, without providing something that would be an objective justification of these 
intuitions, not surprisingly varying from author to author (Fine 1994). 

To be sure, there are those, like Fine himself and several other more recent authors 
(Gorman, Feser, Oderberg, etc.), who would turn to Aquinas and Aristotle for further 
elucidation, tying the notion of essence to what is signified by a thing’s essential defin- 
ition. And this is a perfectly sensible approach, provided we have a sufficiently clear idea 
of what this relation of signification is between a linguistic expression (say, ‘rational ani- 
mal or ‘element of atomic number 118’) and the individuals to which it is supposed to 
apply essentially. For the specific essence of a thing according to Aquinas is indeed that 
which the quidditative definition of its species signifies in this thing. So, to understand 
the Thomistic notion of essence, first we need to clarify Aquinas’ idea of what and howa 
common term (whether concrete or abstract) signifies in individuals, and what such a 
term, based on this signification refers to or (to use the common adaptation of the scho- 
lastic terminology in the modern secondary literature) supposits for in any given prop- 
ositional context. 


A ‘BRIDGING NOTION’: THE SIGNIFICATION OF 
COMMON TERMS AS SEMANTIC FUNCTIONS 


Signification, being a semantic relation between words and things, is something we 
would nowadays characterize, following the lead of Frege, in terms of a semantic func- 
tion, taking the word ‘function’ in the strict mathematical sense, as a relation that assigns 
to its argument or arguments from a domain of items a definite value in a range of pos- 
sible values (just like the addition function assigns a number to two numbers that are 
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added together to yield the value of this function for those numbers). Frege himself 
characterized the concepts expressed by common predicates of our language in terms of 
functions from individuals to truth values (True or False). Geach, taking his cue from 
Frege, however, introduced a new (truly inspiring) idea: to model Aquinas idea of form 
we can use another type of semantic function, one that assigns to individuals their indi- 
vidualized forms (Geach 1969; Klima 2014a). So, for instance, while for Frege the predi- 
cate ‘wise’ would denote a function that yields True or False for any individual in our 
‘universe of discourse’ (all the things we can talk about), Aquinas’ idea can be expressed 
by assigning to this predicate a function that yields for all individual items in our uni- 
verse of discourse to which this predicate is applicable at all (namely, actual or potential 
rational beings) their individual wisdom signified by the predicate in these individuals, 
whether it is actual or not, and saying that the predicate is true of such an individual, if 
and only if the individualized form signified by it in this individual actually exists (i.e. if 
the individual in question is actually wise). Geach never really worked out all details of 
this suggestion, but its implications are intriguing and far-reaching, especially from the 
perspective of the possibility of a genuine reception of Aquinas’ thought in contempor- 
ary metaphysics. Let me explain how and why. 

So far, we have seen that the historical roots and theoretical background of contem- 
porary metaphysics were originally outright inimical, and even later, despite some good 
efforts to the contrary, still rather ‘alien’ to Aquinas’ thought, and in general to the meta- 
physical tradition it represents. Geachs inspiring idea, however, could show us the way 
to a method to regain Aquinas' notion of signification, and thereby his notions of form 
and existence in a very precise fashion, indeed, in a fashion meeting the standards of 
exactitude set by post-Fregean symbolic logic. 

For ifthe Fregean concept denoted by a common predicate is precisely characterized 
by a semantic function, then so is Aquinas' notion of signification equally precisely 
characterized, with the same degree of exactitude, by the corresponding semantic func- 
tion. But Geachs original idea needs to be developed even further. If the semantic func- 
tion characterizing Aquinas notion of signification requires for the truth of a 
predication that the individualized form signified by the predicate of this predication be 
actual, then this conception requires at least two features ofthe semantic structure mod- 
elling this conception: (1) the universe of discourse of the model should be divided into 
actual and non-actual items, and (2) items of this universe of discourse should be actual 
just in case their existence (what an existence predicate signifies in them) is actual 
(Klima 1988; 1996; 2002b). 

So, this conception immediately establishes a logically necessary connection among the 
notions of truth, existence, and actuality. For if we can consistently treat ‘exists’ as a predi- 
cate, as we established before that we can without any risk of a contradiction, then we can 
also treat what is signified by this predicate in individuals in the same way as we treat what- 
ever is signified by other predicates in the same individuals. Therefore, if the predicate 
"wise signifies the individualized wisdom ofany individual that is or can be wise (whatever 
this wisdom is), then the predicate ‘exists, in the same way, signifies the existence of any 
individual that exists or can exist (whatever this existence is). In his framework, then, all we 
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need to know about what our terms ‘wisdom or ‘existence’ refer to is that they are the items 
signified by the corresponding concrete terms, ‘wise and ‘exists, whether those items are 
among the actual or the merely potential elements of our universe of discourse, and the 
actuality of which would render these terms true of the individuals that have these items in 
actuality (again, whatever they are, and whatever ‘having them in actuality’ would consist 
in—this is mere semantics, where we are concerned with what we mean, not metaphysics, 
where we are concerned with the what the things we mean are). 

But then, in this semantic framework, we can now safely talk about these items with 
precision, always being able to keep track of them in the progression of a metaphysical 
argument, without prejudging their ontological status. The semantic point is that all 
these metaphysical discussions and decisions may come after our reliable semantic 
identification of the items we are talking about, whatever they are in their own nature. 

Therefore, having reliably identified the significates of common predicates in individuals 
(that is, whatever these predicates signify in them, which are simply the truth-makers of 
these predicates of these individuals, whatever these truth-makers are in their own 
nature), we can safely start talking about these significates by using the abstract counter- 
parts of these predicates, whereby we can meaningfully raise questions about their iden- 
tity and distinctness in the course of various metaphysical arguments trying to establish 
just how many distinct kinds of items there have to be in our universe of discourse, given 
what we know about them, whether a priori or from experience. 

Thus, for instance, we can meaningfully ask whether Socrates is identical with his 
wisdom, which we can easily answer in the negative based on the fact that Socrates can 
certainly be actual as the self-same individual whether his wisdom is actual or not (as he 
modestly professed). So, since nothing can be both actual and non-actual at the same 
time, and Socrates can be actual while his wisdom is not, because Socrates can exist 
while he is still not wise, we can conclude that he is not the same item as his wisdom. 

Note that the argument in the previous paragraph is the first metaphysical argument in 
this chapter. Before that paragraph, this chapter contained only historical narrative 
coupled with some semantic observations, about the different possible or historically 
actual interpretations of our words and phrases and the ways we can identify and distin- 
guish those interpretations with precision. After these preliminaries, however, we can 
now finally get down to some more serious metaphysical considerations. 


AQUINAS ON BEING AND ESSENCE VS. 
CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTIONS OF THE SAME 


Using the semantic framework just sketched out, we can finally start talking about 
essence and existence in the way Aquinas meant to talk about them, and now we can 
compare his ideas with what is on offer about the corresponding items in contemporary 
analytic metaphysics. 
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In the first place, having clarified the way our abstract terms are supposed to function 
in line with Aquinas’ semantic ideas, it should be clear that just because we are using an 
abstract term, it doesn't mean that we are talking about ‘abstract entities’ (items outside 
of space and time). Clearly, anyone reading these words, say, on a printed page, can see 
them located right in front of them, on account of their black colour (‘blackness’) set 
against the white colour (‘whiteness’) of the sheet. In the same way, when we are talking 
about a person’s hair colour, height, shape, intelligence, kindness, courage, etc., we are 
just talking about their individual features (individualized forms) that make them, say, 
blond, tall, slender, intelligent, kind, or courageous. Likewise, when we are talking about 
various acts of individuals, then we are talking about whatever we can signify in them by 
means of verbs like ‘runs; ‘walks; ‘wins, namely, the individual acts that make these verbs 
true of them, whenever they are actual. Accordingly, when we are talking about the 
existence of individuals, we are talking about what the predicate ‘exists’ signifies in them, 
namely, their act of existing (their esse or actus essendi, as Aquinas would say), which 
makes this predicate true of them, whenever it is actual. But, of course, in line with point 
(2) in the previous section, this singular act of existing of this individual is actual, just in 
case this individual is actual. 

So, necessarily, the predicate ‘exists’ is true of an individual in any possible scenario 
(in any ‘possible world’) in which that individual exists. Does that make ‘exists’ an essen- 
tial predicate of individuals? And does this mean that all individuals necessarily exist? 
Ihe answer to the second question is easy even for ‘possible world semanticists’: just 
because an individual exists in all possible worlds in which it exists, it doesn’t mean that 
it exists in all possible worlds simpliciter; so, even if an individual necessarily has exist- 
ence in all possible worlds in which it exists, it may simply not exist in some possible 
worlds, that is to say, it may still not be a necessary being. In reply to the first question, 
however, Aquinas would say that ‘exists’ is not an essential predicate of a created sub- 
stance in the way he would identify essential predicates, namely, as those predicates that 
signify the essence or substance ofa thing. 

But at this point, one may accuse this presentation of Aquinas’ conception with circu- 
larity: an essential predicate of a thing is said to be what signifies the essence of this 
thing, and the essence of this thing is said to be what is signified by an essential predicate 
of the thing. However, given our previous considerations of the existence or esse of a 
thing, we can provide an independent criterion, which is in fact stronger than the con- 
temporary modal criterion, in the sense that it entails, but is not entailed by the modal 
criterion. A predicate of an individual is essential to this individual, just in case the esse 
of the individual is the same as the esse of the significate of this predicate in this individ- 
ual, in which case the significate of this predicate in this individual is the essence of the 
individual in question (Klima 20022). 

Clearly, given that anything is actual, just in case its esse is actual, on this conception, 
any individual lives or dies by the actuality of its essence, and vice versa: Socrates exists, 
justin case his humanity exists (provided ‘mar is taken to be his essential predicate), for 
Socrates’ esse is the same as the esse of his humanity. Thus, necessarily, Socrates is a man 
in all possible worlds in which he exists. Still, it does not have to be the case that Socrates 
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is essentially an element of the singleton set containing him alone, for even if he is an 
element of the singleton set containing him alone in all possible worlds in which he 
exists, the predicate ‘is an element of {Socrates} may not signify the same in him as the 
predicate ‘is a man; i.e. it may not signify his essence, because the esse of the significate 
of the set theoretical predicate may not be the same as the esse of Socrates himself. So, 
obviously, this conception of essential predicates, based on Aquinas’ notion of significa- 
tion, provides a much more fine-grained criterion for the distinction of essential predi- 
cates from the rest of the predicates of an individual; indeed, precisely the more 
fine-grained criterion Kit Fine was looking for (Klima 2002a). 

Nevertheless, one may find this criterion still frustrating; indeed, not only this criterion, 
but also the whole idea of having to track down the alleged identities or non-identities 
of these obscure items (the esse and essence of individuals, and the esse of the significata 
of their various predicates): how can we ever know whether these items are distinct or 
the same, and by what arguments? 


THE REAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN ESSENCE 
AND EXISTENCE IN CREATURES 


Aquinas attempted to present precisely this kind of metaphysical argument when he 
argued that the essences of creatures, namely, the significata of their essential predicates, 
are distinct from their esse (even if the esse of the significata of these predicates is the 
same as the esse of these creatures themselves), whereas in the case of their Creator, these 
items must be the same. This is, of course, Aquinas’ famous, distinctive thesis of the real 
distinction between essence and existence in creatures and the identity thereof in God. I 
do not want to go into a detailed analysis of Aquinas’ main argument for this thesis in his 
On Being and Essence; I am only going to provide the intuitive gist of the argument. (For 
more, see Klima 2012; 2019.) 

But first, I want to point out that both the thesis and the argument are simply inex- 
pressible in terms of the standard ‘possible worlds’ conception of essence and existence. 
For if an essence is supposed to be what is signified by an essential predicate by the 
modal criterion, namely, a ‘necessary property, which is supposed to be an ‘abstract 
entity, then it is certainly absurd to claim that God is His essence, let alone that He is also 
His existence, which, again, is also His essence. In general, in the framework of ‘modal 
essentialism’ the entire premodern (ancient and medieval) conception of divine sim- 
plicity would simply appear to be nonsensical. But the same claims understood in their 
own proper semantic framework sketched above make perfect sense, and can even be 
the conclusions of perfectly intelligible and reasonable arguments. 

So, here is a brief sketch of Aquinas’ argument. In some cases, at least, it seems obvious 
that essence and existence are not the same. For we cannot have the perfect scientific 
knowledge of the essence of anything without knowing whatever is (explicitly or 
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implicitly) signified by its quidditative definition. But we certainly can have the scientific 
knowledge of the essence of ununoctium, namely, the element of atomic number 118, 
without knowing whether even a single atom of it actually exists. So, we can have the 
knowledge of its essence, without the knowledge of its existence, which could not be the 
case if its existence were really the same as its essence, for then, by knowing its essence, i.e. 
knowing whatever is signified by its definition, we would also have to know whether it 
exists. However, if there is anything in which essence and existence are the same, then 
there could be at most one such thing, for two such things would have to be distinct either 
on account of their form, or their matter, which cannot apply to a thing whose essence is 
its existence, for it cannot have either some form or some matter that is distinct from its 
existence, because then its essence would not be its existence, but its existence and some- 
thing else, which cannot be the case with something whose essence is nothing but its 
existence. Therefore, if there is such a thing, then the essence and existence of everything 
else must be distinct. But in anything in which its existence is added to its essence, its 
existence must be added to its essence by something else, for nothing can cause its own 
existence (because to be a cause of any existence it would already have to exist before it 
could cause its own existence, which is absurd). However, since we have established earlier 
that there are some things in which essence and existence are distinct, their existence 
must be caused by something else, and if that cause is of the same kind, then its existence 
must be caused by something else, too. But we cannot have an infinite series of such 
causes, because then everything would be such that its existence is distinct from its 
essence and is caused by something else; so, these entities would merely have to be the 
receivers, consumers and transmitters of existence, without a genuine source for their 
existence. However, even if such a system would be logically possible (insofar as it does 
not entail a logical contradiction to assume that there is an infinite series of receivers and 
transmitters of existence, in which each has its immediate source of its existence in some- 
thing else), still, it would no more be physically possible than an infinite series of electric 
transformers and transmitters, each of which would receive its electricity from the next, 
butin which there would be no genuine power source to supply any ofthem with electricity. 
Therefore, to sustain the system of all those entities whose essence and existence are 
distinct, there must be at least one in which existence and essence are the same, but, as we 
have seen, there could be at most one such thing; therefore, there is exactly one such thing, 
which is the cause of the existence of everything else, without whose sustaining activity 
all others would fall into nothing, just like when you turn off the power source for all 
transmitters and consumers of electricity, then it is lights out’ for the whole system (dis- 
regarding local power storage systems, which can only delay the effects of a total power- 
down of the ultimate source of all energy) (cf. Klima 2013). Therefore, in everything else, 
essence and existence must be distinct. 

Well, I did not present this brief sketch of Aquinas argument here to defend it, but 
merely to show that if it is understood in its own proper semantic framework, then it is 
at least perfectly discussible in the sense that anyone following it should be able to point 
out precisely what sorts of further metaphysical assumptions it relies on need to be clari- 
fied and strengthened in order to see how it can prove its conclusion (if at all). 
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One such assumption would certainly be the idea illustrated here by the analogy 
between existence and electricity, exploited in claiming the impossibility of an infinite 
regress of creaturely causes (i.e. causes in which essence and existence are distinct). 
Again, even without trying to go into this issue here, I would just note two points in this 
connection. First, there already exist such attempts in the contemporary literature 
(Clarke 2001). Second, and more importantly from the point of view of our present con- 
cern, this idea very neatly fits in with the further considerations concerning exactly how 
Aquinas idea of esse is different from, and is indeed richer than, the mere (rather thin) 
idea of actuality in the sense of being one of the things that presently populate our 
universe. 


DIVINE SIMPLICITY AND THE ANALOGY 
OF BEING 


In the above-sketched argument, Aquinas clearly makes a very important connection 
not only between the ideas of existence and actuality, but also between those of existence 
and causality. (Cf. Sed causa solum dicitur de illo primo ex quo consequitur esse posterio- 
ris: causa est ex cuius esse sequitur aliud, De principiis naturae, cap. 3.) Hence, his idea of 
actuality is certainly not the anemic notion of being just one of the things presently 
populating our universe (‘just being there’), let alone the mathematical notion of being 
an element of the present domain of our universe of discourse; rather, it is the dynamic 
notion of activity, ‘the activity of existing’ (Clarke 2001: 85-6), the sustaining of which 
requires a constant influx of energy (except in the case of the one that is its own energy 
and hence the source of energy for everything else), without which it just stops. It is this 
creative energy that gets received, transmitted and transformed in each recipient 
according to the capacity of their nature, determined by their form, determining, in 
turn, their way of being. Thus, if existence is the actuality of form (cf. esse est actualitas 
omnis formae vel naturae, ST I. 3.4 co.), then form, in turn, can be described metaphysic- 
ally (to complement the previously given semantic description as the significate of a 
common term in an individual) as the determination ofthe way ofbeing (modus essendi) 
ofeach kind ofthing. 

Understanding the relationship between form and existence in this way takes us way 
beyond Geachs original, however inspiring, idea. For it gives us a chance to understand 
Aquinas conception of the analogy of being, both in metaphysics and in semantics, which 
is probably the biggest conceptual hurdle in the way of receiving his ideas in contemporary 
metaphysics, even for those who are otherwise prepared to accept some idea of existence as 
actuality. Again, without going into all the pros and cons one finds in the contemporary 
literature, let me just indicate very briefly the basic conceptual connections. 

In the first place, for Aquinas, an analogical term is primarily predicable of its pri- 
mary analogate, of which it is true simpliciter, without any ‘hedging’ or added qualification. 
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But the same term is also predicable about its secondary analogates with some 
added qualification, which somehow diminishes or limits the conditions of the strict 
applicability of the predicate in question in its primary sense; therefore, in this second- 
ary sense, resulting from this either explicit or implicit qualification, the term is applic- 
able even to things to which it would not be applicable in its primary, unqualified sense 
(Klima 1996). This is how we can extend the predication of ‘being’ from primary sub- 
stances even to accidents, for which to be is for a substance to be characterized by them. 
So, for instance, for a whiteness to be is for a substance to be white, that is, to be-with- 
respect-to-whiteness, to make the added qualification explicit. Thus, in this secondary, 
qualified sense, even a whiteness can be said to be, but its being, absolutely speaking 
(simpliciter), is nothing but for a substance to be in some respect (secundum quid), 
namely, with respect to this whiteness, for the being of this whiteness, is simply its inher- 
ence in this white thing (accidentis esse est inesse) (cf. Klima 2002b; 2002c). 

Furthermore, once we realize that on this analysis any simple predication of the form 
‘Sis P’ may carry such implicit qualification or specification of the way in which the sub- 
ject is-with-respect-to-what-the-predicate-signifies-in-it, we can immediately see how 
the ontological determination in the way of being of a subject S can be expressed in the 
semantic determination of the sense in which it can truly be said to be, expressed by the 
signification of its true predicate P. For then, ‘S is P’ will be taken to be equivalent to ‘S 
is-with-respect-to-the-form-signified-in-it-by-P’; so, the true predication of P ofS will 
at the same time be an expression of the way in which S is. For example, if I say: ‘A man is 
an animal; then this will at once be an expression of the fact that a human being exists in 
the way an animal does, having a sensitive nature. Now what do these considerations 
imply concerning the predication of being of God and creatures? 

First, we should note that although some qualifications are diminishing (“This sheet is 
white on its one side’ does not entail “This sheet is white’), not all qualifications are 
diminishing: “This sheet is white all over its surface’ does entail “This sheet is white; 
because in this case the added qualification is not diminishing the strict conditions of 
applicability of the predicate simpliciter. Second, we should note that when the qualifica- 
tion added to the predicate refers to its significate in the subject, the qualification is 
necessarily non-diminishing: “This sheet is white with respect to its whiteness’ certainly 
entails “This sheet is white. Based on these considerations, therefore, we can easily see 
how "This thing is a man; i.e., “This (pointing to a human) exists with respect to human- 
ity expresses a diminishing qualification of the way in which this entity exists, as 
opposed to “This (mentally “pointing to”, i.e. thinking of, God) is God’ does not express a 
diminishing qualification of being, for the significate of the predicate ‘God, divine 
nature, is the same as the being or existence of God (Klima 2011). 

Now, from the former considerations concerning the real distinction of essence and 
existence in creatures and the identity thereof in God, it follows that it is only the predi- 
cate ‘is God’ or ‘is with respect to divine nature’ that implies a non-diminishing qualifi- 
cation; so, it is only to God that the notion of being truly, totally and purely applies 
without any limitation whatsoever, whereas everything else can be said to be only ina 
limited, qualified sense, in the way its creaturely nature, distinct from its being, allows it 
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to be. So, letting ‘IS’ express the unlimited sense of existence and ‘is’ mean the same as 
“is-with-respect-to-human-nature, even if ‘this is-with-respect-to-human-nature; 
pointing to a human being, will entail “This is; it will not entail “This IS, whereas “This is 
God, ‘pointing’ to God, will entail “This IS: Again, this is not the place to go into any fur- 
ther detail of the logic and metaphysics of the analogy of being in Aquinas; all I meant to 
illustrate here is that without fully recovering his logical and metaphysical notions in 
their intricately close relationships, Aquinas’ thought will remain in alien territory in 
contemporary metaphysics that still lacks, or only partially restored, these notions with- 
out their proper relationships in their own conceptual space. Yet, this recovery is pos- 
sible, indeed, more and more so, as is clear in another, yet closely related area, namely, 
the metaphysics of the mind and human nature, approached from a hylomorphic angle. 


HYLOMORPHISM AND THE METAPHYSICS OF 
THE HUMAN MIND AND HUMAN NATURE 


In fact, it may be a little surprising to the reader familiar with contemporary analytic 
metaphysics that I leave the issue of hylomorphism and its bearing on the metaphysics 
of the human mind to the penultimate section ofa chapter surveying the (main concep- 
tual hurdles in the way of the) reception of Aquinas’ thought in contemporary meta- 
physics. Isn’t that precisely the area where most work is done today? Indeed, by now 
there is an entire ‘cottage industry’ built around the idea that hylomorphism may offer a 
way out of the apparently hopeless dilemma of materialism (coming in various guises of 
physicalism, emergentism, property dualism, etc.) and substance-dualism. So, shouldn't 
this be the area to be focused on most, where one should clearly find the most fruitful 
contacts between contemporary thought and Aquinas’ thought? 

Alas, the issue is not that simple. It is not as if some analytic philosophers suddenly 
discovered that humans were composed of matter and form, rather than of subatomic 
particles, atoms, molecules organized into organelles, cells, tissues, and complete bio- 
logical human bodies, as they were told in high school. Instead, some philosophers real- 
ized that Aristotle's and/or Aquinas hylomorphic conception of the ontological status of 
the human mind may offer a way out of the apparently ‘bad alternatives’ one encounters 
in contemporary philosophy of mind, and, perhaps more importantly, it may even be 
made compatible with ‘the high school story’ of the organization of matter. So, those 
who start with hylomorphism usually start with this implied task of making the 
Aristotelian idea more palatable to those who would otherwise think it is just one of 
those old wives’ tales belonging together with astrology and phlogiston in some dusty 
corner of the museum of failed scientific ideas. Accordingly, such authors first of all 
assure their readers that they know all the high-school stuff we all agree on but also that 
the language of hylomorphism may just be superimposed on that talk without further 
ado; for while we talk about all these different levels of the organization of matter in the 
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first place, the hylomorphist talk about ‘matter’ is just talk about this ‘stuff’ that every- 
thing is made of, whereas when the hylomorphist talks about ‘form it is just another way 
of talking about these ‘configurations’ (Stump 2003) or ‘structures’ (Koslicki 2008; 
Jaworski 2011) of this ‘stuff’ we are all familiar with from high school. 

But this sort of approach runs into at least two basic types of difficulty, especially, in 
comparison to the niceties of Aquinas’ thought. In the first place, as should be obvious, if 
‘form is explained as the ‘structure’ or ‘configuration’ organizing the ‘stuff’ of material 
substances, then this idea ab ovo excludes the notion of a subsistent form, i.e. that of a 
form that is not inherent in matter, which is of course not excluded by the previous 
metaphysical explanation, according to which a form is a determination of an act of 
being. In the second place, however, we run into another difficulty even with regard to 
the forms of material substances themselves: for if form is the structure of matter, then 
this structure is precisely what determines what this ‘stuff’ is organized into; so, a sub- 
stantial form would seem to be the same as the essence of a material substance, which 
Aquinas explicitly denies. 

So, to begin with the second problem, we should realize that when Aquinas says, sid- 
ing with Avicenna contra Averroes, that the essence of a material substance is not only 
its form but somehow comprises both matter and form, then he is making an important 
distinction between two different types of mereological divisions of the same material 
substance into its principles. For even if Aquinas is willing to call the essence or nature of 
material substances their form, when it really matters (as in the context of the theology 
of resurrection, for example), he draws a strict distinction between the ‘form of the 
whole’ (forma totius), which he identifies with the essence of the thing (such as Socrates’ 
humanity), and the ‘form of the part’ (forma partis), which is the single substantial form 
of the thing (such as Socrates’ soul) immediately informing its prime matter. Again, 
without going into further detail, it should be clear that both a substantial form and an 
essence are for Aquinas just differently distinguished parts of the same primary unit, 
namely, a composite primary substance. (For more detail, see Klima 20024.) 

So, these forms, whether we are talking about the form of the whole or about the form 
of the part, are material not because they are the ‘structure’ or ‘configuration’ of matter— 
for structure or configuration (in any sense whatsoever) actually presupposes the actual- 
ization of matter by a substantial form (Klima 2017)—but because their act of being is 
one and the same act that is had by the composite as well as its matter (whether its desig- 
nated matter, the counterpart of the form of the whole, or its prime matter, the counter- 
part of its form of the part). Yet each of these items has this same act differently: the 
substance has it as that which is (quod est), the form as that by which (quo est) the sub- 
stance is, and the matter as the subject in which (in quo) this form is. 

Accordingly, sticking now to the issue of the ontological status of the human intellect- 
ive soul, which is the form of the part ofa human being, we can very precisely character- 
ize its place in Aquinas’ overall ‘hierarchy of being’: the unique place of the human soul 
is marked out by its being the substantial form of a material substance, by which this 
material substance, a human body is actualized. Being the substantial form of this body, 
its act of being is the same as the act of being of this body, which has it as that which is, 
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whereas the soul has it as that by which the body has its act of being at all. However, 
because the human soul, and the human soul alone among material forms, has an oper- 
ation that is its own alone, namely, thinking, this soul also has its act of being not only as 
that by which the body is, but also as that which is, as the thing having this operation 
(Klima 2015b). Therefore, uniquely among material forms, the soul is not only a form by 
which something is, but also an entity having its act of being as that which is (Klima 2007). 
This is precisely what establishes the intellective soul as that unique kind of entity that 
straddles the ontological divide between the material and purely spiritual realms of 
reality (Klima 2018). 


CONCLUSION 


All this, of course, requires a great deal of further elaboration, parts of which have been 
done in the contemporary literature, mostly on its ‘historically inclined’ side. What 
could possibly result in a genuine reception of Aquinas’ thought, however, would be a 
‘synthetic approach, successfully negotiating all the conceptual hurdles touched on 
above. Dealing only with some of them is just not enough. 

To summarize: a genuine re-acquisition of Aquinas thought would require: 


1. getting rid of the dogma that ‘existence is not a predicate’; 

2. re-acquiring Aquinas’ notions of form and existence in their proper semantic 
framework; 

3. using this framework to restore Aquinas’ notion of the analogy of being; 

4. using his analogical notion of being, re-asserting his unique position on the 
ontological status of the human intellective soul, thereby restoring his uniquely 
syncretic vision of human nature. 


Until this job is completed, we can see only some details, here and there. The job can 


and will be done, though, if not by the work of one, then through the work of many, ever 
growing in number. 
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CHAPTER 36 


THE DISTINCTIVE UNITY 
OF THE HUMAN BEING 
IN AQUINAS 


THERESE SCARPELLI CORY 


WHEN thinking about Aquinas’ anthropology, or philosophy of the human being, what 
likely comes to mind is a set of ‘-isms’ commonly used to position him among compet- 
ing theories. Aquinas is credited with developing “Thomistic hylomorphism, a theory of 
the human soul that is said to offer an alternative to ‘dualism and ‘materialism. He is 
called a defender of ‘direct realism, who champions the human mind' access to real 
things against representationalism or ‘idealism. His writing is said to be suffused with 
‘empiricism, inasmuch as he grounds all human knowledge in sense-experience and 
rejects ‘innatism. Above all, his approach to the human person expresses a thorough- 
going Aristotelianism. 

These widespread characterizations have some truth. But they are blunt instru- 
ments—a bluntness too often used for bludgeoning other theories. It is no accident that 
this package of views is unified by its divergence from the claims of ‘modernity’ claims 
about the human person. This anti-modern framing is in itself a reception of Aquinas 
shaped by a certain historical context. 

The task of this chapter, however, is to describe what ‘should be present in any recep- 
tion of Aquinas anthropology: namely, to set out some standards that an anthropology 
must meet in order to call itself authentically Thomistic. (I use ‘reception’ here for con- 
sistency, but prefer the language of ‘appropriation; for reasons stated by Sabra 1987: 6.) 
But how closely must someone follow a historical theory in order to count as an authen- 
tic reception? This methodological question is important not only for establishing the 
parameters of the task at hand, but also in characterizing the vision that motivates 
Aquinas anthropology itself. More than any other area of his thought, Aquinas’ anthro- 
pology has been the victim of a sweeping label—Aristotelian'—that has distorted and 
concealed some ofthe most elegant features of his approach to the human being. 
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My viewis that calling Aquinas anthropology Aristotelia is problematic, for reasons 
to be laid out in the first section below, and that more generally one ought to avoid 
wholesale name-labelling of theories—e.g. ‘Aristotelian, Platonist, Thomistic, Cartesian. 
Correspondingly, I will not attempt to specify which or how many of Aquinas’ theses 
someone would have to adopt in order to be a proper “Thomist; or an authentic receiver 
of Aquinas’ thought on the human being. Instead, in the second section below, I propose 
to explore the guiding idea that organizes Aquinas’ anthropology: namely, what I call 
the distinctive unity of the human, i.e. what it means for the human way of being and life 
to be one distinctive kind of reality. In particular, the chapter seeks to shed some new 
light on neglected aspects of (a) his description of the human soul as the ‘horizor’ of the 
corporeal and the incorporeal realms and (b) his definition of the human being as 
‘rational animal! 

Aquinas’ vision of the distinctive unity of the human represents a kind of primitive 
insight about the integrity of human nature and its place in the universe, an insight 
that deepens over the course of Aquinas’ writings, and for which the theoretical 
account is founded in his broader metaphysics of essence and existence. It plays an 
architectonic or regulative role in his anthropology, motivating him to reject certain 
theories and approaches in favour of others. Commitment to this vision, I contend, is 
a sine qua non for anyone who is seeking to revive Aquinas’ insights about the human 
person today. But I hope that this chapter is also useful to historians of philosophy. 
Indeed, in dealing with historical authors, there is a constant risk of desiccating and 
ossifying what one attempts to preserve—of producing something that is ultimately 
ahistorical, a dead collection of theses, in which is lost the living human drive to make 
sense of reality. So it is useful for historians of philosophy to attempt to reinhabit 
(insofar as is possible) that living, motivating vision of their sources. What the chapter 
does not do is provide a general introduction to the main theses of Aquinas’ philoso- 
phy of the human being; that territory is well-travelled, and I would refer the reader to 
Feser (2009) or Brock (2016). 


Is AQUINAS’ ANTHROPOLOGY ‘ARISTOTELIAN ? 
A CASE STUDY IN LABELLING 


Let us begin by briefly considering the tendency to label Aquinas’ anthropology as 
‘Aristotelian, and why the difficulties this sort of labelling has caused should lead us to 
reject such labels, not only for his own work but also in evaluating receptions of his own 
thought. 

There is a maxim in Aquinas: “Whatever is received is received according to the mode 
of the receiver! He means that as something becomes shaped by a new characteristic, it 
acquires that characteristic in a way that is appropriate to its own way of being. For 
instance, if a dog and a human are both aggressive, they are aggressive in different ways 
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consistent with their different natures; one has a doggy aggressivity, and the other has a 
human aggressivity. Similarly, when a small child hears a fairy tale read aloud, she 
assimilates its moral in a childish way, whereas an adult listener has a more sophisticated 
understanding. This maxim can be applied to the reception of historical ideas, where it 
expresses a fundamental challenge for anyone seeking to evaluate authentic reception: 
In ‘receiving’ an idea from some past philosopher, one’s understanding of that concept is 
shaped by one’s existing knowledge, experience, and culture. A concept is not like a dead 
heirloom transferred to new owners across the ages, but more like a plant that is con- 
stantly reproducing itself and adapting itself to different philosophical ecosystems 
populated by a variety of other pre-existing plants, where the new transplant survives by 
adjusting constantly to changing conditions. 

The subtle morphing of received concepts creates a problem for labeling theories 
with the names of sources, e.g. ‘Aristotelian, ‘Platonist, or for that matter “Thomistic. 
(And I am interested here in the labelling of concepts or theories, not in the labelling 
of intellectual traditions understood as social movements organized around a set of 
basic shared commitments.) The problem is nicely illustrated by Aquinas' reception of 
this very maxim itself, i.e. "Whatever is received is received according to the mode 
of the receiver. This maxim appears about 80 times in Aquinas, usually in connec- 
tion with the human person, including, e.g. generation, sensation, the intellect's 
immateriality, the stars' influences on free will, the beatific vision, and the resur- 
rected body. Aquinas himself links it with Pseudo-Dionysius, with the Liber de causis 
(an anonymous Arabic treatise based on Proclus Elements of Theology), and with 
Boethius (Consolation of Philosophy 5.4), where it appears in a different formulation 
(Wippel 2007). 

This maxim, then, is prominent in Aquinas thought and plays a regulatory role 
throughout his anthropology. So should we call Aquinas anthropology ‘Proclean, 
‘Dionysian, or Boethian'? No one would agree to such a label. Indeed hardly anyone has 
been willing to admit any significant Neoplatonist influences in Aquinas anthropology 
at all (for some exceptions, see O'Callaghan 2007; Hankey 2002; Cory 2017). And, as is 
well known, this maxim is just one of many ideas that Aquinas takes from sources other 
than Aristotle: e.g. his concept of imagination and its relationship to intellectual think- 
ing comes from Avicenna and Averroes; his theory of the mental word and mental atten- 
tion is largely indebted to Augustine (whom, incidentally, Aquinas names roughly twice 
as often as Aristotle, though medieval citation practices make such counts inconclu- 
sive). Moreover, it is now widely recognized that Aquinas' appropriation of Aristotle's 
De anima is not mere slavish repetition; he reads this work in light of other sources and 
reshapes what he learns in his own creative ways (Krause 2015). Yet Pégis is certainly not 
alone in characterizing Aquinas' soul-theory as a total recovery of Aristotle with ‘the 
systematic elimination of almost all the Platonism which had survived in Christian 
thought principally through St. Augustine' (1934: 123). 

So what makes Aquinas readers willing to apply the label of Aristotelian, not only to 
the concepts he took from Aristotles De anima, no matter how much he transformed 
them, but even to his entire approach to human nature as a whole— whereas it has never 
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been considered acceptable to label him, say, *Neoplatonist or ‘Proclean; or for that mat- 
ter, ‘Alexandrine’ or ‘Averroist’? 

It seems to me that two key forces are at work here. One, more explicitly in the fore- 
ground, is the tendency to label entire theories in accordance with some privileged 
theory-part. Aquinas’ entire anthropology is said to be ‘Aristotelian’ because his soul- 
theory is said to be ‘Aristotelian: And his soul-theory is said to be ‘Aristotelian’ because 
he adopts Aristotle's definition of the soul as the form of a certain kind of body (more on 
the significance of this definition in the following section). In other words, the construal 
of the soul as form sets the tone for the rest of the theory, automatically ‘Aristotelianizing’ 
anything else that is included in the theory, no matter its provenance (along these lines, 
see McInerny and O'Callaghan 2018). To put it another way, whatever else appears 
anywhere else in Aquinas’ theory of the human being, no matter its origin, is there 
according to the mode ofthe receiver— i.e. in an Aristotelian mode. 

The difficulty with this approach lies in determining how to select the part that is 
important enough to determine the label for the whole. Why should Aquinas' adoption 
of Aristotle’s definition of soul set the tone? Would it not seem equally plausible, to a dis- 
passionate observer, to call Aquinas’ soul-theory ‘Platonist or *Neoplatonist' since he 
unequivocally and unhesitatingly defends the human soul’s incorruptibility? (Indeed, as 
I will argue later, even Aquinas’ conception of the human soul as form is not fully 
‘Aristotelian’ either.) Yet any suggestion of labelling Aquinas’ soul-theory ‘Platonist’ 
tends to be met with strenuous objection— so strenuous, in fact, that it reveals a glimpse 
ofthe assumed syllogism: no upstanding philosopher can be a Platonist; Aquinas was an 
upstanding philosopher; ergo, etc. 

So Ithink a second force is also at work: namely, the use of name-labels to stand in for 
'jsms. No matter how many doctrines Aquinas adopts from Neoplatonist thinkers, it 
seems distasteful to call Aquinas a Neoplatonist, or speak of Neoplatonist influences— 
because *Neoplatonism' is primarily associated with substance dualism. Similarly, he 
cannot bean Averroist, or influenced by Averroes, because Averroism is primarily asso- 
ciated with denial of the human souls incorruptibility. The label Aristotelian is attractive 
because it is associated with a hylomorphic theory of soul, which is supposed to be 
neither dualist nor materialist. 

Now it certainly seems true that Aquinas shows more deference to Aristotle than to 
other philosophers. Still, Aquinas never cites divergence from Aristotle’s authority as a 
reason for rejecting some account of what humans are and do; when he does prefer some 
doctrine of Aristotle's, it is because that doctrine is ‘more in accord with Catholic doc- 
trine (Sup. Lib de Caus, prop. 10). Indeed, he explicitly states that he approves theories in 
view of their truth, not their source: “We receive from some of our predecessors certain 
opinions about the truth of things in which we believe that they have spoken well, while 
setting aside other opinions (In Metaph. 2.1). But even assuming that Aquinas does 
accord Aristotle privileged authority in his anthropology: what would that tell us? We 
would learn something about how he ranks his sources, but very little about the actual 
content of his anthropology. (It is possible, for instance, to hold Aristotle in esteem and 
read him in a strongly Neoplatonizing way.) 
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Ultimately, that is precisely the problem with such sweeping labels: at their best, 
they do not tell us much definite about an author’s actual philosophical views. And 
they have the disadvantage of undermining the clear distinctions that are so essential 
to philosophical inquiry. The label generates endlessly tiresome arguments between 
presenters who label theories Aristotelian’ or ‘Cartesian for atmospheric reasons, and 
audiences who demand evidence of a concrete historical relationship or theoretical 
agreement. Worse, the label easily morphs into an interpretive criterion that erases 
nuance. In Aquinas’ case, an interpretation can be rejected merely because it would 
have Aquinas singing a 'non-Aristotelian' tune; or some position is incorrectly called 
‘Aristotelian’ solely because Aquinas defends it. For instance, in order to exemplify 
Aquinas’ opposition to the ‘Platonist view that bodily existence harms our souls, 
Pégis incorrectly ascribes to Aquinas an extreme opposing position, that bodily sen- 
sation is the human soul’s only avenue for acquiring knowledge (1934: 194-6). From 
this he concludes that for Aquinas, human souls can know only material substances, 
and not themselves or other immaterial substances. In reality, Aquinas’ position is 
more moderate: he calls sensation a ‘principle’ of our knowing in this life; and its role 
precludes neither our self-knowledge nor (to a lesser degree) our knowing angels (see 
Cory 2018) . Indeed, he admits that of itself, the human soul is capable of knowing in 
the manner of angels, by receiving illuminations from above, but holds that this mode 
of knowing is unavailable to it in its embodied condition. These nuances make 
Aquinas' perspective on the goodness of embodiment more interesting and sophisti- 
cated, but also less easy to set up in dramatic opposition to textbook ‘Platonism. There 
are, of course, pedagogical benefits to presenting first-time readers with caricatures. 
But when scholars take up these caricatures as devices for gesturing towards ideas, 
useful nuance is lost, and the label itself too often solidifies into preconception about 
what an author ‘must’ be saying. 

Some lessons can be extracted from all this. First, a theory is a complicated ecosys- 
tem. Labels that fit one part—no matter how important a part—should not be inherited 
by other parts of a theory. There is, I would argue, no meaningful argument to be made 
concerning whether, when Aquinas inserts the ‘mode of receiver’ maxim into his 
account of souls as forms, he Aristotelianizes’ the former or "Procleanizes the latter. 

Second, instead of using name-labels, it would be more informative to specify the 
precise nature of the historical and theoretical relationship to the source. Consider: 
Aquinas early theory of vision relies on an account of physical light that he and his con- 
temporaries typically attribute to Avicenna and Aristotle. In his mature stage, his read- 
ing of Averroes convinces him that Avicenna and Aristotle defend different theories of 
light, and that the latter is correct. In reality, it is quite uncertain that Aristotle actually 
held the alternative position that Averroes attributed to him. So should Aquinas’ earlier 
theory of light's role in vision belabeled Avicennian or Aristotelian'? Is his mature the- 
ory ‘Aristotelian’ or ‘Averroist’? Answering such questions is, I would argue, a waste of 
time. A better picture would be gained by simply describing the facts of the matter, i.e. 
which claims Aquinas endorses, where he encountered them, and how his understand- 
ing and use of them compares with that of his sources. 
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In Search of an Authentically "Thomistic Anthropology 


Now the attempt to determine what ought to be included in a reception of Aquinas 
anthropology, I contend, is fraught in just the same way. One kind of reception of 
Aquinas, certainly, would be a faithful, historically accurate interpretation. There the 
criterion for success is straightforward: to explicate accurately what Aquinas thought, 
no more and no less. But the more common kind of reception consists in transplanting a 
past idea into a living philosophical project in the present. (The boundary between the 
two kinds of reception is not as rigid as it might seem, but we must set that aside.) 

Now this latter kind of reception always involves some divergence from the original 
author's views. Even when one seeks merely to ‘update’ Aquinas, changes must be made 
in order to accommodate new scientific discoveries (e.g. in embryology, neuroscience, 
the physiology of the heart, children's psychological development), or to enable the the- 
ory to address questions and problems that Aquinas did not explicitly discuss or even 
could not have envisioned (e.g. concerning awareness of a ‘thou’ in the second person, or 
human rights, or living virtuously in a pluralistic society). But when does the divergence 
go too far? If someone rejects philosophical argumentation for the immortality of the 
soul, but otherwise adopts the rest of Aquinas’ anthropology— does this count as a 
"Ihomistic anthropology’? Would a dualist remodelling of Aquinas’ anthropology be 
"Ihomistic or ‘Platonist? How much of Aquinas anthropology must one adopt, and how 
faithfully, in order for one’s whole anthropology to count as a ‘reception of Aquinas’? 

My view, again, is that there is no point trying to stipulate a precise answer to such a 
question about entire anthropological theories, just as there is no point trying to stipu- 
late how much of Theseus’ ship can be replaced before it ceases to be the same ship. (And 
for the same reason: a theory, in the sense of a particular network of arguments, as 
Aquinas tells us, is an artifact of reason. But the identity of artifacts is not as determinate 
as that of real substances.) Consequently, in what follows, I make no claims about what 
would make a whole anthropology Thomistic. What I want to do instead is to describe a 
feature of Aquinas’ vision of the human being that is so important to him, that (I con- 
tend) no part of his anthropology—whether in the area of human nature, soul, cogni- 
tion, action, political life, etc.—can be authentically carried forward without thoroughly 
understanding and embracing it. This is what I will call the ‘distinctive unity’ of the 
human way of being and acting. 


AQUINAS’ VISION OF THE HUMAN PERSON 


A Distinctive Kind of Life 


One does not have to look very far to find Aquinas remarking on the metaphysical curi- 
osity that is the human person. Humanity occupies the boundary between bodily organ- 
isms, such as apple trees and aardvarks, and pure intellects, i.e. angels or God. We are 
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rational animals, intellectual organisms, fragile biological composites whose conscious- 
ness is capable of penetrating to the very being of things. The human organisms sub- 
stantial form, the human soul, is the only bodily form that can understand the natures of 
things and survive death. And it is conversely the only intellectual form that can give life 
and being to a body as the body’s formal cause. 

One of Aquinas’ most eloquent formulations of this hybrid human reality appears 
in his early commentary on the Sentences, where he describes created goodness as 
floods or streams of water (flumina) flowing forth from God as their source and 
returning to him: 


These streams [of goodness] are found to be distinct in other creatures; but in the 
human being they are found to be in a certain way collected together. For the human 
being is, as it were, the horizon and boundary of the spiritual and the corporeal 
nature—so that, as a midpoint, as it were, between both, the human being partici- 
pates in both corporeal and spiritual goodnesses. And so the name of ‘human being’ 
connotes every creature, as is said at the end of the gospel of Mark: Go and preach 
the Gospel to every creature, as blessed Gregory says. And therefore when human 
nature by the mystery of the Incarnation was conjoined to God, all the streams of 
natural goodness returned, bent back to their beginning. 

(Sent. bk. 3, Proemium) 


The idea of the human person as representative of all created being is no idle metaphor 
(here it illustrates the fittingness of the Incarnation), and Aquinas famously returns to 
this idea in his later writings: 


There is something that is highest in the genus of bodies—namely, the human body 
which has an equal complexion—which attains what is lowest of the genus above it: 
namely, the human soul, which occupies the last degree in the genus of intellectual 
substances, as is evident from its mode of understanding. That is why the intellec- 
tual soul is said to be, as it were, a sort of horizon and boundary of corporeal and 
incorporeal things, insofar as it is an incorporeal substance and yet the form of 
abody. (SCG bk 2, ch. 68; see also bk 4, ch. 55; ST I, q. 77, a. 2) 


The horizon imagery emphasizes the human beings place among creatures as the high- 
est of bodies and the lowest of intellects. The human person is a biological masterpiece, 
exemplifying the most complex and sophisticated kind of functioning that physical 
structures are capable of sustaining (in terms of the kind of imaginative processes that 
the human brain enables; ST I, q. 91, a. 3). At the same time, our intellectual ability to 
perceive the natures of things constitutes the final link in a long chain of decreasingly 
powerful intellects, from God on down through the choirs of angels. 

These eloquent images are grounded in quite ordinary observations. One need not be 
a philosopher to notice that the human way of life has much in common with many 
mammals. We seek pleasure and shun pain, communicate, play, reproduce, nurture our 
young. We develop affective bonds with others, and we live in groups with power 
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hierarchies that we learn to navigate to our own advantage. We can manipulate our 
environment to make it more hospitable; we can learn new habits. We acquire self- 
destructive neuroses under strain. 

And yet there is something more in the human being—an openness to what it all 
means. We have, as it were, an ‘extra sense’ attuned to intelligibility. We are able to see a 
dimension of reality that raises for us the question, “What is it, and why is it like this?’ As 
a result, we can have, as a goal for ourselves, to make sense of it all. This fundamental 
openness to intelligibility spills into the activities typically associated with humanity: for 
instance, the impetus to think speculatively and to exercise creativity beyond immediate 
usefulness (In Metaph. 1, cc. 1-2); the use of syntactically structured language to form 
true or false propositions (In Periermeneias, prologue); the ability to choose freely 
among means to some end (De veritate, q. 24, aa. 1-2); the evaluating of one’s own 
actions in moral terms (De veritate, qq. 16-17); and an interest in knowing and worship- 
ping God (ST I-II, q. 94, a. 2; I-II, q. 81, a. 8). 

So there is nothing special about noticing that human life overlaps partially, but not 
entirely, with the life of other animals (ST I-II, q. 94, a. 2). Different philosophical theor- 
ies could be constructed from these observations. What Aquinas contributes, however, 
is a remarkable effort to account for this not-merely-animal way of life as the expression 
of a nature that is fundamentally one and unique. It is, in a sense, a measure of our intel- 
lectual limitations that we cannot help picturing the human reality as a hybrid com- 
posed of two different realities, the animal and the rational. What Aquinas proposes, 
instead, is what could be called the ‘distinctive unity of the human’: namely, being 
human is a single unified reality that occupies its own distinctive place in the created 
order, in comparison both to ‘normal intellects and to ‘normal bodies. This conception 
of the human results from applying to human beings some basic principles of Aquinas’ 
broader metaphysics, in which: 


(1) Every nature is distinctively and indivisibly one (ST I, q. 76, a. 4 ad 4). 

(2) A natures distinctive unity is expressed in a substance by just one substantial 
form (On Spiritual Creatures, a. 1 ad 9, where, interestingly, Aquinas takes (2) to 
be implied by (1)). 

(3) Created realities are ordered along a gradation of increasing perfection whose 
continuity is assured by ‘bridge’ natures that bring together what is highest in a 
lower group, and what is lowest in a higher group (SG bk 2, ch. 68; Disputed 
Questions on the Soul, q. 1). 


Applying these principles to the human being produces a unique and surprising 
result. Aquinas’ vision of the ‘distinctive unity of the human’ can be broken into two 
related—and currently underappreciated—principles that serve as orienting principles 
throughout his entire anthropology. I will call them the “Horizon Principle’ and the 
‘Uniformity Principle’ Let us examine each in turn. 
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Ihe Horizon Principle 


The key to Aquinas’ vision of the distinctive unity of the human’ already appeared in the 
image of the 'horizon in the texts cited above. What is significant about a horizon is that 
it belongs to two worlds by serving as the single demarcation of both. 


For a horizon is a circle that sets the boundary of sight; it is the lowest end of the 
upper hemisphere and the beginning of the lower hemisphere. And similarly the 
soul is the lowest end of eternity and the beginning of time. 

(Commentary on the Liber de causis, prop. 2) 


It is not the case that there is one ‘part’ of the visual horizon that belongs to the land 
while another ‘part’ belongs to the sky. Rather, one single edge is at once the end of the 
land and the end of the sky. A horizon is the boundary between two realms, or what is 
classically known as a limit: 

Now if we take seriously the idea of the human being as a horizon, an interestingly 
provocative dimension of Aquinas' approach to the human person opens up. Consider 
the philosophical puzzle raised by the notion of a boundary or ‘limit’: does the horizon 
belong to the land or sky? Certainly it cannot belong either to land alone, or to sky alone, 
since it is the limit of both. Nor can it bea part of the land and a part of the sky simultan- 
eously (since what is land is not sky, and vice versa). Nor can it be some third thing 
between the two. Otherwise there would be another boundary between it and the land 
on one side, and between it and the sky on the other, and we would be right back at the 
beginning ofthe problem. 

The puzzle is caused by an insufficiently sophisticated notion of what it means for y to 
‘belong to x. One initially assumes that belonging means ‘being a part of’: i.e. the hori- 
zon can only belong to the land if it is a land-part. But the puzzle can be eliminated by 
proposing another way to ‘belong to x’ without being a part of x —namely, something 
can belong to x precisely as the limit of x (in technical terms, ‘limit’ is an irreducible 
notion). The reason that the horizon can ‘belong’ to both land and sky is that its manner 
of belonging is not to bea part of them, but to be their shared limit. 

Now if we apply this insight to the notion of the human person as the ‘horizon’ 
between the realm of bodies and the realm of intellects, it looks as though the human 
person will have to have its own distinctive way of belonging to both realms. In other 
words, the human person will have to be bodily in a fundamentally different way from 
all other bodies, and intellectual in a fundamentally different way than all other intel- 
lects. And that (I contend) is precisely what Aquinas does hold. 

Consider human intellectuality. No one will be surprised that Aquinas thinks there is 
some difference between our ability to see into the natures of things, and that of angels 
or God. But some of his remarks misleadingly give the impression that the difference 
has to do merely with weakness, as though we are just not very good at seeing into the 
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‘whatness’ of things, and hence need the body as a kind of crutch (STI, q. 58, a. 3). In reality, 
Aquinas wants to make a much stronger claim. Human intellects are not merely quanti- 
tatively weaker than angelic intellects, but also related in a fundamentally different way 
to intellectuality. Angels are the natural inhabitants of the intellectual world. 
Intellectuality is an angel's very being; angels are by nature sheer intellectual forms. In 
contrast, intellectuality is a potential we humans have, which we activate by engaging 
with the natural world around us (De veritate, q. 8, a. 6). 

Furthermore, the human intellectual form is a soul, the kind of form that gives being, 
life, and organization to an animal—something that an angelic intellectual form cannot 
do (ST L q. 51; and ST L q. 76, a. 1). So according to Aquinas, when the scale of intellec- 
tual perfection runs down to its end, the last possibility for intellectuality is a reality that 
expresses itself in physical structures. The last intellect is a form that gives life to a body: 
Bodiliness is implied in the very structure of our intellectuality. We belong to the intel- 
lectual realm in our own unique way, as the lower limit or edge of intellectuality. 

But what about bodiliness? Surely humans are embodied substances in just the same 
sense as any other body? I would argue not: for Aquinas, the human person also equally 
‘limits’ the bodily world, belonging to that world in a different way from other bodies. 

This is clear from Aquinas explanation of the structure of the human person. Bodies 
of every kind, for Aquinas, are composed ‘hylomorphically; i.e. from the union of two 
principles: a form that makes them be what they are, and the matter or potency for that 
form. (The name 'hylomorphism is taken from the Greek words for ‘matter’ and 'form:) 
He applies this hylomorphic framework also to the human person: each of us is a single 
matter-form substance, a living, breathing, thinking organism. And the form of the 
human person is precisely the human soul. 

So far so good. But when it comes to manner of existence, human beings are unique. 
For Aquinas, every substance has its own existence (esse). We ‘count’ by existences: there 
are as many things in this room as there are separate existences. For instance, although a 
tree has five branches, the tree is one thing, not five connected things, because there is 
just one existence for the whole tree, in which all the branches and other parts share. 

Aquinas is insistent that for bodily substances generally, existence belongs properly to 
the composite thing, e.g. a tree or clam. The trees form and matter do not have their own 
existence; they exist only derivatively, by composing an existing tree-organism. (Or in 
other words, the tree is one thing, not two conjoined things.) When the tree ceases to 
exist—e.g. when burnt up in a forest fire—its form or soul also ceases to exist (De veri- 
tate, q. 27, a. 1ad 8). 

For human substances, in contrast, existence belongs first and fundamentally to the 
human form or soul. The composite matter-form substance—this living, thinking body 
Socrates who is wandering through Athens asking obnoxious questions—exists only by 
sharing in the existence of the soul (On Soul, a. 1; Bazán 1997; Emery 2007). The reason 
for this reversal is that our souls are intellectual, and Aquinas argues, for reasons too 
complicated to address here, that anything intellectual has existence rooted in itself. 

In other words, tree-existence is grounded in this tree and is shared by the trees soul; 
therefore the tree-soul exists only as long as the tree does. In contrast, human existence 
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is grounded in this human Socrates’ soul, and is extended to the composite human per- 
son Socrates only insofar as this soul is his form, for as long his body is able to maintain 
its functioning. That is why the human soul survives the death of the composite 
human—the composites existence is rooted in it rather than the other way around. In 
human death, the human composite falls apart, leaving the soul stranded and impover- 
ished in its functioning (STI, q. 89, a. 1). 

Ifit seems inappropriate for such a soul to form a composite that can fall apart around 
it, Aquinas would agree. But he thinks that preserving fragile biological structures per- 
petually goes beyond any powers that the human soul could naturally have; and that 
God's original intention in creating humans was to provide this preservation supernat- 
urally. The first humans had in their souls (and lost in the Fall) a supernatural power of 
preserving their bodies incorruptibly; and incorruptibility will be supernaturally 
restored to human bodies after the resurrection (ST I, q. 97, a. 1). Thus Aquinas human 
person emerges as an unstable metaphysical experiment that can only maintain the state 
‘fitting’ (conveniens) to it with Divine assistance. (All terrestrial bodies are unstable in 
the sense of being corruptible, of course, but the point is that this natural corruptibility 
is uniquely 'unfitting for a substance with an incorruptible form. So human beings are 
the creatures that are uniquely incapable of maintaining the perpetual existence that 
befits their nature.) 

What are the implications of Aquinas inverting the usual order of existence, so that 
human existence belongs first and fundamentally to the human soul? Some readers have 
concluded that Aquinas’ soul is really a substance-within-a-substance, and not really a 
form in the proper sense at all (Brower 2014: 259-78; Oderberg 2005). Others do not 
give this inverted order any real weight: as long as there is only one act of existing in the 
human being, it remains an ordinary hylomorphic composite (Pasnau 2002: 72). Both 
reactions fail to come to terms with the fact that humans are bodily in a different way 
from other bodies— a hylomorphic composite of a kind unknown to Aristotle 
(Bazán 1997: 123). It is as though when the scale of increasingly perfect bodily forms 
reaches the very topmost possibility of perfection, the highest bodily form achieves 
something qualitatively different from all other bodily forms: namely, to have the root of 
existence in itself, so that the body shares the forms existence rather than the other way 
around. 

The significance of the ‘horizon’ imagery should now be becoming clear. In the scale 
of increasingly perfect bodies, the upper limit of bodily possibility is reached in a body 
whose form (soul) attains existence in itself. But having existence in itself is precisely 
what is proper to intellects. So this upper limit of bodily possibility coincides exactly 
with the lower limit of intellectual possibility. Conversely, the point at which intellectual 
light dwindles to its tiniest possible spark is precisely the point at which intellectuality 
flowers into bodily expression. It is precisely in being the upper boundary of corporeal 
reality that humanity constitutes the lower boundary ofthe intellectual reality, and vice 
versa. 

Consequently, I propose the following as a 'orienting principle for authentic recep- 
tion of any aspect of Aquinas anthropological vision: 
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Horizon Principle: Humans belong to the genus of bodies and the genus of intellects, 
but not in the same way as other bodies or intellects do. 


In light of the Horizon Principle, Aquinas’ affinities with thinkers in the Neoplatonic 
tradition become evident. The idea of a ‘marvellous chain of beings’ with the highest 
entity in each class also occupying the lowest spot in the next class up, is one that 
Aquinas takes from Pseudo-Dionysius (SCG bk. 2, ch. 68). The image of soul as ‘hori- 
zon derives from the Liber de causis. And the hierarchy of intelligent substances con- 
cluding in soul is a core feature of Greek and Islamic Neoplatonism. Yet Aquinas 
constructs his own anthropology out of the materials provided by his sources, producing 
something that does not fit nicely into ‘Aristotelian or ‘Neoplatonist’ boxes. He gives 
the soul a distinctive relationship to the genus of intelligent substances: it is there 
only in potency, just as prime matter is in the genus of sensible substance only in 
potency (an idea he claims to find in Averroes Long Commentary on Aristotle's De 
anima; see De veritate, q. 8, a. 6). Similarly, although adopting Aristotle's framework 
of hylomorphic (form-matter) composition, Aquinas assigns the human form an 
existential relationship to the composed human being that no other form has. In short, 
Aquinas’ Horizon Principle is itself on the horizon between Aristotle’s and Proclus’ 
accounts of the soul. 

This interpretation of the Horizon Principle thus runs counter to a widespread ten- 
dency to view Aquinas’ anthropology as primarily approaching the human being ‘from 
the bottom up’ (i.e. as a hylomorphic composite with an immortal form, an approach 
construed as paradigmatically Aristotelian), while downplaying or rejecting his 
approach to the human being ‘from the top down’ (i.e. as an embodied intellect, an 
approach construed as paradigmatically ‘Platonist’) (see e.g. Bazan 1997: 123 and 2010: 
80, 83-5; Pégis 1934: 197 simply reinterprets the approach from above as anti-Platonic). 
In reality, I would argue that both the bottom-up and the top-down approaches are 
merely approximations. It is equally appropriate to describe the human being as an 
intellectual body or as an embodied intellect—and equally misleading. The human 
being is nota body in the manner of other bodies, nor an intellect in the manner of other 
intellects. We belong to each world in a distinctive way that is possible only for a creature 
that marks the ‘limit’ of both worlds. 

That is why Aquinas follows up his ‘horizon metaphor by insisting that belonging to 
two realms does not diminish, but rather increases, the unity of the human being: “The 
unity of the human being, constituted from intellectual substance and bodily matter, is 
not less than the unity of fire, constituted from the form of fire and its matter. Indeed, the 
human being is more unified, since the more a form conquers matter, the more one is the 
thing constituted from that form and matter’ (SCG bk. 2, ch. 68). As Aquinas’ philo- 
sophical thought matures, he comes to see clearly that human nature is not the mixing of 
two kinds of realities (as in the metaphor of the two mixing streams of water from 
Aquinas’ earliest writings), but a single distinctive kind of reality that can exist only 
exactly where these two realities meet. 
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The Uniformity Principle 


Not only is Aquinas committed to viewing the human way of life as distinctive relative to 
other bodies and intellects, but he also views 'humanness' as characterizing human 
beings uniformly, through-and-through. This notion can be expressed as a second 
orienting principle for authentic receptions of Aquinas’ anthropology: 


Uniformity Principle: Each human is human all the way through. 


Humanity goes all the way through and ‘all the way down’ (Oderberg 2005). One might 
have expected this, given what we have already seen, but it is worth highlighting since it 
is sometimes overlooked by contemporary interpreters. 

The notion that humanity goes ‘all the way through’ the human being is the applica- 
tion of Aquinas’ broader metaphysical vision concerning substances. For him, the 
building-blocks of reality are individual complete substances such as cacti, sapphires, 
antelope, humans, angels. Any parts or powers or activities of those substances are what 
they are because the substance is what it is, not the other way around. Aquinas’ way of 
accounting for this uniformity, in the case of humans, is to say that one single human 
soul is responsible for everything in the human being—not only for our thoughts about 
geometry or the sharpness of our vision, but also for characteristics shared with any 
body, such as spatial extendedness and chemical consistency (or: cellular metabolism, 
DNA replication, and even chemical bonding among atoms). 

The Uniformity Principle has significant implications for thinking with Aquinas 
about what a human being has in common with, e.g. chimps or volcanoes. We classify 
things with definitions (e.g. ‘rational animal; ‘sensate organism; ‘living body’) composed 
ofa genus, expressing what this nature has in common with other things, and a ‘specify- 
ing difference, expressing what distinguishes this nature from other things. Yet Aquinas 
warns that the definitions composite structure can be misleading. The definition's parts 
are named after human parts (‘rational’ from the power of reasoning, and ‘animal’ from 
the power of self-motion). But, he insists, those parts themselves are all thoroughly, fully 
human: the human being is rational-animal all the way down (Commentary on the 
Metaphysics 7.12). 

So Aquinas’ vision of distinctive unity calls for reflection on what it means to call the 
human being a ‘rational animal’ The composition of common + distinctive in the defin- 
ition does not map onto a division of the human being. It is not as though human life can 
be divided into ‘rational behaviours’ (or parts) and ‘animal behaviours’ (or parts), as 
though rationality is layered onto animality like frosting onto a cake. Rather, rationality 
pervades and distinctively flavours our animality, as chocolate flavours the whole cake- 
batter. For instance, although humans and chimpanzees have in common societal 
arrangements structured by power hierarchies, the enactment of such arrangements is 
thoroughly ‘chimpish’ among chimps, and thoroughly ‘human’ among us. Indeed, for 
Aquinas there is no such thing as a species-neutral ‘animal sociality’ in the abstract—only 
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alligator sociality, lemur sociality, chimpanzee sociality, human sociality, etc. For Aquinas, 
these behaviours really have something in common; they are all kinds of sociality. 
Nonetheless, the notion of animal sociality as such, neutral to the life of a particular 
species, isan abstraction. 

Even more controversially, the Uniformity Principle has the same implications also at 
the cellular and molecular levels. Science and industry today bear witness to the tre- 
mendous value of isolating molecular arrangements from their context and describing 
their behaviour at that level. But the Uniformity Principle implies that the notion of a 
molecule as such, neutral to its living or inanimate context, is an abstraction. What my 
molecules are, are human micro-parts. One cannot fully understand what they are and 
do while prescinding from their human whole. 


DISTINCTIVE UNITY SUMMARIZED 


The distinctive unity of human life—a unique kind of existence (per the Horizon 
Principle) that characterizes the human being through-and-through at every level (per 
the Uniformity Principle)—gives Aquinas’ approach to the human person its funda- 
mental orientation. This distinctive unity is something that Aquinas came to appreciate 
more and more over the course of his writings, and it acquires increasing prominence as 
his thought matures. It motivates some of his best-known doctrines of the human per- 
son: e.g. how our intellectual insight into the natures of things informs our imaginative 
life and bodily desires (De veritate, q. 10, aa. 4-5); how human freedom negotiates 
changing evaluations of the good shaped by sense, appetite, reasoning, and even the will 
itself, leaving every choice always open to revision (ST I, q. 64, a. 2); why human associ- 
ation is legally structured, and why humans are both the ‘best and the worst’ in the effect 
they have on their surroundings (Commentary on the Politics bk. 1, lect. 1); what our life 
is like after death and resurrection (ST I, q. 89; SCG bk. 4, chs 79-97). Understanding 
and embracing this vision of distinctive unity, I contend, is a baseline condition for 
authentically appropriating any aspect of Aquinas’ thought on the human person. 
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CHAPTER 37 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
RECEPTION OF 
AQUINAS ON THE 
NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 
OF GOD 


DAVID VANDRUNEN 


THE natural knowledge of God is a perennial issue in Christian thought. Can we and do 
we know God through nature by our rational faculties, and, if so, what do we know and 
how? Since Thomas Aquinas wrote famously on the subject, this volume rightly con- 
siders Thomas's views and their ongoing relevance. 

A couple of clarifications to begin. First, in this chapter I often use the term ‘natural 
theology either as a synonym for the ‘natural knowledge of God’ or to describe what people 
do intellectually with this natural knowledge. I do so primarily for ease of expression, 
since the former term is shorter and yields convenient corresponding terms such as ‘nat- 
ural theologian’ that the latter does not. But ‘natural theology’ here does not necessarily 
mean a formal intellectual discipline practiced by learned scholars. It can mean this, but it 
is also important to recognize that all people acquire and do something with a natural 
knowledge of God, and thus all people are natural theologians in an extended sense. 
Context should indicate how these terms function in different discussions in the follow- 
ing pages. Second, I write as a Reformed Christian theologian, reflecting on Thomas's 
conception of natural theology with a theologian’s arsenal of biblical and theological 
resources. Faced with an enormous subject, I focus this study by engaging Thomas on sev- 
eral issues he raises in the first two questions of his most famous work, the Summa theolo- 
giae (ST). lam not offering an exegesis of these texts based on Thomas's context or seeking 
to rewrite them as Thomas should have. Instead, I use these texts as an occasion to inter- 
act with Thomas on several enduring natural-theological topics and thereby to suggest 
how contemporary receptions of Thomas’ natural theology might unfold most helpfully. 
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I begin by addressing questions that may arise from the surprising fact that a 
Reformed theologian is writing this chapter. Then I address Thomas's conception of nat- 
ural and supernatural knowledge of God and his view of the insufficiency of natural 
theology, both from ST 1.1.1 Then I turn to Thomas on praeambula fidei and the idea that 
Christian faith presupposes the natural knowledge of God, according to ST 1.2.2 ad 1. 
Finally, I reflect on Thomas's conviction that natural human reason can demonstrate 
God's existence (ST I.2.2-3). 


A REFORMED ENGAGEMENT WITH THOMAS 
ON NATURAL KNOWLEDGE? 


It may seem like a bad joke to learn that a Reformed theologian is writing this chapter. 
For much of the twentieth century, conventional wisdom held that Reformed 
Christianity opposes natural theology and regards Thomas Aquinas, the paragon nat- 
ural theologian, with great suspicion. A Reformed theologian may seem well-suited to 
write on the rejection of Thomas on natural theology, but not on its reception. I should 
clear the air before proceeding. 

In fact, prior to the twentieth century, the Reformed affirmed rather than opposed 
natural theology (Muller 2003: 270-310; Sudduth 2009; Fesko and Richard 2009; Re 
Manning 2013)—and often read Thomas with care and sympathy (Svensson and 
VanDrunen 2017). Early Reformed theologians spoke of natural and supernatural 
theology as two forms of true theology, based upon God’s natural and special revelation, 
respectively (Junius 2014: 141-67; Turretin 1992: 4-5; Muller 2003: 293-6). Although 
they believed that natural theology is insufficient for salvation and corrupted by sinners 
(Junius 2014: 154-8; Turretin 1992: 9-16), they affirmed that human beings have a genu- 
ine natural knowledge of God, attained through an internal ‘sense of deity’ and ‘seed of 
religion and the external testimony of creation (Calvin 1953: i.3-5; Turretin 1992: 57). As 
I observe below, classical Reformed views of natural theology resembled Thomas’ view 
in many respects, although scholars dispute the degree of continuity and discontinuity 
between Reformed and medieval versions (e.g. compare Rehnman 2012: 152 and Re 
Manning 2013: 210). 

In the twentieth century, a number of prominent scholars assailed natural theology in 
the name of Reformed conviction. These thinkers accepted aspects of the Humean and 
Kantian critiques of natural theology, although in many cases they polemicized against 
an understanding of natural theology different from historic Reformed versions (see 
Jue 2007). To mention three figures: Karl Barth focused on Christological objections, 
Alvin Plantinga on epistemological objections, and Cornelius Van Til on apologetical 
objections. Barth understood natural theology as an attempt to do theology apart from 
Jesus Christ and independently of God. Although he believed that God makes himself 
present to non-Christians, Barth insisted that there is no genuine knowledge of God 
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except what comes through his revelation in Christ (Barth 1946). Plantinga, an advocate 
of ‘Reformed epistemology, rejected natural theology because he associated it with clas- 
sical foundationalism, which he regarded as an untenable philosophy of knowledge 
(Plantinga 1983). Finally, Van Til opposed natural theology because he associated it with 
an evidentialist apologetic method utilized by Roman Catholics and many Protestants 
that, in his judgment, did not defend Christianity on a presuppositional basis and 
therefore failed to challenge non-Christians’ claims to rational autonomy (Van Til 1955: 
149-56; 1976: 61-2). There is no space to evaluate these views in detail, although below I 
address some of the issues they raise. 

In short, being a Reformed theologian does not entail enmity toward natural theology 
or prohibit a critically sympathetic reception of Thomas on the natural knowledge of 
God. But it does provide a distinctive perspective on such a reception, a perspective 
undoubtedly evident in the pages that follow. 


THE NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF Gop (ST I.1.1) 


When considering our topic, it is wise not to begin with Thomas's famous Five Ways for 
demonstrating the existence of God (cf. White 2006: 26). Prior to this discussion (in ST 
1.2.3), Thomas discusses a number of important ideas regarding the nature of theology, 
the demonstrability of God’s existence, and other matters that make clear why Thomas 
presents the Five Ways at all. I thus begin where Thomas begins. 

Thomas uses a number of terms and expressions in ST I.1.1 crucial for understanding 
his view of the natural knowledge of God. In this section of the chapter, I introduce these 
terms and expressions and reflect on their usefulness for a critically sympathetic recep- 
tion of Thomas’ natural theology. 

One thing Thomas refers to is ‘philosophical science, which ‘has been built up by 
human reason. He also speaks of ‘Scripture, inspired of God, and states that it ‘is no part 
of philosophical science. Elsewhere in his opening article, he mentions 'other know- 
ledge (that is, besides philosophical science) that is ‘inspired of God) ‘certain truths’ 
made known ‘by divine revelation, and ‘a sacred science learned through revelation: 
Thomas thus identifies four key things: philosophy, human reason, sacred science 
(theology), and divine revelation (Scripture, at least primarily). Their relationship is 
evident: philosophy is based upon human reason, sacred science is built upon divinely 
inspired Scripture, and Scripture is no part of philosophy. Where does the natural 
knowledge of God fit in this scheme? Question 2 clarifies: Thomas refers to the ‘natural 
knowledge’ of God, which is attained by ‘natural reason and is not an article of faith 
(ST 1.2.2 ad 2). Therefore, the natural knowledge of God belongs to ‘philosophy’ 

In many respects, these are clear distinctions that delineate different ways of knowing 
and different fields of intellectual inquiry. But Thomass terms and expressions also raise 
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issues for a contemporary reception of his natural theology to contemplate critically. I 
mention four. 

First, basing philosophical science on human reason and sacred science on divine 
revelation compares incommensurable things. It suggests that philosophy is built upon 
a subjective human faculty (reason) while theology is built upon an objective divine reve- 
lation. (I take ‘subjective’ as what exists in the mind or belongs to the thinking subject 
and ‘objective’ as what is external to the mind.) Second, while Thomas mentions ‘revela- 
tion’ only with respect to sacred science and Scripture, Scripture itself says that God 
makes himself and other truths known in the natural world (e.g. Ps. 19:1-4; Rom. 1:19- 
20). If philosophy is not based upon Scripture, as Thomas indicates, then the natural 
world—‘everything that is’ (ST I.1.1.0bj. 2)—is philosophy’s source of knowledge. Thus, 
it seems that Thomas's philosophical science is also based upon revelation—that is, nat- 
ural revelation, as Reformed theologians have called it. 

Third, Thomas associates reason with philosophy as though this distinguishes phil- 
osophy from theology as sacred science, but reason is crucial for theology too and even 
seems to play a similar role there. Although based on biblical revelation, theology 
requires its practitioners to interpret texts, perceive implications, draw conclusions, and 
the like—the work of reason. Philosophy, on the other hand, utilizes reason to explain 
and interpret the natural world— that is, natural revelation. In both cases, therefore, rea- 
son is the means for understanding revelation, albeit different kinds of revelation. 
Fourth, Thomas suggests a stark separation between philosophy and Scripture—the lat- 
ter being ‘no part of’ the former. Historically speaking, Scripture indeed has played no 
part in some philosophical systems and traditions. But even if we grant that philosophy 
primarily investigates the natural world and that Scripture primarily reveals things not 
known through such investigation, there are reasons to question whether there should 
be such a sharp separation between them. Scripture presumes readers’ knowledge of the 
natural world, for one thing, and Christian philosophers should surely welcome help 
from Scripture that alerts them to mistakes in philosophical reasoning, as Thomas him- 
self did (cf. Jordan 1993). 

In light of such concerns, I suggest some ways in which a contemporary reception of 
'Ihomass natural theology might clarify these issues. As mentioned earlier, I am not try- 
ing to rewrite Thomass text. Many of the ways he puts these things make good sense in 
his historical context. Neither am I proposing a proper definition of ‘philosophy’ or 
describing how Christians rightly engage in this intellectual discipline alongside non- 
Christians. But as we engage Thomass view of natural theology, from a Christian- 
theological perspective, the following suggestions may offer helpful clarifications. I 
believe they are, on the whole, in substantive continuity with Thomass thought. 

First, we might say that there is natural knowledge of God (or, natural theology), 
which is based upon God's natural revelation and requires the use of reason. This clari- 
fies that since we are concerned with the natural knowledge of God, we are dealing with 
a form of theology (although it is also a form of philosophy: cf. ST 1.1.1 obj. 2). It also 
clarifies that while human reason is crucial for gaining natural knowledge of God, such 
knowledge requires an objective basis upon which reason can reflect. Second, I suggest 
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that there is supernatural knowledge of God (or supernatural theology), which is based 
upon God's supernatural revelation and requires the use of reason. This makes clear that 
‘sacred science’ in Thomas's sense is theology, but not the only kind of theology, and is 
based upon revelation, but not upon the only kind of revelation. It also accounts for the 
fact that ‘sacred science’ depends upon human reason, as philosophy and natural 
theology do. 

How do, or should, this natural theology and supernatural theology relate to each 
other? Reformed theologian Herman Bavinck presents one way to consider the ques- 
tion. Bavinck shared the typical Reformed conviction that natural theology can be a 
form of true theology. But he distinguished between (1) a Reformation-type natural 
theology that is part of the ‘doctrine of faith’ and that explains, in light of Scripture, 
what Christians can know of God from nature, and (2) a corrupted form of natural 
theology emerging later, a ‘rational theology’ concerned with what ‘non-believing 
rational persons could learn from nature. Bavinck approved of the former but rejected 
the latter (Bavinck 2004: 78). Which kind of natural theology—if either—did Thomas 
advocate? 

It does not seem possible to slot Thomas neatly into one of these categories. And 
although Bavinck had legitimate concerns, he may have created a false dilemma. On the 
one hand, there are good reasons to seek the integration of natural and supernatural 
theology. However one prefers to define the ‘doctrine of faith (Bavinck) or the ‘articles 
of faith’ (Thomas, in ST I.2.2 ad 1), the natural knowledge of God and the supernatural 
knowledge of God are mutually illuminating, and Christians should highlight that fact 
rather than suppress it. And Thomas does indeed highlight it. Here in the Summa theo- 
logiae he considers the natural knowledge of God within his exposition of supernatural 
theology. Thomas considered this natural knowledge to be among the ‘preambles’ of 
faith that supernatural theology ‘presupposes’ (ST I.2.2 ad 1). Furthermore, Thomas 
allowed his supernatural theology to correct rational investigations of nature that erred 
(e.g. ST 1.46.1). Thomas's natural theology cannot be labelled a ‘rational theology’ dis- 
connected from supernatural theology. 

On the other hand, Thomas’s natural theology was in fact concerned with what all 
‘rational persons’ (including non-Christians) ‘could learn from nature’ (Bavinck 2004: 
78)—and rightly so. One can affirm that non-Christians’ natural theology will make 
many mistakes and be insufficient for salvation (as both Thomas and Bavinck thought) 
and still be interested in what they can and do know from the natural world. This is an 
important inquiry because, among other reasons, it indicates to what standard God can 
justly hold all people accountable, and it informs Christians about what sorts of things 
they can presume non-Christians know when they proclaim the Gospel to them. Thus, 
Christians rightly want to do more than simply report what Scripture says that nature 
reveals but also try to investigate from nature itself what all rational people can know 
about God. This can be an act of Christian devotion, of faith-seeking-understanding, 
because it desires to confirm from natural revelation what supernatural revelation indi- 
cates we will discover there. Thomas's views fit this description. 
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THE INSUFFICIENCY OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY (ST I.1.1) 


In this section, we continue to look at the first article of the Summa theologiae. Here 
Thomas discusses the limitations of ‘philosophical science —and also of natural theology, 
by implication. This is not his main point, which is to establish that supernatural 
theology (‘sacred science’) is necessary in addition to natural theology, but he makes his 
case primarily by showing the limits of the latter. Interpreters always need to avoid 
drawing grand conclusions simply from the order in which a writer addresses topics, but 
in light ofthe history of polemics about natural theology, it is remarkable that Thomas's 
first concern, in his most influential work, is about what natural theology cannot accom- 
plish. Many criticisms of Thomistic natural theology have failed to reckon with this 
opening article. What he says here is crucial, I believe, for a contemporary reception of 
Thomas on the natural knowledge of God. 

To defend the necessity of supernatural theology, Thomas identifies two limitations of 
natural theology. The first is that 'man is directed to God, as to an end that surpasses the 
grasp of his reason. That is to say (using my terminology), this end surpasses the grasp of 
reason utilizing only natural revelation. Therefore, Thomas concludes, 'it was necessary 
for the salvation of man that certain truths which exceed human reason should be made 
known to him by divine [supernatural] revelation’? Natural theology has access to 
important truths but not enough truths necessary to know the way of salvation. Thomas 
immediately mentions a second limitation: 


Even as regards those truths about God which human reason could have discovered 
[through natural revelation], it was necessary that man should be taught by a divine 
[supernatural] revelation; because the truth about God such as reason could dis- 
cover [through natural revelation], would only be known by a few, and that after a 
long time, and with the admixture of many errors. 


Ihese two assertions provide key evidence for my earlier claim that historical 
Reformed views of natural theology resemble Thomass in many respects. The import- 
ant Reformed symbol, the Westminster Confession of Faith (I.1), opens by acknowledg- 
ing that 'the light of nature, and the works of creation and providence [...] manifest the 
goodness, wisdom, and power of God, but then it adds Thomas’ first point above: ‘yet 
are they not sufficient to give that knowledge of God, and of his will, which is necessary 
unto salvation (Schaff 2007: 600). Another Reformed symbol, the Canons of Dort (III/ 
IV.4), recognizes that there remain, ‘in man since the fall, the glimmerings of natural 
light, whereby he retains some knowledge of God, of natural things, and of the differ- 
ence between good and evil, and discovers some regard for virtue, good order in society, 
and for maintaining an orderly external deportment’ But then it adds both of Thomas’s 
two points above: ‘But so far is this light of nature from being sufficient to bring him to a 
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saving knowledge of God, and to true conversion, that he is incapable of using it aright 
even in things natural and civil’ (Schaff 2007: 588). As noted above, Reformed theo- 
logians always emphasized the insufficiency of natural theology for salvation. And with 
respect to its limits even regarding truths manifest in natural revelation, Reformed theo- 
logians have sounded like plagiarists of Thomas. Franciscus Junius writes: ‘If any of the 
truth about God is searched out through reason, it is known only by a few, and after a 
long time, and comes to man with an admixture of multiple errors’ (Junius 2014: 150). 

Contemporary receptions of Thomas would do well to embrace these two points. 
Concerning the first, it seems obvious that natural revelation does not make known the 
incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ, or the proclamation of the Gospel 
flowing from them. How would nature reveal such contingent and miraculous historical 
events? And as the Apostle Paul reflected, ““What no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
heart of man imagined, what God has prepared for those who love him’—these things 
God has revealed to us through the Spirit’ (1 Cor. 2:9-10). Consistent with that, none of 
the most commonly cited biblical texts describing natural revelation and natural know- 
ledge of God mention matters of salvation: The heavens declare God's glory (Ps. 19:1), 
‘the things that have been made’ show God's ‘eternal power and divine nature’ (Rom. 
1:20), and God let the pagan nations before Christ ‘walk in their own ways, yet left him- 
self ‘witness’ by giving them ‘rains from heaven and fruitful seasons, satisfying your 
hearts with food and gladness’ (Acts 14:16-17). 

Contemporary receptions of Thomas also ought to affirm Thomas's second point 
regarding the limits of natural theology even with respect to the truths of natural revela- 
tion. But as we contemplate this topic, I suggest a couple of other considerations that 
contemporary receptions would do well to incorporate—not to disagree with Thomas 
but to enrich the point he makes. 

I initially observe that Thomas’s second point seems to envision the limits of natural 
theology in the context of a sophisticated intellectual inquiry. He contemplates ‘philo- 
sophical science, which only a ‘few’ will take up with perseverance over ‘a long time’ It is 
indeed true that there are relatively few philosophers, just as only a relatively small num- 
ber of people would become ‘students’ of the ‘sacred science, Thomas's audience in the 
Summa theologiae (see its Prologue). And it is true that those who do natural theology 
without the help of supernatural theology will make many errors. But the issues Thomas 
considers here are not only relevant to devoted philosophers but also of pressing import- 
ance for every human being. This is evident in the biblical texts cited above. The ‘voice’ 
of God's natural revelation ‘goes out through all the earth’ and its ‘words to the end of the 
world’ (Ps. 19:4), and God's witness in nature before Christ's coming extended to ‘all the 
nations’ (Acts 14:16-17). “The things that have been made’ make God's power and divin- 
ity plain’ and are ‘clearly perceived’ by ‘men’—not simply by philosophers (Rom 1:18- 
20). All human beings are created by God and must answer to him, and thus the 
knowledge of God is of utmost relevance for everyone. Thomas, properly enough, 
reflects on the formal study of Christian theology in relation to the formal study of phil- 
osophy. But we should be careful not to speak of the purpose and limits of the natural 
knowledge of God as though it is relevant for scholars only. 
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This leads to a second consideration. If the natural knowledge of God is an important 
issue not just for scholars, but for every person, then the limits of natural theology are 
more than intellectual. They are intellectual in part, and Thomas brings that out well: 
reason utilizing natural revelation cannot discover the ‘truths’ of salvation, and even the 
truths it does discover will be mixed with many ‘errors. But contemporary receptions of 
Thomas would also do well to affirm that human reason, apart from supernatural revela- 
tion, sinfully misappropriates natural revelation. In other words, where Thomas writes of 
‘errors, we ought to understand morally culpable errors and not merely intellectual mis- 
takes. Romans 1:19-21 presses this point. Because God's power and divinity are ‘plain’ 
and ‘clearly perceived’ in the natural world—and not hidden to all but the most astute 
metaphysicians—all people are ‘without excuse’ when they fail to honor him as God or 
give thanks to him and become ‘futile in their thinking, with their foolish hearts [...] 
darkened’ Living in this world confronts all people with the true and living God, and 
God will hold all accountable for how they respond to their natural knowledge of him. 
Thomas does not discuss this in the opening article of his Summa theologiae, although 
he does elsewhere, such as his commentary on Romans (2012: 39-45). 


FAITH PRESUPPOSES NATURAL KNOWLEDGE: 
PRAEAMBULA FIDEI (ST I.2.2 AD 1) 


We now move to the second question of the Summa theologiae, which concerns whether 
God exists. After denying that God's existence is self-evident to us (ST 1.2.1), Thomas 
affirms that it can be demonstrated (ST 1.2.2) and proceeds to show how, by means of the 
Five Ways (ST I.2.3). In this section of the chapter, I consider the ‘preambles of faith, an 
issue Thomas raises to answer an objection to the idea that God's existence is 
demonstrable. 

When Thomas asks whether God's existence can be ‘demonstrated, he is inquiring 
whether human reason, without recourse to supernatural revelation, can show that God 
exists. He explains that demonstration, in general, takes place in two ways, either a pri- 
ori or a posteriori. The fact that God's existence is not self-evident to us (ST I.2.1) rules 
out the former way. But since God's effects are better known to us than is God himself, 
and since causes can be demonstrated to exist through their effects, human reason can 
indeed demonstrate God's existence a posteriori. Thomas concludes: “The existence of 
God, in so far as itis not self-evidentto us, can be demonstrated from those of His effects 
which are known to us (ST 1.2.2). 

But Thomas raises an objection. It is an article of faith that God exists, and matters of 
faith cannot be demonstrated (since demonstration produces ‘scientific knowledge’); 
thus, ‘it cannot be demonstrated that God exists’ (ST 1.2.2 obj. 1). In responding, Thomas 
does not deny that matters of faith are non-demonstrable, but he claims that ‘the exist- 
ence of God and other like truths about God, which can be known by natural reason 
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[without supernatural revelation], are not articles of faith, but are preambles to the art- 
icles. He explains further: ‘faith presupposes natural knowledge, even as grace presup- 
poses nature, and perfection supposes something that can be perfected’ In short, the 
articles of the Christian faith cannot be demonstrated by reason apart from special reve- 
lation, and what can be demonstrated is not an article of faith. Thomas acknowledges, 
however, that a person might well accept something ‘as a matter of faith’ if he does not 
understand its demonstration (ST I.2.2 ad 1). The implication of all this is that some 
things are supernaturally revealed and thus capable of being received by faith, but are 
not themselves, strictly speaking, articles of faith. God’s existence is one such thing. 

This is the context in which Thomas addresses praeambula fidei. Let us now focus on 
the idea itself. Its genius—or problem—is its notion that certain realities of nature and 
certain truths known through natural revelation have precedence to the blessings of 
redemptive grace and to the truths known through supernatural revelation. The latter 
‘presuppose’ the former in a way that the former do not presuppose the latter. To put it 
differently: although nature needs grace for its perfection, nature has a basic integrity 
and coherence apart from grace, whereas grace can have no meaning or existence at all 
were it not for the reality of nature upon which it acts. The very idea of grace presup- 
poses nature, while the idea of nature does not presuppose grace. Likewise, natural reve- 
lation is perfectly coherent in and of itself (although insufficient for sinners’ salvation), 
while supernatural revelation presupposes the knowledge of God and the world that 
comes through nature and thus would be incoherent without it. This idea of praeambula 
fidei is controversial, but contemporary receptions of Thomas on natural theology ought 
to affirm it. 

Before explaining why, I mention one thing that a contemporary reception of Thomas 
may wish to clarify. Thomas distinguishes between knowing a thing by "demonstration 
and knowing a thing by ‘faith. To put this in terms utilized above, this distinguishes 
between what we can know by reason based on natural revelation and what we must 
believe to be true on the authority of supernatural revelation. Thomas is surely correct 
that there are some things known only by supernatural revelation which nature does not 
reveal and that supernatural revelation teaches and confirms some things that natural 
revelation does teach—that is, some things that can be ‘demonstrated’ can also be 
accepted by ‘faith’ But in light of my conclusions in the previous section, this distinction 
between ‘demonstration and ‘faith’ is potentially misleading. It could suggest that our 
response to supernatural revelation, but not our response to natural revelation, is a 
response to divine authority and is thus of religious consequence. There is no need to 
quibble about Thomas’s terminology itself. Using ‘faith’ in terms of response to super- 
natural revelation, and using ‘articles of faith’ for matters unique to the Christian reli- 
gion, seems consistent with the predominant New Testament use of ‘faith, which 
concerns belief in Christ and his Gospel. But we should also affirm that our rational 
response to natural revelation is a response to God himself and hence exposes each per- 
sons religious commitments. 

Thomas might have made that more clear in ST I.2.2, but he surely would have appre- 
ciated the point. Not only did Thomas believe that God created the world our natural 
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reason explores, but he also understood human reason as a participation in God’s own 
reason (see e.g. ST I-II.91.2). Even when human beings are performing ‘demonstrations’ 
or some other less sophisticated rational activity in this world, they make either good or 
bad use of God generous gifts to humanity. 

Let us turn back to praeambula fidei. I wish to defend the importance of this idea for 
the contemporary reception of Aquinas by offering two considerations. The first shows 
the necessity of a category of nature distinct from redemptive grace and the second 
shows the priority of nature to redemptive grace— not priority in the sense that nature is 
more important than grace, but in that grace presupposes nature but not vice versa. The 
necessity ofthe category of nature is worth defending over against the tendency in some 
circles to portray grace as an expansive reality that effectively swallows up nature (e.g. de 
Lubac 1967; see McInerny 2006: 86), and the priority of nature to grace is worth defend- 
ing over against the tendency in other circles to reverse or relativize their relationship 
(e.g. Barth 1968). 

First, the necessity and priority of nature is demonstrated by the fact that natural reve- 
lation is necessary and has priority to supernatural revelation. God delivers supernat- 
ural revelation to already existing people who have human natures and are immersed in 
the world, not to nature-less blank slates living in a vacuum. Everyone who receives 
supernatural revelation has already experienced a wealth of natural revelation. In add- 
ition, supernatural revelation presupposes that its recipients are familiar with the world 
in which they live. Scripture assumes its readers know a language, the geography of the 
Mediterranean world, the character of certain animals, the difference between day and 
night, and a thousand other facts impossible to list. And far from treating its readers as 
atheists coming to the text without awareness of God, Scripture assumes that its readers 
know who is addressing them but need to be reminded of what they already know and 
beillumined by good news they did not know (cf. Levering 2016: 24—5). Conversely, nat- 
ural revelation does not presuppose that its recipients know the Scriptures. It leaves all 
people without excuse before God whether they know Scripture or not (Rom 1:18-32; 
2:12). To be clear, the Reformation doctrine of the sufficiency of Scripture (sola 
scriptura), which I affirm, does not claim that Christians need only Scripture and not 
natural revelation, but that Christians need only Scripture and not other kinds of super- 
natural revelation (see e.g. Schaff 2007: 384, 387-9, 600-601, 603-4; VanDrunen 2014: 
488-9; and Barrett 2016: 337-9). 

Second, nature is necessary and has priority to grace because the message of redemp- 
tion presupposes the natural human condition. The Gospel presumes that people have a 
problem they themselves cannot resolve. The proclamation and administration of this 
Gospel therefore presumes an already existing relationship with God, an already exist- 
ing knowledge of God's law, and an already existing sense of the misery and curse of sin. 

This point comes into special focus if we recognize the natural law as an aspect of nat- 
ural theology—which we ought to do, since the natural law is God's law and places 
human beings under divine obligation. To know the natural law is to know about one's 
relationship to God himself. That the natural law is foundational for the Gospel is per- 
haps most evident in Romans 1:18-3:20. In the midst of this holistic indictment of the 
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human race under God’s judgement, Paul appeals to the inexcusability of all people in 
light of natural revelation (1:19-20), to all people’s natural knowledge that sinners 
deserve to die (1:32), and to the things of God’s law written on the heart (2:14-15). This 
indictment extends to every human and not simply to Jews who received the Mosaic law 
(2:12; 3:9). It guarantees that the Gospel message Paul proceeds to proclaim, beginning 
in 3:21, will be intelligible to all who hear it. Thus, natural law is a scaffold for the Gospel. 
It makes the Gospel coherent. 

In light of the importance of praeambula fidei, Ralph McInerny’s extended defence of 
the idea deserves appreciation. But his work also raises an issue worth critical reflection. 
Mclnerny often insists on the inseparability of praeambula fidei and Aristotelian phil- 
osophy. “The native habitat of the praeambula fidei, he claims, ‘is the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle’ (McInerny 2006: 168; cf. ix.305-6). It seems clear that Aristotles metaphysics 
was important for Thomass view of the preambles, although just how Aristotelian 
Thomas was, or what kind of Aristotelian, is contested (see Owens 1993). McInerny 
judged that ‘Aristotle has adequately set forth the subject matter of metaphysics once 
and for all’ and believed he followed Thomas in making this Judgement (McInerny 2006: 
305). But considerations earlier in this chapter challenge the wisdom of linking the art- 
icles of the Christian faith too closely to one particular non-Christian philosophical sys- 
tem. Thomas himself concluded that philosophy without access to supernatural 
revelation will be mixed with many errors (ST 1.1.1). This suggests that a Christian con- 
ception of praeambula should remain cautious and critical toward all non-Christian 
philosophies. Remaining philosophically eclectic and seeking truth wherever one might 
find it, rather than wedding Christian doctrine to a particular non-Christian philoso- 
phy, seems sound. Reformed scholasticism embraced such eclecticism (Muller 2003: 
67), and Thomas himself, far from being a rigid Aristotelian, utilized the insights of a 
host of sources (e.g. see Hankey 2012; Levering 2016: 76). 


THE DEMONSTRATION OF GOD’S EXISTENCE 
(ST I.2.2-3) 


We come at last to Thomass claim that God's existence can be demonstrated and to his 
attempt to show this through the Five Ways. The Five Ways are the most famous piece of 
Thomistic natural theology, although they are brief and constitute a minuscule part of 
the Summa theologiae. I will not examine the individual arguments but ponder the 
broader natural-theological enterprise of seeking to demonstrate God' existence, which 
Thomass Five Ways exemplify. I will conclude that this has a rightful place in the con- 
temporary reception of Thomass natural theology, although not without some 
qualifications. 

Ihe so-called Reformed epistemologists have generated a good deal of debate about 
demonstrating God's existence. Plantinga, for example, has defended what he believes is 
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the Protestant reformers’ opinion, namely, that ‘it is entirely right, rational, reasonable, 
and proper to believe in God without any evidence or argument at all’ Belief in God, he 
claims, is properly basic (1983: 17). Therefore, one may accept such a belief ‘without the 
evidential support of other beliefs’ (p. 24). By ‘evidence’ he thus means ‘other proposi- 
tions that prove or make probable or support the existence of God’ (pp. 38-9). 

Although these convictions undergird Plantingas criticism of natural theology, even 
those sympathetic to natural theology can appreciate many of his broader concerns. 
Plantinga speaks of evidence in quite a narrow sense, in terms of propositions and for- 
mal inferential arguments (see Kretzmann 1992: 22; Evans 2010: 3-4, 43; Sudduth 2009: 
60, 63), and indeed, hardly anyone who believes in God does so on this basis. In fact, few 
of our beliefs, which we hold with conviction and without controversy, rest on such a 
basis. With respect to belief in God, Romans 1:21 indicates that all people actually know 
God by natural revelation through their ordinary human faculties, although they sup- 
press and twist this knowledge in various ways. Yet few construct or contemplate formal 
proofs for God's existence. 

But the Reformed epistemologists’ claim that belief in God's existence is justified 
without evidence is not very helpful. Natural knowledge of God comes through human 
reasons contact with nature, and what nature does is declare God’s glory and handiwork 
(Ps. 19:1) and make his power and divinity plain (Rom 1:19-20). It is difficult to know 
how to describe this work of nature other than to say that nature communicates an array 
of evidence for the existence and character of the living God. Ordinary people may not 
build theistic proofs from natures testimony, but they do know God by way of inference. 
In an informal and non-sophisticated way, they move intellectually from the reality of 
the natural order to knowledge about the God to whom this natural order bears witness. 
Jurors may not construct syllogistic arguments from witnesses' testimony, but they do 
derive conclusions about a case inferentially from courtroom evidence (cf. 
Sudduth 2009: 62-3; Kretzmann 1992: 24). 

Many Christian discussions of natural theology speak of an 'implanted' natural 
knowledge of God. Thomas uses this language when explaining that human beings are 
constituted so as to desire true beatitude and find it in God alone (ST I.2.1 ad 1; see 
White 2006: 38-9). Reformed theologians speak of a 'seed of religion’ or 'sense of deity 
in all people, indicating that God made us able and even inclined to recognize him in 
our experience of natural revelation (e.g. Calvin 1953: i.3). But in neither case does this 
entail a purely innate knowledge of God or deny the need for testimony from the natural 
world. God made us to know him, but this knowledge ultimately comes through con- 
frontation with things ofthe world that exist outside our own minds. 

I conclude, therefore, that Thomas is correct to say that though we do not know God 
directly or immediately, we do know him through ‘His effects which are known to us’ 
(ST L.2.2). And since, as Thomas explains, one form of demonstration is a posteriori, 
Thomas must also be correct to say that God's existence can be demonstrated, in so far as 
we proceed from knowledge of God's effects to God, their cause. 

Before I say anything more, I should clarify that our natural knowledge of God 
through his effects in the natural world does not require demonstration in the sense that 
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such knowledge comes only through elaborate and sophisticated philosophical argu- 
ments (cf. Kretzmann 1992: 25; Bavinck 2004: 71). As considered above, Romans 1:19-21 
indicates that all people both can and do know God through ordinary exposure to the 
natural order—which makes perfect sense if human beings indeed have an innate ability 
and propensity to recognize God in the world. One implication is that practitioners of 
natural theology should not act as though it is complicated to know God from nature. 
Knowing God through natural revelation is actually easy. Everyone does it without even 
trying. 

Yet this does not imply that sophisticated philosophical arguments for God's exist- 
ence are illegitimate. If everyone knows God through spontaneous inference from nat- 
ural evidence, then we as intelligent creatures should be capable of making those 
inferences patent (see Sudduth 2009: 62). Furthermore, if God’s revelation permeates 
the natural world, the deeper people investigate it the more profound evidence for God 
they ought to discover (cf. Calvin 1953: i.5.2). While evidence for God in the world is 
obvious, not obscure, people miss and suppress the obvious. Formal arguments can help 
to lay out and explain the evidence in helpful ways. They can surely play a role in defend- 
ing and pressing the claims of Christianity before non-believers and in shoring up 
troubled Christian minds assailed by doubts. 

Although we cannot examine them in detail, Thomas’s Five Ways seem consistent 
with these basic conclusions. On the one hand, Thomas's arguments are fairly simple. 
For the most part, they appeal to ideas everyone knows and depends upon in ordinary 
life, such as cause and effect, better and worse, and order. On the other hand, deep waters 
underlie the arguments. The arguments are organically related to much more elaborate 
metaphysical ideas that Thomas unpacks elsewhere (see Wippel 2006: 45). Although 
appealing to common-sense ideas, they stimulate more profound reflection about the 
world. 

In an earlier work (VanDrunen 2014: 26-8), I criticized Thomistic metaphysics for 
allowing commitment to God's existence to be placed in abeyance during a long meta- 
physical investigation, at the end of which one should conclude that God exists (e.g. see 
White 2009: 26-7, 64-5). I continue to harbour this concern, but now wish to put things 
somewhat differently. Christian practitioners of formal natural theology, I suggest, 
should not portray the natural knowledge of God as simply the result of a metaphysical 
enterprise in which God enters finally at the end. Perhaps there is a useful role for such 
an enterprise. But recognizing God in the world is not difficult, complicated, or just for 
trained philosophers. It is obvious, straightforward, and pressing upon everyone. 
Natural revelation requires an obedient response (see Van Til 1955: 153-5). Natural theo- 
logians who can show that, as well as practice a sophisticated metaphysics, deserve 
applause. And I believe Thomas’ natural theology tends in this direction. Thomas 
develops a sophisticated metaphysics elsewhere in his corpus, but he presents his Five 
Ways in a textbook of theology. Here he seeks to demonstrate God's existence not as part 
of an abstract metaphysics or while holding his belief in God in abeyance, but as an exer- 
cise in faith-seeking-understanding (cf. Muller 1992). 
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Two common objections to Thomas’s Five Ways (and similar natural-theological 
arguments) are worth brief reflection. First, many people have complained that the Five 
Ways do not show the Christian God but a pagan Unmoved Mover. This objection help- 
fully reminds us that natural theology should consider the true God, not a false God. But 
Christian theology has always recognized that though natural revelation reveals the true 
God, it does not reveal as much about him as supernatural revelation does. If natural 
theology can bring to light what natural revelation shows, and refuses to go beyond this, 
then it seems to do exactly what Christians should want it to do. Natural theology need 
not say everything about God in order to speak truly about God (cf. Levering 2016: 
21-2). 

Second, others have objected that Christians and non-Christians alike perennially 
raise weighty criticisms against the Five Ways (and similar arguments), and thus they 
must not be very good proofs. This is worth considering but is not a fatal objection. For 
one thing, the Five Ways are not ‘proofs’ in a mathematical or empiricist sense. Perhaps 
it is fair to describe them as fallible attempts to describe, highlight, and elucidate the evi- 
dence or testimony that God issues through his world (see Evans 2010). Yet the language 
of ‘proof’ can still press the important point that these arguments are not meant to be 
stabs in the dark or merely suggestive but are attempts to exercise God-given reason 
properly and to point to truth (cf. Levering 2016: 3-7). This objection, however, also 
helpfully reminds natural theologians that the reality of God’s existence does not depend 
upon their own cleverness or gifts of persuasion. The fundamental problem with human 
beings is not their limited intellectual insight but their moral response to what they 
actually know, as we have seen repeatedly from Romans 1. Natural theologians can learn 
from insightful critics and refine their arguments accordingly, but they need always 
remember that sinful humans will resist the claims of God no matter how exquisite the 
arguments they develop. 


CONCLUSION 


According to Thomas Aquinas, natural theology is insufficient for salvation and is inev- 
itably laden with mistakes apart from the help of supernatural revelation. But human 
reason, operating properly, can demonstrate the existence and certain attributes of God 
from the natural order, and this natural knowledge of God constitutes preambles to the 
articles of the Christian faith. These are essential items of Thomas's natural theology, 
although they are not uniquely Thomistic. They form the heart, I believe, of what any 
Christian reception of Thomas's natural theology should embrace. 
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MICHAEL PAKALUK 


ACCORDING to St Thomas, what distinguishes practical philosophy from speculative is 
that the former has as its goal some accomplishment (opus), while the latter has as its goal 
truth (ST I.79.11.c). On his own terms, then, it seems that, to speak of the reception of his 
practical philosophy, we must consider how what he taught is to be reformulated, or 
adapted so as to inform thought, in such a way as to affect practice. Presumably that sort of 
influence cannot take place from a point of view that is disinterested or absolute, but must 
involve a consideration ofthe possibility of persuasion, of those today whose commitments 
in practical philosophy are different. Therefore, the first thing to askis what audience such a 
reception should address, which is a practical question also. In this chapter I shall consider, 
specifically, a programme for the reception of his thought, relative to a congeries of ideas 
which together mark out a certain dominant, pragmatic outlook in Western democracies 
that may be called ‘political liberalism’ I take the name of course from John Rawls, who, 
whatever his strengths or weaknesses, was certainly astute in sensing the temper ofthe age, 
as the change in his philosophy over four decades and his widespread influence both show. 
Rawls proposed his theory of Justice as Fairness as a way of accounting for this 'political 
liberalism" (Rawls 2001: xv-xviii). The reception of Thomass political philosophy must 
involve fashioning in a certain sense a better, competing account, while bringing to bear the 
resources of the classical political philosophy which he develops. As not everything can be 
covered in a brief chapter, I shall concentrate here on two fundamental ideas: the appeal to 
the state of nature and the problem ofthe exercise of political authority. 

Let us take political liberalism to presume first of all that what should govern in polit- 
ical society are principles, or rules, not persons in office. Its first question is: What 
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principles should govern the resolution of disagreements?, rather than something like, as 
in classical political philosophy: What is the office of a governor, and should one or many 
persons hold that office? (Rawls 1958: 171-2). Next, the content and support of these prin- 
ciples is held to be independent of any particular metaphysical or religious view. Since 
these principles articulate the grounds on which citizens can be coerced to act, it is also a 
fundamental idea of political liberalism that citizens may not be coerced to act on the 
basis of metaphysical or religious principles which they might reasonably reject. This is 
sometimes called the principle of liberal ‘reciprocity, or of ‘sovereignty’ in a liberal polity 
(Rawls 2005: xlii). It is a presupposition of political liberalism, next, that all human beings, 
in some ideal sense, by default have no restrictions on their action and no inequalities of 
wealth; thus, laws which restrict conduct coercively have the burden of proof, as do laws 
that would naturally lead to disparities of wealth. Since the one consideration implies 
relaxation of restraint by law and the other increase of regulation, those who hold such a 
view will typically wish to minimize the reach of criminal law, on the grounds that only 
criminal law is in the intended sense coercive, while also holding that, although eco- 
nomic regulation can be burdensome, it does not count as coercive in a relevant way. 
Thus one sees a favouring of expressive liberty over economic liberty (Mill 1874: 134-67). 
Likewise, the right to private property must be demoted or minimized, while a right to 
personal autonomy must be asserted and expanded. Similarly, the family falls under sus- 
picion, as it is a locus of property, and its modes of relationship are obviously at odds with 
autonomy (Rawls 1971: 511). Finally, nature too, as it seems capricious in how it awards 
gifts (Rawls 2010: 259-70), is not regarded as any sort of guide to conduct but as some- 
thing that needs to be negated or neutralized (Mill 1874: 3-59): thus, movements of 
thought which appear to attack norms rooted in nature will be advanced favourably. 

In political liberalism, human rights are conceived of as a structure or system, not 
unlike rules ofa game (Rawls 1955: 25), which, as all members of society are meant to see, 
together imply a type of society which is more desirable to live in than common basic 
alternatives, as these rules are held to exemplify reciprocity, predictability, and protec- 
tion from the arbitrary exercise of power (Rawls 2001: 104-6). In this system, again, 
rights have to be understood without any reference to anything which might be taken to 
transcend or be a foundation for political society (Rawls 1980: 519). They are thought to 
require no foundation or justification, beyond the fact that they can be seen to work. 
However, it is admitted that members of society who adhere to a particular metaphysical 
or religious view will naturally wish to project upon this system of rights an interpret- 
ation which accords with those views, as if that view were the foundation, and the 
system of rights were deduced from this—and, from the point of view of political liber- 
alism, they can be encouraged in that misconception, not because their interpretations 
are correct, but because thereby they become peaceable because they are reconciled to a 
liberal polity (Rawls 1987: 6-8). As rights have no transcendence or foundation, the 
putative right to free speech becomes construed as a right of self-expression, not a lib- 
erty which permits the fulfilment of some duty to correspond to independent truth in 
important matters. Similarly, the right to religious liberty is the right to worship in 
private and to hold sincere beliefs, but not a right which permits the fulfilment of a 
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transcendent duty, which holds for all. On this picture, again, the claims of conscience 
become something of a luxury or an indulgence. They represent an exemption, some 
permission to depart from the demands of principle in favour of one’s subjective prefer- 
ence, which lacks real justification except pragmatic: thus, dissenters who threaten vio- 
lence or rebellion if not accommodated can be expected to be given more scope of 
‘conscience’. But in general, that someone follows his conscience, instead of some com- 
monly accepted practice, is admirable only when conscience seems to compel retali- 
ation, against those who seem to depart from the conventional interpretation of the 
system of rules which is understood to capture the content of human rights. 

Let this count as a sketch of what people are commonly disposed to believe in these 
matters in Western democracies. One wants a reception of St Thomas’ thought to be 
developed in such a way that it can persuade away from this view. For this it seems four 
tasks must be undertaken: two of which are ‘friendly’ let us say, one ‘adversarial, and one 
‘in-house. The friendly tasks are well emphasized by MacIntyre in his Gifford Lectures: 
Thomism historically has shown its power by as it were encompassing other systems 
without itself becoming encompassed (MacIntyre 1990: 127-48). To encompass political 
liberalism, Thomism must, first, give an account of the holdings of political liberalism, in 
such a way as to explain even better the contours and tensions of that view, than political 
liberals themselves can give; second, it must show how those elements of political liberal- 
ism which are true can be preserved, and would be more fully and more adequately 
accounted for, within Thomism than in any theory of political liberalism. These are the 
‘friendly’ tasks. Third, it must refute misguided claims or principles (e.g. Mill’s “Harm 
Principle’: Mill 1874: 1-2) through drawing on its own resources in a persuasive way—the 
‘adversarial’ task. But the most important task and most basic is, fourth, the ‘in-house’ 
task of simply getting straight what Thomas himself taught. This is largely a matter of get- 
ting clearer about classical political philosophy as informed by Christianity. This fourth 
task is presumably also the most difficult, since it is undertaken within a culture imbued 
with political liberalism, and we take many things simply for granted which, in contrast, 
on the classical view appear patently false. In this chapter I will focus mainly on the fourth 
task but also address the others. (Note that if one engages in the two ‘friendly’ tasks men- 
tioned, then there can be no danger that Thomist political philosophy will foster a sterile 
sub-culture, or a purely defensive redoubt, as it would aim as it were to outdo political 
liberalism in formulating a genuine and practicable liberalism.) 


THE ORIGIN OF POLITICAL AUTHORITY IN 
NATURE 


A presupposition of political liberalism is that political authority—like all authority, it 
thinks—is based on prior consent: authority is always granted by the subject of the 
authority (Nagel 1973: 223). It argues for this by postulating, hypothetically or in principle, 
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a natural condition prior to political society, of many mature individuals living 
alongside one another but not yet in political society, and holding that the transition to 
political society takes place through their deliberate consent. Political society has just 
the authority they confer to it. “To understand political power right, and derive it from 
its original? John Locke writes in his Second Treatise, ‘we must consider, what state all 
men are naturally in, and that is, a state of perfect freedom to order their actions, and 
dispose of their possessions and persons, as they think fit, within the bounds of the law 
of nature, without asking leave, or depending upon the will of any other man 
(Locke 1821: 189). For Thomism, in contrast, a state of nature is what nature intends to 
be, and nature intends man to live in cities, since cities are a stable term of development 
for sociability designed to meet natural needs; therefore, scattered families or individ- 
uals on their own would be a sub-natural condition. So appeal to a multitude which is 
natural but pre-political is misguided. Merely to say this, of course, is to reject, not to 
engage with, political liberalism. But an appeal to human nature, not a ‘state of nature‘, 
can be used in a similar way. 

In such appeals, one finds, we quickly must rely upon claims in metaphysics and 
anthropology: take these to be part of a culture that is necessary, we think, to support a 
sound political philosophy. In this chapter we can only identify in passing what that cul- 
ture needs to include. For example, St Thomas argues (De regno ad regem Cypri 1.3), in 
order to establish that a human being has a final end: man is a being who acts with intel- 
ligence; intelligence when it acts, acts for an end; thus, there is some end for which man 
acts. It is an argument from the bare fact of a practical rationality, to a final end. Clearly 
the argument presupposes that there is a human nature that we have, that intelligence is 
a power, and that it is unitary power. That intelligence is a power which essentially dis- 
cerns order, and which therefore has no practical import except insofar as an end is set 
for it, is perhaps the easiest premise, among these, to support just on its own. 

But the argument is crucially important; the metaphysics of it cannot be avoided. 
Broadly, St Thomas uses the argument to attack what we would call ‘autonomy’ Nothing 
which has an end can attain it, he says, if the path to that end involves a variety of contin- 
gencies, except through its being directed by someone or something who knows the 
end, has experience of those contingencies, and can pick the right path to get to the end 
(compare a competent seaman guiding a ship safely to port) (De regno 1.3). Thus the very 
fact of human practical rationality, given the character of the world, implies, he claims, 
that a human person needs to live his life under guidance. His practical question then 
becomes: under the guidance of whom? St Thomas will eventually say: a threefold guid- 
ance, of God and conscience, political authority, and (in Christian societies) ecclesias- 
tical authority. But it is important to see how astonishing this very fundamental first idea 
is: man is by nature not autonomous but reasonably looks for some direction that comes 
from without in order to attain his end. This conclusion of philosophical anthropology 
is necessary for sound political philosophy. Not that it need be learned in a philosophy 
classroom: we can presume that a well-educated child, from experience in acquiring dif- 
ficult skills, will also come to see the truth of this (as it were) ‘meta-claim’ about how in 
general we attain problematic ends. 
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Ihe next step is to argue that a man’s own reason is not a sufficient guide. We want to 
understand reason not as a creative power (i.e. as productive of the very truth which it 
first asserts) but as a discovering power, thus, the ‘light of reason’; also, that human rea- 
son by its own lights can discover that God exists and exercises providential care over 
the world—additional presuppositions of metaphysics and anthropology. Thus the 
question of whether a person’s own reason is a sufficient guide becomes the question of 
whether God's guidance, as seen through one’s natural power of reason, proves a suffi- 
cient guide (De regno I.4). This step is important, because whatever authority someone 
then recognizes as sharing in the authority which his reason possesses for him, he must 
also regard as sharing in God's authority—and not as possessing authority only because 
he consented to it. (We may wish to object at this point: must political philosophy be 
burdened with these apparently extraneous claims? But we say: there seems no alterna- 
tive, for establishing a sound political philosophy. Again, we assign these claims to a 
necessary supporting culture, not to political philosophy itself. It is hardly surprising ifa 
sound political philosophy would be embraced and put into practice only within some 
cultures, not others.) 

Furthermore, we want to understand human practical reason as discerning, origin- 
ally and fundamentally, laws which bind someone relative to other human beings gener- 
ally, such that prudential reasoning regarding ones own good is already within the 
bounds of lawful reasoning as regards ones relations with others. The alternative view, 
taken for granted in modern political theory and political liberalism, is that practical 
reason is originally directed at ones own welfare, regarding oneself as an individual, and 
then by construction it becomes social. Of course, the problem would then remain of 
how social claims could ever take priority over claims of ones own good, if the former 
were derived from the latter. Sidgwick gave the best delineation of the problem and 
found himself incapable of resolving it (Sidgwick 1981: 499-503). The Thomist approach, 
in contrast, is to say that human practical reason at first regards the individual qua mem- 
ber of the class, human beings, and thus what it claims as regards what the individual 
may do is already bound by what it claims as regards what the individual can do qua 
equal member ofthe class (Pakaluk 2013: 166-8). The difference here between the mod- 
ern and classical views is analogous to a difference in logic and concept formation. On 
the classical view, we reason first about universals and afterwards about individuals as 
exemplifying those universals, but in modern logic the first predications are about indi- 
viduals, and universals are arrived at, if at all, through generalization (technically, 
through what is called ‘abstraction, which takes some individual in some respect as an 
index case). So, for example, if someone wants to reason how he should obtain food for 
himself, he reasons that, as he is human, he is to get it qua human, and qua human he is 
forbidden to steal: thus his private practical rationality looks for alternatives other than 
stealing, which is excluded in advance. The point is: to say that the first principles of 
practical reason are the principles of natural law (roughly identified with the Ten 
Commandments) is to say that an individual's prudential reason, ‘by nature, operates 
within the bounds ofthis law. Since these laws pertain to his nature and membership in 
the human community, they hold for him too in political society, and it is not necessary 
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to postulate rights which, unlike others, cannot be bargained away in a social contract, 
because they are (for obscure reasons) ‘unalienable’ 

Thus, a single human being is by nature under the governance of God insofar as he 
naturally discerns certain precepts binding him in his relationship with others and with 
God, and insofar as he has sufficient natural wit to seek his own good within those 
bounds. And yet this guidance is not sufficient for him to reach his end: he needs too the 
guidance of external authorities insofar as he has a social nature, and, in particular, 
authorities in the household and in political society. St Thomas argues in the following 
way. We can see that nature intends that man does not live on his own, as solitary, the 
way some animals obviously do. (Here we need to call upon various presuppositions: 
that there is a system called ‘nature’; that there are natural kinds within this system; that 
nature is in the class of things that act for an end, that is, a good; that because art imitates 
nature, nature acts for an end in a manner akin to art; that the ‘intention of nature in 
seeking an end can be discerned from extrapolation and by posing suitable counterfac- 
tuals. Again, these presuppositions need only be endorsed in a common manner as 
within a culture, not as philosophical theses studied in a classroom.) He gives first an 
argument from the natural structure of the body: man has no natural source of food, 
covering, or means of defence; and, whereas he is endowed with reason as matched with 
the hands, which are all-purpose tools, by his own hands he cannot provide what he 
needs for life (De regno 1.5). Second, he gives an argument from man’s natural cognitive 
powers: his natural knowledge of what is harmful or helpful is only very general; to con- 
vert this general knowledge to particular knowledge is the work of many persons in 
many fields (De regno 1.6). Third, he gives an argument from mans distinctive natural 
behaviour: man's noteworthy and distinguishing natural gift of speech makes sense only 
if he is intended to communicate with others; and, to the extent that this communica- 
tion surpasses that of other animals in specificity, to that extent, we should expect too, 
that his association with others of his kind is intended to be closer and more coordinated 
(De regno I.7). 

From these three arguments, the negative thesis follows that a multitude of human 
beings are not meant by nature to live in isolation from one another in the manner of 
many solitary animals. St Thomas also argues more strongly that the family and the city 
(or ‘political society’) are natural institutions (Sententia libri Ethicorum 1.1.4). These are 
related as are mere living to living well, and thus as serving a proximate end to serving a 
more final end. For mere living, one needs necessities, but necessities include: that 
someone comes to be at all (generation), that he is nourished when immature (susten- 
ance), that he is instructed, and that he receives the necessities of daily life, which one 
obtains mainly from one’s parents but also from siblings and more distant relatives. 
(Note: This mode of argument has more force for less developed societies, but today 
social scientists can provide ample evidence of the importance of the family as a safe- 
guard against poverty, and as necessary for good emotional and mental development.) 
As regards living well, one needs, next, to live a life that has a certain completeness; but 
for this one needs, as regards the body, those products which are easily made in a city but 
not in a single household on its own (such as specialized tools or luxury goods), and, as 
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regards the soul, the upholding of right conduct through public authority. On this last 
point, St Thomas takes up a theme from Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics X.9 that paternal 
authority is necessary for character formation in the family but not sufficient, since 
young adults whose character is not formed (surely, he has chiefly boys in mind, not 
girls) can resist a father’s authority or simply leave the household, without the process of 
developing good character reaching completion. So character formation is necessarily 
the shared work, too, of everyone who has come together anyway in a city for meeting 
needs (hence the saying in Aristotle that cities originate on account of mere living but 
continue to exist for the sake of living well: see his Politics 1.2.1252b27-30). 

From these considerations, it follows that there is a social, common good—that is to 
say, that each person must attain his end not simply living on his own but also living in 
these natural institutions, where different persons will have different kinds of pursuits, 
‘offices (some of these natural, such as that of father and of mother), and dedicated 
activities. The social common good is that this end be attained in the midst of diverse, 
deflecting contingencies, by persons who live together, of diverse interests and activities. 
But if so, there is a need for corresponding authorities. 

Because this is an argument from human nature, and nature is in the class of things 
that act for an end or good (see Aristotle, Physics II.8), the argument makes no appeal to 
the need for persons put together in a multitude to defend themselves, either as individ- 
uals (needing a criminal justice system) or as a multitude (needing a militia), against 
those who would be aggressors through ignoring the basic principles of practical rea- 
son. Attacks on others, as they are violations of an intrinsic natural principle of rational 
action, are not natural for human beings. Note that therefore no connection between 
military leadership and civic rule is antecedently established, as in Plato’s Republic. 

Also, St Thomas does not place emphasis on the naturalness of a division of labour 
leading to a market which serves as the kernel and original basis of unity for political 
society, as does Plato, again, in the Republic. Yet probably this line of thought is implicit 
in what he says, so very briefly, about the household. The household meets basic needs 
for living, not by providing all of them itself, but by in some way contributing to the pro- 
vision of basic human needs. That is, when St Thomas thinks of the family, he thinks 
already of a cluster or network of families, bound together by some mechanism of 
exchange, rather than single families engaged, say, in subsistence farming. The upshot of 
this view, curiously, is that the authority of parents in a family, and that of adept crafts- 
men in the market, becomes assimilated. It is not so much that ‘agents in the market 
have a familial character’ (though they can have that—think of businesses with titles 
such as Smith & Sons), but that ‘parents in the home have a market character —and by 
this we mean that parental authority, and accomplishment at some trade or skill, are 
regarded as bound together, and that instruction in useful industry is as much what par- 
ents give to their children, as instruction in how to live. We ourselves can easily forget 
this, as we are familiar with modern habits where life at home is solely relaxation, except 
for household ‘chores. The implication for the reception of his thought is that the char- 
acter of sound education in the household will testify, too, to the social nature of man, 
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since that education for more mature children willbe in, and directed towards the acqui- 
sition of, skills which will make those children generally useful to others. 

Ihe reason for which political authority is originally needed is also the fundamental 
purpose of that authority in its continued exercise. St Thomas rejects the view that its 
purpose is fundamentally protection against the aggressor. Nor is it the provision of 
basic necessities, as the family accomplishes this, or the manufacture ofan ethical code, 
as this is discovered already in practical reason. Rather, its purpose is coordination of 
families (and by extension, the market) in what they do and the support of moral prin- 
ciples (not excluding the imperative to give God due honour). 


If, then, it is natural for man to live in the society of many, it is necessary that there 
exist among men some means by which the group may be governed. For where 
there are many men together and each one is looking after his own interest, the 
multitude would be broken up and scattered unless there were also an agency to 
take care of what appertains to the commonweal. In like manner, the body ofa man 
or any other animal would disintegrate unless there were a general ruling force 
within the body which watches over the common good of all members. 

(De regno 1.8; all translations of De regno are from Aquinas 1938.). 


This conclusion immediately gives rise to a condition of subsidiarity of families, the 
market, and associations in civil society. As St Thomas emphasizes, ‘what is proper and 
what is common are not identical. Things differ by what is proper to each: they are 
united by what they have in common. But diversity of effects is due to diversity of causes. 
Consequently, there must exist something which impels towards the common good of 
the many, over and above that which impels towards the particular good of each indi- 
vidual’ (De regno, 1.9). In the context, this passage wants to draw attention to the exist- 
ence ofa common good over the proper good of each. But one might equally say that the 
proper good, and therefore the limited authority proper to each, remains when political 
authority is recognized, and it is not absorbed into that higher authority (see 
Pakaluk 2002). All of the examples St Thomas takes from nature support the same out- 
look. Of course, there cannot be genuine authority over what is proper, without genu- 
ine ‘property —that is, a claim of right over the material conditions needful for the 
management of this realm which is proper. Therefore, it follows that one should ante- 
cedently expect that larger groups would reasonably be bound to honour the claims of 
‘property’ of the groups or individuals they include, and, if this is so, one would expect 
that there would be some kind of natural and generally recognized means of appropri- 
ation for natural institutions and their members. This is the basis for a natural right to 
property (see Sententia libri Ethicorum 9.7). 

Note that, in setting up a basic contrast, as St Thomas does, between governance by a 
distinct authority over a multitude of persons together and governance of one person on 
his own over his own life, the problem of authority in political society is posited to bethe 
same in kind as the problem of any authority over any social group. In particular, the use of 
coercive force is not defining of political authority: that that authority must be coercive 
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arises incidentally, because the society over which it is exercised is complete. On the 
other hand, the realm of what is proper to someone, involving care of himself insofar as 
he can provide this on his own, and his pursuing a relationship to God through the 
application of reason to first principles (conscience), and potentially through his accept- 
ance ofrevealed truth, is marked out as distinct from what is common and from what is 
subject to social and political authority, and yet it is not prior to it. Thus, the Madisonian 
argument for religious liberty as based on a claim of obedience upon an individual prior 
to his entry into political society cannot be advanced. St Thomass claim is actually 
stronger, i.e. that God's authority is implicit in human practical reason correctly con- 
strued; and by that same reason we can see that a political authority is necessary and 
therefore is a participation in divine reasonability, and that its purpose includes support 
of religious practice. On this basis, particular exercises of political authority may some- 
times be licitly resisted as contrary to a higher authority. 

So, to reason about the origination of political authority, given human nature, we 
must first establish: it is incoherent or implausible to hold that human practical reason is 
originally egocentric rather than about the individual through the kind; fundamental 
laws of practical reason are generally and rightly interpreted as set down from without 
on divine authority; human beings can be recognized, by reason, as by nature social in 
the natural institutions of the family and political society, the authorities over which 
therefore have divine, because reasonable, warrant; and, since what is 'proper' to man in 
his self-governance remains, in relationship to God, through the light of reason and the 
application of conscience, he has freedom to pursue the truth about God, including 
revealed truth, which is the so-called right to religious liberty. 

As we saw from Locke, the appeal to some state of nature, hypothetical or real, is 
meant to establish freedom and equality as default conditions. How do freedom and 
equality fare on this Thomistic conception? The claim of the US Declaration of 
Independence that ‘[a]ll men are created equal’ is easy enough to construe. It is resolved 
into two claims. First, each human being, as such, is protected by the same natural law 
which binds each human being, as such. Thus, in particular (as Lincoln held in connec- 
tion with the Declaration), slavery is ruled out, because it involves the theft of a man's 
labour and the threat of murder to detain him. Political authority cannot negate the law 
of nature but, as we saw, it depends upon it. Second, by nature no one has political 
authority over anyone else, or dominion, such that it is the task of one to serve the good 
of the other (although political society as well as civil society have antecedently likely 
authorities—namely, those with knowledge and especially practical wisdom—and the 
household has natural authorities). 

But the ideal ofan original state of perfect freedom must be rejected. With respect to 
God and the natural law, there is a great deal of freedom, as each person has dominion 
over his own deeds except as limited by a few precepts of the natural law. However, the 
exercise of this freedom by everyone without coordination is understood to lead to the 
dissolution of human life, through our failing to meet basic needs, develop a moral cul- 
ture, and perfect the gift of rational speech. On the Thomistic picture, it is as if freedom 
in principle is acknowledged, but then immediately regarded as needing to be put to use 
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in commitments to others: freedom is as it were freedom for cooperation and commit- 
ment. Thus there is no initial bias in favour of freedom for an individual but rather in 
favour of cooperation and commitment. We can admit that claims ofthe need for coer- 
cive constraint face a burden of proof, and they must satisfy the ideal of subsidiarity, but 
then equally so do claims by an individual, or composite groups, of unrestricted free- 
dom of action, as the latter must be shown not to be suchas to lead to social dissolution. 

Similarly, the ideal of equality can be accepted only in a qualified form. It is true that 
no class of human beings by nature is attributed authority on this picture, except poten- 
tially elders, in a general way, on the grounds that a rudimentary form of cooperation 
requiring guidance will be of the older generation generally assisting the immature and 
young. But the picture gives rise to antecedent probabilities of finding natural authority 
in those who would answer to natural needs, thus: parents in a family; artisans, skilled 
persons, and scientists (anyone who has knowledge) in the world of the economy; poets 
and writers in the world of culture. Political authority looks to be superadded to such 
persons who have an antecedent claim of authority, by consent of the governed. 


THE NATURE OF POLITICAL AUTHORITY 


The problem of political authority as considered today tends to conflate two problems: 
what is the nature of governance? and who by right has a claim to exercise governance or 
fulfil that role? To mark out this distinction, one needs the notion of an office, which in 
turn requires the notion of essential form. The office can be designated abstractly: ‘the 
governing principle’ or ‘that which serves to govern. That these are conflated is shown by 
the fact that, from the correct idea—that those who as it happens are selected to fill an 
office are selected through the consent of the governed, and continue to hold office 
through the consent of the governed, in a kind of social contract—the incorrect idea is 
thought to follow—that the authority of those selected is conferred by that same consent 
and dependent upon that consent. Political liberalism, as we sketched it, seems sensitive 
to the problem, as it wants to make principles rather than persons ‘that which governs — 
but, besides this being impossible (because only living things can govern), it inevitably 
traces back the authority of those principles to some idealized consent of the governed; 
thus it does not escape the conflation of these ideas. 

For St Thomas, that human beings by nature are meant to live together, constituting a 
multitude, which therefore needs some authority specifically to direct the members of that 
multitude each to its end, is prior to the question of what that rule is like. Every multitude 
requires some governing principle, ‘that which governs; i.e. that which directs the mem- 
bers to their appropriate end; the governing authority therefore directs members of the 
multitude to their appropriate ends: this follows just by the meaning of a governor or 
authority. But the question then arises: what is the appropriate end? For example, in a 
machine, each part has the goal, or good, of contributing to the function of the machine, 
which serves the good of some person using the machine. In a group consisting of human 
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beings and beasts of burden, the latter serve the good of those in the former class. It does 
not follow from human equality alone that human beings are not to be governed for some 
good outside themselves: a flock of equal sheep is shepherded for the good of the shep- 
herd. (Here, Thrasymachus was correct in Republic I: it does not follow from the fact that a 
governor needs knowledge, and that knowledge is for the good of what is administered, 
that what is administered is not to be governed for some end outside itself, in a servile or 
instrumental way.) That is why St Thomas, to explain the nature of rule, introduces the 
notion that a human being is sui causa: Now the end which befits a multitude of free men 
is different from that which befits a multitude of slaves, for the free man is one who exists 
for his own sake, while the slave, as such, exists for the sake of another’ (Nam liber est, qui 
sui causa est; servus autem est, qui id quod est, alterius est) (De regno 1.2). Even this is not the 
same as a principle of equality, as angels and God are each in the manner of sui causa, yet 
human beings do not enjoy an equality by nature with them. (A principle of the ‘dignity of 
the person’ such as this is not a principle of equality: equality enters only from the fact that 
members of the same natural kind are all equally members of that kind.) For members 
which are in the manner of sui causa, governance is exercised towards the simultaneous 
good of all, not taking any to exist simply for the good of others. Yet the common good is 
not simply the simultaneous composite good, of the good of each taken separately and 
added together, since it includes the good of living with others, and seeking one’s good 
through living with others, which as we have seen involves the use of freedom to commit 
oneself to seeking one’s good through seeking the good of others. (On this picture, if one 
says that no one can know his own end, or that one can know only one’s own end, and not 
that of others, then governance is destroyed. Again, once one says that we create our own 
ends, then governance becomes the impossible project of catering to incompatible prefer- 
ences, which do not admit of being challenged. Hence, inevitably, on either alternative, 
some picture of the human good must be implicitly brought in, on pain of chaos.) 

It would seem that ifthe fact that human beings are in the manner of sui causa is to be 
an operative principle defining the nature of governance (e.g. it seems to be the import 
of the phrase, ‘government for the people, in Lincolns statement), then that human 
beings are in the manner of sui causa should be affirmed somehow within the political 
order. But what makes it so that human beings are like this? There are various paths to 
this conclusion: that they are 'in the image of God'; that they are children of God, consti- 
tuting a single family, and therefore images of God; that they have a destiny of sharing 
life with God; that they have been sought out by God specifically for some kind of rela- 
tionship with him (cf. the covenants ofthe Jewish people); that they are capable of relat- 
ing to him personally through worship and thanksgiving. Some religions, then, are such 
that the establishment ofthat religion in political society would serve, then, to make this 
affirmation. However, the recognition of a right to religious liberty, too, potentially does 
the same, if it is affirmed in the correct form— that is, not as a subjective concession, but 
as an objective liberty which gives each person scope to work out on his own a relation- 
ship to some numen supremum which is supposed to exist. So, if we say that the concept 
of each member of society as sui causa is essential for governance to have the correct 
form, and if the right to religious liberty affirms that each person is sui causa—because 
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that liberty makes no sense except upon that presupposition—then one can say that the 
right to religious liberty becomes the most fundamental right. 

The next question for St Thomas becomes, whether persons are in fact capable of act- 
ing as governors of others as sui causa—whether we are or can become such that, as a 
practical matter, we can assume the office of ‘that which governs —and if so, then, what 
serves to divert persons who hold office from carrying out that task? As regards the first 
question, St Thomas follows Aristotle and traces the origins of the motivation for gov- 
ernance to the family. There are three forms of rule—kingship (one), aristocracy (a few), 
constitutional government (many) (De regno 2.10-13)—and the motivation for public 
service in each case is derived from the availability of a corresponding paradigm of ser- 
vice in the family (fatherhood, joint spousal rule, brotherhood) (Sententia libri ethico- 
rum VIII.10). St Thomas does not make the precise character of the connection clear, 
but it seems plausible to say that, for example, in a society in which fathers widely neglect 
or abandon the requirements of fatherhood, the devotion of men to the complete good 
ofothers who are not related to them would be hardly sustainable. In any case, it seems a 
task of social science today to study such connections. 

As regards the second question, St Thomas follows basic Aristotelian political theory 
and holds that kingship is corrupted into tyranny, aristocracy into oligarchy, and consti- 
tutional government into democracy (a ‘tyranny of the majority’). At first this looks too 
simple. Can it really be the case that there are only two alternatives here, and that those 
who hold the office of governor either serve the good of others or their own good? We 
need to distinguish between a ‘correct’ governor and a ‘corrupt’ governor. A ‘correct’ 
governor may nonetheless be poor at governing: he might in good faith aim to carry out 
that office but do so poorly—lazily, ineptly, not vigorously enough, etc. Or he might do 
so while preferring his own good— his good of comfort, relaxation, pleasure, health— 
over that of the governed, without his so far using his office for personal gain or acting as 
if on the presumption that the governed existed for his sake. So there is a wide range of 
ways of fulfilling the office of governor badly, but not because of corruption. 

In any case, this then becomes the most important question for practical political the- 
ory: how to structure governance so that governors carry out what their office requires, 
and what personally their motives should be. As is often the case in political theory, here 
we find a dispute over what the main problem is, which needs to be practically addressed. 
Political liberalism, because it conceives of rule in the first instance as the institution of 
correct principles or rules, takes for granted that persons can fulfil the office of ‘that which 
governs, and are concerned only, so to speak, with whether the rules upon which they act 
are suitably impartial —for example, on Rawlss system, no comprehensive conception of 
the good’ which might be reasonably rejected by a citizen may ever be used as the basis for 
legislation. But for St Thomas, in contrast, this locates the main problem incorrectly. The 
main problem for governance is whether those who hold office succeed in acting for the 
good, in the manner of a sui causa, of the governed, or whether they corruptly seek their 
own interest. After all, those who represent themselves as following ostensibly impartial 
principles may nonetheless be corrupt; whereas those who follow principles that depend 
upon some particular philosophical thesis may nonetheless be genuinely beneficent. 
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Thus there is a need for a subtle study of the psychology of corruption of rule: what 
was taken for granted as a fact in classical theory needs to be studied extensively now. 
One needs to argue that the possibility of corruption itself testifies to the fact that each 
person is sui causa. Someone who is a corrupt governor (rather than lazy or undiscip- 
lined) does continue to exercise power over the governed, and so what he does must 
have a purpose, but he recognizes himself as sui causa at least, and therefore as the pur- 
pose of what he does. So he exercises his power for his power. When such a purpose is 
shared by a few and coordinated, it amounts to the use of power to increase wealth, since 
wealth is a means of power which can be possessed solely by a few, and when it is shared 
by many, not in a coordinated but in a sympathetic way, it amounts to the use of power to 
increase licence, the following of what pleases one, since a licence to do as one pleases 
can easily be shared with many. 

Nonetheless, one needs to ask: if a philosophical or religious view of only some is 
made to be directive of all, are these no longer dealt with as free, and are they instead 
made servile in relation to the good of these others? There are various ways in which the 
charge could be answered, and it is not clear which approach is most sound. One might 
maintain, for instance, that in such a case everyone remains free, even ifa concept of the 
appropriate end held by only some is directive of them all, because they are free to argue 
against it or change it. Call this freedom to persuade. (Socrates in the Crito seems to hold 
that this sort of freedom is enough to establish the justice of the jury’s judgment against 
him.) Or that everyone remains free insofar as the appropriate end is indeed affirmed 
and citizens see and agree that it is the appropriate end. Call this objective but contin- 
gent freedom. Or one might say that they are free insofar as the public acknowledge- 
ment of a true account of the appropriate final end gives the best interpretation of each 
persons own understanding of his appropriate end, even if that private understanding is 
mistaken. Call this freedom of fulfilment. One can see that there are various conceptual 
relationships available in the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition which can account for 
imperfect participations in some affirmed position which still count as freedom for 
individuals. In any case the alternative is incoherent: to affirm that human beings exist 
in the manner of a sui causa is a specific philosophical and religious view, and it is inco- 
herent to hold that dealing with human beings, as those who are in the manner of a sui 
causa, becomes impossible for those who believe it is so. 
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Aquinas’ doctrine on the Triune God has been the object of an extraordinary renewal 
of interest during the past three decades, to the point that it occupies a prominent place 
in today’s discussions of Trinitarian theology, whether authors agree or not with 
Aquinas. This chapter comprises seven sections. Each section deals with an aspect that 
is (or should be) present in any reception of Aquinas’ teaching on God the Trinity: (1) 
the centrality of Trinitarian faith in Aquinas’ theology; (2) the nature and purpose of 
Aquinas’ Trinitarian theology; (3) the cardinal place of the economy of salvation; (4) the 
relationship between processions and missions; (5) the organization of the ‘treatise’ on 
God in the Summa theologiae; (6) the divine persons as ‘subsisting relations’; (7) the 
doctrine of the Word and Love. 


THE CENTRALITY OF FAITH IN THE TRINITY 


It is today widely recognized that Aquinas places the Trinity at the very heart of Christian 
theology (Schwöbel 2014: 44-5). Aquinas himself wrote: “The Christian faith chiefly 
(principaliter) consists in confessing the Holy Trinity, and it specially glories in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (De rationibus fidei, ch. 1); “The Lord taught that the knowledge 
that makes man happy (beatificans cognitio) consists in two things, namely, the divinity 
of the Trinity and the humanity of Christ [...] All the knowledge imparted by faith turns 
about these two points: the divinity of the Trinity and the humanity of Christ’ 
(Compendium theologiae I, ch. 2). For Thomas, ‘knowledge of the Trinity in unity is our 
whole life’s fruit and goal’ (Sent. I, dist. 2, Exposition of the text). The revelation of the 
Trinity is thus of central importance: “To know the divine persons was necessary for us 
for two reasons. First, in order that we have a right view of the creation of things [...] The 
other and more important [principalius] reason is so that we may have the right view of 
the salvation of mankind, accomplished by the Son who became flesh and by the gift of 
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the Holy Spirit’ (ST 1.32.1 ad 3). Final beatitude consists in the vision of the Holy Trinity 
and ‘what brings us to beatitude is the mission of the divine persons’ (ST II-IL2.8 ad 3). 

Aquinas’ account of Christian faith is Trinitarian in nature (Torrell 2003: 25-224). His 
theology of the Trinity is not limited to accounting for God being three persons, or for 
three persons being one God. His Trinitarian theology also aims at showing how the 
revelation of the Trinity is the key to a proper understanding of the economy of creation, 
grace, and glory. In Aquinas, ‘the doctrine of the Trinity [...] provides the interpretive 
framework for understanding all other doctrines’ (Smith 2003: 29). 


THE NATURE OF TRINITARIAN THEOLOGY: 
A SPIRITUAL EXERCISE 


Since the Trinity is a mystery in the strictest sense, it cannot be proved by rational argu- 
ments. Faith in the Trinity depends exclusively on revelation whose centre is the incar- 
nation of the Son, his life in the flesh, and the sending of the Holy Spirit. Recent research 
has shown that, against rationalism, and against any temptation to reduce Trinitarian 
theology to a nice logical exercise, Aquinas understands and practises Trinitarian 
theology as a ‘wisdom-exercise’ (Levering 2004: 34-9). He not only rules out the pos- 
sibility of natural reason attaining to knowledge of the Trinity but also refuses to con- 
sider God’s personal plurality as deriving from the divine essence (ST 1.32.1; see 
Schmidbaur 1995: 22, 74-5, 88-95, 430-31; Smith 2003: 70-79). 

Concerning Trinitarian faith, arguments advanced by Aquinas are thus chiefly of two 
kinds. The first kind of argument falls under the authority of Holy Scripture, which 
reveals that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are distinct yet perfectly one. The other kind 
of argument consists of ‘adaptations; or ‘persuasions, or reasons of congruity’ (ST 1.32.1 
ad 2) that do not prove the Trinity but seek to show that what is proposed to faith is not 
impossible (ST II-ILı.5 ad 2). In some cases, one can refute arguments against 
Trinitarian faith by establishing that they are wrong. In other cases, however, one cannot 
establish the falsity of contrary arguments but one can show that they are not necessary 
proofs (Super Boetium de Trinitate 2.3); and in order to show this, the theologian estab- 
lishes an alternative by proposing other plausible reasons: this is precisely one of the 
main functions of the analogy or ‘similitude’ of the Word and Love. Such a project 
expressly excludes any claim to ‘comprehend’ the Trinity (ST 1.13.5; see Rocca 2004). Its 
purpose is to offer ‘likely reasons; so that ‘the mind is lifted up to get some glimpse of the 
truth that suffices for excluding errors’ (De Potentia 9.5). Aquinas’ Trinitarian theology 
is a ‘spiritual’ exercise, that is to say, a theological contemplation ‘for the exercise (exer- 
citium) and encouragement (solatium) of the faithful’ (SCG I.9). Aquinas’ project thus 
consists in showing (1) the non-impossibility of the Trinity and (2) its significance for 
the believers’ understanding of creation and, above all, of salvation, in the search for 
beatitude (Emery 2007b: 1-72). 
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ECONOMY AND THEOLOGY: Two WAYS OF 
DOING TRINITARIAN THEOLOGY 


In the Summa theologiae, the doctrine of the ‘missions’ of the Son and of the Holy Spirit 
is found at the end of the section dedicated to ‘what concerns the distinction of persons’ 
(ST 1.43). At first glance, the placement of the question might seem to suggest that the 
Trinitarian ‘economy’ (or, to use Aquinas’ term, the dispensatio, i.e. the divine plan of 
salvation which is accomplished through the incarnation of the Word and the sending 
of the Holy Spirit) was just an appendix of little importance in comparison with the 'theo- 
logy’ (the theologia, as distinguished from the economy, means the divinity of the 
persons in the inmost life of the Trinity: ST III.2.6 ad 1). Recent studies, however, have 
shown that such an interpretation is deeply mistaken (Sabathé 2011). As a matter of fact, 
Aquinas recognizes two ways or 'doors for entering into the theological contemplation 
ofthe Trinity. The following example is taken from the commentary on John 1:1 (In prin- 
cipio erat Verbum). It makes clear that, in the order of our access to the knowledge of the 
Trinity, the economy (dispensatio) comes first. 


Order is found in learning, and this in two ways: as to nature [secundum naturam], 
and as to ourselves [quoad nos]. And in both cases we can speak of a beginning 
(principium) [...] As to nature, in Christian doctrine the beginning and principle of 
our wisdom is Christ, inasmuch as he is the Wisdom and the Word of God, that is 
to say, in his divinity. But as to ourselves, the beginning is Christ himself inasmuch 
as he is the Word of God made flesh, that is to say, in his incarnation. 

(Aquinas, Commentary on the Gospel of St. John 1:1) 


We can use these explanations to identify two ways according to which Aquinas 
expounds the doctrine of the Trinity: beginning either with the divine persons in the 
inner life of the Trinity or with the incarnation of the Son and the mission of the Holy 
Spirit. In the Summa theologiae, Aquinas follows the first path (eternal processions of 
the persons, divine relations, and the persons themselves). In his commentaries on 
Scripture, however, he follows both paths (Emery 2005). Now, from our standpoint 
(quoad nos), priority clearly belongs to the economy, as Aquinas makes clear in other 
places: one must first receive the nourishment of the “Word made flesh’ in order to be 
able to grow and become capable of receiving the teaching concerning ‘the Word that 
was in the beginning with God' (ST II-IL189.1 obj. 4 and ad 4). For this reason, 
Trinitarian doctrine consists of two paths or complementary movements. The first path 
is that of our discovery of the mystery. It starts from the economy (dispensatio), that is, 
from the life of Christ and the gift ofthe Holy Spirit. The second path is that of ‘theology. 
It starts from the eternal subsistence of the three divine persons in the inmost life of the 
Trinity. The relationship between the dispensatio and the theologia can be explained by 
Thomas’ teaching on the Trinitarian missions and processions. 
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PROCESSIONS AND MISSIONS 


By ‘processions (eternal processions), Aquinas means the coming forth (origo) of a per- 
son from another: the eternal generation of the Son from the Father and the eternal 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and Son. As for the ‘missions, following a 
tradition rooted in St Augustine, Aquinas distinguishes between the ‘visible’ and the 
‘invisible’ missions. 

By ‘visible missions, Aquinas understands the coming of the Son of God in the flesh, 
and the manifestation of the gift of the Holy Spirit through visible signs (at Christ's bap- 
tism and transfiguration, at Easter according to John 20, and at Pentecost following Acts 
2). The ‘visible missions’ relate to historical events foundational for salvation, from 
Christmas to Pentecost. The Son is sent in the flesh (incarnation) as the ‘Author of sanc- 
tification; that is to say, as pouring out the Holy Spirit; and the Holy Spirit is sent as the 
‘Gift of sanctification in person (ST 1.43.7). 

By ‘invisible missions’ Aquinas understands the sanctifying sending of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit into human souls (and angels). The ‘invisible’ missions give us the funda- 
mental structure of divinization. Here the reference, or paradigm, is the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit who is given (ST I.43.3). The invisible mission of the Spirit consists not 
only of the gift of a created effect but also of the divine person of the Holy Spirit. This is of 
primary importance: unlike certain reductive interpretations, Aquinas’ genuine teach- 
ing about sanctification or divinization does not limit the invisible mission to the cre- 
ated gifts of grace (Williams 1999; Spezzano 2015). The created gifts of sanctifying grace 
dispose human beings to receive the divine person. But from the standpoint of the efh- 
cient, exemplary, and final cause of grace, the reception of the Holy Spirit has priority 
over that of his created gifts: in this sense, the gift of the Holy Spirit in person is abso- 
lutely primary (Juarez 2014). The doctrine of the Son as Word, and of the Holy Spirit as 
Love, is the theological key to the invisible missions: 


Since the Holy Spirit is Love, the likening [assimilatur] of the soul to the Holy Spirit 
occurs through the gift of charity and so the Holy Spirit’s mission is accounted for 
by reason of charity. The Son in turn is the Word; not, however, just any word, but 
the Word breathing Love (Verbum [...] spirans Amorem) [...] Thus the Son is sent 
not in accordance with every and any kind of intellectual perfection, but according 
toan instruction of the intellect which breaks forth into the affection of love. 

(ST I.43.5 ad 2) 


This theological structure is found again in the doctrine of the image of God in man 
(theological anthropology): the imago Dei is explained in terms of 'knowing God' and 
‘loving God’ through the participation in the procession of the Son as Word and in the 
procession of the Holy Spirit as Love. “Hence the divine image [divina imago] is found in 
man according to the word conceived from the knowledge of God, and to the love 
derived therefrom’ (ST 1.93.8; see also ST I.93.6 and 1.93.7). In this way, theological 
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anthropology is directly rooted in Trinitarian theology, insofar as it rests on the doctrine 
of the word and of love. The same observation can be made about the study of the vir- 
tues, especially of the theological virtues, and of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, thus illumin- 
ating the fundamental structure of Aquinas’ moral theology (Sherwin 2005). 

This Trinitarian doctrine also grounds Christology, since the incarnation (and 
Christ’ life in our flesh) is the ‘visible mission’ of the Word, which is inseparable from 
the ‘visible’ and ‘invisible’ missions of the Holy Spirit as Love. The Father sends his Word 
in the flesh. And, at the first instant of his conception in the womb of the Virgin Mary, 
the Word (together with the Father) sends the fullness of the Holy Spirit to his humanity 
(ST III.7.13) so that, by the mysteries of his life, death, and exaltation, the incarnate Word 
pours out the Holy Spirit (ST 1II.8.1 ad 1). 

In the second half of the twentieth century, many critics accused Aquinas’ Trinitarian 
theology of being remote from the actual events of salvation history and of divorcing 
Christology from the Trinity (for references, see Legge 2017: 2-3). Recent research has 
established that all this is based on a serious misunderstanding. Aquinas’ Christology is 
intrinsically Trinitarian. This becomes especially clear when his Christology is read in 
the light of the divine missions (Emery 2007a: 404-12; Legge 2017). 

Further, Aquinas’ teaching on the divine missions (both ‘visible’ and ‘invisible’) 
implies that the mission of the divine person (Son and Holy Spirit) ‘is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the eternal procession, but adds some relationship to a temporal effect’ 
(Sent. I, dist. 16, q. 1, a. 1); the mission includes in itself the eternal procession, to which it 
adds a temporal effect’ (ST I.43.2 ad 3). In other words, the mission bears within itself the 
eternal procession of the person sent. Or, to put it otherwise, the mission includes the 
uncreated person according to the relation that eternally constitutes this person. 

Today, theological reflection on the Trinity is commonly undertaken in terms of the 
‘economic Trinity’ and the ‘immanent Trinity, following the ‘fundamental axiom devel- 
oped by Karl Rahner: ‘The “economic” Trinity is the “immanent” Trinity and the “imma- 
nent” Trinity is the “economic” Trinity’ (Rahner 1970: 22; italics in the original). This is 
not the place to discuss in detail Rahner’s Grundaxiom. Without denying the value of 
Rahners insight, it seems that his scheme of the economic Trinity and the immanent 
Trinity tends to start with a formal distinction between the two aspects, and then 
attempts to reunite them. But why should Trinitarian theology start with this formal 
distinction? Instead, Aquinas’ systematic doctrine of the Trinity begins with the eternal 
processions of the persons, and it understands the divine missions as including the eter- 
nal processions with the clear statement that the divine persons themselves are given. 
Thomas’s doctrine of the divine missions and processions offers a powerful alternative 
to the scheme of the ‘economic Trinity’ and the ‘immanent Trinity’ (Sabathé 2011: 636- 
7). In Aquinas, the missions are not separated from the processions. There is no need to 
reunite the economic Trinity and the immanent Trinity (after having started by distin- 
guishing between them), because, for Aquinas, the missions bear in themselves the eter- 
nal mystery of the divine persons. At the same time, Aquinas’ doctrine of the missions 
maintains the essential difference between God and his created effects, with no danger 
of confusing the Trinity and its created gifts. The issue at stake is the Trinitarian nature 
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of revelation and salvation. The doctrine of the divine missions, insofar as it integrates 
the teaching on processions, on relations, and on persons (the Trinity in itself) —a teach- 
ing developed by means of the doctrine of the Word and Love—may be considered as 
the pivot, indeed a real key, of Thomass Trinitarian theology: the revelation of the Trinity 
and the gift of salvation consist in the missions of the divine persons. The doctrine of salva- 
tion is the Trinitarian doctrine of the missions of the Son and of the Holy Spirit—the 
missions that Aquinas called ‘visible’ and ‘invisible’ (Emery 2016b). 

The doctrine of divine processions (immanent processions, considered apart from 
God's relations to creatures), as well as the essential relation of creation and of missions 
to the divine processions (there is no separation between God in se and God ad extra), 
are found at the centre of today’s attempts to retrieve a traditional understanding of what 
Christian theology is about. This explains why ‘theologians of retrieval; such as John 
Webster in his later works (see Webster 2016: 13-80, 83-98, 143-57), rely on Aquinas 
Trinitarian theology in order to show God’s priority: God in se is the founding condition 
of God pro nobis (Fischer 2019). 


THE “TREATISE ON GOD IN THE 
SUMMA THEOLOGIAE 


At the end of the nineteenth century, Théodore de Régnon developed the idea of an 
opposition between (1) a Greek and pre-Augustinian Latin conception of the Trinity 
which begins with the consideration of the persons and (2) an Augustinian and scholas- 
tic conception which starts with the unity of the divine essence or substance 
(Régnon 1892: 299-435). Following this scheme of interpretation, many authors sus- 
pected Aquinas Trinitarian theology of giving primacy to the divine essence rather than 
to the persons, and of being based on metaphysics rather than on the history of salvation 
(Kasper 2012: 311-312). Karl Rahner has argued that the marginalization of the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Christian doctrine and devotional life of Christians was closely con- 
nected to the separation of the treatise 'on the One God' (De Deo uno) from the treatise 
‘on the Trinity’ (De Deo trino). Rahner specified that ‘this separation took place for the 
first time in St. Thomas’ since, in Aquinas theology, ‘the first topic under study is not 
God the Father as the unoriginate origin of divinity and reality, but the essence common 
to all three persons’ (Rahner 1970: 16). The consequence is a "splendid isolation' of the 
treatise on the Trinity that fails to weigh the repercussions for the doctrine of salvation: 
‘It looks as if everything which matters for us in God has already been said in the treatise 
On the One God' (Rahner 1970: 17). Rahners critique has been taken up by several 
authors (Greshake 1997: 116-26). Nevertheless, many studies have shown that de 
Régnons scheme is inaccurate (Studer 1999: 291-310), and recent research has estab- 
lished that Rahner's critique does not and cannot apply to Aquinas’ doctrine on the 
Triune God (Bonino 2016: 96-107). We are thus left with two questions: how did 
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Aquinas structure his exposition of the Trinity in the Summa theologiae, and what are 
the reasons for this structure? 

Aquinas assembles the whole of Christian theology around the mystery of God con- 
sidered as he is in himself and considered as the principle and end of creatures: this is 
what sacra doctrina is about, its ‘subject’ (ST 1.1.7). In the Summa theologiae, the treatise 
on God comprises three parts: “The treatment of God will fall into three parts (consider- 
atio autem de Deo tripartita erit): first we will consider that which concerns the divine 
essence; secondly, that which concerns the distinction of persons; and thirdly, that con- 
cerning the procession of creatures from God’ (ST I.2, prologue; see I.27, prologue, and 
1.44, prologue). Thomas does not announce a treatise De Deo uno followed by a treatise 
De Deo trino but a single consideratio de Deo which begins by examining ‘that which 
concerns the divine essence, followed by ‘that which concerns the distinction of per- 
sons. It is a matter of two aspects of one and the same reality. Further, the economy (‘the 
procession of creatures from God’) is not separated from the investigation of God but is 
made part of it, as a chapter of this treatise on God. This structure is based on a double 
distinction. 

The first distinction concerns God in his immanent life (ST I.2-43) and God in his 
creative and saving action (ST I.44ff.). Aquinas explains that the fundamental mistake of 
both Arianism and Sabellianism was to understand the divine processions as directed 
toward something external so that neither of them posited a procession within God 
himself. The only way to do justice to the faith is to take the divine processions as involv- 
ing an action that gives rise to something that comes forth within God (ST1.27.1). Basing 
himself on Aristotle (see De Potentia 10.1), Aquinas develops his explanation of two 
kinds of operations that give rise to processions in creatures and that are also said of God 
by analogy: firstly, ‘transitive operation that leads to the procession of something exter- 
nal (operations such as creation, conservation, government); secondly, ‘immanent 
operation’ that gives rise to an immanent procession (such as the eternal procession of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit). In this way, Aquinas is able to make a clear distinction 
between the Trinitarian processions and God’s action ad extra. 

The second distinction is about ‘what concerns the divine essence (ST I.2-26) and 
‘what concerns the distinction of persons’ (ST I.27-43). Aquinas here follows what the 
French theologian Ghislain Lafont (1969: 130) called ‘a law of reduplication (‘une loi de 
redoublement’). When we speak of the Trinity, it is necessary always to employ two 
words, two formulas, in a reflection that joins the divine essence and the distinction of 
persons (relative properties). This rule goes back to St Basil of Caesarea. The controversy 
against Eunomius of Cyzicus led Christian theology to distinguish between what is 
‘common (koinon) to all three divine persons and what is ‘proper’ (idion) to each of 
them, so that we grasp the divine hypostases by what St Basil called a ‘combination’ of 
these two aspects (Basil of Caesarea, Against Eunomius 11.28). It is this twofold approach 
that becomes, in Aquinas: ‘that which concerns the divine essence’ [= common] and 
‘that which concerns the distinction of persons [= ‘proper’]’ 

The distinction between ‘common and ‘proper’ is not a distinction between philoso- 
phy and theology, since the whole treatise is about God seen in the light of revelation (ST 
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1.1.1). Beyond the fact that such a distinction allows for a differentiated use of philosophy 
in theology (necessary arguments apply to the preambles of the faith and to divine 
attributes pertaining to the divine essence, while the distinction of persons is expounded 
by means of likenesses or arguments from congruity), the deep reason for the distinc- 
tion between ‘that which concerns the divine essence’ and ‘that which concerns the dis- 
tinction of persons’ has to do with the way in which we come to grasp the divine persons. 
As Aquinas explains: ‘In the order of our understanding, what is common, taken abso- 
lutely, comes before what is proper; because [what is common] is included in the under- 
standing of what is proper, but not conversely. For in our understanding of the person of 
the Father, God is understood; but not conversely’ (ST 1.33.3 ad 1). Put in other terms, the 
notion of divine person includes the divine essence (ST 1.34.3 ad 1; ST 1.38.1 ad 4). When 
we think of a divine person, we think of it as divine (the essence is necessarily included 
in our understanding of a divine person); but when we think of God, we do not think 
that the Father alone is God. Therefore, the essence common to the three persons must 
be treated beforehand (ST I.2-26) in order then to be integrated into the study of the per- 
sons (ST 1.27-43). In treating of the divine essence, Thomas thus treats of what is funda- 
mentally required in order to account for a divine person and, more specifically, to 
account for the divine person grasped as a ‘subsisting relation. 

Moreover, we ought to note that Aquinas’ teaching on the Trinity is not limited to the 
questions dealing with the mystery of God in himself (ST I.2-43). Let us take the 
example of pneumatology: the Holy Spirit is present throughout the Summa theologiae 
(Torrell 2003: 153-6). So, in order to grasp the place and role of the Holy Spirit in the 
Summa, one must undertake a complete reading of the work, considering especially the 
sections dedicated to: the common essence and the distinction of the divine persons, 
creation, anthropology and the image of God, the New Law and grace, Christian activity 
and the virtues, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, charisms, the incarnation of Christ, the life of 
Christ and his work of salvation, as well as the sacraments (Emery 2016a). 


THE DIVINE PERSONS AS ‘SUBSISTING 
RELATIONS’ 


In the Summa theologiae, the whole treatise about ‘that which concerns the distinction of 
persons’ (ST I.27-43) is centred on the persons (Smith 2003: 68-69). After the first two 
questions dedicated respectively to the processions (ST I.27) and to the relations (ST 1.28), 
which are ordered to the account of the divine person, all the following questions come 
under the heading ‘the persons’: the persons as considered absolutely in what is common 
to them (ST I.29-32); the persons as considered in the features which are proper to each 
of them (ST I.33-8: Father, Word, Image, Holy Spirit, Love, Gift); and the persons as con- 
sidered in comparison to the essence, to the properties, to ‘notional acts’ (generation and 
spiration), and to each other (ST T.39-43). The centrality of the persons is quite striking. 
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The discussion of processions (the Son is begotten from the Father, the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father and Son), grasped as the foundations of real relations, is aimed at 
showing two modes of origin, namely, by intellect and by love. These two modes imply an 
order. It is this order, and not intellect or love as such, which enables Aquinas to account 
for the Trinitarian faith: Tt is only the order of processions [solus ordo processionum], 
which arises from the origin of these processions, that multiplies [processions in God]’ 
(De Potentia 10.2). The reason for personal distinction in the Trinity rests on the order 
that these modes make manifest: the Son is from the Father, and the Holy Spirit is from 
the Father and the Son. The ‘opposed relations’ founded on these two processions consist 
precisely in such order. These ‘opposed relations’ (paternity, filiation, spiration, and the 
procession of the Holy Spirit) account for the real distinction of the divine persons. 

Although the understanding of the divine person as a ‘subsistent relation’ (a relation 
that subsists) may have some antecedents in Albert the Great (Emery 20074: 90-91), this 
conception is proper to Thomas Aquinas. It was made possible by the distinction between 
the ratio and the esse ofa real relation. Aquinas maintains the existence of real relations as 
accidents in our world. And in each of the nine genera of accidents, he distinguishes two 
aspects (ST 1.28.2). The first aspect is the mode of being (esse) which belongs to each acci- 
dent, that is to say, the ‘existing in’ (inesse). The second aspect is the ‘proper reason (ratio 
propria), the formal reason of each accident. It is this ratio which is expressed by the 
quasi-definition of relation and which the name ‘relation’ formally signifies. Here is this 
quasi-definition: ‘the relation (relatio), according to its generic reason as such [secundum 
rationem sui generis] [...] consists in the connection to some thing [ad aliquid} (De 
Potentia 2.5). The ‘generic reason’ of relation possesses a feature which is unique among 
the accidents: this ratio is not taken in reference to the subject itself, nor in reference to 
the cause which brings about its existence in the subject, but only with reference to the 
correlative term (‘something else’: ST 1.28.2). Applied to personal relations in the Trinity, 
this analysis implies that, under the aspect of its ratio, the divine relation consists of a 
pure relationship to another according to an origin (relatio originis). But under the aspect 
of its being, the divine relation is identical with the divine essence and thus possesses the 
esse of the divine essence. Thus, ‘it is clear that in God the being of the relation is not dif- 
ferent from the being of the essence, but [they are] one and the same’ (ST 1.28.2). In this 
way, the divine relation integrates both the principle of personal distinction (the 
Trinitarian order) and the one single essence. Divine simplicity and immutability play an 
important role in the elaboration of this teaching, as well as in the reception of Aquinas’ 
thought on this topic (Long 2016; Dolezal 2014; 2017: 9-58, 115-18). 

As a result of this original analysis, Aquinas holds that 'divine person signifies a rela- 
tion as subsisting [relationem ut subsistentem]. And this is to signify relation by way of 
the substance which is the hypostasis subsisting in the divine nature (ST 1.29.4). This 
understanding is also expressed in terms of ‘mode of existing’: although the being of the 
three persons is identical, the persons’ modes of existing are distinct (these modes consist 
in the relations). Such modes are not limited to the inner life ofthe Trinity, but they also 
qualify the way each person acts in the world. Each person acts according to its proper 
mode of existing (Emery 2007b: 115-53). 
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Further, in the wake of Albert the Great, and in contrast to Bonaventure (who tends to 
give priority not to relation but to ‘origin, namely ‘being begotten’ and ‘proceeding’), 
Aquinas holds that the divine persons are formally distinguished and constituted by 
relations: it falls to ‘personal relation’ (paternity, filiation, and procession), which is 
intrinsic (intrinsecum) to the divine person, to distinguish and constitute the person (ST 
1.40.2). Personal relations constitute the persons because these relations are ‘opposed’ to 
one another and because they are formally identical with the divine essence. Put other- 
wise, it is not only because of divine simplicity, but also because of the very nature of 
divine relations, that such relations constitute the persons. In Aquinas, this understand- 
ing means that the divine relations, taken in their two aspects (esse and ratio), integrate 
or draw together everything that exists in God: the common essence, the persons, and 
their mutual connections. The divine unity and the distinction of persons are brought 
together. The doctrine of the persons as subsisting relations integrates all of the aspects 
of our knowledge of the mystery of God. In the Summa theologiae, the entire considera- 
tio de Deo is built around the notion of ‘divine person’ as a ‘subsisting relation’ Aquinas 
firmly holds a strict ‘relational account’ of the Trinity (Friedman 2010: 5-49). His 
Trinitarian theology cannot in any way be suspected of modalism, nor of containing any 
traces of modalism. In fact, thanks to his doctrines of real relations, relative opposition, 
and the divine person as subsisting relation, Thomas is fully equipped to account for the 
real otherness of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit (Dolezal 2014: 85-7), in a way which 
clearly excludes any form of modalism. 

Today, in the wake of Karl Rahner, prominent authors propose to start the exposition 
of Trinitarian doctrine with the person of the Father as the origin and source of the 
Trinity, and then show that the Father possesses the one divine substance in such a way 
that he gives it to the Son and to the Spirit (Kasper 2012: 313-14). What prevented 
Aquinas from doing so was his relational understanding of the divine person. For 
Aquinas, the Father cannot be conceived as Father except by his relation to the Son, 
which implies his relation to the Holy Spirit. If we were to start with the Father, then the 
Father would be first thought of in a ‘pre-relational’ fashion. This thesis is expressed by 
Aquinas’ repeated affirmation that if we were to abstract the relations, we would no 
longer be able to conceive of the divine persons (ST I.40.3). This is why Aquinas starts 
his treatise with the divine essence, which is then integrated into the understanding of 
relations, and of divine persons as subsisting relations. 

Aquinas’ teaching on the divine persons as subsisting relations, or ‘relations that sub- 
sist, is generally discussed in all systematic treatises on the Trinity today. Some authors 
adhere to this conception (Lonergan 2007: 230-375) or apply it creatively in their own 
thought (Vanhoozer 2010: 146-7, 245-6). Other authors reject it by adopting an ‘abso- 
lute’ understanding of the divine person (as Duns Scotus did in his early writings); other 
authors again attempt to integrate Aquinas’ ‘relational’ conception of the divine person 
into some all-inclusive concept such as perichoresis (Kasper 2012: 281-5) or commu- 
nion (Greshake 1997: 182-90). Or, while recognizing Aquinas’ rigour and clarity on this 
topic, some authors warn against the risk of a pure and simple identification of the per- 
sonal properties with the first relation that distinguishes and constitutes the persons, 
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especially in the case ofthe Father: ifthe Father is constituted as Father by his relation of 
paternity (his relation to the Son), should we then understand that the Father's relation 
to the Holy Spirit is secondary? In this sense, Durand (2016: 97-8) has suggested that the 
relations ‘manifest’ or designate the personal properties of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—these personal properties being 'unknowable to us. 

Although the doctrine of perichoresis is richer than that of relations, including as it 
does consubstantiality, relations, and processions (ST 1.42.5), and although it offers an 
enlightening synthesis of Trinitarian theology (which Aquinas locates at the end of his 
Trinitarian treatise), perichoresis cannot replace the teaching on relations. The same 
observation applies to the notion of communion, since Aquinas understanding of 
Trinitarian communion includes his conception of the persons as ‘subsistent’ or 'sub- 
sisting’ relations. 

As for the danger of a conceptual subordination of the Holy Spirit, it should be clear 
that, for Aquinas, ‘the Son was not begotten before the Holy Spirit proceeded’ (ST 1.36.3 
ad 3). The relation of the Father to the Son includes the ‘power to spirate the Holy Spirit’ 
which the Son receives from the Father by his very generation as Son (ST 1.36.3 ad 2) so 
that the procession of the Holy Spirit is intrinsically attached to or implied in the per- 
sonal relations of the Father and of the Son, precisely as Father and as Son (Levering 2016: 
157-63). The Holy Spirit is neither absent from nor subordinate to the Father-Son rela- 
tionship: the Holy Spirit is present at the heart of the Father-Son relationship (ST 1.39.8). 


WORD AND LOVE 


Beginning with the Summa contra gentiles, Aquinas accounts for the personal relations 
of the divine persons by means of his mature doctrine of the Word and Love. In doing so, 
he deepens and develops the thought of St Augustine. The Holy Spirit is ‘Love’ in a way 
that corresponds to the Son being the ‘Word’ (Emery 20072: 176-268). Our discussion 
will be limited to three observations. 

First, in the explanations given about the divine Word and Love, the emphasis is put 
not on the acts themselves but rather on the ‘terms’ that proceed (ST 1.34.1; 1.37.1): the 
Word as the ‘term’ of the act of generation (the Word as 'spoken by the Father) and Love 
‘as proceeding’ (according to the analogy of ‘an imprint of the beloved’ in the loving will 
of the one who loves). This is central to Aquinas’ Trinitarian theology. He uses the notion 
of ‘Word’ in order to explain what ‘generation’ means in God (ST 1.27.2; ST 1.28.4), and 
what the names ‘Son’ (ST 1.34.2) and ‘Image’ (ST 1.35.2) signify. Correlatively, the Father 
is characterized as ‘the principle of the Word’ (ST 1.33.2 ad 3), that is to say, as ‘the one 
who speaks the Word’ (ST I.93.7-9). It is by means of the Word that Aquinas explains 
what the name ‘Father’ means in God (see also De rationibus fidei, ch. 3). And just as 
Aquinas explains the meaning of the names ‘Son’ and ‘Image’ by means of the Word, he 
accounts for the personal property of the Holy Spirit and for the name ‘Gift’ (a personal 
name of the Holy Spirit) by relying on his doctrine of Love (ST 1.37-38). Aquinas 
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developed a very precise conception of ‘gift’ in general, and an extended understanding 
of the Person of the Holy Spirit as ‘Gift’ (Rineau 2018). In all cases, the similitudo 
(analogy) ofthe Word and Love aims at showing that the Word and Love are distinct 
from and relative to their principle (personal distinction and essential unity). And since 
the Trinitarian origins or processions must be consistent with God’s immaterial and 
spiritual nature, Aquinas holds that ‘ifthe procession of Word and Love is not enough to 
introduce the personal distinction (ad distinctionem personalem insinuandam), no 
distinction of persons will be possible in God. Thus John, both in the beginning of his 
gospel and in his first epistle, employs the name Word for the Son’ (De Potentia 9.9 ad 7). 

Second, the doctrine of the Word and Love is not limited to accounting for the per- 
sonal properties in the inner life of the Trinity, but it also accounts for God’s act of cre- 
ation: ‘God the Father made the creature through his Word, which is his Son; and through 
his Love, which is the Holy Spirit. In this way, the processions of the persons are the 
"reasons" ofthe production of creatures’ (ST 1.45.6). This is why an integral understanding 
of God's action in the world requires knowledge of the divine persons (ST 1.32.1 ad 3). 

Third, the same doctrine of the Word and Love allows Aquinas to account for the 
economy of grace and glory, by means of his teaching on the divine missions, including 
the incarnation (see the section on ‘Processions and Missions’). The doctrine of the 
Word and Love deeply shapes Aquinas’ understanding of the economy of creation, of 
grace, and of glory, in the light of the Trinity. 

This teaching, labelled in recent times as ‘psychological doctrine’ of the Trinity, has 
become quite controversial, notably because of the use of the ‘psychological’ model in 
modern rationalistic philosophies of the spirit and of the subject, especially in German 
thought (Powell 2001). Among the strongest critics, Balthasar suggested that the ‘psy- 
chological analogy (word and love) tends towards monism. Instead, Balthasar main- 
tained that the doctrine of the Trinity should be developed only from Christ’s Paschal 
mystery: the Cross, insofar as it involves an intra-divine kenosis, is the only proper 
analogue (analogon) for the Trinity (Levering 2004: 120-32). Nevertheless, however 
impressive Balthasar’s analogon may be, it is a free creation’ that cannot claim to be 
more biblical than that of Augustine or Aquinas (Durand 2016: 195-219; Levering 2016: 
51-70; Vanhoozer 2010: 243). For Aquinas, the whole Trinity and all creatures are ‘spo- 
ker’ in the Word (ST 1.34.1 ad 3). The Word reveals the Trinity and, by pouring out the 
Holy Spirit, the Word unites us to the Father. Similarly, ‘in contemplating and praising 
the Spirit as eternal Love and Gift, our minds and hearts are inflamed and empowered to 
enter into the communion of the Spirit, and through the Spirit with the Father and Son’ 
(Levering 2016: 111). 

Recent research on Aquinas’ Trinitarian theology has cleared away many misunder- 
standings by showing Aquinas’ commitment to the biblical witness, to patristic thought, 
and to the economy of creation and grace. “What some felt they had to say against 
Thomas Aquinas, one can now say with Thomas Aquinas. From being perceived as a foe, 
Thomas Aquinas has become a friend for the trinitarian theologian. One might still dis- 
agree with one’s friends, but in the context of a shared endeavor and a continuing con- 
versation (Schwóbel 2014: 45-6). 
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CHAPTER 40 


CREATION, FALL, 
AND PROVIDENCE 
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RUDI A. TE VELDE 


INTRODUCTION: CREATION AS THE 
BEGINNING OF THE TEMPORAL WORLD 


THOMAS a Creatore: this epithet in Carmelite style is indeed, as Chesterton once sug- 
gested, very appropriate for Thomas Aquinas (Pieper 1957: 39; see Boland 2007: 135). 
The metaphysical idea of creation in its Christian form is a conception that pervades 
and controls his theological thought from start to finish. Creation for Aquinas is, as 
Pieper says, ‘the notion that nothing exists which is not creatura, except the Creator 
himself [...] [and] this created-ness determines entirely and all-pervasively the inner 
structure of the creature' (Pieper 1957: 47). The doctrine of creation provides the gen- 
eral metaphysical framework of his theological, anthropological and ethical inquiries. 
For instance, where Aquinas speaks of ‘nature —the nature of things, human nature, 
natural reason, natural inclination, etc.—it always concerns created nature, of which 
God is the principle and the end, a nature in which God operates without mixing up 
with natures proper operation. Joseph Pieper speaks of creation as the ‘hidden ele- 
ment in the philosophy of Aquinas, by which he means that Aquinas' general 
approach to reality and being, specifically to human existence, is qualified by the 
implicit assumption of creation. Being creator of all that exists, God is the beginning 
and the end of all things. 

That the world is in fact created by God is, for Thomas, in the first place a truth of 
faith: ‘For us, Christians, it is indubitably certain that everything that exists in the world 
is from God' (In Symbolum Apostolorum a.1). Creation is not so much a philosophical 
as a religious notion, inextricably bound up with the biblical monotheism of the one 
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God who has revealed himself as the Creator of heaven and earth, guiding his people 
towards the good which He himself is. Creation is, moreover, a word of faith, part of 
the Christian confession of faith (see Garrigou-Lagrange 1950: 48). Although Thomas 
certainly does not think that the word ‘creation’ is an exclusively Christian word, it 
definitely belongs to the vocabulary of the monotheistic religions. So it appears that he 
never uses the word ‘creation’ when discussing the views of pagan philosophers about 
the first origin of all things (contrary to Johnson 1989). As a word of faith, creation 
bears on the invisible reality of God; it expresses the faithful experience of the world in 
the light of God's revelation, that is, as having its free origin in God's sovereign will. The 
word ‘creation does not immediately come into play when the natural world is considered 
in itself, as object of physical knowledge. It pertains to an invisible dimension of 
meaning and orientation which the natural world receives from elsewhere, from God 
who has brought the world of nature into existence for the sake of a goal which itself is 
beyond nature. 

However, the fact that ‘creation’ is a word of faith does not imply that its truth resists 
rational justification and philosophical understanding. “The truth of creation is not only 
held by faith but also demonstrated by reason, Thomas says (In II Sent. d.ı, a.2). The 
proposition of creation, namely, that nothing can exist outside God which is not caused 
by God, can be demonstrated with help of the arguments of the philosophers (see ST 
1.44.2; also De pot. 3.5). At the same time, the notion of creation retains a surplus of 
meaning beyond its metaphysical explanation. Insofar as it admits of a philosophical 
demonstration, the term ‘creation’ stands for a beginning of all things in the sense of a 
non-temporal origin (principium originis), while ‘creation, as faith takes it, implies a 
beginning of duration (see De pot. 3.14 ad 8). Thus, taken in its proper Christian sense, 
creation includes the temporal beginning of the world. This is not to say that creation 
itself is a temporal event, but it is through the act of creation that God opens, so to speak, 
the temporal world in which mankind is engaged in its journey through time (in statu 
viae) toward the eschatological fulfilment of this world. Creation, as a word of faith, 
marks, as I will argue, the beginning of the history of mankind in this world, which is in 
fact a history of salvation under God’s providential guidance, by which mankind is led 
to its fulfilment in patria. 

The conception of creation as the constitutive act whereby God opens the temporal 
realm of human history under his providential guidance may be recognizable as genu- 
inely biblical, but in the writings of Aquinas this remains implicit. Aquinas is not what 
we might call a historical thinker; one seeks in vain for an explicit and fully developed 
view of history and of the historical condition of human existence. His scientific concep- 
tion of theology barely leaves room for the narratives of biblical history, as they are, for 
instance, treated in Augustine’s voluminous City of God. Such a concrete theological 
reading of human history, as found in Augustine, remains absent in Aquinas. As 
Romanus Cessario remarks in his book on Aquinas’ soteriology: ‘the scientific method 
employed in the Summa theologiae does not allow Aquinas to consider expressly 
what German theologians like to call the “Heilsgeschichte”, namely, salvation history’ 
(1990: 177). However, some conception of history and of historical time seems to be 
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indispensable for a theological understanding of the Christian religion, as the central 
‘fact’ of this religion is the mystery of incarnation: God entering the human realm of 
time and history. Incarnation is not so much an idea as a historical event, something that 
happened at a certain time and place. A theology that is built on the event of the 
incarnation cannot be silent about history. 

Thus, the question central to this chapter is: where we must look in Aquinas’ writ- 
ings for articulations of theological meaning which include aspects of time and his- 
tory and which, therefore, somehow elude the conceptual grasp of (Aristotelian) 
scientific reason? A first example of such a theological meaning we have already 
encountered: the notion of creation as including a beginning of time. The thesis of the 
temporal beginning of the world, Thomas says, cannot be demonstrated by reason, 
but neither can the opposite, the existence of the world without a temporal beginning 
or end. Here we have a questionable proposition—does the world have a temporal 
beginning or not?—which is undecidable from the perspective of reason, but which 
receives a determinate truth value when seen in the light of revelation. The question 
then remains: what is the specific meaning of this truth as disclosed in the light of 
revelation, and how can we deal with such meanings which include a dimension of non- 
rational facticity? 

A second example of a tenet of faith which has a certain eventual character, not dedu- 
cible from principles, nor necessary in any sense, is the Christian doctrine of the Fall 
and its implication of original sin. The doctrine of original sin claims that the whole of 
mankind has actually sinned in the person of Adam. It implies a factual claim about the 
moral condition of historical mankind; it contends that no human being born from 
Adam can refrain from sinning in his or her life. After Adam, a human life of virtuous 
freedom without sin is, humanly spoken, no longer possible. This judgement concern- 
ing the factual moral condition of humanity falls outside the scope of ethics as theory. 
Original sin is not a conclusion of moral theory, but rather an interpretation of the gen- 
eral condition of human moral fault in the light of faith. 

A third example of the presence in Aquinas of a salvation-historical approach is the 
way in which history is divided into a series of ages through which God guides human- 
ity toward its goal of perfection. In the wake of Augustine, theological tradition used to 
classify human history according to the various ‘legal states, in particular the threefold 
division of history ante legem (the period before the Law of Moses), sub lege (the period 
of the first covenant), and post legem (or sub gratia, the period of the new covenant, from 
the incarnation to the end of the world). This division of human history in various ‘legal 
states’ enables Aquinas to reflect on the historical condition of man and human develop- 
ment (both for better and for worse). 

In this chapter, I will look for the presence in Aquinas, often indirect and implicit, of 
hermeneutical approaches to configurations of meaning, which are bound up with con- 
ditions of time and facticity, and as such not fully explainable by means of philosophical 
reason, but which are disclosed to us in the light of revelation. Making sense of the 
Christian experience of the historical world, as somehow engaged in a divine economy 
of salvation, is the task of what might be called theological hermeneutics. 
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THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 


Before turning to the issue of the temporal beginning of the world, I shall briefly intro- 
duce the concept of creation as such, understood as an atemporal relation of origin. As 
said, one must realize that for Thomas, the word ‘creation’ is part of the Christian 
vocabulary; it is a word of faith, not a philosophical doctrine. The pagan philosophers 
did not know of creation, although some of them (Plato, Aristotle, and others) have 
indeed argued for a universal cause of being (see De pot. 3.5; however, in ST 1.44.2 
Thomas takes a slightly different view). 

In quaestio 44 of the first part of the Summa theologiae, Thomas begins to explicate 
the notion of creation under the general heading of ‘the procession of creatures from 
God’ (de processione creaturarum a Deo). Instead of ‘processio’, he also uses the term 
“emanatio, for instance where he speaks of the ‘emanation of things from the first prin- 
ciple. For Thomas, the general term 'emanatio' lacks the Neoplatonic association of a 
necessary process; it simply means the proceeding of the effect from its cause. What we 
are talking about in speaking of creation is the proceeding (the coming into existence) of 
all things from the first principle as their cause. The causality ofthe first principle exhib- 
its three different aspects, which are identified in Aristotelian terms as the efficient, the 
exemplar, and the final cause (cf. ST I.44.1; 3 and 4). In this way, it is made clear that cre- 
ation entails more than only efficient causality, and that God as Creator is not only pre- 
sent at the beginning of the existence of things. According to the threefold structure of 
causality the procession of things from God includes the ‘production’ of creatures, their 
‘distinction; and their ‘preservation and government (ST I.44 prol.). It is important to 
see that creation does not so much signify the ‘making of things’: in conceiving of cre- 
ation, Aquinas does not take his lead from a picture of engineering construction. The 
focus rather is on the relationship between cause and effect: the effect must be under- 
stood as proceeding from the cause, as receiving its existence (or esse) from the cause. In 
case of creation, there is no real process of becoming on the part of the effect, only a sim- 
ple emanation, that is, an immediate coming into existence of the whole of the effect. In 
this sense creation can be described as the ‘emanation of the whole being [totius entis] 
from the universal cause which is God’ (ST I.45.1). The universal causality of creation is 
contrasted with the particular type of causality within the realm of nature. Natural 
causes produce their effects only according to their form and species, and presuppose 
the material substrate in which they act by inducing the form. Hence natural causes of 
change cannot account for the whole of their effects; their causality is said to be particu- 
lar in the sense that they produce their effects under a particular respect, not insofar as 
they are beings. 

The emanation of the whole ofa thing' being is necessarily ex nihilo, without any pre- 
supposition. Even the matter of things is created, as it is included in a things esse, so 
Aquinas argues in ST 1.44.2. It is the esse of things which is the formal term of creation. 
Creation consists in the gift of being (dare esse). This gift of being, proceeding from the 
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fullness of being (plenitudo essendi) in God, is received in the essence (or nature) of the 
creature: to exist means for a creature to be according to the particular form ofits nature, 
to bea horse, to be human, to be an angel, to be this (and not something else). 

It is important to see that creation is not in any way a mutatio, that is a change or 
movement. 'Mutatio' means that there is a difference between the process of becoming 
and its completion. In case of creation there is not a movement toward its completion. 
The absence of change implies that creation is not located in time, since it is not a tem- 
poral process, differentiated according to before and after. What is created is the whole 
of being or the whole of nature, including its temporal differentiation in past, present 
and future. 

When the aspect of change on the part of the effect is removed, what remains is the 
relationship between cause and effect. What it means for a creature to be created is to 
stand in a relation to the Creator as to the principle of its being (creatio in creatura relatio 
quaedam ad Creatorem, ut ad principium sui esse; ST 1.45.3). This relation is something 
permanent; for its existence the creature permanently depends on the influx of being 
from God. Seen from a temporal perspective, we could say that the act of creation is con- 
tinued by an act of preservation. Without being continuously preserved in its existence 
the creature would be annihilated, just as a windowless room will immediately relapse 
into darkness when the light is switched off. This is notto say thata creature must be cre- 
ated each moment anew. By being granted an inner principle of form, the creature has 
an inner ontological stability, but the inner causality of form presupposes the continu- 
ous universal influx of being from God (see ST T.104.1). The ontological stability of crea- 
tures is, so to say, conditioned by a permanent influx of being. 

Aquinas connects the aspect of preservation with what he calls ‘gubernatio, which 
relates to God as the final cause of all things. Gubernatio, the very exercise of the plan of 
God's providence, means primarily the motio ad bonum (ST 1.103.4): God is said to gov- 
ern by moving all things to their good and end. As Creator, God is thus the beginning 
and the end of all things, principium and finis. Once again, this beginning and end does 
not have a temporal connotation, unless the beginning of creation is taken as including a 
beginning of duration. 


THE TEMPORAL BEGINNING OF THE WORLD 


For Aquinas, the fact that the world has a temporal beginning is something that ‘we’ 
(Christians) hold by faith alone; itis an article of faith, not a demonstrable conclusion of 
reason. It is part of how the Christian religion experiences the meaning of human exist- 
ence in this world in the light of God's revelation. The way Thomas approaches the ques- 
tion of the temporality of the world is predominantly negative: he argues that it is not 
impossible that the world has a temporal beginning. Reason cannot arrive at a demon- 
stration by which it is shown that one of both possibilities—the world is either eternal or 
not eternal—is necessarily true. Even if reason, according to its historical reality of 
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Greek philosophy, seems to have a certain preference for the view that the cosmos is 
everlasting, without beginning or end, it leaves room for at least the possibility of the 
opposite view. Ihe strategy followed by Thomas consists in arguing that, within the con- 
fines of this question, reason reaches its limits; it cannot arrive by way of demonstration 
at a certain conclusion, and it must, therefore, leave the matter to faith and faith’s under- 
standing of scriptural truth. 

In the Summa theologiae, the treatment of the question of the eternity of the world 
(I.46) is divided into three articles. In the first article it is argued, against the strong evi- 
dence of the philosophical tradition, that it is not impossible to uphold the view that the 
world did not always exist. Two arguments are brought forward. The first is that the 
existence of the world depends on God's will. This means that the way the world exists is 
in accordance with how God wills it to exist. There is no rational necessity for the world 
to exist in one way rather than in another way if the existence of the world depends on 
the will of God. The claim of reason to be able to prove that the world has always existed 
is rejected by pointing at the non-necessity of the very constitution of the world itself 
(for ‘free creation, see Burrell 1993). 

In the second argument, Aquinas points out that according to Aristotle himself it can- 
not strictly be proved by means of demonstrative arguments that the world always 
existed, only by probable arguments. He refers, among others, to a passage from 
Aristotle's Topics (1.9.194b16) wherein the issue of the eternity of the world is mentioned 
as an example ofa dialectical problem. By means of both arguments, Aquinas intends to 
weaken reasons case of an eternal world in order to show that the Christian view is not 
necessarily irrational or against reason. 

Ihe discussion continues in the second article. Here the question is asked whether it 
isa matter of faith that the world began. Should we hold by faith alone that the world did 
not always exist, or can it be proved by reason? While it is first argued that reason is not 
necessarily opposed to faith, Thomas wants to show at this point that reason cannot 
positively prove faith's case either. In both ways, reason is hold at arm's length from faith 
to prevent its potentially damaging or falsifying intrusion into what is faith’s proper 
domain. Precisely at this point, one would expect the hermeneutical question to be 
raised: what is the positive meaning of this alleged ‘article of faith’? How does it relate to 
the Christian experience of human temporal existence? But these questions are not 
raised. Reason is kept at a distance from faith and is not allowed to play a hermeneutical 
role within the domain of faith, in the sense of explicating the meaning of the temporal 
existence of the (human) world as experienced in the light of faith. 

The arguments why faith's position concerning the ‘newness’ of the world cannot be 
proved by reason are, nevertheless, of interest regarding the hermeneutical question. 
The temporal beginning of the world cannot be demonstrated either on the part of the 
world itself or on the part of the efficient cause (read: God) of the world. About the first 
point: a demonstration would mean that from the concept of the world it follows neces- 
sarily that the world has a temporal beginning; in other words, a temporal beginning is 
part of the concept of what it means to be a world. According to Thomas this is not the 
case. The principle of demonstration is the essence of a thing. Now, the essence, as the 
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starting-point of demonstration, abstracts from the here and now—i.e. from the exist- 
ential conditions of time and space. It can never be demonstrated that man, or heaven, 
or a stone, did not always exist. Hence the temporal condition of the world necessarily 
lies outside the scope of scientific reason. The concept of the essence of a thing does not 
contain the sufficient ground for what is true of that thing according to its existential 
conditions. Here again, one sees a possible opening to a hermeneutical turn of reason. 
Thomas points at a certain dimension of reality pertaining to temporality, history, and 
factual existence which falls outside the discourse of scientific reason but which is not, 
for that reason, devoid of meaning. 

The second reason why it cannot be demonstrated that the world did not always exist 
is taken from the part of the efficient cause of the world: the will of God. How God has 
in fact determined his will so as to will the world to exist in this way instead of in 
another way cannot be investigated by reason. Thomas does not want to say that the 
temporal beginning of the world is an arbitrary decision on the part of God. God may 
have good reasons to decide for the one option instead ofthe other; but the point is that 
the content of God's will cannot be known by us unless it is manifested to us through 
revelation. Now, what does revelation, as expressed in Scripture, say? ‘In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth’ (Gen. 1:1). This answer, however, is not simply a matter 
of fact, the outcome ofan arbitrary decision on the part of God's will. There is a mean- 
ing behind that fact, and in order to explicate that meaning, a hermeneutical approach 
may be needed. 

In the third article, finally, the question is asked whether the creation of things 
occurred at the beginning of time. From the point of view of demonstrative reason, the 
issue concerning the temporal beginning of the world remains problematic and 
undecided. Now, the question is resolved on the basis of scripture. In Genesis it is writ- 
ten: ‘In the beginning God created heaven and earth! These words from Genesis, 
Aquinas says, must be interpreted (exponitur) in a threefold sense, in order to exclude 
three possible errors. One of these errors is the belief that the world always existed and 
that time has no beginning, thus the position of the eternity of the world. In order to 
refute this error, one should read the “in principio’ of the first verse of Genesis in the 
explicit sense of a ‘beginning of time. Thus, the creation of things was in the beginning 
of time. This is what scripture is taken to say authoritatively to those (Christians) who 
are confronted with the (seemingly rational) possibility ofthe contrary. 

But what does this mean? And how is this ‘in the beginning of time from the Book of 
Genesis related to the Christian experience of temporal existence? Thomas seems to 
take it for granted that the temporal beginning of the world is an established element of 
Christian faith, something which is part of the Christian faith-based experience of the 
world. Only in order to exclude the error of those who assume that the world existed 
from all eternity one must make explicit (exponitur) the testimony hidden in the words 
of Holy Scripture concerning the beginning of time. We are, however, interested in the 
meaning ofthe belief in the temporal beginning ofthe world, especially the fact that it is 
said to bean element of faith, something of which the truth is disclosed to us in the light 
of revelation. 
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In what follows, I will attempt to fill in the hermeneutical gap left by Thomas by sug- 
gesting a possible answer to the question of the religious sense of the temporality of 
time. Crucial here is that by speaking of the ‘beginning of time —that is, the beginning 
of the temporal order of the world as such—the movement of time is given a specific 
orientation. From the standpoint of the Christian experience of human temporal exist- 
ence in the world, as a journey through time to an end beyond time, time is no longer 
thought of as everlasting in its succession of fleeting now-moments, part of the eternal 
disposition of the natural order of things, but rather as something with a beginning, a 
direction, and an end (on Aquinas’ view about the end of time, see Te Velde: 2002). The 
temporal order of things, established together with the creation of the world, is orien- 
tated toward a telos beyond time, where the temporality of human existence (the so- 
called ‘status viae’; cf. the expression “homo viator) comes to its final fulfilment in patria. 
And this is the central message of revelation: man is ordered toward God as toward an 
end beyond this life and this world. In this sense, creation as implying the temporal 
beginning of the world means that the world is established by God in its historical 
dimension; with creation, time itself is given a beginning and a direction. And history, 
from the Christian point of view, has a certain telos beyond the historical process itself. 
For Christians, history is not something which will go on indefinitely. With the creation 
of the world, God starts, so to say, a history with mankind, which is orientated toward its 
salvation at the end of time. In the Christian experience, time is no longer a cycle, always 
returning to itself, the stable and everlasting background of the natural processes of gen- 
eration and corruption in the world. From the perspective of reason, the issue of the 
beginning or non-beginning of time remains indeterminate. This indeterminateness of 
the temporal condition of the world is then resolved by receiving a specific determin- 
ation in the light of revelation—that is to say, a definite sense or orientation. Revelation 
tells us that human temporal existence in the world is ‘orientated; thus not meant to go 
on forever, but part of a unique and singular history ordered to a final fulfilment in 
enjoying eternal life in God. 

Speaking of the world as something that began to exist confronts us with the concep- 
tual problem implied by the temporal implications of the term ‘beginning’ Even when it 
is explicitly stated that time is created together with the world (so that there exists no 
time before the creation of the world), Thomas does not reflect on the conceptual para- 
doxes of the phrase ‘the beginning of time. He says that the universe began to exist, 
before which it did not yet exist, or that the existence of the world has a beginning of 
duration. Does this mean that the clock started to tick at a certain moment, at the first 
now, so to say? This is, at least, what is suggested by the phrase ‘in the beginning of time’ 
(in principio temporis)—that is, the first now at which time itself began. But how should 
one understand this ‘beginning of time’? Should one, for instance, take this expression 
in such a way that it is meaningful to say that we are now living in the year 5773 since the 
creation of the world, as the Jewish calendar does? Since Maimonides, the Jewish 
method for counting years has been based on the Anno Mundi epoch—that is, it starts 
to count from the creation of the world. Of course, the exact number of years since the 
creation of the world is arbitrary (except for those creationists who regard the creation 
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ofthe world as a datable event in time), but the essential idea is that from the day ofthe 
creation of the world, historical time began to run in its sequence of numerable tem- 
poral periods. In my view, this way of taking the creation of the world as the imaginary 
starting point of one’s calendar is meaningful, but only if it is not interpreted in the sense 
that the day of creation itself is dated 5,773 years ago, as if it concerns an event in time. 
Rather, the idea behind such a calendar seems to be that time, understood as the tem- 
poral frame of reference, was established together with the creation of the world. 
Creation, for Thomas, is not an event to be localized in time (a certain number of years 
ago); it is the temporal framework itself, by means of which events can be localized in 
time, which is established by a divine act of will. 

The fact that we are presently living in the year 5773, according to the Jewish calendar, 
is a symbolic way of saying that time itself, as a general framework of reference, is his- 
torical in character and is established together with the world by a divine act of creation. 
The ‘in the beginning’ should therefore not be taken in the literal sense of a well-determined 
starting point in time but rather in the sense of the permanent and ever-present 
beginning of historical time in which the Jewish people (and since the second covenant 
the Christian people as well) experience the guiding presence of God through his reve- 
lation. The God of the Bible is a God of history, who reveals himself in human historical 
life in order to orientate this life toward a future to which He commits himself. History 
becomes a history of salvation, in which people live on a promise of a future life in which 
historical existence as such will come to its end and fulfilment. In my view, the ‘in the 
beginning’ of creation draws its meaning from this religious experience of a divine pres- 
ence in history, which is inaugurated with creation. 


THE FALL AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF ORIGINAL SIN 


In his important work on theology as a science in the thirteenth century, Chenu (1957) 
has pointed out that the main challenge for Aquinas, and in general for the scholastic 
theologians, was how to deal with the contingent dimension of the ‘sacred history’ of 
Christianity from the perspective of theology as a science (scientia). Aristotelian science 
abstracts from the factual here and now and is limited to the realm of the universal and 
the necessary. The question then is how the contingent facts of the Christian history of 
salvation are given a place within the scientific order of the Summa. In his influential 
article on the order of the Summa theologiae (Chenu 1939; see for a critical discussion, te 
Velde 2006), Chenu proposed a certain reading of the Summa in view of the historical 
dimension of Christian theology. He argued that the three parts of the Summa 
are ordered on the basis of the Neoplatonic scheme of ‘exitus-reditus’: the first part 
(God and Creation) belongs to the exitus, the coming forth of all things from the first 
principle; the second part covers the ‘return’ of the (human) creature to God. The 
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encompassing dynamic structure of exitus-reditus, as applied to the first two parts of 
the Summa, gives expression to the circular metaphysical order of the whole of reality, 
but not yet, Chenu says, to the temporal and contingent realization of this order. It 
is only in the third part, dedicated to Christ as the way for us to return to God, that 
the concrete and contingent dimension of history comes into view. The Tertia Pars, 
according to Chenu, treats of the contingent-historical concretization of the divine 
economy of salvation. 

The proposal of Chenu, still widely accepted in the literature, gave rise to an intense 
debate in the early 1960s concerning the presence of the salvation-historical dimension 
in the Summa (cf. Seckler, Persons, Congar, Schillebeeckx; see for a useful survey 
Horst 1978). It was argued that the aspect of contingent history was not only restricted to 
the Tertia Pars, being a sort of Christian appendix to a theological-metaphysical account 
of reality, but that the exitus-reditus scheme as such is open to history. God is the begin- 
ning and the end of the human temporal world, beginning with creation and through 
the history of both covenants on its way to the eschatological end of the union in God. 
The historical dimension, the graceful presence of God in history, is not only limited to 
the Tertia Pars, according to Seckler and Schillebeeckx, but is integrated into the 
Christian theological vision of Aquinas from the very start. 

The attempt at interpreting the movement of reditus in a historical sense, or at least as 
open to the historical dimension of Christian faith, rests in my view on the wrong 
assumption that the structure of the Summa is in fact organized in terms of exitus-redi- 
tus. In my book on Aquinas (te Velde 2006), I have argued that this is not the case. As an 
alternative, I have proposed a threefold division ofthe Summa according to (1) God and 
his work of creation, (2) man and his work of freedom, and (3) Christ and his work of 
salvation. If one wants to keep using the term reditus with respect to God as final cause, 
then one should acknowledge that the reditus already starts at the end of the Prima Pars 
where the theme of the gubernatio of God is dealt with (qq. 103-19). The meaning of 
gubernatio, being an integral part of the causality of creation, is explained in terms ofthe 
motio ad bonum, God operating in the operations of nature and moving all things to 
their good. Thus the reditus is already part of God's work of creation, leading all crea- 
tures to their good. 

The theme ofthe gubernatio is resumed in the Secunda Pars, but now no longer from 
the formal perspective of creation. The Secunda Pars concerns the ‘movement of the 
rational creature toward God’ (ST I.2 prol.). Considering the free and rational character 
ofthis movement (since man moves himself in his actions), God's gubernatio must take 
on a new form, adapted to the rational agency ofthe human creature; and that new form, 
in which God acts with respect to the rational creature, is introduced in terms of ‘law 
and grace’ (see ST I-II.90 prol.: principium exterius movens ad bonum est Deus, qui et 
nos instruit per legem et iuvat per gratiam). In the Secunda Pars, God's guidance is pre- 
sent in a new way, as adapted to the way rational creatures move themselves toward their 
end and good. 

Ihe same thematic continuity, together with a change of formal perspective, can be 
noticed in the transition from the Secunda Pars to the Tertia Pars. The Tertia Pars, 
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devoted to the work of Christ, follows the line set out with the treatment of ‘law and 
grace in the Secunda Pars, that is, of God's providential guidance with respect to the free 
agency of the rational creature. Nevertheless, the work of Christ cannot be adequately 
understood from the formal perspective (i.e. the work of freedom) of the Secunda Pars; 
it cannot be integrated into this part. Why not? In short: because of the reality of sin. 
Man has turned away from God, from his graceful and saving presence, by committing 
sin, the result of which is the corruption of his freedom. In the Christian religion, the 
incarnation of God in Jesus Christ is understood to be the divine answer to the human 
condition of damaged freedom. As the result of the first sin of Adam, the whole of 
humanity in its historical reality stands in need of redemption and restoration of its free- 
dom. This can only be accomplished by the action of an agent who unites, in himself, the 
divine (as principle of grace) and the human (as principle of free consent). In the Tertia 
Pars, we see that God’s presence assumes a new form, namely, as incarnate in Christ. In 
this sense the incarnation can be understood as the final and most ‘intense’ concretiza- 
tion of God’s grace with respect to human freedom corrupted by sin (te Velde 2006: 18). 

Therefore, if one wants to argue for the presence of the salvation-historical dimension 
in the Summa, in particular in the Secunda Pars, it would be a mistake to interpret the 
movement of the reditus in a historical sense. Connecting history with the general 
movement of a so-called reditus leads one to miss the specific places in the Summa 
where salvation-historical motifs play an essential role. What needs to be emphasized is 
that the systematic focus of the second part is on the theory of human actions and its 
principles (habits, virtues, vices), thus on moral science (scientia moralis). The general 
formula of the subject of the Secunda Pars—the rational creature’s movement toward 
God—does not imply a historical perspective as such. The only themes treated in the 
Secunda Pars that bring us nearer to the historical condition of human existence is the 
fact of sin (the first sin of Adam), its transmission through historical mankind (original 
sin), and then the biblical realities of the old law (lex vetus) and the new law (lex nova). 
Ihe presence of a divine law in its twofold status of old and new law should be seen as 
God's providential answer to the factual reality of sin, and as such already an anticipa- 
tion of the work of Christ. 

The treatment of the Christian doctrine of original sin (the ‘Fall’) in the Summa (I-IL. 
81-3) is another example of a hermeneutical turn of reason with respect to tenets of 
faith. In dealing with the reality of original sin, as confessed by faith, moral theory must 
besupplied with what one might call a theological hermeneutics ofthe Christian experi- 
ence of factual human life in its dimension of sinfulness (te Velde 20052). The Christian 
doctrine of original sin claims that the whole of humanity has sinned in the person of 
Adam. It implies a factual claim about the moral condition of historical mankind: that 
no human being, born from Adam, can refrain from sinning in his or her life. After 
Adam, a human life of freedom without sin is, humanly speaking, no longer possible. 
Now, this claim concerning the factual condition of mankind in history falls outside the 
scope of ethics as theory. Original sin is not a conclusion of moral theory but an inter- 
pretation of the general condition of human moral fault in the light of faith. The factual 
presence of evil in human history receives a supplementary meaning when seen in the 
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light of revelation, since revelation tells us that man is ordered to God ‘as to an end that 
surpasses the grasp of his reason’ (ST 1.1.1). 

In the Summa, the thesis of original sin is never presented as a conclusion of moral 
theory. On the contrary, it is a conclusion of faith. At the beginning of his treatment of 
original sin, Thomas reminds us that it is part of the doctrine of Catholic faith (ST I- 
11.81.1). Original sin, the sin ‘we’ have contracted from our common ancestor, character- 
izes the historical condition of mankind seen in the light of faith. This is important: 
original sin is not simply an objective fact, it is an interpretation of a fact (the presence of 
evil in human life) in the light of faith. It is part of the Christian experience of factual 
historical life, and as such it underlies for example the common practice of the church of 
infant baptism. The moral analysis of sin (definition, classification, and causes of sin) 
may be helpful to elucidate the Christian doctrine of original sin and to come toa sort of 
understanding appropriate to its factual character which involves human freedom. But 
in extending its consideration to the facticity of the first sin and its prolongation 
throughout subsequent generations of mankind, moral theory must be supplied, so to 
speak, with a theological hermeneutics of the Christian experience of factual life, which 
is marked by an original guilt vis-a-vis God. I do not want to contend that such a fully 
developed theological hermeneutics can be found in the Summa, but there is a hermen- 
eutical perspective and possibility in the shift from moral theory to the facticity of sin in 
human history. 


THE VARIOUS STAGES OF THE HISTORY 
OF SALVATION 


In the previous section, I pointed at the treatment of law and grace in the Secunda Pars 
and suggested that salvation-historical motifs in the Summa can be found particularly 
in the context of the questions on the Old Law and the New Law (see Levering 2002). 
The Old Law of Moses and its fulfilment in the New Law of grace, founded in the 
redemptive work of Christ, are both manifestations of God’s saving presence in human 
history, his gubernatio with respect to the historical reality of human freedom corrupted 
by sin. 

Both law and grace are, in a sense, historical realities; they appear within the realm of 
time and space. The Old Law was given at a determinate moment in time; and the incar- 
nation, the full revelation of God’s grace in Christ, also happened at a certain moment in 
time, in the realm of human history. Both crucial events divide the history of humanity 
into three periods, the period ante legem (before the law), sub lege (under the law, the 
period of the old covenant), and post legem (or sub gratia), after the law, that is the 
Christian era from the incarnation to the end of the world. Here we see the presence in 
the Summa of the concrete ‘salvation history’ the theological-soteriological structuring 
of time from the event of the Fall to the eschatological end of this world. 
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Historical time of mankind (after the Fall) is thus divided into various states. The use 
of the term ‘state’ in the context of time and the division of human temporal existence is 
interesting because of its hermeneutical aspects. The term ‘state’ is used in the sense of a 
factual condition of a certain nature. In particular human nature is found to exist in a 
certain state, for instance man in statu innocentiae, in its state of innocence before the 
Fall; or in statu viae, the general state of human nature in its historical reality on its way 
to its final state in heaven (in patria). The various states of human nature according to its 
factual existence mark differences in how man is related to God: in the beginning man 
was created in a state of original integrity, then through his own fault he lost this integ- 
rity of a life lived in a harmonious relation with God and began a miserable history of 
damaged freedom, which is characterized by God's saving and restoring presence, first 
through the law (Moses) and then through grace (Christ). The diversity of states does 
not regard the nature of man as such but nature in its existential dimension, as existing 
under theologically qualified circumstances of time and history. 

I want to present here one example of what one might call a hermeneutical reading of 
history in the light of revelation. In the quaestio on the Old Law, Aquinas asks whether 
the Old Law was suitably given at the time of Moses (I-II.98.6). Why was the law not 
given immediately after the Fall? The same question is asked with respect to the timing 
of the Incarnation (III.5.6). In both cases, Aquinas is looking for the fittingness (conveni- 
entia) of what seems to be a contingent fact: why now, and not earlier or later? With 
respect to the Old Law, he answers: ‘it was fitting that the Law should be given at such a 
time as would be appropriate for the overcoming of humanity’s pride? Adams sin was 
the sin of pride. Pride is a feeling of false self-sufficiency, of ‘I can do it myself; by my 
own knowledge and power. If pride is the disease, then the remedy cannot be given 
immediately, Aquinas suggests. It is only after some time, after the experience of failure, 
that the patient will begin to realize his true condition, his weakness, and consequently 
his need of divine help. God’s remedy in the form ofa law (as a rule of life) cannot be dis- 
tributed immediately but in successive stages according to man’s receptivity and under- 
standing of his own condition. Aquinas summarizes this process of gradual unfolding of 
the law by quoting a gloss on Gal. 3:19 (ST III.1.5): 


First of all God left human beings under the Natural Law, with the freedom of their 
will, in order that they might know their natural strength, and when they failed in 
it, they received the law; whereupon, by the fault, not of the law, but of their nature, 
the disease gained strength; so that having recognized their infirmity they might cry 
out for a physician, and beseech the aid of grace. 


As Mark Armitage formulates the underlying idea of salvation history: ‘[...] itis not suf- 
ficient for God to become incarnate and start pouring out grace on human beings 
[immediately after the Fall]. Humanity’s realization of the need for grace is the necessary 
preliminary to the Incarnation and to the work of atonement; and preparing humanity 
for grace through the phases of Natural Law and Old Law, God times the Incarnation in 
such a way as to maximize its healing potential’ (Artimage 2008: 255). What is important 
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here is the historical condition of human nature: it takes time for mankind to acknow- 
ledge the insufliciency ofits knowledge and power, and thus its need for divine help, first 
in the cognitive form of instruction (law) and then in the form of additional power 
(grace). 

Aquinas’ reflections on the various states of the law are an example of a hermeneutic- 
al-theological reading of history and of the temporal condition of human existence. The 
temporal condition means that humanity proceeds from imperfection to perfection 
(and from earthly to spiritual); but as affected by sin, it also means that it takes time and 
experience of ones own moral failure to accept God's offer of a remedy. So it seems that, 
for Aquinas, historical existence is characterized by a fundamental ambiguity. History 
does not only show a progressive line (from imperfection to perfection); it is a history 
which starts with the Fall, and this means that humankind will constantly experience 
throughout history the consequences of the Fall, the failure of its freedom and the 
growth of moral decadence, and its constant need of the remedies made available by 
Christ's redemptive work. 
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CHAPTER 41 


AQUINAS ON NATURE, 
GRACE, AND THE 
MORAL LIFE 


DARIA SPEZZANO 


INTRODUCTION 


ALMOST 800 years after the death of Thomas Aquinas, the fecundity of his thought is 
evident in its ability to stimulate ongoing inquiry and new insights in each generation of 
scholars. At the same time, the breadth and complexity of his theological vision presents 
a challenge: how does one focus on single elements without falsely isolating them from 
each other or from the whole? While the architectonic structure of Aquinas’ thought in 
the Summa theologiae has been compared to a cathedral, it might also be likened to a 
brain, a myriad of interrelated networks connecting each point to many others. This is 
particularly true of Aquinas’ teaching on nature, grace and the moral life. While these 
topics, each extensive in themselves, must often be considered independently—at least 
in university curricula—they cannot be fully understood without reference to each 
other and to Aquinas’ integrated vision of the whole: God and the ‘advance of the 
rational creature to God’ through the grace of Christ and his sacraments (ST I.2 prol.). 
Any reading of Aquinas on nature, grace and the moral life must keep in mind, there- 
fore, the big picture in which he places the graced journey of the imago Dei from God to 
God, by progressive perfection in the likeness of God. 
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THE BiG PICTURE 


Aquinas presents a panoramic view of human salvation in his most mature systematic 
work, the Summa theologiae (henceforth, ST; unless otherwise noted, textual references 
will be to this work). His thought on key areas of this topic developed over time as his 
mastery of sources increased. Scriptural reflection in his biblical commentaries espe- 
cially gave him deeper insight (Keating 2004). Aquinas’ teaching on nature, grace and 
the moral life is the foremost example of the pattern of procession and return, or exitus 
and reditus, influencing the structure of the ST: everything that is not God comes forth 
from God, who freely creates and orders it by the divine knowledge and love to himself 
as end. At least three aspects of this theocentric and dynamic view of the universe merit 
attention here. 

First, by the time Aquinas wrote the ST, he had clarified God’s absolute causal pri- 
macy as the transcendent participated source of being and therefore the ‘first exemplary, 
effective and final principle of all goodness’ and all other perfections that flow from 
being (1.4.1, 1.6.4; te Velde 1995: 44ff.). Aquinas’ mature recognition of God's prevenient 
omni-causality in the existence, operation, and perfection of creatures correlates with a 
greater emphasis on the non-competitive action of created secondary causes, including 
human free will, which participate in God’s own power as cause (te Velde 1995: 165-6). 
The abundance of God’s provident goodness is shown in giving creatures ‘the dignity of 
causing’ (1.22.3). God's communication of his perfections to creatures structures the 
entire universe in its hierarchy and dynamic unfolding by the wise ordering (ordinatio) 
of the divine plan of providence, which includes the predestination of the elect to eternal 
life (1.22.2, 1.23, 1.44; Wawrykow 1995: 149-64, 180-89). These insights will be especially 
important for Aquinas mature theology of grace. 

Secondly, this work of God has a trinitarian structure, paradigmatically evident in the 
special share of divine goodness that God gives to human persons in creation and even 
more in the new creation of grace. Gods extra-trinitarian act of creation takes place 
through the intra-trinitarian processions of Word and Love: ‘God the Father made the 
creature through his Word, which is his Son; and through his Love, which is the Holy 
Spirit (L45.6; Emery 2005). Therefore, everything reflects its trinitarian exemplar, 
whether only as a ‘trace; or in rational creatures as a ‘representation ofthe Trinity by way 
of image, inasmuch as there is found in them the word conceived, and love proceeding 
(1.45.7). In the invisible divine missions, God bestows even greater likeness to the divine 
persons by the sanctifying gift of grace (1.43.5). Compared to earlier works, Aquinas 
clarifies in the ST that grace bestows a dynamic new orientation to union with God 
(Emery 2003: 161-3). The intellect is assimilated to the Son, who is the “Word breathing 
forth Love; by the gift of wisdom, and the will is likened to the Holy Spirit, who is Love, 
by the gift of charity (I.43.5 ad 2), so that the rational creature begins even in this life to 
possess and enjoy the divine persons dwelling in the soul, ‘as the known in the knower 
and the beloved in the lover' (I.43.3). Aquinas identifies this graced assimilation to the 
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Trinity as deification (e.g. I-ILi12.5; on deification in East and West: Russell 2004; 
Meconi and Olson 2016; Williams 1999). Those who attain the vision of God by the fur- 
ther gift ofglory become deiform, possessing and enjoying God to the full extent oftheir 
created capacity (1.12.5 and 7). 

The gratuity of these gifts points to a third significant aspect of Aquinas’ big picture: 
God wills the divine ordinatio to communicate and manifest the divine goodness 
(Wawrykow 1995: 151-5). God’s reason for creation in general or the predestination of 
any particular person is ultimately mysterious, yet ‘it befits the divine goodness that 
other things should also participate in it’ (1.6.4, 1.19.2; 1.23.5). Because all things partici- 
pate in that goodness to varying degrees, they all somehow reveal it. Throughout the ST, 
in key questions related to God’s work in creation and redemption, Aquinas includes an 
introductory article arguing that God's action is fitting because it manifests the divine 
goodness (e.g. 1.47.1 on diversity of creatures, I.103.1 on divine governance, I-II.110.1 on 
grace, II-1I.23.1 on charity, IIL1.1 on the Incarnation, III.23.1 on divine adoption). Such 
arguments from fittingness, emphasizing beauty or appropriateness rather than being 
strictly deductive, are used by Aquinas particularly when dealing with the events of sal- 
vation history' (Bauerschmidt 2013: 161; also see Narcisse 1997). Creation and redemp- 
tion are generous gifts, beautifully bestowed by God's abundant goodness. 

Aquinas’ teaching on the ‘advance of the rational creature to God’ is shaped by reflec- 
tion on these questions of secondary causality, trinitarian exemplarity, and the created 
manifestation of divine goodness, which all derive from the human person's depend- 
ence on God as source and end. In the ST, his most mature and comprehensive Summa, 
Aquinas lays the foundation for what he will say about nature, grace, and the moral life 
from the outset, as he examines the benevolent divine cause of all things. Within 
Aquinas big picture, everything relating to the human person and human perfection is 
fundamentally an effect and manifestation of the mystery of divine goodness. 


NATURE 


Aquinas’ account of the imago Dei and its perfection grounds his teaching on human 
nature. Here, too, his doctrine developed over time, through deeper reading of 
Augustines De Trinitate (Merriell 1990). ST I.93.4 examines the human person made to 
the image of God in different stages of increasing likeness and union with God. AII 
humans have the 'image of creation, a participation in God's own intellectual nature, 
giving them the ‘natural aptitude for knowing and loving God’ by the powers of intellect 
and will. The primary purpose of these powers is to know and love God; natural reason 
can know and love him as cause of existence and goodness (1.60.5; I-II.109.2 and 3 ad 1), 
but only by faith and charity can God be known and loved ‘as the object of beatitude, in 
‘spiritual fellowship with God’ (I-1L.109.3 ad 1). Aquinas argues from the beginning of 
the ST that humans are directed to God as to an end that surpasses the grasp of reason; 
capable of being raised to that end, but in need of grace and Revelation to actually attain 
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it (1.1.1). By grace and glory, this potential is progressively elevated and actualized. By the 
‘re-creation of grace, greater conformity to God enables the just to ‘actually or habitu- 
ally’ know and love God, though still imperfectly; in heaven, the blessed have the dei- 
form ‘image according to the likeness of glory, knowing and loving God ‘perfectly in 
act. The light of glory disposes them to receive the unmediated vision of God, by the 
divine essence itself informing their intellect (1.12.5, I.93.4). This progressive perfection 
of the image and its intellectual activities consists in increasing assimilation to God, 
because the image imitates God ‘most of all in this—that God understands and loves 
himself" (I.93.4). 

Ihe rational creature is the image of God both one and triune (1.93.5). The interior 
word and love produced in the intellect and will's active processions of knowledge and 
love in the human intellect and will image the Trinitarian Word and Love proceeding 
from the Father. Aquinas draws from Augustines De Trinitate 14-15 his mature insight 
that the image represents the species’ ofthe Trinity most fully ‘in the mind as it is in act: 
that is, as from the knowledge we have, by thinking we form an interior word, and from 
this we break forth into love’ (1.93.7; Merriell 1990: 212-16). The inner word and love 
produced in the souls of the just and of the blessed, as they actively 'remember, under- 
stand and love God by whom [they were] made, bear correspondingly more perfect spe- 
cific likenesses to the Word and Love proceeding (1.93.8). In the question on the divine 
missions (1.43.5), Aquinas described this dynamic assimilation to the "Word breathing 
forth Love and to the Spirit from the perspective of its divine cause; here (1.93), we see its 
effect in the image. Because the specific likenesses of the divine persons in the graced 
intellect and will are infused wisdom and charity, the work of the missions will be at the 
heart ofthe moral life. 

The perfection of the image in human beings, as embodied spirits, transforms the 
intellectual nature but necessarily involves the body. Human intellectual powers, in this 
life, work through the body and are subject to the influence of the passions (1.55.2; 1.85.1; 
1.89.1, I-II.22). Moral action involves the whole human person, whose perfection 
includes the right ordering of the passions under the rule of reason (I-II.24.1). God's 
wise plan that human beings be composite creatures shows a unique aspect of God's 
goodness (1.65.2), and God intends for them to reach their end by ways proper to their 
nature. The final enjoyment of beatitude, Aquinas thinks, will only be complete when it 
is experienced in both glorified body and soul (I- 11.4.6). Still, the body-soul compos- 
ition of human beings presents some added difficulties for the moral life after the Fall. 

Adams intellect and will were unblemished and well-ordered in the state of inno- 
cence by the gift of original justice, and he had all the passions and virtues compatible 
with a life without evils (1.95.2 and 3). In Adams rectitude, his reason was subject to God 
by grace, and so his lower powers to reason, and his body to his soul. Aquinas holds 
(against Peter Lombard) that this original integrity was due to grace bestowed when 
Adam was created, since 'the loss of grace by disobedience to God also dissolved the 
obedience of the flesh to the soul’ (1.95.1 co. and ad 4). After the Fall, all humans inherit a 
corrupt nature wounded by the ‘destitution’ of proper order in the soul’s powers; the 
natural inclination to virtue is diminished, because ignorance, malice, weakness and 
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concupiscence affect the powers, so that the passions, though morally neutral in them- 
selves, may rebel against reason (1.95.2, I-II.83.4, I-II.85.2 and 3). The forfeiture of ori- 
ginal justice also led to death, as the body was no longer ‘held together in subjection to 
the soul’ (I-II.85.5). The ‘restoration of the human race by blotting out sin, as well as the 
elevation of human nature, was left to the work of the Incarnation (IIL1.2 and 5). 

Aquinas’ doctrine of the human person as imago Dei prepares for his treatment of 
the moral life in at least two ways. First, the human intellect and will, naturally 
oriented toward universal truth and goodness, find their fulfilment only in God. 
Aquinas expresses this well in his brief work on the Ten Commandments. Explaining 
why one should not covet one’s neighbour’s goods, he writes, ‘Human desires are 
never satisfied, because the human heart is made to receive God. Thus, Augustine in 
Confessions I: “You made us for yourself, O Lord, and our heart is restless until it rests 
in you? Therefore, that which is less than God cannot fulfil it’ (De decem praeceptis 11). 
God is essential Truth and Goodness (1.6.3, I.16.5), who alone satisfies. The moral life 
of the image will have an ineradicable axis of orientation towards personal relationship 
with God. 

Second, restoration and perfection of the image is both continuous and radically dis- 
continuous, as the creature is raised by grace to completely new supernatural capacities. 
As described above, the human person already participates in the divine intellect by 
nature, imaging the one and triune God. By sin, the image is obscured and disfigured’ 
but never erased (1.93.8 ad 3, quoting Augustine, De Trin.,14.6). By grace, the image is 
restored and elevated to a deifying ‘participation in the divine nature (see the section on 
‘Grace and the Good Moral Life’ below). From the perspective of the divine cause, 
Aquinas thinks of the perfection of the human imago Dei in terms of a progressively 
increasing participation in the likeness of the divine exemplar, to the fullest possible 
extent in the blessed. From the perspective of the created effect, though, grace brings a 
radical new change in being and capacity. Any account of Aquinas’ thought on the 
relationship between nature and grace must navigate this simultaneous continuity and 
distinction, both of which are founded in the participation relationship of creatures to 
God. This is especially true with regard to the rational creature’s moral activity. 


THE MORAL LIFE 


Aquinas begins his treatment of the moral life in the secunda pars by placing it into the 
big picture of the return of the image to its divine exemplar, but now focusing on the 
image as the principle of its own activities: 


Since, as Damascene states [De fide orthod. ii.12], man is said to be made to God's 
image, in so far as the image implies an intelligent being endowed with free-will and 
self-movement: now that we have treated of the exemplar, i.e., God, and of those 
things which came forth from the power of God in accordance with his will; it 
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remains for us to treat of his image, i.e., man, inasmuch as he too is the principle of 
his actions, as having free-will and control of his actions.  (I-IL1 prol.) 


Here, the attention is not on God as primary cause, but on the human person's god- 
like role as instrumental proper cause of his or her own activity, able by the powers of 
intellect and will to freely make and act upon moral choices. Nature or form is the prin- 
ciple of activity; a creature’s nature is identified by its end and its capacities for operation 
towards that end. Rational creatures participate in the plan of providence for themselves 
by their freedom to choose their own moral path in governing themselves and others 
(1.83.1, 1.103.8, 1.105.5, I-II.91.2). God ‘works in every worker’ according to its nature; his 
transcendent causality does not limit, but rather bestows, freedom of the will, by giving 
its natural inclination and moving it into act (L105.4 and 5, I-II.6.1 ad 3, I-II.9.4, I- 
IL.10.4; Wippel 2000: 449-52). In the perfection of the image by grace, the rational crea- 
tures nature, as the principle of its own free activity, is elevated to become a new 
principle of supernatural activities towards the highest end. 

Aquinas’ examination of human acts and the intrinsic and extrinsic principles direct- 
ing them to the last end thus demonstrates the plan of divine providence for fallen 
human beings, to restore and perfect them to the image of God. God provides the first 
intrinsic principles of moral action in the powers of the rational soul; these powers are 
informed by acquired and infused habits, disposing them well (virtues) or badly (vices) 
towards their end. God provides extrinsic principles of human action toward the good 
by the instruction of law and the assistance of grace (I-1I.90 prol.). As we will see, one of 
Aquinas’ important insights is that the extrinsic help of grace becomes an intrinsic prin- 
ciple of free human action, as the New Law written on human hearts (I-II.106.1, I- 
IL108.1). God assists, guides and enlarges human freedom through the internal and 
external helps of nature and grace to direct humans to their highest end. The moral life, 
for the elect, has the goal of glory. 

This teleological perspective is clear from the outset of the secunda pars, where 
Aquinas considers the last end of human life: happiness, ‘which all desire’ (I-II.1.7, quot- 
ing Augustine, De Trin. 13.3). Aquinas thus introduces the whole moral life as a journey 
of desire: ‘Since everything desires its own perfection, one desires for his ultimate end 
what he desires as his perfect and crowning good [. . .] It is therefore necessary for the 
last end so to fill the human appetite that nothing is left besides it for one to desire’ (I- 
11.1.5). The ultimate end and universal good can only be God, who ‘alone constitutes 
human happiness [beatitudo]; known and loved ‘as he is’ (1 John 3:2) in the beatific 
vision, where nothing remains to be desired (1.12.5, I-II.2.8, I-II.3.8). Aquinas does not 
deny, however, that created goods are genuinely good (by a finite participated goodness) 
or that they can bring a limited imperfect happiness of their own; they are merely instru- 
mental, needed in this life but surpassed in the next (I-IL2.8, I-IL4.7, I-IL5.3; 
White 2014). Clearly, the good moral life will involve the right ordering of desires. 

Throughout the Summa theologiae, Aquinas makes correlated distinctions between 
the two ends of natural and supernatural good, the imperfect and perfect happiness they 
offer, and the natural and supernatural principles needed to reach them. The imperfect 
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happiness of this life can be attained by natural human powers (at least to some extent: 
I-II.109.2). However, final happiness prepared for the saints’ surpasses these powers (I- 
1.5.5), for ‘effects are proportioned to their active principle (I-II.109.5). This seems to 
create a dilemma: if ‘nature does not fail in necessary things —for divine providence 
imprints in creatures the principles of their proper actions (I-II.93.5)—does God unjus- 
tifiably fail to give his creatures the natural principles they need to reach their most 
necessary last end (I-II.5.5 ob 1)? 

Aquinas distinction between natural and supernatural goods and ends, in light of his 
claim that all humans desire eternal beatitude, has raised ongoing debate about the 'nat- 
ural desire' to see God, the gratuity of the beatific vision, and the logical possibility of a 
state of pure nature with a purely natural end. This discussion is beyond the scope of this 
chapter (for recent perspectives see Feingold 2010; Long 2010; Swafford 2014; for helpful 
analysis see White 2014). However, it can be noted that while Aquinas makes the neces- 
sary distinction between natural and supernatural goods and ends, he never proposes 
thatany human being is created with a natural end alone—although one can fail to reach 
the supernatural end—nor, as we have seen, that any natural good can completely fulfil 
human desire (I-II.2.8 ad 3; White 2014). Rather, the natural end, proportionate to 
human nature, is the ‘proximate’ end, subordinated to ‘the ultimate and supernatural 
end’ (L75.7 ad 1) in the actual movement ofa human person to beatitude. 

For Aquinas, the created order has its own integrity and intelligibility; his account of 
human action per se is coherent and sophisticated. Nevertheless, for him the moral life 
is ordered to the restoration and perfection of the imago Dei by grace ( Torrell 2003: 253). 
Aquinas answers the dilemma raised by God's seeming failure to give human beings the 
principles to reach their end by saying that although nature could not give what is 
needed to reach beatitude, it does give the free will, ‘by which one can turn to God, so 
that he may make him happy. “For what is done by means of our friends, is done, ina 
sense, by ourselves" [Aristotle, Ethics 3.3]’ (ST I-IL.5.5 ad 1). Aquinas’ use of Aristotle 
draws deeper meaning from the Philosophers words. God's love for human beings 
bestows the created capacity to freely turn to him, and offers the elevation of grace to do 
so, enabling a mutual love of friendship and a share in his own happiness. Aquinas was 
original in his early identification of charity as ‘friendship with God’; in the ST he devel- 
ops the insight that it is a causal communication of God's beatitude (II-II.23.1, 
Schockenhoff 2002: 246-8). 

Aquinas' moral theology is notable for this emphasis on love, and therefore on free- 
dom. He focuses on the apprehensive power ofthe intellect, which specifies the will's act, 
in his earlier treatment of the soul (1.79, 1.84-9), for knowledge and love of God are 
interdependent (Sherwin 2005). But in discussing the intrinsic principles of human 
acts, Aquinas focuses primarily on the will and the passions, both of which have to do 
with appetite, or desire. Aquinas provides an exceptionally comprehensive and positive 
treatment of the passions in the ST (Pinckaers 2005: 379). Because the whole person, as 
an embodied spirit, is ordered to eternal life, Aquinas takes the unprecedented step of 
situating the passions at the heart of his study on human morality’ (Gondreau 2007: 
430). While some systems of moral theology emphasize the opposition between reason 
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and the passions, which incline to sin when uncontrolled (I-I.24.1 and 2), Aquinas 
underlines that ‘God commands us through the desires he gives us, not against them 
(Lombardo 2011: xi). Love of something desired as good, whether by the will or passions, 
is the principle of movement in the appetites and the cause of every act (I-11.26.1, I- 
II.28.6). Well-ordered love is therefore fundamental to good moral action. 

The moral quality of human acts derives from the will’s freedom (I-II.6.1); acts are not 
truly "human at all unless they are voluntary: 'M]oral action is willed action, and good 
moral action arises from a good will’ (Gallagher 2002: 69; I-II.56.3). Although the 
unchangeable natural inclination of the will is to universal good, it can freely choose 
among particular goods, whether genuine or evil wrongly perceived as good. There is no 
loss of natural liberty or love as the sinful will veers away from the highest end by prefer- 
ring lesser goods. Indeed, disordered self-love is the cause of every sin (I-II.77.4). But 
there is a loss of Adam’s original freedom from unhappiness and fault (1.83.2 ad 3). 
Aquinas does not simply equate the capacity of free choice with the moral freedom that 
brings human flourishing. His notion of moral freedom is not freedom from constraint 
but ‘freedom for excellence, given by God in the natural inclinations to truth and good- 
ness that through good action, and especially with grace’s assistance, lead to true happi- 
ness (Pinckaers 2005: 138; 390-95). 

Moral goodness conforms the human to the divine will, so that one loves and acts 
rightly (I-IL19.9). Freedom to be morally excellent grows as the intrinsic principles of 
the acquired and infused virtues and gifts shape human action well (I-II.59.4 and 5; 
Pinckaers 2005: 131-43). Because virtues are intrinsic dispositions perfecting human 
operation, they contribute to the freedom of good human action, allowing the good to 
be done spontaneously, joyfully, and easily. Virtues, as good habitus, are proportionate 
to their end; they dispose the powers of the soul well, perfecting its operations towards 
that end (I-II.49.3). While the natural acquired virtues dispose one to act well towards 
the end of natural happiness, the infused theological and cardinal virtues and the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit dispose one to act according to graces re-proportioning of the soul to 
supernatural happiness (I-IL62.1, I-II.63.3, I-1L.68.2). In the graced person, the 
acquired and infused virtues work together; acquisition of natural virtues (for instance, 
temperance) can dispose one well physically and psychologically for the operation of 
the infused virtues (Cessario 1991: 123), increasing the ease with which one does the 
supernatural good. 

Freedom for excellence is reduced by sin, which causes the loss of grace and dimin- 
ishes the inclination to virtue, clouding the reason, hardening the will to evil, and mak- 
ing good action more difficult (I-1I.85.1 and 3). Vicious habitus are disproportionate to 
the end, disposing one poorly; they are contrary to reason, and so to nature (I-II.71.2).A 
sinful act lacks ‘conformity with its due measure; by departing not only from the 'proxi- 
mate rule of reason but from the ‘primary’ rule of the eternal law, which is God's reason, 
so to speak (I-II.71.6). Aquinas takes sin seriously. Fallen human nature is far from per- 
fection; in the mortal sinner, the image of God is radically disproportionate to the nat- 
ural and even more to the supernatural good. When Aquinas turns to his discussion of 
law and grace, he will examine how God converts and heals humans from the effects of 
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sin and elevates them to the supernatural end. By giving humans a more perfect partici- 
pation in the divine nature, God conforms them more closely to the eternal law that 
proportions them to beatitude. 


GRACE AND THE GOOD MORAL LIFE 


Aquinas big picture of divine providence for human salvation is crystallized in his dis- 
cussion of law, culminating in the questions on the ‘New Law’ of grace. God is the 
‘extrinsic principle moving to good, for he ‘both instructs us by his law, and assists us by 
his grace (I-II.90 prol.). Aquinas means more by the ‘instruction’ provided by law than 
just the external teaching of revelation. The Latin word instruit means both ‘instructs’ 
and ‘constructs’ or ‘builds: God’s law literally ‘in-structures’ all things, because it is pri- 
marily the eternal law, ‘the very idea of the government of things in God the ruler of the 
universe’ (I-II.91.1), the type of divine wisdom that is the measure of all creation (I- 
II.93.1). As the rational creature participates by natural reason in the light of the divine 
intellect, so the natural law ‘is a participation of the eternal law in the rational creature’ 
Therefore, by natural law, the image as principle of its own activity ‘participates in a 
share of providence, by being provident both for itself and for others’ (I-II.91.2; 
Rziha 2009). In the gift of grace, God gives an even higher participation in the eternal 
law, and therefore in the plan of providence, elevating human nature and activity to con- 
form more perfectly to the measure of the divine mind, and proportioning the human 
person to God himself as end (I-II.91.4 ad 1). God shapes the image inwardly with 
infused habitus in both nature and powers, and also moves these habitus into act, giving 
the principles and the assistance needed to freely attain beatitude. 

This interior quality of the New Law of grace betokens a nearer union with God of like- 
ness and operation that makes it more perfect, for Aquinas, than the Old Law of Moses. 
In examining divine law, needed by humans to direct them to the end of eternal happi- 
ness (I-II.91.4), Aquinas gives considerable attention to the Old Law (I-II.98-105), espe- 
cially to its ceremonial precepts, which are salvific insofar as they imperfectly prefigure 
the mystery of Christ (e.g. I-II.102.2). His thought on the relationship between Israel and 
the Church draws richly on both Old and New Testaments and acknowledges Gods fidel- 
ity to the Jews (Super Romanos 11.4; Levering 2002). Yet the New Law is more perfect than 
the Old, as it directs internal as well as external acts, and induces obedience not by fear of 
punishment but ‘by love, poured into our hearts by the grace of Christ, bestowed in the 
New Law, but foreshadowed in the Old’ (I-II.91.5). The New Law is chiefly the grace itself 
of the Holy Spirit given to those who believe in Christ, a law that is ‘in the first place 
inscribed on our hearts, and only secondarily a written law (I-11.106.1). 

This interior law is therefore truly ‘in-structive; the work of God forming and moving 
one from within. Christ’s grace, given through the Holy Spirit, is ‘instilled into man, not 
only by indicating to him what he should do, but also by helping him to accomplish it’ 
(I-II.106.1 ad 2). It becomes an inward regulator, giving efficacy and life to the practice of 
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the outward teachings of faith. Aquinas identifies grace as a kind of ‘interior habitus 
bestowed on us and inclining us to act aright; and since a habitus ‘inclines one as a sec- 
ond nature’ grace ‘makes us do freely those things which are becoming to grace, and 
shun what is opposed to it. Grace, as ‘the law of perfect liberty [Jas. 1:25]’ therefore helps 
one to act voluntarily in response to its promptings (I-1I.108.1 ad 2). This perfection of 
liberty makes it also the ‘law of love; the charity ‘poured out into our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit’ (Rom. 5:5; Sup. Rom. 8.3). So, the New Law is the ‘law of perfection, since it is the 
law of charity, which is ““the bond of perfection" (Col. 3:14)’ (I-IL107.1). If voluntariness 
characterizes human action, then the perfection of the moral life by the law of perfect 
liberty and charity makes one not less but more perfectly human as one grows in the 
likeness of God. 

The higher freedom bestowed by grace comes through the gift both of new forms— 
the infused habitus of grace, virtues and gifts—and of the efficient movement of divine 
auxilium, or actual grace. Grace is an effect of God's ‘special love, above and beyond his 
causal love in creation, ‘whereby he draws the rational creature above the condition of its 
nature to a participation of the divine Good’ (I-II.110.1). God fittingly provides as much 
for ‘those he loves that they may acquire supernatural good, as for those he loves that 
they may acquire natural good;’ natural forms and powers are principles of natural acts, 
inclining creatures to their own movements: 'and thus the movements by which they are 
moved by God become natural and easy to creatures, according to Wisdom 8:1: “she [. . .] 
orders all things sweetly?’ God's wise ordering is seen even more in his supernatural 
gifts, 'by which they may be moved by him sweetly and promptly to acquire eternal 
good' (I-IL110.2). 

While Adam needed grace before the Fall to do supernatural good, fallen humans, 
because of sins disintegration, need grace’s healing even to do natural good well (I- 
IL109.2 and 3). Grace for fallen humans is thus both sanans et elevans, necessary at every 
stage of the moral life, from initial disposition for conversion to avoidance of sin to final 
perseverance (I-Il.109.6-10). In the ST, Aquinas is keenly aware of the need to under- 
line the prevenience of grace; he corrects his earlier opinion that ‘to the one who does 
whatis in him, God will not deny grace; a common scholastic position he came to recog- 
nize as ‘Pelagian’ (or rather, ‘semi-Pelagian’; I-1I.109.6; Wawrykow 2005: 54-6), from his 
reading of Augustines mature works on predestination, quoted frequently in these 
questions (e.g. I-IL109.4.8-10; Bouillard 1944: 113-14). God's causal transcendence 
allows the simultaneous non-competitive action of grace and free will. Aquinas explains 
that ‘when one is said to do what is in him, this is said to be in his power according as he 
is moved by God’: one is truly said to ‘turn to God’ in conversion, but only because he is 
turned by God, who ‘inspires the good wish’ (I-II.109.6 ad 2). 

Sanctifying grace as a habitual gift is entitative, an elevation of human nature itself, 
making it ‘second nature’ to act towards the supernatural end. Aquinas, drawing from 2 
Peter 1:4, defines habitual grace systematically in the Summa theologiae as a ‘participa- 
tion in the divine nature’ (e.g. I-IT.50.2, I-11.62.1, I-I.110.3, I- IT.112.1, I-TT.114.3, III.62.1), 
a development from his earlier works (Sánchez Sorondo 1979: 118-21; Spezzano 2015: 
129-50). In continuity with God's participation of divine likeness to the image, but 
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radically discontinuous as to the creatures new potential, this greater participation in 
the divine goodness ‘deifies, making one a new creation, born again as a son of God 
(I-1.110.3, I-II.112.1). Sanctification for Aquinas is deification. From grace’s transformation 
of the soul’s essence flow the infused virtues, operative habitus shaping its powers 
(I-11.62.1), and the gifts of the Spirit, habitus perfecting the virtues (I-II.68.2). The theo- 
logical virtues of faith in the intellect, and charity and hope in the will, have God himself 
as their object; by them the image, perfected by grace, ‘knows and loves God actually or 
habitually, confiding in his goodness to attain him as end (1.93.4, I-II.62.3). 

Aquinas innovatively associates the theological and cardinal virtues with corres- 
ponding gifts of the Spirit in the ST (II-II.1 prol.; O'Connor 1963; Labourdette 1957). The 
gifts make one ‘amenable to the divine inspiration, disposing one to be docile to the 
promptings of grace in the operation of the virtues (I-II.68.1); this emphasis on divine 
motion is a development from earlier works (Horst 2001: 167-8; O’Connor 1963). 
Aquinas’ claim that the gifts are necessary for salvation shows his conviction that the 
Holy Spirit is active throughout every Christian life (I-1I.68.2; Pinckaers 2005: 391; 
Blankenhorn 2015: 281). As habitus, the gifts enable the free will to act more perfectly in 
cooperation with the Spirits motion (I-II.68.3 ad 2). Aquinas often quotes Romans 8 to 
illustrate that this is the privilege of those ‘adopted’ by grace: “Those who are led by the 
Spirit of God are children of God [. . .] and if children, heirs’ of eternal life (1-1I.68.2, I- 
IL114.3; Emery 2012; Somme 1997: 59). Adopted children of God are motivated by love to 
act freely under the Spirit’s instinct (Sup. Rom. 8.3). 

Aquinas is clear that the habitus of grace, infused virtues and gifts are ‘created, proper 
intrinsic (although accidental) qualities of the soul (1.43.3 ad 1, I-ILi10.2 ad 2). 
Otherwise, graced action would not truly be ones own, and merit (requiring the exer- 
cise of the charitable free will) would be excluded (I-II.114.4). Aquinas rejects Lombard’s 
opinion in the Sentences Bk I, d. 17 that charity is not created ‘but is the Holy Spirit itself; 
rather, created charity is a participation by the will in the Holy Spirit, who is divine char- 
ity (II-II.23.2 ad 1, II-1I.23.3; II-II.24.2, 5 and 7; Doyle 2016; Sup. Rom. 5.1). This claim, 
anticipated in I.43 on the divine missions, parallels the identification of wisdom as a cre- 
ated participation by the intellect in the likeness of the Son (1.43.5 ad 2, II-II.45.6). By the 
gift of wisdom, God’s adopted children participate in Christ’s own natural sonship and 
are conformed to the image of the Son (I-II.45.6, II.23.1.3). Sanctifying participation of 
the soul's essence in the divine nature by grace, as the principle of supernatural oper- 
ation, thus has a truly trinitarian form as it flows into the powers shaping human action, 
which ‘represent the species of Word and Love by wisdom and charity. 

Participation in the Son by the gift of wisdom includes the perfection of the intellect 
by faith and all the intellectual gifts of the Spirit, of which wisdom is the highest 
(Spezzano 2015: 289-95; cf. Blankenhorn 2015: 257). The gift of wisdom is a loving 
knowledge of God flowing from a 'sympathy or connaturality with divine things' given 
by charity (II-II.45.2; De Andia 2011; González Ayesta 1998: 133-4). It allows one to 
‘judge and set in order all things according to divine rules, directing human affairs in 
accord with the eternal law (II-II.45.1-3), and so perfects the New Law’s reproportion- 
ing of the image to God. Charity's participation in the Holy Spirit directs the will to 
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union with God; it is a ‘certain friendship of man with God’ by which ‘God communi- 
cates his beatitude to us, calling us ““into the fellowship of his Son" (Cor. 1:9)’ (II- 
II.23.1; Mansini 1995: 12-13; Gallagher 1996). Charity is the ‘form of all the virtues’ and 
the root of the Spirit’s gifts, giving life to faith and hope, and directing everything to be 
done for the love of God. Aquinas pairs charity with the gift of wisdom, suggesting that 
wisdom not only flows from charity but perfects its operation, by helping the intellect 
to judge and order what should be loved in relation to God (II-11.45.3; Spezzano 2015: 
275-86; O'Connor 1963: 126; Gallagher 1996). Charity unites all who love God in 
Christ’s mystical body, so the moral life is an inherently ecclesial life (III.8.3). This fel- 
lowship is perfect in heaven, where charity is the only theological virtue to remain, 
delighting in the vision that replaces faith, and hope’s fulfillment in possession (I- 
11.67.6, II-1I.4.3). Charity well-ordered by wisdom thus governs the moral life, reach- 
ing its fullness in beatitude. Since these created gifts shaping graced human action are 
ontological assimilations to the Word and Love, perfection of the moral life is the fruit 
of deification. 

Ihe potential given by these new habitus, however, must be applied to act by a fur- 
ther gift of grace. Aquinas’ mature theology of grace emphasizes the role of God's oper- 
ating and cooperating auxilia, or actual graces. Operating auxilium, by which ‘our 
mind is moved and does not move, but in which God is the only mover’ moves the will 
to its interior act of intending the supernatural end. Cooperating auxilium, by which 
‘our mind both moves and is moved; moves the will to its exterior act, including delib- 
eration, choice, and execution, in which the free will is active (I-ILı11.2; Lonergan 2000: 
140-42; Wawrykow 174-5). Augustine's later works helped Aquinas to recognize the 
necessity of operating auxilia, especially in conversion and final perseverance (I- 
IL109.10, I-IL111.2; Lonergan 2000: 432-4; Wawrykow 1995: 266-73). Cooperating 
auxilia work with the free will in all graced moral activity. Aquinas frequently speaks in 
his mature work of the ubiquitous interior prompting or instinctus of the will by grace 
as the work of the Holy Spirit, underlining again the deeply pneumatological dimen- 
sion of his moral theology (cf. SCG 3.20-22; Pinckaers 2005: 385-96; Torrell 2003: 
200-224). The distinction and cooperation between grace and free will in the children 
of God is central to his teaching on justification and merit, and therefore on 
predestination. 

Aquinas’ mature view of predestination as God's special plan of providence for the 
elect, causing them to participate by grace in attaining beatitude, deeply grounds his 
understanding of the graced moral life (1.23.2; Wawrykow 1995: 65, 159). In this journey, 
beginning and ending with the unmerited help of operating auxilia—in justification 
and final perseverance (I-IL115, I-I1.114.9) —God continually gives his adopted children 
all the grace they need, making them principles of meritorious action by infused 
habitus, and helping them by his auxilia to actually freely cooperate in meriting the 
reward of glory as their filial inheritance (1.23.5, I-IL.114.3). Consideration of God's 
predestination to deiformity is complete only with reference to Christ, the cause and 
exemplar of grace and predestination, through whom God's adopted children are united 
by the Spirit of love to the Father (III.23.3, III.25.3 and 4; Super Romanos 8.6). 
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CONCLUSION 


Aquinas teaching on nature, grace, and the moral life manifests the divine goodness as 
it outlines the graced human journey to beatitude. The morally good person is a ‘spirit- 
ual person, one who ‘has the mind of Christ; for she is led by the Holy Spirit who ‘enlight- 
ens the intellect and enkindles the affection and will’ (Super 1 ad Corinthios 2.3). The 
adopted child of God, born and nourished in the sacraments, is ontologically trans- 
formed by grace and so reproportioned to the supernatural end. She is doxological in 
her very being, for she images the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, glorifying them by her 
share in their life of communion. Her deification makes her a principle of god-like 
action in her graced return to God, always dependent on God's initiative yet fully 
invested with the dignity of a free cause. Her action is elevated by the infused virtues, 
perfected by the gifts and governed by charity, ordering her desires to God. The human 
person is truly ‘set between God and God’ (Cessario 1990: 117). In his Commentary on 
Ephesians, Aquinas writes that God communicates the divine goodness to rational crea- 
tures ‘so that they themselves might know it. The children of God, by the mystery of 
God's love, are predestined to live ‘“for the praise of the glory of his grace’, that they 
might know how much God is to be praised and glorified’ (Super ad Ephesios 1.1). 
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CHAPTER 42 


SIMON FRANCIS GAINE, OP 


AQUINAS contemplated Christ in Scripture, taught about Him in his theological writ- 
ings, and adored Him, especially in the Eucharist. Historical research from the last cen- 
tury has shown there can be no doubt of the importance of Christ to Aquinas’ faith, 
devotion, and theological enterprise (Torrell 1999). Such scholarship has exposed the 
faults of unsympathetic portrayals of his Christology as docetic or monophysite 
(Gondreau 2005; Bauerschmidt 2013: 201-6), presenting his doctrine of the incarnate 
Word afresh, particularly by manifesting its distinctiveness in context and maturation 
over time (Wawrykow 2015). Aquinas’ Christology is thus made available for reception 
within contemporary Christology beyond the recounting of the history of medieval 
Christology. More speculative Thomists can take advantage of this work, since in prin- 
ciple there need be no opposition between historical and speculative Thomism, and 
those working from any theological perspective can do likewise. Responsible practi- 
tioners of any academic discipline find themselves ‘in dialogue’ with outstanding col- 
leagues of the past, and this is no less true in Christology. This offers theologians a vast 
range of past colleagues, including Thomist commentators, meaning that theologians 
must select their dialogue partners. Aquinas’ Christological achievement surely makes 
him worthy of the attention due a master whose work evokes theological discipleship 
and indeed of personal notice from beyond those who undertake to continue his theo- 
logical project today. 

Just as no Christology or other rational enquiry begins from some entirely neutral 
starting point, so Aquinas’ theological claims about Christ emerged within commit- 
ment to certain beliefs and religious practices. As a Master of the Sacred Page, he was 
guided in his reading of Scripture by the teachings of the Church's Fathers and Councils 
(see Chapter 1). Thus he adhered in his search for theological understanding to what he 
acknowledged as the ‘true faith’: Christ’s two integral natures, human and divine, united 
in the one person and hypostasis of the divine Word. Trusting in continuity between 
Christ Himself and His teaching, the presentations of Him in Scripture, and the Church's 
confession of faith, Aquinas affirmed the one Christ as both like and unlike us, like us in 
his human nature, and unlike us in his divine nature and person. 
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For those who diverge from this confession, where rejection of Aquinas’ metaphysical 
scholasticism sits all too easily with divergence from the patristic and conciliar tradition 
in which he stood, reception of his Christology may mean little more than respectful 
acknowledgement ofa distinguished example of seeking understanding of Christ within 
a set of past circumstances. Aquinas would be at best an inspiration for a very different 
set of tasks in today’s changed context. But for those who share his confession of faith, 
the various tasks of contemporary Christology may instead benefit not only from a more 
substantial appropriation of his example but also from the enduring worth of many of 
the conclusions he taught, the arguments he employed, and his adroit organisation of 
material. Here I shall concentrate on the suggestion that much modern Christology has 
missed the continuity between Christ Himself and subsequent Christology, treated 
Christ as like ourselves to the extent that it has neglected his unlikeness to us, and thus 
risked losing sight of his true relevance to us. In contrast, a reception of Aquinas can 
retrieve a sense of fundamental continuity in Christology, of how Christ is unlike, as 
well as like, us, not simply in his divinity but also in his humanity, and of the bearing this 
has on our salvation. 

For the sake of argument, I offer the following selective outline of some of the tasks 
pertinent to Christology today (omitting for the sake of space Christological tasks in 
fundamental theology, moral theology, and apologetics). This is neither because I sup- 
pose every practitioner of Christology must engage in every task listed nor because I 
hold that they need be undertaken chronologically in any practitioner’s career. What I 
suggest is that their enumeration can aid us in making sense of the connections between 
them as key tasks of contemporary Christology and so help us see where a reception of 
Aquinas can be of contemporary value. 

First is that of a scholarly reading of Scripture, typically associated with the work of 
the biblical exegete, which aims at the best use of methods and resources to clarify what 
is proposed in the Scriptures regarding the historic figure of Christ. The second task lies 
within the scope of historical theology, associated with the student of patristics; it con- 
cerns the differing interpretations of Christ’s person and work in Scripture that emerge 
in the early Church. The third task is that of the systematic theologian, an attempt to 
seek further understanding of Christ, including by the employment of some kind of 
ordering principles in a presentation of His person and work, and by setting this within 
a wider theological framework. To these, which are commonly practised in one way or 
another, I add a fourth task not so much practised but to which theology might aspire: to 
return to the biblical text but more speculatively, in the light of the results of the forego- 
ing, but especially those of a systematic Christology. I propose that a reception of 
Aquinas’ Christology can contribute to all these tasks, albeit in differing degrees, but in 
such a manner that they are practised less as separate tasks and more as interrelated 
elements within a unitary movement to and from the biblical text. In this way we can do 
what justice we can in faith and scholarship to the One Aquinas studied, preached, and 
adored. 

As regards the first task, while many modern Christologies are typically shy of the 
kind of metaphysical claims Aquinas’ Christology employed, they are much engaged in 
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the historical approaches that have dominated the scholarship of the last few centuries. 
The latter continue as an important starting point for any interpretation of Christ, even 
if historical-critical methods no longer hold the sway they once did and are hardly 
regarded by all any more as theologically neutral. To these Aquinas was never exposed, 
and while he engaged in the task of reading the canon of Scripture with the benefit of 
patristic learning and ecclesial faith, we cannot expect him to have had the advantage, 
for example, of recent scholarship concerning the Judaism of Christ’s own time, which 
now provides illuminating background both for understanding Him and for interpret- 
ing the New Testament. However, a reception of Aquinas recognition that all truth has 
its origin in God, and hence of the value of the truth that can be discovered through 
human reason, means that for Aquinas’ followers, metaphysics and history ought not be 
strangers to one another, but should be mutually enriching in the practice of Christology. 
Just as Aquinas saw that both the theologian and philosopher could approach the same 
mystery of God by way of different methods, so today’s Thomist can grasp that the mys- 
tery of Christ can be approached in complementary ways, by the historian through his 
own proper methods, as well as by the theologian working from faith. Not that the his- 
torical method, being of itself without the benefit of supernatural faith and revelation, 
can demonstrate the truth of the incarnation, but rather the Word's incarnation makes 
Him to that extent exposed to historical investigation. Thus, just as Aquinas integrated 
philosophical arguments and conclusions into the task of expounding sacred doctrine, 
so the Thomist can integrate historical-critical work into a broader reading of the canon 
of Scripture that, like Aquinas’ more patristic approach to the Bible, recognizes the pos- 
sibility of reading the text at many levels (White 2015: 52-61). In this modern age of spe- 
cialization, this should be realised by cooperation between Thomists specializing in 
exegesis and Thomists specializing in the other tasks pertinent to Christology, so as to 
recover something of the unitary movement to and from the biblical text that Aquinas 
enjoyed. 

At the same time, however, one must take account of the challenge made to any 
Christology committed to traditional, metaphysical claims about Christ by the varied 
nature of the results of the historical-critical method to which the Word is made vulner- 
able, with its opposing theories, their differing theological backgrounds, and the wide- 
spread tendency to open up a gap between the historical Jesus and the New Testament. 
While Aquinas’ Christology of continuity recognized Christ as in certain ways unlike 
us, more modern historical approaches have often shifted unlikeness from metaphysical 
to historical difference, where there is a fundamental discontinuity between Christ 
Himself and subsequent Christological reflection. Such historical approaches all too 
easily yield a ‘low’ Christology, where Christ is in metaphysical terms like rather than 
unlike us, though significantly unlike us historically. Certainly the responsible theolo- 
gian cannot behave as though innocent of the challenges of such historical work. But 
while no answers to these problems can be just read off the pages of Aquinas’ corpus, 
since the medieval friar had no opportunity to sift judiciously through the competing 
scholarly theories, his followers, both exegetes and theologians, can receive from him 
the strategies that followed from his commitment to truth and reason as he engaged 
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with philosophical arguments that seemed to contradict the truth of revelation. Aquinas’ 
own example in entering into the controversial philosophy of his time suggests the 
necessity of today’s theologians not simply adopting results of historical method uncrit- 
ically, nor of limiting their attention to the work of more Thomist-friendly exegesis, but 
of stepping themselves into the arena of historical debate in pursuing the construction 
of their own Christologies. 

Aquinas held on his own principles that arguments which contradicted the truth of 
the faith must somehow be faulty in themselves or could not carry the force they were 
sometimes supposed to have (SCG 1.7). This meant that such arguments could be 
engaged close up on their own terms and not simply from a relatively distant theological 
vantage-point. Some such entrance by theologians into exegetical controversies thus 
seems appropriate to any Christology based on a reception of Thomist principles, where 
critical investigation is made of the argumentation and force of historical-critical con- 
clusions that are in tension with Aquinas’ Christological commitments. Without such 
work, or at least the work of exegetes who are sensitive to wider theological concerns ofa 
Thomist sort, Christology’s first task may lack crucial work on the historical worth of the 
New Testament, the continuity between Christ Himself and the theological presenta- 
tions made of Him in its books, and the continuity between these books’ teachings about 
Him and His own teaching about Himself. 

This approach to Christology’s first task is homogeneous with a tackling of the second 
task that likewise makes a reception of Aquinas’ methodological principles. Since the 
Fathers and Councils of the early Church, such as Chalcedon, shaped his reading of 
Scripture, Aquinas laboured to gain a knowledge of them which surpassed that of his 
contemporaries in the West (Emery 2007; Morard 2005). His learning in Eastern sources 
is demonstrated by the Catena Aurea, where he gathered Gospel commentary from 
more than twice as many Greek authorities as Latin. He also became able to quote from 
conciliar documents directly rather than repeat mediated summaries of their content. 
From Cyril of Alexandria he imbibed a principal concern for the unity of Christ in one 
person and hypostasis; from Augustine of Hippo a corresponding concern for the integ- 
rity and significance of Christ’s humanity; and from John of Damascus the insight that 
Christ’s humanity was the divinity’s ‘instrument’ for our salvation. From a theological 
point of view, Aquinas’ work is open not only to be studied but also continued by succes- 
sors, in this case as part of Christology’s second task. Thus, ressourcement and scholasti- 
cism need not be opposed as alternatives, as has sometimes been the case (see Chapter 
26), where the deep continuity between Aquinas’ theological speculation about Christ 
and its patristic basis is not really grasped: rather, the work of historical theology can 
serve to extend and develop Aquinas’ own project by enriching his reception of the 
Fathers. 

One significant way in which this reception can be achieved, since the reading of 
Scripture brings to the fore the question of Christ’s identity, is by a conscious, theological 
retracing of the historic articulation of the patristic, doctrinal reading of Scripture on 
Christ's constitution, so as to verify the continuity of patristic doctrine with biblical 
teaching. We find Aquinas doing this very thing in Summa contra gentiles 4, where in a 
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certain respect he followed an order of presentation different from the one he would 
pursue in the Summa theologiae. Whereas in the ST he would move in his treatment of 
the Trinity from the divine persons in themselves to their manifestation to us, and in his 
treatment of Christ from the hypostatic union to its manifestation in what He did, 
taught, and suffered according to the Scriptures, the SCG moved somewhat in the 
opposite direction, beginning more biblically and less speculatively, and incorporating 
in its order a sense of the history of the articulation of Christological doctrine in the 
context of the various heresies of the patristic period. It was Aquinas’ aim to show how, 
while each heresy that in some way denied Christ's full divinity, integral humanity, or 
unity of person, claimed some root in Scripture, it is the orthodox, patristic account that 
makes true sense of Scripture read accurately and as a whole (Wawrykow 2005: 224-33). 

By extending Aquinas’ reception of the Fathers, his successors can be better informed 
of the detail of the history of early Christian doctrines, the acts of theological discovery 
involved, and the nuanced positions of individual figures. At the same time they can 
benefit from the results of Christology’s first task and more recent theological reflection 
on the nature of doctrinal development, especially where it draws on Thomist principles 
(Mansini 2016), as they once again retrace and so verify the continuity between Scripture 
and patristic tradition on the ‘true faith’ concerning Christ’s person and natures. The 
fact that Aquinas, while ordering his own account of the Christological heresies roughly 
according to historical order, in the final analysis did so according to a theological 
rationale, where denial of the incarnation in favour of what we would today call a ‘low 
Christology’ (Ebion, Cerinthus, Paul of Samosata, Photinus) was followed by denial of 
some part of human nature, of body first (the Manichees, Valentinus, Apollinarius) and 
next of soul (Arius, Apollinarius), and then by deficiency in the question of how divinity 
and humanity are understood to come together, either by undermining Christ’s unity 
(Theodore of Mopsuestia, Nestorius) or his two natures (Eutyches, Macarius of 
Antioch), serves as a reminder that this retracing and verifying is a genuinely theo- 
logical exercise with a theological goal. Where Aquinas’ principles are received, the sec- 
ond task of Christology cannot be a purely historical investigation into early Christian 
thought or pursued in isolation from the first task: rather, it shows how a reading of 
Scripture which benefits from both scholarship and supernatural faith implies asking 
the very same questions about Christ's constitution as were raised in the early Church 
and answered authentically by patristic tradition and not by the heresies. 

Ihe relevance of heresies to a reception of Aquinas’ Christology does not end there. It 
is instructive to note how he also applied his patristic learning to the later history of 
Christology, or at least to the twelfth-century ‘opinions’ on how the two natures come 
together attested by Peter Lombard’s Sentences. While Aquinas always favoured the sec- 
ond of these three, that is, the subsistence theory, his increasing knowledge of 
Nestorianism led him to harsher, more secure judgement against the first and third, 
namely, the homo assumptus theory and the habitus theory, respectively. Whereas in his 
early Commentary on the Sentences, he had supposed that the homo assumptus theory 
was not heretical (III.6.1.2, sol.), his realization, in the light of greater knowledge of 
Cyril’s anathemas at the Council of Ephesus and of Constantinople ITs critique of 
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Theodore, that the theory’s two accidentally united supposita (hypostases) somewhat 
rehashed Nestorianism led him to declare in SCG 4.38 that it was. The habitus theory he 
had always rejected as heretical, but now he could do so by connecting its account ofthe 
union as accidental with the fact that Nestorianism had treated the union as accidental. 
In contrast, the subsistence theory could no longer be considered a correct opinion but a 
matter of Catholic faith (4.39). Aquinas appreciated that the other two theories were the 
result of an ignorance of tradition but also that scholarly achievement of renewed famil- 
iarity with tradition conversely enhanced theological judgement. While it is no easy 
matter to identify any individuals work as Nestorian without qualification, we should 
note that Aquinas’ strategy of connecting twelfth-century Christological theories to 
ancient heresies is one that can be received in a Thomist critique of divergent 
Christologies today. Thomas Joseph White (2015: 75-111) makes use of this very strategy 
in his critique of various contemporary theologies of the union. 

Clarifying Aquinas’ Christology in relation to its competitors also plays a role in 
Christology’s third task. This more speculative work arises on account of the fact that a 
doctrinal reading of Scripture along patristic and conciliar lines itself both gives preci- 
sion to questions about Christ that may be put to Scripture and gives rise to further 
questions about the union of His humanity and divinity, and the significance of His 
human nature, acts, and sufferings. It was such questions that shaped Aquinas’ enquiry 
in the ST. The fact that they had been answered in divergent ways meant that his positive 
search for understanding incorporated the refutation of objections, where the responses 
could throw further light on the issues. Moreover, his ordering of questions allowed one 
topic to be seen in the light of another, together with the interconnections between 
them. In contrast to the SCG’s more ascending approach from the biblical data towards 
the theology of the hypostatic union, Aquinas now adopted a more descending order 
which allows us to see all of Christ’s actions and sufferings in the light of what can be 
known about His constitution, perfections, and defects. Thus, as the Thomist can 
receive Aquinas’ Christology by pursuing a Christology ‘from below’ in fulfilment of 
Christology’s second task, without lapsing into a ‘low’ Christology, he can also receive it 
by pursuing a Christology ‘from above’ in fulfilment of the third task. Receiving Aquinas’ 
method in Christology means appreciating that the two orders of teaching are 
complementary. 

In a fourth task the theologian may return from systematic ordering to a more pro- 
found exegesis of the biblical texts in the light of all the foregoing, from the first task of 
historical exegesis to the speculative synthesis of the third. Inspiration for this return to 
Scripture lies in the example of Aquinas’ Commentary on the Gospel of John, where he 
applied the results of answering the questions that arose from a doctrinal reading of 
Scripture in a speculative rereading of Scripture. The task of commenting on the text at 
this deeper level brought out theological applications of Aquinas’ Christology that did 
not appear in the Summa theologiae. Thus, commenting on 13:1, 34, and 15:13, he treated 
Christ's charity, which he did not do systematically in the ST, although his exegesis 
clearly had a basis in what he did treat there, such as Christ’s grace, and was almost cer- 
tainly impossible without it. Despite such application, then, and partly because of the 
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necessity of the theological work that underlay it, it seems to me that a reception of 
Aquinas today has its greatest benefit from his execution of Christology’s third task. The 
fourth task cannot be accomplished today without integrating serious engagement in 
the first task, where Aquinas has less materially to offer. Moreover, while his commen- 
tarial work in the fourth task logically presupposed the systematic work of the third, the 
ST did not predate the commentary, and it was on the Tertia Pars that Aquinas con- 
tinued to work after his commentary was complete. The ST thus represents the apex of 
Aquinas’ Christological achievement, where are found mature positions on such ques- 
tions as Christ’s acquired knowledge, which he had previously denied (Gaine 2015a) and 
the full flowering of his speculative work in the light of his patristic learning. In what 
follows, I shall suggest some of the chief aspects that might be received from the ST’s 
Christology. 

Every reception must reckon with the fact that the ST has three parts and does not 
treat Christ until the third. While this has made some suppose that Christ was marginal 
to Aquinas’ project, to others it suggests that, after consideration of God and humanity, 
treatment of Him who is both divine and human is more a climax than an afterthought. 
Christ is in fact present throughout the ST's first two parts. For example, it is only 
because of the revelation that has taken place in the incarnation that Aquinas could lay 
out his Trinitarian doctrine of the Word. Most significant for our purposes, though, is 
what the deferral of the proper work of Christology positively offered: Aquinas was 
thereby able to speak at length of Him who was both divine and human in the light of his 
extensive treatment of both divinity and humanity more generally in the first two parts, 
even as his account of the Triune God and the flourishing of the humanity created in 
God's image presupposed Christ's revelation. 

From Prima Pars, q. 43, for example, his speculative treatment of the missions of Son 
and Spirit at the end of his Trinitarian doctrine laid the ground for his account of 
Christ’s assumption of His humanity and its perfection by the Spirit’s grace (Legge 2017: 
11-58); while from the Secunda Pars his exposition of human beatitude as a deifying 
participation in the divine beatitude, and of how the human creature in its complexity 
can pursue this end as a ‘wayfarer, provided material with which the unique case of 
Christ’s humanity could be explored (Spezzano 2015). The robust metaphysical charac- 
ter of these parts, which are significantly indebted to Aquinas’ deployment of natural 
reason, also provides the advantage of guarding against slipping into a divergent meta- 
physics, which, in a manner different from low Christologies, misses how Christ is cru- 
cially unlike us (White 2015: 41-52). Without the doctrine of divine immutability 
expounded in I, q. 9, one might take Christ’s suffering and mutability in His humanity 
to indicate that He is so even in His divinity, and so recast divinity in the image of 
humanity. Any fuller reception of the wider context of Aquinas’ Christology will give 
the theologian the advantage of seeing how Christ is unlike us in virtue of His divinity 
and so more effectively highlight his purpose in becoming like us in the incarnation. At 
the same time, Aquinas’ metaphysical approach, according to which God is supremely 
good (ST 1.6), also prepares us to make sense of the mystery of the incarnation 
(Bauerschmidt 2013: 180). 
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Any reception of Aquinas’ Christology that pays attention to the ST's tripartite 
scheme must also receive Christ as the ‘way, so central is this notion to Aquinas’ plan. 
Aquinas specified that the Tertia Pars was to treat of Christ, our way of coming to God 
(ST I.2, prologue). For Aquinas, this specification itself could only be a following of 
Christ, on whose lips at John 14:6 are found the words, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life? Having already established in I, qq. 16, 18 that truth and life are divine attributes, 
and reading Scripture in doctrinal fashion, Aquinas took Christ to be the truth and the 
life by virtue of His divinity, but the way by virtue of His humanity. Christ’s own teaching 
in the Gospel thus provided Aquinas with a theological notion through which he could 
seek theological understanding of Christ as our way of coming to God as wayfarers. His 
prologue to the Tertia Pars recalled this theme in connection with how Christology 
‘consummated’ the whole theological enterprise: he said that Christ our Saviour ‘showed 
us in Himself the way of truth’ by which we can come to ‘the beatitude of immortal life’ 
Everything then in the Secunda Pars about how humanity becomes blessed is achieved 
through the saving humanity of Christ. Christ's humanity is thus construed as distinctly 
unlike ours, and in saving fashion: He is our way by which we can make a journey to 
God that we cannot make by any other human being or any other means. 

This is not to say that Aquinas treated the incarnation as absolutely necessary in any 
sense, either for God or for our salvation. The Prima Pars had shown that God had no 
need of anything creaturely for the perfection of His beatitude, which is supreme simply 
by way of Him knowing Himself (ST 1.26), and the fact that the Secunda Pars had already 
treated of the supernatural order of grace required to elevate humanity to its participa- 
tion in divine beatitude intimated that God could have achieved this without an incar- 
nation (ST I-I].109-14). This position was confirmed when Aquinas began the Tertia 
Pars with deployment of the notion of fittingness (convenientia) in connection with the 
incarnation (ST III 1.1). Against any account that held it ill-befitting for a divine person 
to become incarnate, marshalling the authorities of Augustine and Dionysius, Aquinas 
argued that incarnation does befit the divine nature, which is supreme goodness, since it 
belongs to the very notion of goodness to communicate itself: what we have in the incar- 
nation is the fittingness ofthe highest good's highest form of self-communication. 

This, however, is hardly necessary in any absolute sense, whereby a goal can only be 
attained by one means. Aquinas continued his investigation of the fittingness of the 
incarnation by arguing it was necessary in the sense that its goal—the restoration of the 
human race—was better and more fittingly achieved by the incarnation, just as a jour- 
ney may be better undertaken by horse, not that God did not have other means to 
achieve our restoration (ST III.2). Drawing especially on Augustine, Aquinas mar- 
shalled what he billed as a non-exhaustive list of advantages that accrue to the incarna- 
tion in leading human beings to their good (in regard to their faith, hope, charity, right 
acting, and deification) and away from evil (in regard to their instruction, dignity, and 
so on). Similar considerations will obtain when Aquinas eventually comes to Christ's 
passion (ST III.46). He will acknowledge that, simply speaking, it was possible for God 
to save us by means other than Christs passion, but that, on the supposition that God 
has freely willed it, it is necessary in that sense for our salvation. Moreover, so many 
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advantages accrue to the passion as a means of salvation—it shows God's love, gives us 
an example of virtue, merits our beatitude, and so on—that one can hardly specify a 
more fitting means. 

To the suggestion that God would have become incarnate had humanity not sinned, 
Aquinas said God has not revealed anything and so we cannot know (ST IIL1.3). While 
he could not rule this out as something possible for God, he leant against it, preferring to 
stick to the Scriptural narrative, which he read as saying that the incarnation took place 
for the purpose of our salvation. Aquinas’ theological purpose was to explore the wis- 
dom of what God has in fact freely done, presupposing His ability to have chosen other- 
wise. We see this again in Aquinas’ willingness to consider whether any divine person 
could become incarnate, whether many persons could assume the same human nature, 
and whether one person could assume more than one nature. For Aquinas it was in fact 
very fitting for the Son to be the One who became incarnate for the restoration of crea- 
tures: among the reasons he adduces is the Word’s general affinity with them as the 
exemplar of their creation (ST IIL.3.8). By receiving Aquinas account of the incarnation’s 
fittingness, today’s theologian is helped to avoid both a Christology of Hegelian hue, 
where the divine being ineluctably expresses itself in the incarnation of the Word, and in 
His perfections, passion, and death, and one that, in the fashion of late medieval volun- 
tarism, switches focus onto the divine intention to save to the detriment of the merely 
contingent means God employs. Instead, receiving Aquinas’ position focuses the theo- 
logian, against the background of the recognition that God might have done otherwise, 
on exploring the wisdom of what God has in fact freely willed, as set forth in Scripture 
read by patristic tradition. 

We find this approach to Christology again present in the structure of the Tertia Pars. 
Wanting to see Christs saving acts and sufferings in the light of His constitution, 
Aquinas turned to them only after examining the mode of union between the Word and 
his humanity, treating the union first according to what was assumed and then accord- 
ing to what was ‘co-assumed, and finally consequences which followed from this union. 
This structure confronts the receiver of Aquinas’ Christology with how he sorted the 
various claims he wished to make about Christ's constitution, presupposing the previ- 
ous parts’ accounts of human nature in general and its perfection by beatitude. After 
consideration of Christ’s human nature itself, as the basic humanity the Word assumed, 
body and soul, he then moved on to the ‘co-assumption’ of various perfections and 
defects that do not belong to or simply follow from the essence of humanity as such, but 
which would be beneficial to the saving mission God willed. With this fuller picture of 
the union of an individual humanity with the Word established, Aquinas then gathered 
together various consequences that flowed from this union, organizing them according 
to what pertained to Christ in Himself (his own being and becoming, his unity in terms 
of being, will and operation), in His relation to the Father (His subjection, prayer, priest- 
hood, sonship and predestination), and in reference to us (our adoration of Him and His 
mediatorship on our behalf). I suggest that throughout these sections we can receive 
from Aquinas an understanding of Christ as unlike us even in those aspects wherein He 
is like us, and in such a way that He is fitted to be the Saviour God has willed for us. 
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Starting with the hypostatic union, Aquinas was able to distinguish clearly between 
the act of assuming human nature, the resulting union, and the unique grace of union by 
which it took place (ST III.2). With regard to the nature assumed, he was heir to the 
patristic teaching that what is not assumed by God is not healed, meaning that Christ's 
human nature is integral, intellectual soul as well as body, having no part lacking to it (q. 
5). Since, influenced by Cyril, Aquinas was especially sensitive to the fact that Christ’s 
union of natures took place in one person, to which all His actions and passions were 
attributed (Barnes 2015: 192-5), Aquinas concluded that, while in our case union of soul 
and body gives rise to a new person, a human person, in Christs case it did not. Instead 
Christ’s human nature subsists in the divine person of the Word, and no further human 
person arose. Were the ‘person’ to be considered a part of human nature, Aquinas’ 
emphasis on unity of person would surely have led him into monophysitism, but his 
manner of distinguishing person and nature preserved both unity of person and integ- 
rity of nature (ST IIL2.2). When he later turns to the consequences of the union for 
Christ’s unity of being, he will conclude that Christ’s personal being is one, not two (ST 
IIL17.2). Since it is disputed how this relates to what Aquinas said elsewhere of Christ's 
being (De Unione), and his account ofthe union is otherwise controversial, including in 
its use of a part-whole analogy for the unique union and employment of the reduplica- 
tive strategy' (Cross 2002), every serious reception of these aspects of his Christology 
must somehow engage in these debates (Stump 2003: 407-26; Gorman 2017). To the 
objection that Christ's humanity lost dignity by not having a human person, Aquinas 
himself replied that it was a greater dignity for the humanity to subsist in a divine person 
(ST III.2.2 ad 2). To this extent, even the human nature by which Christ is like us is unlike 
ours in its greater dignity, which is not without relevance for our salvation. 

Granted there can be no greater union of humanity with God than hypostatic union, 
Aquinas was understandably inclined to attribute ‘every perfection to Christs humanity 
(ST IIL.19.3), since any human perfection would doubtless befit an incarnate divine per- 
son. This very inclination, rather than leaving Christ's perfection and holiness to His 
hypostatic union, demonstrates that his emphasis on Christ's unity did not lead him to 
underplay the significance of His humanity. However, the extraordinary perfection 
Aquinas attributed to Christ's embryonic body (ST III.34.1), albeit again understandably 
bound up with differentiating Christ in the context of an outmoded biology, calls for 
care in receiving his account of Christ's human perfection. However, although it was 
Aquinas default position to grant Christ the greatest perfection, his Christology 
included the co-assumption of defect rather than perfection where it was conducive to 
God's plan of salvation. Thus, where Aquinas followed through an attribution of co- 
assumed perfection, it was because in those cases he held that it was in fact perfection 
rather than defect that contributed to this plan. 

The first such perfection the Tertia Pars attributed to Christ (ST III.7) was sanctifying 
grace (gratia gratum faciens), the habitual grace of the Holy Spirit and deifying participa- 
tion in the divine nature, which the Secunda Pars had located in the essence of the human 
soul (ST I-II.110.4). While Aquinas saw such grace as most fitting to an incarnate divine 
person, its necessity was sealed by the needs of salvation, since rooted in this grace was 
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the knowledge and love required for His saving sufferings and deeds, and from His grace 
ours was to be derived by participation. Our becoming like Him by sharing His grace was 
enabled by His grace being in some respect unlike ours, since His was first and maximal 
in the order ofthose who are graced, such that His grace was the cause and exemplar of 
ours. Jean-Pierre Torrell (2011) calls this an ‘ontological exemplarism to distinguish it 
from the universal moral example Christ gave, and the causal notions Aquinas employed 
here must be appreciated by any substantial reception of his Christology. Rooted in this 
grace is a whole panoply of virtues and gifts, by which Christ acted well at the prompting 
of the Spirit, which Aquinas did not fully spell out but expected his reader to apply from 
the Secunda Pars, together with the knowledge that Christ was unlike us in His pre- 
eminence in such virtues and gifts (Wawrykow 2007; Spezzano 2015). 

Christ’s unlikeness in virtue was not limited to this pre-eminence. He was also unlike 
us where the absence of certain virtues was required by His perfection. Since the further 
co-assumed perfection of His knowledge involved a vision of the divine essence in His 
human intellect, He was unlike believers in that He did not have the virtue of faith, 
which has as its object what is unseen (ST III.7.3). Aquinas thus closely tracked Scripture, 
which nowhere asserts that Christ believed. Likewise His perfection meant that, though 
He hoped for his resurrection, He lacked the theological virtue of hope, since in seeing 
the divine essence He already humanly possessed the essential beatitude He would 
otherwise have hoped for (ST III.7.4). For Aquinas, it was crucial for Christ, in His per- 
fection, to possess beatitude, so as to be able to communicate it to us. 

In treating Christ’s grace as the cause and exemplar of ours, Aquinas drew on the 
Pauline image of the Head and members of the Body, making Christ’s grace by which his 
humanity was sanctified identical with his ‘capital grace’ (ST III.8) and giving ecclesi- 
ology a root in Christology (see Chapter 26). Receiving Aquinas’ teaching here also has 
implications for the question of the salvation of non-Christians and their relation to the 
Church. Moreover, although sanctifying grace brings about adoptive sonship of God in 
us, Aquinas would make clear when treating the consequences of the union for Christ in 
relation to the Father, that in His case it does not (ST III.23). As eternally begotten by the 
Father He is the Father’s natural Son, and His humanity shares in this natural Sonship, 
so when we share in His habitual grace, which follows the grace of union, our sanctify- 
ing grace brings us adoptive sonship of which His natural Sonship is the exemplar. 

After Christ's grace, Aquinas turned to His co-assumption of knowledge (ST II.9- 
12). From his patristic research Aquinas concluded that Christ's human mind required 
its own proper knowledge for its perfection: a finite mind could not work with an infinite 
divine knowledge. He posited in it pre-eminent beatific knowledge as a participation 
in divine knowledge on the premise that Christ needed it in order to share beatitude 
with us, being unlike us in order to make us like Him. I have elsewhere attempted a 
reception of Aquinas’ thesis by applying it to Christ’s revelatory teaching (Gaine 2015b), 
and have also proposed receptions of Christ’s co-assumption of infused knowledge in 
connection with His being Head of the Body (Gaine 2018a), and of acquired knowledge 
(Gaine 2015a), in each case modifying Aquinas’ account of perfection from his own 
theological resources. 
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Moving from the perfection of His intellect to His power, Aquinas distinguished the 
divine omnipotence which could not be received by his finite humanity, the specific 
powers that came with His human nature, and the power to work miracles through His 
humanity, which was co-assumed (ST III.13). In explaining the latter, Aquinas appealed 
to the teaching he received from the Fathers that Christ’s humanity was the Word's 
‘instrument. The application of ‘instrumental causality’ to Christ’s humanity is some- 
thing any substantial reception of Aquinas must explore, since he was distinctive among 
his colleagues in appropriating it (Barnes 2015: 195-9). He had already affirmed that the 
Word united the human nature to Himself as His instrument in the Tertia Pars, oppos- 
ing it to the Nestorian idea of the human person as the instrument of the divine person 
(ST IIL.2.6). He distinguished in general between two kinds of instrument by which 
actions were performed by a principal cause: those that are united to the principal cause, 
as when one uses ones own hand to perform some task, and those separated from the 
user, as when we make use of a tool such as an axe. On account of the hypostatic union, 
Christ’s humanity was a unique example of the former. Aquinas also distinguished 
between inanimate and animate instruments, the latter including a horse with a rider 
and one human being commanded by another. In the case of the hypostatic union, the 
Word acted instrumentally by means of Christ’s humanity according to its animate, 
rational nature. Thus, as instrumental causes are deployed to perform some action by 
the impetus of the principal agent, which they are not able to perform by their own 
power but where their own nature contributes something crucial to the action, so in the 
case of Christ’s co-assumption of power, His humanity was used by the Word to bring 
about miraculous effects beyond human power but to which Christ’s humanity contrib- 
uted instrumentally. Aquinas will again make use of this causality when he turns to 
Christ's unity of will, that is, the relationship of His divine will with the human will 
assumed in His human nature and perfected by co-assumed virtue (Barnes 2012) and 
unity of operation. Aquinas had come to envision Christ's humanity as having a genuine 
causal effect of deifying grace in us, not merely disposing us to be affected by divine 
action. Thus, he used instrumental causality to explain not just the miraculous, but the 
whole salvific plan to which it contributed: everything Christ did humanly was instru- 
mentally causal of our salvation, as well as everything He suffered (ST III.48.6). 

When he turned to Christ's co-assumed defects (ST HI.14-15), Aquinas made it clear 
that Christ did not co-assume that of sin. That he considered this possibility indicates 
that he had come to allow that an incarnate divine person could co-assume sin, but that 
it would have hindered rather than helped the saving character of Christ's incarnation. 
Instead, our salvation benefits from the fact that Christ's co-assumed perfections of 
knowledge and virtue excluded the defect of sin. The defects Christ did co-assume were 
those that enabled Him to suffer for our salvation, bodily weaknesses and passions of 
body and soul (Gondreau 20092). While Christ assumed human nature, such that his 
humanity had a "sensitive part with passions, it is not impossible that, under chosen cir- 
cumstances, an incarnate divine person might experience only positive passions. 
Aquinas, however, emphasized that, in view of God's saving plan, Christ's passions in 
fact included pain, sorrow, fear, and anger. Though, in this respect Christ was made like 
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us, His experience ofthem was unlike ours, to the extent that, while passions often lead 
us into sin, His passions always supported His saving work. 

Concluding his account of the union, Aquinas clarified that Christ was in many 
respects a wayfarer like us, with beatitude in every mode ahead of Him, but in respect of 
beatitude’s essence, always knowing the divine essence in His human mind, He had 
always already arrived (ST IIL.15.10). When he came to treat Christ's mediatorship at the 
conclusion of the union’s consequences, Aquinas could argue that Christ was thus the 
perfect Mediator between God and humanity. As a mean uniting two extremes, a medi- 
ator must, having distance from each extreme, communicate something from one to the 
other. Such distance can be applied to Christ only in His humanity, not only in relation 
to God, but also in relation to us, His being unlike us by the dignity of His grace and 
glorious vision (ST III.26.2). 

With this portrayal of Christ, full of the Spirit’s grace, Aquinas could more fully exam- 
ine the ‘mysteries’ of Christ’s entry into the world, progress through life, departure from 
the world, and exaltation, which we can only briefly indicate here (Gondreau 2016). 
Earlier analysis of His being and becoming was applied by Aquinas to explain Mary’s 
motherhood of the Word (ST III.35.4). Receiving his account of the virginal conception 
should be undertaken in connection with a reception of his theology of original sin. 
Resisting the temptation to jump straight to the passion, and having established under 
Christ’s unity of operation that through His capital grace he could merit for His mem- 
bers (ST III.19.4), Aquinas was unique among his contemporaries in his account of how 
the mysteries of Christ’s life each contributed to our salvation. At the same time he rec- 
ognized the difference of Christ’s passion from those preceding mysteries, in that, while 
likewise meritorious, it uniquely removed the obstacle of sin (ST III.48.1). Receiving 
Aquinas can avoid much of modern theology’s assumption that atonement is one thing, 
expressed by various Scriptural images, since Aquinas allowed Christ’s passion in view 
of our complexity to be effective in multiple ways, satisfaction, sacrifice, and redemp- 
tion, with multiple effects. Finally, though they are past the time of merit and do not sat- 
isfy for sin, His resurrection and ascension contribute to our salvation. His rising, as well 
as being the efficient and exemplary cause of our resurrection, already causes the raising 
up of our souls, conforming us to Christ (ST IIL.56). 

In conclusion, since Aquinas’ plan indicated that the entire Tertia Pars was to be 
devoted to Christ, his unfinished treatment of the sacraments and intended treatment of 
eschatology should be received as equally Christological. As the sacraments are cele- 
brated by Christ as separated instrumental causes of our sanctification (see Chapter 44), 
we should expect Aquinas’ account of heaven, for example, to have been no less 
Christological. When writing on Christ’s priesthood he had taught that, though the 
blessed no longer needed forgiveness of sins through His sacrifice, His priesthood was 
not over, because their glory ‘depends’ on Him for all eternity (ST III.22.5 ad 1), that is, in 
one Body, where the members participate in the pre-eminent glory of the Head. It is 
sometimes supposed that Aquinas regarded Christ merely as a way along which the 
blessed had now passed and which they no longer needed. This is largely based on 
Aquinas’ recognition of the beatific vision as without a created medium through which 
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the divine essence is seen. However, though the vision is unmediated in that respect, the 
light of glory under which God is seen is still mediated to the blessed through the glory 
of Christ. This suggests that any fully extensive reception of Aquinas’ systematic 
Christology needs understanding of Christ’s everlasting role in our heavenly destin- 
ation, and must not confine itself to his influence on wayfarers (Gaine 2018b; 2018c). 
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CHAPTER 43 


RECEIVING AQUINAS’ 
SACRAMENTAL 
THEOLOGY TODAY 


BERNHARD BLANKENHORN, OP 


RECENT decades have witnessed a significant shift in sacramental theology, one that 
inevitably shapes any reception of Aquinas’ sacramental doctrine in our day. To begin, 
I shall briefly survey some more major trends in liturgical studies and sacramental 
theology. In light of this context, I will set out some of the most important elements 
of Aquinas’ sacramental theology that a contemporary reception should include, with a 
focus on his more unique contributions. Along with a treatment of the primary founda- 
tions for Aquinas’ sacramentology, I will mostly discuss his vision of the sacraments in 
general and the Eucharist. 


THE CONTEMPORARY CONTEXT IN 
SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 


At least five major trends have helped to shape the contemporary scene in sacramental 
theology: the liturgical movement, patristic ressourcement, the rise of liturgical studies, 
postmodern theology, and some developments in biblical studies. 

A movement of liturgical renewal began in the nineteenth and early twentieth centur- 
ies. Scholars such as Odo Casel and Louis Bouyer sought to place a doctrine of mystery 
at the centre of their liturgical theology (Casarella 2015: 420). Lambert Beauduin and 
others promoted the active participation of the laity in the liturgy (Reid 2016: 155-67). 
Josef Jungmann, Bouyer, and other scholars undertook pioneering research on the his- 
tory of the liturgy, thus preparing the way for Western theologies no longer limited to 
the Roman rite as their primary liturgical source of reflection (Bouyer 1968; 
Jungmann 1959). These developments bore fruit in Vatican IT's Sacrosanctum Concilium. 
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Ihe liturgical movement went hand in hand with patristic ressourcement. 
Historical and theological studies of the Fathers’ teachings on the sacraments multi- 
plied, as well as editions of their works on the subject. Jean Daniélou strove to recover 
a patristic theology of symbol rooted in the Church Fathers’ use of allegorical biblical 
exegesis (for a summary, see Boersma 2009: 171-8). Johannes Betz undertook a mas- 
sive effort to work out a neo-patristic, non-scholastic doctrine of Eucharistic pres- 
ence and sacrifice (Betz 1954-61). Betz modified Casel’s famous and controversial 
notion that the saving actions of Christ become eternalized and thus present in the 
liturgy today. The shift away from scholastic categories such as instrumental causal- 
ity and substantial presence to the presence of acts or events had immense impact in 
sacramental theology (Vorgrimler 1992: 177, 192-3). It accompanied a trend to de- 
emphasize the authority of the minister and to re-emphasize the agency of the 
Church in the liturgy. 

Some of these scholars manifested an ambivalent if not hostile attitude toward scho- 
lasticism. They favoured biblical, patristic, and liturgical modes of thinking over neat 
scholastic distinctions. This attitude overlapped with a striking post-Vatican II trend: 
the rise of liturgical studies and teaching in the university and Catholic seminary setting 
coupled with a sharp decline in a properly dogmatic treatment of sacramental theology. 
In some quarters, liturgical theory became what appeared to be the only legitimate form 
of sacramental theology. For example, in the English language, Bernard Leeming’s for- 
midable dogmatic synthesis Principles of Sacramental Theology, published just before 
Vatican II, had no successor until Roger Nutts 2017 work General Principles of 
Sacramental Theology. Liturgical studies integrated many methods from the human- 
ities: the historical-critical study of liturgical texts (including the attempt to reconstruct 
the sources of ancient Eucharistic prayers), the study of the primary sources in their 
original language and ecclesial-cultural context, and close attentiveness to the mutual 
influence of diverse liturgical families (e.g. Bradshaw 1992). Liturgical study became 
heavily focused on historical but also pastoral issues. Research on medieval and scholas- 
tic theological works on the sacraments diminished greatly. Thus, Cesare Giraudos 
massive treatise In Unum Corpus essentially skips all of scholastic Eucharistic theology 
(Giraudo 2014). Hyper-specialization also became the norm: the last major synthesis of 
the history and theology of the Eucharistic liturgy is Hans Bernhard Meyer's 1989 tome, 
Eucharistie: Geschichte, Theologie, Pastoral. 

In harmony with this trend, some sectors within the liturgical and sacramental dis- 
ciplines gave a generous reception to the philosophy of Martin Heidegger and phenom- 
enology. The most influential work in sacramental theology published within the past 
30 years remains Louis-Marie Chauvet's Symbol and Sacrament (Chauvet 1995). Chauvet 
called for a complete rethinking of the sacraments around the key notion of symbolic 
efficacy. He rejected scholastic doctrines of sacramental causality and substantial pres- 
ence as the heirs of 'onto-theology, where the mystery of God's gift is reduced to the 
human category of production. Now phenomenological analysis of liturgical acts 
replaces any metaphysical reflection. Chauvet's approach overlaps well with the non- 
scholastic modus operandi of liturgical studies. 
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Biblical studies on liturgical and sacramental themes made notable advances in the 
past 100 years. New insights were gained on ancient Jewish liturgical practices and meal 
rituals as well as the biblical notion of memorial. Controversy about the theology and 
practice of priestly ministry in the biblical and early Church setting continues to rage 
(Levering 2010: 120-55; Cattaneo 1997, with an updated edition forthcoming in French). 
Exegetes continue to advance arguments for and against a Eucharistic reading of John 6 
(e.g. Keener 2003: 675-95; Pitre 2015: 193-250). 

Ihe five trends just laid out have helped to shape a number of presuppositions 
about scholasticism which impede a proper reception of Aquinas’ sacramental 
theology today. First, many scholars assume that scholastic theology is essentially 
interested in issues such as the matter and form of the sacraments, as well as their 
validity. Consequently, the proper liturgical setting of the sacraments is ignored 
(Giraudo 2014: 13-19; Martos 2001: 124; Vorgrimler 1992: 42, 53-4, 78). For example, 
the liturgical assembly or the liturgy of the Word received little attention in most 
scholastic sacramental theologies, making it seem as if only the priestly performance 
of the rite’s essential part matters. Second, numerous scholars assume that scholastic 
thinking is essentially ahistorical (Chauvet 1995: 34; Sweeney 2015: 37-41). 
Consequently, it cannot account for a wide diversity in rites, nor adapt itself to a 
more Jewish, biblical, or patristic mode of thinking (e.g. Giraudo: 2014: 13-19, who 
sees complete opposition between the lex orandi of the Fathers and scholastic theology). 
Third, the scholastic emphasis on sacramental causality is thought to diminish or 
minimize the rich symbolic aspect of the liturgy (Chauvet 1995). Here, causality and 
symbol stand in stark opposition to one another. Fourth, an emphasis on the priest's 
or the minister’s unique role in the sacramental celebration is thought to impede a 
proper appreciation of the Church as the acting liturgical subject (Vorgrimler 1992: 
54, 91). Fifth, scholastic theology and the pre-Vatican II liturgical practices with 
which it seemed to be intertwined were charged with a tendency toward Christo- 
monism and a marginalization of Pneumatology, best exemplified in the arguments 
concerning the words of consecration and the epiclesis (Chauvet 1995: 453-74; 
Vorgrimler 1992: 79). 

The challenges facing a renewed Thomistic sacramental theology today are formid- 
able. The first step in such a renewal involves a particular approach to Aquinas’ corpus. 


SOURCES AND METHODS FOR RECEIVING 
AQUINAS' SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 


Aquinas’ most potent contributions to sacramental theology only become accessible if 
one takes into consideration more than his formal treatment of the sacraments in his 
Sentences Commentary and the last, unfinished part of the Summa theologiae. For 
example, there is no stand-alone, complete study of sacramental grace: it can only be 
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grasped in light of the earlier texts on the invisible missions of Son and Spirit into the 
hearts of the faithful (ST I.43), the formal section on grace (ST I-1I.109-14), and also 
some elements of the doctrine of the theological virtues (ST II-1L1-46). Aquinas’ pro- 
posal on sacramental efficacy (found especially in ST III.62) only makes sense in light of 
his doctrine ofthe hypostatic union and the mysteries of Christ (ST III, qq. 8, 19, 48, 56). 
There is no concentrated, systematic theology of Eucharistic worship, even though ST 
III.83 devotes some attention to the topic. Here, the study of the virtue of religion (ST 
II-1I.81-91) becomes indispensable. It must be said that some early twentieth-century 
scholastic authors did not adequately follow through on these links (e.g. the divine mis- 
sions and Eucharistic Communion). 

Other parts of Aquinas’ corpus offer essential complements to the Summa treatment 
of various sacraments. His Commentary on the Gospel of John includes a dense analysis 
of the Bread of Life discourse in chapter 6. Here, Aquinas sets forth a doctrine of spirit- 
ual nourishment by the eternal Word. The consumption of his word (or teaching) and 
his Eucharistic flesh and blood become inseparable. Thomass commentary shows how 
he grounds these doctrines in the biblical text, with the help of patristic exegesis. His 
Pauline commentaries include important insights on baptism (Rom. 6) and the 
Eucharist (1 Cor. 11). The Office of Corpus Christi steps out of the scholastic genre while 
also demonstrating how scholastic thinking can express itself in timeless liturgical 
poetry (Murray 2013). 

A reception of Aquinas’ sacramental theology should include further work on his 
patristic sources, especially Ambrose, Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius, and John 
Damascene. This method has already been employed extensively in the study of 
Thomass doctrine of God, anthropology, ethics, and Christology, but rarely in the area 
of sacraments (but see Bourgeois 2016). 


A TRINITARIAN SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 


Contemporary theology frequently calls for a properly Trinitarian approach to the sac- 
raments as part ofthe quest to keep theology and economy together in our understand- 
ing. Gilles Emery has shown that Aquinas does precisely that, especially by his doctrine 
of the missions of Son and Spirit (Emery 2010). 

Christ's whole earthly life and the Paschal Mystery constitute his visible mission: he 
was sent into the world by the Father for our salvation. For this reason, he instituted the 
sacraments before his Ascension. Aquinas also links the Spirit's visible mission with the 
sacraments. For example, in reference to Christ's gift of the Spirit in John 20, Thomas 
explains: "The Spirit descended over the apostles the first time through a breath to indi- 
cate the proliferation of grace through the sacraments, whose ministers they were. Thus 
Christ said, "If you forgive the sins of any, they are forgiven" ' (Commentary on the Gospel 
of St. John, ch. 20, para. 2539). Here, the gift ofthe Spirit is connected with the sacrament 
of penance. The Spirit who first filled Christs humanity now comes to the apostles 
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through that same sacred humanity. Furthermore, the Son is the giver of the Spirit who 
sanctifies (Emery 2010: 532-4). The visible missions manifest the invisible presence and 
action of the persons. Thomas affirmed that, with any new gift of sanctifying grace, Son 
and Spirit are sent anew into our minds and hearts, bringing wisdom and charity (ST I, 
q. 43, art. 6; Emery 2007c: 386-7). This means that the sacraments fruitfully received 
always involve a personal encounter with Son and Spirit, as well as with the Father, who 
gives himself to believers. Interestingly, the sacramental passages of Thomas's works 
hardly touch upon the divine missions, but simply presume that the reader has already 
grasped this teaching. 

Thomas insisted that Christs humanity mediates the Spirit (Emery 2016: 139). He thus 
followed the pattern of Trinitarian theology set out in St John (Christ sends the Spirit) 
and St Paul (the Spirit is the Spirit of Jesus). The instrumental activity of Christ's human- 
ity in the sacraments goes hand in hand with his mediation of the Spirit (Emery 2006: 
86-99). Indeed, this has to be the case given that the Spirit’s invisible mission cannot be 
separated from an outpouring of sanctifying grace. Christ's work in the Church thus 
reflects the eternal relation of Son and Spirit: the Incarnate Word gives the Spirit because 
he eternally co-spirates him with the Father (Sabathé 2011: 492-507). Fears of Christo- 
monism remain stuck on the surface of the text. If the Father remains the most obscure 
of the three persons in this vision of salvation, it is because he is essentially the invisible 
source of the Son and the Spirit and the eschatological end to which they bring us. This 
pattern is already reflected in the New Testament. 

More than most Eastern Orthodox theologians, Aquinas insisted that the Trinity’s 
saving action (economy) reveals its inner life (theology). The pattern of salvation itself 
reflects the Trinity. A twenty-first-century reception of Aquinas’ Trinitarian sacramen- 
tal doctrine might apply the key principles of his theology of the missions to a dogmatic 
study of the Trinitarian doctrine inscribed within the rites of the various liturgical fam- 
ilies. Given the sources of Thomas's Trinitarian theology, such an endeavour could in 
turn promote a deeper synthesis of liturgical theology, Scripture, and the metaphysical 
theology of the early Ecumenical Councils. 


THE CHRISTOLOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL 
FOUNDATION 


Scholars of Aquinas have long recognized the importance of the prefaces in the various 
sections of the Summa theologiae. Among these, the preface to question 60 of the Tertia 
pars, which introduces the entire treatment of the sacraments, stands out: ‘After the con- 
sideration of the things that pertain to the mysteries of the Incarnate Word, one ought to 
consider the Church's sacraments, which have their efficacy from the same Incarnate 
Word? Aquinas thus signalled that he will draw the closest possible link between 
Christology and the sacraments (Blankenhorn 2006: 275-86). 
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Ihe mysteries of Christ are in fact the saving actions (and sufferings) of his earthly 
life, whereby he accomplishes our salvation and transmits a share in divine life to us 
(Torrell 2008: 1086-92, 1211-30). This part of Thomas’s sacramentology deserves the 
utmost attention for several reasons. 

First, Thomas proposed that God's saving power comes to us in the sacraments spe- 
cifically as a power mediated by the key actions and sufferings of Christ’s human life. The 
mysteries are thus not generic platforms for the Incarnate Logos’ activity. Rather, the 
grace imparted is above all that of the Passion (death to sin) and Resurrection (a share in 
new life) (see Aquinas’ interpretation of Rom. 4:25 in his Commentary on Romans). This 
means that history shapes the grace imparted by the sacraments. Each mystery is like a 
formal cause that moulds the grace given efficiently by the same humanity of Christ, the 
grace that flows in the Church through the sacraments (Blankenhorn 2010: 139-42). 
Aquinas thus laid the foundation for a theology of spiritual contact with Christ and all 
that he did or suffered during his life on earth, from his coming into the world to his 
Ascension. In the process, Aquinas did not eternalize past historical events but rather 
focused on the eternal person living among us, acting in particular historical moments. 
Thomas thereby managed to honour the patristic doctrine of the sacraments as myster- 
ies, the very doctrine that postmodern sacramental theologies struggle to integrate. 

Second, Thomas succeeded in maximizing the sacramental rites’ dependence on 
Christ, with an emphasis on his personal action in the various rituals. The sacraments 
draw all of their power from the Incarnate Word. He directly acts in each sacramental 
celebration, especially (but not just) by giving a share in grace. For Thomas, where 
Christ acts, there he is present. In pouring out grace, it is the crucified and risen Lord 
who exercises his priestly ministry. Indeed, the intercessory presence of the glorified 
High Priest in the liturgy draws its efficacy from his Passion and exaltation. There is 
nothing mechanistic about Thomass vision of the instrumental, efficient causality of 
Christ’s humanity, for this causality is truly humanized. His humanity’s mediating 
action in the sacraments is supernaturally elevated, yet it never ceases to be human. 

Third, the mysteries are not just a means to access God's saving power, they are also 
signified in the liturgy, especially as the source of the sacraments’ fruitfulness. Indeed, 
they are active as signified. There is no competition between the dimensions of sign and 
causality. This point opens a path of dialogue between Thomas's metaphysical approach 
to the sacraments and liturgical theology that centres on an analysis of the rites 
themselves. 

Fourth, the doctrine of Christ’s mysteries introduces a spirituality of conformity to 
Christ: he both models the virtues to be imitated and imparts a share in Christo-forming 
grace that directly elevates the soul in his image (Torrell 2011: 86-100). Aquinas linked 
sacramental grace with a Gospel-centred spirituality. In the twentieth century, Charles 
Journet developed the notion of Christo-forming grace using Aquinas and a broad array 
of modern mystics (see esp. Journet 1999: 449-575). 

Fifth, the doctrine of the mysteries is the fruit of Thomas's mature thought and an 
original contribution to scholastic theology. Its bedrock is his late doctrine of the instru- 
mental causality of Christ's humanity, grounded in the Christologies of Cyril of 
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Alexandria and John Damascene. This doctrine in turn undergirds his mature account 
of the sacraments as direct (‘perfecting’) causes of sanctifying grace and not just disposi- 
tions or occasions for grace (Blankenhorn 2006: 260-62, 275-9). The ecumenical poten- 
tial of this twin doctrine (Christology and sacraments) has yet to be exploited, especially 
in dialogue with Eastern Orthodoxy. 

Numerous systematic questions linger around Thomass theology of Christ's myster- 
ies. For example, how are different mysteries such as Christ's Baptism and Ascension 
active in the baptismal liturgy? Thomass combination of formal and efficient causality 
offers part of the answer, yet further reflection is needed in a way that combines 
Scripture, the Fathers, reflection on the rites, and metaphysics. 


AN ORIGINAL DOCTRINE OF FRUITFUL 
SIGNIFICATION 


The liturgical presence of Christ's mysteries and the metaphysics of instrumental causal- 
ity take centre stage in Aquinas’ sacramentalogy via his doctrine of the sacraments as 
signs. Sacraments in general, including those of the Old Testament, are signs. Now a 
sacrament of the New Covenant ‘is a sign of a sacred reality inasmuch as it sanctifies 
human beings’ (ST III.60.2). That is, a Christian sacrament causes grace specifically by 
signifying a sanctifying reality. It is effective by signifying the Christological source and 
present outpouring of grace. Here, Thomas develops Augustines sacramental doctrine. 
Yet signification is not subordinated to causality. Nor is causality something extrinsic- 
ally added onto signification (in contrast to Scotus and others). God freely chose to 
institute a sacramental economy, yet this economy draws upon the potentiality of nature 
to signify sanctifying realities (e.g. the outpouring of water and spiritual purification). 
Consequently, by its very essence, the liturgical rite manifests God's saving deeds. 
Aquinas’ insistence on efficacy by signification provides an essential tool whereby the 
Church can discern between essential and secondary elements of the rites, and the doc- 
trine of Christ institution of the sacraments can be safeguarded. 


A DOCTRINE OF WORSHIP 


Ecclesial and theological developments in the twentieth century uncovered an undeni- 
able lacuna in scholastic sacramental theology, namely, the lack of a properly liturgical 
theology (Vorgrimler 1992: 53-4). For example, Aquinas pays little attention to the lit- 
urgy of the Word in the formal treatment of the ritual of the Mass (ST III.83). 

However, this does not mean that he has little to contribute to our understanding of 
the liturgy. First, long before he turned to the sacraments in the Summa theologiae, 
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Aquinas devoted much attention to the virtue of religion (ST II-II.81-91). He was the 
first medieval theologian to compose such a treatise. With strong reliance on Augustine's 
City of God, Thomas set out a doctrine of religion that studies the acts of praise, 
adoration, and sacrifice. The theme of sacrifice integrates the vertical and horizontal 
elements, including asceticism and almsgiving (ST II-11.81.1; II-II.85.3). The theology of 
prayer focuses on intercession (ST II-1I.83). Drawing upon Pseudo-Dionysius, John 
Damascene, and Aristotle, Thomas approached worship through a holistic anthropol- 
ogy, where soul and body operate in unison (ST II-1I.84.2). With Augustine, he insisted 
on the priority of interior sacrifice so that the disposition of the heart comes before the 
accomplishment of formal exterior acts (ST II-II.81.7). In comparison to typical con- 
temporary liturgical studies, Aquinas teaching on the virtue of religion offers the advan- 
tage of placing the theology of worship within a broad account of human happiness and 
flourishing. He identified the virtue of religion as the preeeminent moral virtue. For 
Aquinas, worship is far more than a duty or cultural practice. It is essential for the per- 
fection and fulfilment of the human being. Aquinas situates his doctrine of worship 
within a theology ofthe Creator God, anthropology and virtue ethics (Hütter 2016). He 
offers resources to make the importance and meaning of liturgy more intelligible to 
Christians immersed in a highly secularized culture. A doctrine of virtue seems crucial 
to help purify Christians of hidden presuppositions essentially derived from an implicit 
practical atheism. 

Second, contemporary theologies tend to identify an excessive focus on the action of 
the priestly celebrant in scholastic sacramental doctrines. As a reaction, much attention 
has been devoted to the Churchs communal act of praise and worship. This shift can 
already be partly seen in Sacrosanctum Concilium. As a response, contemporary 
Thomists have drawn upon Aquinas as well as the patristic and Thomistic traditions to 
develop a vision of the Church’s sacramentality (de la Soujeole 1998; 2014). This lays the 
groundwork for a Thomistic understanding of the Eucharistic liturgy as the Church's 
highest act. Here, one could build on Charles Journet’s modern classic The Mass: The 
Presence of the Sacrifice of the Cross (Journet 2008: chs 5 and 6). The Swiss cardinal drew 
on Aquinas and Thomas Vio Cajetan to show the essential place of the whole Church's 
worship for her share in the Eucharistic sacrifice. This theme can easily be linked to con- 
temporary emphases on the Eucharist as a liturgical act of thanksgiving and not just the 
presence and offering of Christ as victim. 

Third, Aquinas provides tools to reflect on Christ's dynamic priestly and prophetic 
presence in the liturgy. Guy Mansini has interpreted Vatican IPs teaching on the three- 
fold Episcopal munera with the help of Thomas’s theology of sacramental character, his 
notions of secondary and instrumental causality, as well as the distinction between vari- 
ous graces such as the sacramental character, sanctifying grace, the Spirits movement in 
the seven gifts, and the charisms. Mansini as well as Roger Nutt have proposed an analo- 
gous view of the munera as a way to interpret the liturgical and conciliar documents as 
well as the Churchs experience of the exercise of the Episcopal office (Mansini 2008: 
159-211; Nutt 2009). Benoit-Dominique de la Soujeole has appropriated the same set of 
Thomistic distinctions to offer elements for a theology of preaching (la Soujeole 2007: 
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355-74). Finally, Thomas Michelet has identified in Aquinas the foundations for a sacra- 
mental vision ofrevelation and sacred doctrine (Michelet 2015). 


A HISTORICAL VISION OF SACRED RITES 


I have already explored the link between the mysteries of Christ and the sacraments of 
the New Law. This doctrine finds expression in compact form in a formula that has 
become classic: ‘A sacrament is a commemorative sign of that which has gone before, 
namely, Christs Passion; and demonstrative of that which is effected in us through 
Christ’s Passion, namely, grace; and a prognostic, that is, a foretelling of future glory’ (ST 
III.60.3). Thomas applied this principle to all the sacraments, not just the Eucharist. In 
all three parts of the formula, the signification of the sacraments stands at the centre. 
Furthermore, the Passion holds pride of place: it is active in the sacrament as signified so 
that the power of a past saving action becomes present now. This is not to exclude the 
dynamic presence of other Christological mysteries in the sacramental ritual, but focal- 
izes the doctrine on the Cross as the source of all grace. The theme of commemoration 
leads to the biblical theology of memorial. Finally, each sacrament has an essential 
eschatological aspect to it. Thomas combined signification, historicity and a whole host 
of causalities, without opposition. He included the efficient causality of the Passion, the 
formal causality of grace, and the final cause of the whole sacramental order (eschato- 
logical union with God, given by way of foretaste here below). 

It turns out that eschatology hardly goes missing in Thomas's sacramental theology. 
This is not to deny the need to develop this part of his doctrine. For example, in his ST 
study of the Eucharist, Aquinas says relatively little on our participation in the heavenly 
liturgy. Here, further conversation with Byzantine and other Eastern theologies of lit- 
urgy might bear fruit. 


THE USE OF ANALOGIES AND THEIR 
CONFRONTATION WITH HISTORY 


Aquinas frequently attained insights on the nature of the sacraments by his use of analo- 
gies and metaphors drawn from Scripture, tradition, the natural world, and human cul- 
ture, usually by some kind of combination. Baptism as new birth and the Eucharist as 
sacramental eating have an evident biblical foundation, yet Aquinas expanded them as 
he compared all of the sacraments to various parts of human life, both natural and social 
(ST III.65.1). The synthesis of revealed and natural analogies presupposes the unity of 
God's saving design: the order of creation is intelligible, precisely so that the Creator can 
thereby begin to teach us about his saving work in human history. 
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Aquinas and all the scholastics devoted great attention to the matter and form of the 
sacraments, a topic closely intertwined with their doctrines of the sacraments’ institu- 
tion. The young Edward Schillebeeckx’s doctoral dissertation includes an invaluable 
study on these questions that deserves to be taken up anew. First, Schillebeeckx rightly 
noted that sacramental form and matter are an analogy to be applied with nuance, as 
Aquinas himself understood (Schillebeeckx 2004: 305, 310). Second, the Flemish theo- 
logian pointed to the patristic background for scholastic sacramental hylomorphism, 
including its link with Christology. Here we find an analogy between sacramental form, 
God's creative Word, and the re-creative Word of the Incarnate Son, but also an analogy 
between the Word becoming flesh and the sacramental word being joined to a liturgical 
gesture (Schillebeeckx 2004: 290-301). It would be simplistic to reduce the doctrine of 
sacramental form and matter to a kind of Aristotelian theology that abstracts from his- 
tory. Third, Schillebeeckx began the difficult task of synthesizing the emerging, complex 
data of the history of liturgy with a contemporary doctrine of form and matter. Here, 
attentiveness to the distinction between the substance (or signification) and the sign of 
the sacrament becomes crucial. Schillebeeckx noted that Aquinas linked form and mat- 
ter with the first, not the second, in contrast to some later scholastics (Schillebeeckx 2004: 
310-13). This distinction is crucial for a defence of Dominical institution for the sacra- 
ments—a defence that should respect the complexity of the history of liturgy. Overall, 
the early Schillebeeckx provided insightful principles whereby the exegetical and litur- 
gical historical data can be analysed in a properly theological way without imposing 
artificial a priori notions onto Scripture and tradition. A truly theological history of lit- 
urgy is one of the great desiderata of our time, much as we need a new synthesis of theo- 
logical and historical-critical readings of Scripture. 


SOME KEY INSIGHTS ON THE EUCHARIST 


Aquinas’ Eucharistic theology stands out as the crowning achievement of his sacramen- 
tal doctrine, and its influence on the history of sacramental theology and magisterial 
teaching should not be underestimated: one need only think of the Councils of Florence 
and Trent. A re-appropriation of his Eucharistic theology should begin with his inter- 
pretation of the key biblical and patristic images for this sacrament, above all the 
Johannine bread of life, the paschal lamb, spiritual food and drink, and medicine to heal 
the effects of sin. 

Recent decades have witnessed the quest for alternative explanations of Christ’s 
Eucharistic Presence. Edward Schillebeeckx’ influential work The Eucharist identified 
various limits in the Thomistic and Tridentine approach, yet it also refused a purely 
symbolic path preferred by the more radical wing among the trans-signification theolo- 
gians. The Flemish Dominican called for some metaphysical account of presence but 
failed to provide an explanation (Schillebeeckx 1968). He helped to create a theological 
vacuum that is still visible in the scholarship. Today, many theologians affirm Christ's 
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corporeal presence in the gifts but spend little time on the details (e.g. Kereszty 2007; 
Walsh 2011). Others have followed an agnostic path in the quest to surpass ‘onto-theology’ 
(Chauvet 1995: 377-408; see also the analysis of Sweeney 2015: 51-95). The latter group 
can no longer account for the Eucharistic realism of the Fathers, nor the doctrinal 
intention of Paul VI in his Mysterium Fidei, nor honor the grass-roots explosion of 
Eucharistic adoration among the Catholic faithful in recent years. 

The new theories of Chauvet and others can be integrated into a classical Eucharistic 
theology if they are taken as complementary to the metaphysical affirmation of the cor- 
poreal presence of Christ in the sacrament. The former path exclusively focuses on the 
sacramentum tantum, especially the level of meaning, self-perception and community 
identity, while the latter path tends to give primacy to the res et sacramentum, meaning 
the hidden, abiding, substantial presence of Christ. Neither needs to exclude the other, 
especially since the polemic against ‘onto-theology’ essentially still relies on Martin 
Heidegger's eccentric history of philosophy. Some theologians have refused to engage 
contemporary deconstructions of the Heideggerian genealogy of being as offered by the 
likes of Werner Beierwalters or Olivier Boulnois. 

Evidently, little can be done with Aquinas’ doctrine of Eucharistic presence without a 
basic foundation in Aristotelian and Thomistic metaphysics of substance and accidents. 
Hence, a reception of Aquinas’ Eucharistic realism demands a good grasp of Aristotle's 
and Thomas's views of substance and the four causes. This has little to do with returning 
to an intellectual ghetto, given the ability of this tradition to engage contemporary phil- 
osophy and natural science (for Aquinas’ metaphysics and contemporary philosophy, 
see Feser 2014; for the dialogue with the sciences, see Bastit 2016 and Dodds 2012). 
Indeed, science is often invoked by sceptics of a theology of Christ’s corporeal presence 
in the gifts, but their objections need not be fatal. Also, a clear grasp of substance meta- 
physics makes possible the ‘translation’ of the Eucharistic doctrine into more accessible 
categories, though none suffice to replace a doctrine of substance. Aquinas’ account can 
be developed by synthesizing it with a favourite patristic analogy for the Eucharist, 
namely, the Incarnation. Other analogies such as the soul’s presence in the body might 
also help to illustrate the substantial presence of Christ under the species, despite evi- 
dent limitations. 

Thomas’ affirmation of Christ's corporeal Eucharistic presence is rooted in an eccle- 
sial confession supported by a reading of Scripture that is guided by the Fathers (ST 
III.75.1). This confession and exegesis form the basis for all of his subsequent consider- 
ations of how the gifts change and how Christ abides therein (ST III.75.2-8; III.76—7). 
Aquinas’ engagement with alternative scholastic accounts of the change of the gifts pro- 
ceeds by way of the via negativa: once these alternatives are found wanting, he settles for 
the only remaining possibility (transubstantiation). This apophatic approach should be 
honored, since transubstantiation is often taken to imply the very opposite, namely, an 
exaggeration of the human being’s ability to penetrate a great mystery. 

It would also be important to show the link between Christ’s substantial presence and 
the fruits of Eucharistic sacrifice and communion. Some worry about ‘static accounts’ of 
Eucharistic presence, yet Thomas clearly connects the being of Christ and his operation 
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in the sacrament: the graces made available in the Eucharist largely proceed from his 
mode of presence therein. In addition, as already suggested, Aquinas’ doctrines of 
instrumentality and sacramental character can shed light on Christ’s operative presence 
in the priest and the praying assembly. Thomas can help to overcome the false dilemma 
between ‘static and ‘dynamic’ notions of Eucharistic presence. 

Ever since the publication of Henri de Lubac’s Corpus Mysticum, the ecclesial aspect 
of the Eucharist has been a favorite theme of sacramental theologians and liturgists. De 
Lubac’s work is often received in sacramental theology as foundational for understand- 
ing what went wrong in the history of Eucharistic doctrine. De Lubac’s narrative on 
Aquinas should be taken with nuance, as Yves Congar already suggested decades ago 
(Congar 1962: 554-60). Here, attentiveness to Aquinas’ Augustinian vision of the sign of 
the Eucharistic gifts and their ecclesial fruitfulness in believers will be important 
(Emery 20072). 

Thomas's teaching on Eucharistic sacrifice, especially as developed by Thomas Vio 
Cajetan and Journet, continues to offer what may be the theologically most robust and 
philosophically coherent explanation of the conciliar and liturgical tradition’s teaching 
on the Sacrifice of the Mass. At least two major trends in contemporary accounts of 
Eucharistic sacrifice may be identified: a minimization of sacrifice (e.g. Chauvet), or an 
appeal to Casel’s theology of mysteries (e.g. Betz, Vorgrimler, Kereszty). The former 
trend does not do justice to the rich sacrificial language and gestures of the liturgy. The 
latter trend not only fails to answer the philosophical critiques of Casel’s notion of eter- 
nalized historical acts but also sidesteps the question of whether Casel’s Christianized 
Platonic doctrine of participation remains philosophically defensible today. By contrast, 
a Thomistic vision of sacrifice founded upon a theology of Christ’s mysteries employs a 
coherent philosophy of time. 

The Thomistic account of Eucharistic sacrifice developed over the past centuries 
holds promise for several reasons. First, it integrates a thick, Jewish understanding of 
memorial and several key themes of Jewish sacrifice: the offering of a victim for sins, 
sacrifice as the expression ofa loving, contrite heart, and the importance of communing 
in the Passover victim. Second, it closely connects sacrifice and presence (Levering 
2005). Third, in contrast to the Scotist tradition, a Thomistic account insists on Christ’s 
direct priestly action through the minister. This avoids an overly juridical approach to 
the sacrament and closely binds Christ’s act of offering with that of the Church (for 
Scotus, see Cross 1999: 139-45). A Thomistic theology of Eucharistic sacrifice also relies 
on a doctrine of the priesthood grounded in a rich Cyrilian metaphysics of the 
Incarnation, where the humanity of Christ is the instrument of his divinity (a 
Christology apparently missing in Scotus). Aquinas’ notion of principal and instrumen- 
tal causality may be one key to overcome Protestant misconceptions of Catholic 
Eucharistic doctrine (Morerod 2006: 59-102). Fourth, a Thomistic vision of Eucharistic 
sacrifice can rely on Thomas's theology of Christ's sacrifice on the Cross, wherein themes 
such as satisfaction are honoured yet do not dominate. Without a doctrine of satisfac- 
tion, there can be no fully developed theology of Eucharistic sacrifice. Importantly, for 
Thomas, Jesus' interior offering of charity at Calvary has priority over his physical 
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suffering without minimizing the significance of the latter (ST III.48.3). This leads to a 
balance between interior and exterior sacrifice in the theology of the Mass. Aquinas’ 
understanding of the Cross allows theology to avoid two traps: the minimization or 
even denial of the Cross as a sacrifice in some recent Christologies, and excessive pro- 
posals of divine abandonment or a suffering descent into hell on Holy Saturday. Here we 
see how important it is to weave a tight bond between Eucharistic theology, Christology, 
and soteriology, one that only a properly theological approach to the Eucharistic liturgy 
can achieve. Fifth, the moral aspect of sacrifice, which is often noted in contemporary 
sacramental theologies, clearly finds a place in a Thomistic liturgical theology. Indeed, 
ethical implications flow directly from a Thomistic vision of Eucharistic sacrifice: 
greater solidarity with the whole Church (for she is present and praying at each Mass), a 
deeper share in Christ's sacrificial love (especially by communing in the victim that has 
been offered), and imitation of the Crucified Lord who is present both corporeally 
and in sign, an imitation that involves a penitential life of asceticism and service of 
neighbour. 


A UNIQUE DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENT 
OF PENANCE 


While the Eucharistic doctrine of Aquinas rightly stands out, one should not overlook 
his unique contribution to the theology of sacramental penance. Studies on the early 
history of this sacrament as well as the movement to revalorize the ecclesial element of 
the sacraments helped to cause a notable shift in twentieth-century Catholic thought. 
The majority position (represented by Karl Rahner) became that the res et sacramentum 
of this sacrament is not interior penance but reconciliation with the Church. The latter 
causes reconciliation with God. This solution seemed more effective in explaining the 
history ofthe rite and offered a remedy against a hyper-individualistic approach to pen- 
ance (Rahner 1967). 

Aquinas view of the res et sacramentum of penance constitutes one of his most ori- 
ginal contributions to sacramental doctrine. The penitent's outward acts signify sorrow 
for sins and the intention to take away the offence against God. Aquinas explains that 
when the penitent's outward acts are joined to the priest's absolution, they bring about 
the interior penance that penitent and confessor together signify. The ritual heightens 
and completes the acts of repentance that the penitent already began before reaching the 
confessional. Thus, the Churchss ritual celebration is important, though its healing 
power can be attained in anticipation, via the very intention of making a sacramental 
confession. The penitents acts are crucial: they are part of an efficacious sign that causes 
grace. The penitents contrite heart stands at the centre: the sacrament only becomes 
fruitful if it brings about personal conversion. Reconciliation with the Church is part of 
this fruit, and it occurs simultaneously with reconciliation to God, since we cannot 
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separate Christ the head from his members. The personal and ecclesial effect are thus 
united. Aquinas’ solution impresses for its integrative power (Emery 2007b). He also 
avoids Rahner’s problematic idea that reconciliation with the Church gives the penitent 
a ‘right to grace’ whereby he can complete interior penance (Rahner 1967: 179). 
Ironically, Rahner’s approach sounds more juridical and is reminiscent of covenant the- 
ories of sacramental efficacy popular with some scholastic theologians over the centur- 
ies. Aquinas’ approach is more metaphysical and therefore more personal as well. 


SUGGESTED READING 
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CHAPTER 44 


RECEPTION OF THOMAS 
AQUINAS IN THE AREA 
OF ESCHATOLOGY 


PAUL O CALLAGHAN 


SITUATING THE ESCHATOLOGY 
OF THOMAS AQUINAS 


CHRISTIAN thinkers in the early Middle Ages, before Thomas Aquinas, dealt with a 
wide range of topics related to what nowadays we call the ‘last things’ or ‘eschatology’: 
death, suffrages for the dead, purgatory, the signs of the last days, resurrection, final 
judgment with the destruction and renewal of the world, perpetual condemnation, and 
heavenly happiness. Of these nine topics, two, resurrection and heavenly beatitude, 
receive a particularly extended treatment at the hands of the following authors: Julian of 
Toledo (t 690), Bede the Venerable (+ 735), Alcuin of York (+ 804), Paschasius Radbertus 
(t 865), Anselm of Canterbury (t 1109), Hugh of St Victor (t 1141), Robert Pullus (+ 
1146), Honorius of Autun (f 1154), Alain de Lille (t 1203), Peter of Poitiers (t 1215), 
Stephan Langton (t 1228), William of Auxerre (t 1231), and especially Peter Lombard (+ 
1160). The latter's Sentences decisively set the scene for Aquinas’ eschatology (Ott and 
Naab 1990: 1-84) as well, of course, as much ofthe theology ofthe Middle Ages. Authors 
roughly contemporaneous with Thomas who dealt with the same issues include Albert 
the Great (t 1280), Hugh of Saint-Cher (t 1263), Alexander of Hales (t 1245), Richard of 
Middleton (t 1308), Bonaventure (t 1274), Duns Scotus (t 1308), and Giles (Egidius) of 
Rome (t 1316). On the whole, these authors deal with the same issues as Thomas in the 
area of eschatology, yet one and all take their cue from Peter Lombard. 

The eschatology of Thomas has been followed substantially by a wide series of theolo- 
gians over the centuries, among them by Durandus of Saint-Pourgain (t 1332/4; Ott and 
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Naab 1990), John Capreolus (t 1444), Thomas de Vio Cajetan (t 1534), the Protestant 
reformer Martin Bucer (t 1551), John of St Thomas (t 1644), also called John Poinsot, 
Robert Bellarmine (t 1621), Denis Petau (t 1652), and Matthias J. Scheeben (t 1888). 
Their eschatology has been carefully studied (Ott and Naab 1990; Kunz 1980; Schafer 
1984; Escribano-Alberca 1987), as has the development of Thomism up to modern times 
(Upham 2011: 515-26; Slotemaker and Zahnd 2015). 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THOMAS 
AQUINAS: TEXTS 


Aquinas’ most comprehensive presentation of eschatological themes is located at the end 
of the Summa theologiae, the so-called Supplementum tertiae partis, qq. 6-99. Of course 
Thomas never completed the Summa, and so the Supplement, which deals besides with 
the sacraments of penance, anointing of the sick, orders, and matrimony, was composed. 
and appended to the Summa by Fray Reginald of Piperino and other disciples of Thomas. 
These contributions are based principally on Aquinas’ early work, his Commentary on 
the Fourth Book of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, often called De doctrina signorum 
(Torrell 1996: 1, 147, 275, 333), which deals with a wide variety of eschatological issues. The 
Supplement follows Lombard’s arrangement of eschatological topics closely (Wicki 1954). 

The Supplementum series begins with the general title, de his quae spectant ad resur- 
rectionem, ‘on things related to resurrection. This is followed by a series of classical 
eschatological themes, often highly concrete in character: (1) the location and nature of 
souls separated from the body (qq. 69 and 70); (2) suffrages to be offered for the dead, 
and in particular the prayer of the saints in heaven (qq. 71 and 72); (3) the signs preced- 
ing general judgment and the nature of the fire that reduces the world to ashes at the end 
of time (qq. 73 and 74); (4) the resurrection itself, its cause, its times and modalities, the 
kind of bodily integrity it involves, and the nature of the risen body (qq. 75-81); (5) the 
properties of the glorious risen body (subtlety, agility, beauty) and of that of the con- 
demned (qq. 82-6); (6) the final judgment, its relationship to resurrection, its time, 
those judged and those who judge, and the nature of the world once judgment has taken 
place (qq. 87-91); (7) the beatific vision, the location and relationships of the blessed 
with the condemned, the crowns of Christ and the saints in heaven (qq. 92-6); and (8), 
finally, the punishment, condition, and relationships of the condemned (qq. 97-9). A 
further appendix to the Supplement includes questions with several articles on purga- 
tory (De purgatorio), also to be found in Thomas's Commentary on the Sentences. 

It is interesting to note the priority given by Aquinas in these texts precisely to the topic of 
resurrection, which, though final, sets the scene as it were for what follows afterwards: the 
situation of the soul, end-time signs, the nature of man, general judgment, beatific vision, 
condemnation, and purgation. Indeed some authors consider resurrection to be the most 
important element of Thomas’ eschatology, and that it performs a structuring function 
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within the entire Summa theologiae (Johnstone 2002). Of course several of the topics pre- 
sent in the Supplement, and others, are developed more extensively in different works of 
Aquinas, especially the following: (1) the ultimate end of humans (ST I-II.2) and beatific 
vision (ST I. 12; ST I-II.3-5; SCG III.51; CTh. 1.216); (2) final resurrection (SCG II.80; SCG 
IV.79-88, 97); (3) hope (ST I-1I.40; ST II-IL17); (4) the soul and its corruptibility (II Sent. 
19.1.1; SCG II.49-55, 79-81; Quodl. X.3.2; De Anima 14; ST 1.75.2 and 6; CTh. 1.74, 79, 84; (5) 
general judgment, both particular and final (CTh. 1.242; SCG IV.91); hell (ST IIL.87.4; SCG 
IV.935); death (ST 1.72.2; SCG II.80; De Anima 14.14); and purgatory (De purgatorio). 


INTERPRETATION AND RECEPTION 
OF THOMAS AQUINAS’ ESCHATOLOGY 


Carlo Leget has the following observation to make: “When reading the Summa 
Theologiae, it is easy to show that the eschatological dimension is present in every trea- 
tise’ (Leget 2005: 370). Thomas sees eschatology in terms of a theological reflection on 
God's glorifying work, on his perfecting of creation. As a result, the whole of theology 
for Thomas has a marked eschatological dimension; eschatology functions as the hori- 
zon of our reflection and is the theological expression of the object of our hope 
(Leget 2005: 381). In the Summa theologiae ‘eschatology is perfectly integrated in his 
[Thomas’] theological approach. In fact it is a structuring principle’ (Leget 2005: 371; cf. 
Künzle 1961; 1965). The prologue to the Tertia pars of the Summa speaks of Christ as ‘the 
way, per quam ad beatitudinem immortalis vitae resurgendo pervenire possimus, ‘through 
whom we can come to the beatitude of immortal life through the resurrection. 

In spite of the centrality of eschatology in his teaching, it is noticeable that Thomas 
pays a lot of attention to the strange world of medieval fantasy and future-telling, in line 
with other authors he depends on. From the point of view of the reception of his teaching, 
however, we may say that most if not all of these strange elements are excluded in later 
authors and in the modern period. This process of purging, as it were, may even be seen 
in the Summa theologiae itself, which deals with a compact array of more essential 
themes. The presentation of Thomas's eschatology that follows intends to present the 
enduring elements of his legacy that are relevant to contemporary theological discourse. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THOMAS 
AQUINAS: CONTRIBUTIONS 


The eschatology of Aquinas as a whole has been studied in a systematic way by several 
authors (Ott and Naab 1990: 85-258; Elders 1993; Leget 1997; 2005; Lamb 2004; 
O'Callaghan 2011). We shall present several central elements of his eschatology following 
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achronological criterion rather than a systematic one. However the theology of Ihomas 
is deeply unitary and systematic: the world is at the service of the corporal dimension of 
man, the corporal dimension in turn is at the nature of the spiritual, and the spiritual is 
at the service of eschatological union with God; in brief terms, as he says, the universe is 
created for the sake of the beatitude of the saints (ST 1.73.1). 


End-Time Signs and Millenarianism 


Thomas speaks briefly about the multitude of signs that indicate that final judgment is 
close at hand (Suppl., 73-4). On the whole he is quite sceptical about the reality and 
nature of end-time signs, since they could easily be confused with other events such as 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the continuous active presence of Christ to his Church 
(Suppl., 73.1). He attempts to be faithful to the explicit indications offered by the Gospels 
(Suppl., 73.2-3). In fact, these signs and their fulfilment are not meant to satisfy our idle 
curiosity but rather ‘to move our heart to submit ourselves to the Judge who is coming’ 
(Suppl., 73.1). Specifically, following Augustine (De Civ. Dei XX, 30.5) he mentions the 
following events that will mark the end of time: the coming of the prophet Elijah, the 
faith of the Jews, persecution at the hands of the Antichrist, judgment by Christ, the res- 
urrection of the dead, the separation of the good and the evil, and the conflagration of 
the world and its renewal (IV Sent. 47.2.3.1 arg. 1). 

Two issues are worth mentioning however. In the first place Aquinas considers the 
‘sign’ of the conversion of Israel that Paul speaks of in the letter to the Romans 11:25-6, in 
1 Thess. 2:4-6, in John 5:43, and elsewhere (Levering 2002; Boguslawski 2008; Tapie 2015; 
Garrigues 2016). Thomas recognizes the value of the supersessionist position typical of 
several Church Fathers, especially Jerome and Augustine, whom he refers to in his com- 
mentary on Galatians. Yet his own position regarding the salvation of Israel is more 
nuanced. Everything is accomplished in Christ, but not everything is as yet complete, 
and it will not be so without Israel. God he says does not repent of his decisions (In Rom. 
11.4). Besides, the Law is what makes Israel a permanent part of the divine election. ‘At 
the end of the world, once the nations are confirmed in faith and truth, Christ will come 
to convert the Jews’ (In Io. 4.6), he states. This conversion will involve a profound com- 
bat in the hearts of Jews (In Io. 5.7). 

Secondly, Thomas takes a clear position in respect of the teachings of Joaquim de 
Fiore on millenarianism (Daguet 2016; Pasquier 2017). Joaquim, as is known, spoke of 
three periods in human history: that of the Old Testament, personified by God the 
Father, qualified by slavery and the law and made visible in Israel; the New Testament, 
personified by the Son, marked by freedom from the law and made visible in the Church 
with its hierarchical priesthood; and that of the Holy Spirit, the time of perfect, unfet- 
tered freedom in which the saints will truly rule the world. The latter period will consti- 
tute the beginning of the definitive millennium. The position of Joaquim was considered 
at the fourth Lateran Council in 1215, and his underlying theology of the Trinity rejected 
(Denzinger et al. 2012: 806). It was likewise considered on several occasions by Thomas, 
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who clearly opposed it. He insisted on the perpetual value of the Petrine ministry (SCG 
IV.76) which will not be eliminated by the coming of the Spirit. He also rejects the alle- 
gorical exegetical method used by Joaquim, according to which what is prefigured in the 
Old Testament and confirmed in the New should find its ultimate manifestation in the 
final period of the Spirit (IV Sent. 43.1.3.2 ad 3), the so-called eternal Gospel (cf. Contra 
impugnantes 24.2). The new law, the law of the Gospel, will remain perennially and in 
vigour until the end of time (ST II-I1.106.4). The latter article constitutes a firm rejection 
of the position of Joaquim. In keeping with the fourth Lateran Council, finally, Thomas 
argues that Joachims theology of the Trinity is Arian and that he does not adequately 
articulate the unity of persons within the unicity of essence (Super secundum decretales 
41.30-38). In dealing with the teaching of Joaquim de Fiore, Thomas develops a consist- 
ent ‘theology of history’ (Daguet 2016: 227-32). 


Death and the ‘Separated Soul’ 


Thomas describes death as a separatio animae a corpore (CTh. 1.229), ‘separation of soul 
and body; and as a privatio vitae (ST III.53.1 ad 1), ‘privation of life’ In ST I-II.85.6 he 
presents the classical biblical teaching of death as a result of sin. Body and soul naturally 
belong to one another, he says (ST 1.75.4). Death in fact was not a part of God's original 
plan but was introduced into the world on account of sin; hence, he can say, necessitas 
moriendi partim ex natura, partim ex peccato ‘the need to die is partly of nature, and 
partly of sin’ (III Sent.16.1.1). And so death, which involves the separation of body and 
soul, occasions a wound (or impropriety) in the ‘separated soul’ (CTh. 1.230), which lives 
on after death in an unnatural state as a damaged substance. In the separated soul 
remains what Thomas calls a commensuraio (SCG IV.80) or ‘commensurability’ to its 
own body in expectation of final resurrection. As a result, death should be considered as 
the worst of all evils (CTh. 1.227) (Mateo-Seco 1974). Aquinas in fact ‘has a very sober 
and “negative” appreciation of death’ (Leget 2005: 368). This shows that his theology is 
powerfully centered on life (Leget 2005: 369-70). The separated soul ‘as part of the dam- 
aged human nature, is entirely directed at a fully human participation in eternal life’ 
(Leget 2005: 373-4). 

This brings us to the complex issue of the reality of the separated human soul 
(Kreyche 1972; Bertola 1973; Kluxen 1974; Pegis 1974; Lotz 1988; Bonino 2016) and the 
resultant problem of intermediate eschatology (Guevin 2012). Aquinas teaches that the 
soul is rewarded or punished just after death (SCG IV.80). Though it is in an unnatural 
state, he says, the separated soul ‘possesses a certain perfection it cannot have when it is 
united with the body’ (De Anima, 17.1). Though the separated soul’s manner of knowing 
is higher than when united to the body (being illumined directly by God), the know- 
ledge it enjoys is less perfect that that of the soul united to the body (Still 2002; 
Bonino 2016). This explanation accounts for the fact that Thomas attempts to provide not 
simply a literal reading of Aristotle but also a significant appreciation and incorporation 
of Platos participative epistemology. 
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In considering the location of separated souls Thomas insists on the independence of 
spiritual substances from matter, and although he attempts to follow what he considers 
the biblical text which locates them in ‘heaven; he speaks for the most part of the ‘states’ 
in which the separated soul may be found. The separated soul, besides, given its intrinsic 
purpose of ‘informing’ the body, is in a position to suffer material fire, even though the 
notion of the fire of hell may well be considered a metaphor (Suppl., 70). 


Resurrection of the Dead 


Death, which is temporary and unnatural, is overcome once and for all at the end of time 
through universal resurrection in the power of Christ, Thomas says. “The resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is also the efficient cause of our resurrection [...] And just as his contact, as 
an instrument of the divinity, cured the leper, so also the resurrection of the body of 
Christ united with the Word of life is the cause of our resurrection (In I Thess. 4.2). 
Through faith in God’s power to raise the dead up to life, Aquinas recognizes the pro- 
found union of body and soul that God projected for humans. Nature does not require 
resurrection, strictly speaking, and therefore in itself it should be considered a miracle. 
In effect, whereas the efficient and exemplar causes of resurrection are supernatural, 
Christ himself, the final cause of resurrection is natural, since it consists of the ultimate 
and definitive union of body and soul (Suppl., 75.3-4; Brown 1992; Lamb 2004; 
Stump 2011). Several commentators of Aquinas such as Silvester of Ferrara (Comm. in 
IV Sent. 49.4.5.1), Cajetan (Comm. in ST I-II.4.5.), Domingo Báñez (Comm. in ST I- 
II.4.5.2.3), and in recent times Garrigou-Lagrange (1950: 339) and Santiago Ramírez 
(1972), hold that resurrection provides humans at the end of time with a merely 'acci- 
dental beatitude since they are fulfilled with beatific vision after death. Resurrection 
would be an accidental add-on. Thomas' own position would seem to be more nuanced 
and profound: from the point of view of the object of beatitude, which is God, resurrec- 
tion does not involve any substantial change. But from the standpoint of the human sub- 
ject, beatitude is not complete before resurrection because full human personhood is 
lacking until the moment it takes place. Indeed the body is essential to human beatitude 
among other reasons because the separated soul is ordered to the future risen state 
(Kromholtz 2016). 

Thomas holds that the risen body will be identical with the earthly one, in virtue 
not only of the power of God but also of the soul itself, which is the forma corporis: 
“the soul that is truly the form of the body’ (SCG IV.81), that is, the body is held 
together as it were by the soul. Those risen will become glorious and immortal (SCG 
IV.82), "spiritual; though not in the Gnostic sense (SCG IV.85). Surprisingly perhaps, 
Thomas holds that the risen will possess hair and nails as they did on earth (IV Sent. 
44.1.2.2). In doing so he gives expression to the physical realism of glorious resurrec- 
tion. In the risen state humans in the overflowing power of the soul will neither eat 
nor procreate. “Neither eating, nor drinking, nor sleeping, nor generating belong to 
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the risen state, for all these relate to corporal life’ (Suppl., 81.4; cf. IV Sent. 44.1.4.4; 
SCG IV.83; CTh. 1.156.). 

After resurrection the soul will be so filled with divine glory that the latter will pour 
over into the body and find full expression in it (SCG IV.86). All risen bodies will be spir- 
itualized, immortal, and incorruptible. Besides, the just will not suffer, they will be agile 
and active and filled with beauty (Suppl., 81-5). The condemned, on the contrary, will be 
marked by suffering, awkwardness, heaviness, and ugliness (Suppl., 86). In keeping with 
the common position of Church Fathers, men and women will rise up with their own 
sexual identity (Suppl., 81.3; Cavalcoli 1982). Bibliography on resurrection in Thomas is 
abundant (Weber 1973; Scheffczyk 1989; Adams 1992; Langley 2002; Haag 2010; 
Remy 2014; Kromholtz 2016). 


Purgatory, Praying for the Dead, and Intercession of the Saints 


Aquinas explains that the soul after separation from the body is placed in one of three 
states: purgatory, heaven, or hell. Those who die in grace and charity may be imperfectly 
disposed to beatitude and unable to merit the overcoming of the debt of punishment 
due to sin. For this reason God takes the initiative and provides humans with the purifi- 
cation necessary for beatitude (Ombres 1981). He is firmly convinced that ‘to deny pur- 
gatory is to blaspheme against divine justice (Suppl., 71.1). 

Thomas speaks of a double punishment, ‘one of damnation [damni] by the retard- 
ing of vision, the other of the senses through corporal fire' (De purg. 3). The principal 
of the two is the first, and corresponds to that aspect of sin that separates humans from 
God. Though Thomas uses the term damnus to describe this state, souls are only tem- 
porarily held back from enjoying God, yet they do so without the distracting consola- 
tion and tangible comfort of the created world which has fallen away, as it were, 
through death. The second aspect of the punishment of purgatory refers to the con- 
stricting, restraining, binding ‘fire’ arising from disorderly attachment to creatures 
(SCG IV.90), the pain of the senses. Thomas interestingly observes that ‘the fire which 
torments the damned and the just in purgatory is one and the same’ (De purg. 2) on all 
accounts because it refers to disorderly attachment to creatures in the condemned and 
those being purified. 

Thomas speaks of the usefulness of prayer for those who are in purgatory (Cazanave 
2016), though not for the condemned (Bellamah 2016: 280f.). Intercession is efficacious 
on the basis of the union of love between the members of the Church (ST II-II.83.11). 
Though souls being purified can intercede in general terms for their loved ones on earth, 
Thomas is not convinced that we should pray to them with a view to obtaining their 
specific intercession for our needs. He also insists on the power ofthe prayer ofthe saints 
in heaven (Suppl., 72). They see 'God in his essence and other things in God, just as God 
himself, by knowing himself, knows all other things’ (CTh. 1.216). This brings us to the 
topic ofthe vision of God. 
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Beatific Vision 


Aquinas understands the eschatological reward of the just principally in terms of the 
direct vision of God, face to face, a vision which, on account of the immediate contact it 
involves with the divinity, is usually called ‘beatific: Though mentioned only in passing in 
the Supplement, the topic of the eschatological vision of God is developed especially in ST 
L12.2-5 within the treatment Thomas gives to our knowledge of God. He explains the 
general notion of beatitude (or happiness) at a critical moment of the Summa, the begin- 
ning of the secunda pars, as he sets the basis for his anthropology and moral theology, 
specifically in STI-I.3-5, on the ultimate end. “When the created intellect sees the divine 
essence, that same divine essence becomes the intelligible form of the intellect’ (ST 1.12.5). 
Indeed, since ‘the natural power of the created intellect is insufficient to see the essence of 
God, one’s power of knowing must be expanded by divine grace’ (ST 1.12.5). The basis for 
divine vision, he says, is divinization and is made possible by the infusion of what is called 
the lumen gloriae: ‘by means of this light, the blessed are divinized' (ST 1.12.5). In a brief 
formula which describes the inner workings of the vision of God, Aquinas says that the 
divine essence is quod videtur et quo videtur (SCG III.51), ‘that which is seen [God as the 
object of vision] and that by which God is seen [what is called the formal object quo of 
divine vision]: And elsewhere: ‘In the beatific vision God is not only object of knowing, 
but also medium by which the object is known’ (Leget 2005: 375; cf. SCG III.51.2). 

But how does Thomas explain that God is seen by humans through God himself with- 
out us actually becoming identified with and absorbed into God? The latter position was 
suggested by Henry of Ghent, a contemporary of Aquinas (Quod. 13.12; cf. Dondaine 
1952). Aquinas explains that God is seen by the just totus sed non totaliter (ST 1.12.7 ad 3; 
SCG IIL55). That is to say, God is seen in all his being, face to face, as Scripture says 
(1 Cor. 13:12), since he is simple and cannot be ‘seer’ or observed one piece after another. 
But God is not seen ‘totally’ in the sense that the human mind is not capable of absorbing 
the fulness of divine reality. For this reason Thomas insists that the ‘level’ of beatific 
vision enjoyed by each one will depend on the level of charity with which they love God. 
"Ihe one who has more charity will participate more in the light of glory; the who one 
loves more will see God more perfectly and will be more blessed’ (ST 1.12.6). 

In his commentary on the Summa theologiae, Cajetan attempts to clarify the issue by 
saying that in the beatific vision the human intellect is drawn into God's very being, not 
physically of course but on the level of intention or representation (ST L12. 2). On the 
issue of beatific vision in Thomas there is an ample bibliography (Contenson 1962; 
Gilson 1964; Peter 1964; Trottmann 1995; Torrell 2000; Ara 2007). 


Condemnation 
The condemnation of sinners is dealt with by Thomas in the Supplement (Suppl., 97-9) 


and also in SCG III 142-5 and SCG IV 89-91 (see Leget 2005: 379-80). He insists that 
non-repented mortal sin must be chastised by eternal punishment (SCG III.144), for the 
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condemned are not in a position to change their will (SCG IV.93). He distinguishes 
between the guilt of sin which occasions eternal separation from God, and the punish- 
ment inflicted on account of the sin committed (SCG III.145). Among the punishments 
involved, Aquinas mentions fire, tears, and darkness as regards the body, and envy and 
hate as regards the soul (Suppl., 97-8). 

Still, he insists on the application of divine mercy and justice when speaking of hell 
(Suppl., 99). ‘God inflicts punishments not for his own sake, as though he took pleasure 
in them, but for the sake of something else, namely on account of the order that must be 
imposed on creatures, in which order the good of the universe consists’ (SCG III.144). 
God's mercy may be observed in the fact that the sinner is punished less than he or she 
deserves (Suppl., 99. 2 ad 1). 

Speaking of the condemned in his study of predestination in the Summa, Aquinas 
states clearly that pauciores sunt qui salvantur (ST 1.23.7 ad 3), ‘those who are saved are 
fewer in number: His position is in keeping with many Church Fathers and medieval 
theologians right up to the modern period (Michel 1924). Augustine used a similar 
expression: pauci ergo qui salvantur in comparatione multorum periturorum (Sermo 111, 
3). "Ihe number of those saved is small in comparison with the multitude of those lost: 
Few would nowadays accept the severity of this judgment (O'Callaghan 2011: 229-32). 


General Judgment 


Aquinas speaks of eschatological judgment both in the Supplement (Suppl., 73, 87-91) 
andat the very close ofthe Contra gentiles (SCGIV.96—7). He holds that there is a double 
judgment and retribution, one particular, the other general: the first accorded to indi- 
viduals in the moment of death; the second meant for the whole of humanity together at 
final resurrection, the end of time (SCG IV.96.1). Aquinas gives a clear account of both: 


Each one is, at one and the same time, an individual person and part of the whole 
human race. It makes sense therefore that there be two judgments. One is individ- 
ual, just after death, and in it each one will receive the sentence corresponding to the 
works done in the body, not completely however, but only in respect of the soul. 
Each one stands in need therefore of another judgment in respect of their belonging 
to the human race of which he is a part. Hence each one will be judged when uni- 
versal judgment comes...by the separation of good and evil. Still, God does not 
judge the same thing twice, because he does not punish the same sin twice. Rather 
at final judgment punishment that was not meted out before this judgment will be 
completed. (Suppl., 88.1 ad 1) 


Still, Aquinas gives his principal attention to the general judgment even though many 
descriptive elements of his explanation are borrowed from medieval fantasy and 
mythology. The fact that Christ is judge is simply a reflection of having redeemed 
humanity (Suppl., 90.1). See Ottand Naab (1990: 143-62). 
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The Glorified Universe 


In the last place, in Suppl., 91 and SCG IV.97, Aquinas speaks of the conflagration of the 
universe that will take place after the final judgment, followed by a renewal of the cos- 
mos. In that way the work of creation will be fully and definitively purified and changed. 
There will be no more change and variance once ‘creation itself will be set free from its 
bondage to decay and obtain the glorious liberty of the children of God' (Rom. 8:21). 
Thomas quotes this text from Romans and says that it will apply to the material universe 
as well (Super Romanos 8.4). As a result, the heavenly firmament will occupy a perman- 
ent place in the next life (Suppl. 91.5). 
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